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PREFACE. 


Religion  is  the  greatest  fact  of  History. 

This  book  will  show  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  picturesque 
and  interesting.  These  volumes  are  enriched  with  views  of 
Eastern  Temples,  painted  and  tiled  Pagodas,  superb  and 
stately  Mosques,  humble  meeting-houses  and  all  the  beautiful 
forms  of  Christian  architecture  in  Europe  and  America. 

How  these  efforts  of  Man  to  embody  his  thoughts  of  God 
and  of  worship  give  a  celestial  gleam  and  glory  to  his  strug- 
gling and  sorrowing  life! 

The  human  soul,  with  its  upward  look,  catching  the  reflec- 
tion of  Heaven,  transfigures  the  sombre  annals  of  Time. 

This  book  records  a  grand  event,  the  most  important 
incident  of  the  greatest  of  World  Expositions.  In  preparing 
for  it,  the  editor  of  these  volumes  has  been  brought  into 
friendly  and  delightful  relations  with  Catholic  Archbishops, 
Greek  Priests,  Jewish  Rabbis,  disciples  of  the  gentle  Buddha 
and  followers  of  the  gravely-wise  Confucius.  Pleasant  friend- 
ships have  been  formed  with  men  of  a  score  of  Christian 
denominations.  Contact  with  the  learned  minds  of  India  has 
inspired  a  new  reverence  for  the  thought  of  the  Orient.  He 
has  seen  in  imagination  Milton's 

"Dusk  faces,  with  white  silken  turbans  wreathed." 

And,  in  the  disciples  of  Zoroaster  and  of  the  Prophet  of  Isl^m, 
he  has  found  the  spirit  of  the  truest  human  brotherhood. 

Paradise  was  not  f)erfect  without  woman.  The  Home,  the 
Church  and  the  State  find  their  purity  and  light  in  her.  The 
Parliament  of  Religions  gratefully  recognized  the  supreme  and 
splendid  offices  which  woman  has  performed  in  the  history  of 
humanity's  holiest  development. 

The  gracious  lady,  who  is  so  worthy  of  her  place  in  the 
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fore-front  of  this  gathering  of  the  Nations,  has  said  that,  as 
Columbus  discovered  America,  the  Columbian  Exposition 
discovered  woman.  These  volumes  will  show  many  of  the 
jewels  of  thought  and  self-sacrifice  which  she  has  con- 
tributed to  the  golden  treasury  of  history. 

It  IS  my  inspiring  duty  to  bring  before  my  readers  a  most 
varied  and  stately  procession  of  living  scholars,  reformers, 
missionaries,  moral  heroes,  delvers  in  the  mines  of  the  soul, 
seekers  after  Truth,  toilers  for  humanity. 

In  this  book  will  be  found  Theology,  Science,  Philosophy, 
Biography,  History,  Poetry,  Experience,  Political  and  Social 
Wisdom,  Eloquence,  Music,  the  rich  lore  of  the  head,  the 
richer  literature  of  the  heart.  Revelations  from  God,  the  story 
of  Man's  outreachings  toward  the  Infinite,  his  triumphs  and 
partial  failures,  his  hopes  and  despairs,  the  bewildered  efforts 
of  noble  souls 

"Who,  groping  in  the  darks  of  Thought, 
Touched  the  Great  Hand  and  knew  it  not," 

and  the  sublime  joy  of  those  to  whom  Religion  was  a  daily 
walk  in  the  light  of  the  Eternal. 

This  Book  will  show  Man  seeking  after  God,  and  it  \vill 
also  tell  the  diviner  story  of  Gof}  seeking  afterMan. 

Striking  the  noble  chord  of  universal  nunTan  brotherhood, 
the  promoters  of  the  World's  First  Parliament  of  Religions 
have  evoked  a  starry  music  which  will  yet  drown  the  miserable 
discords  of  earth. 

This  Book  is  the  record  of  Man's  best  thinking  to-day  on 
the  greatest  of  themes.  For  the  first  time  in  all  the  centuries, 
the  wonders  of  Art  and  Science  and  the  wonders  of  Faith  and 
Thought  have  been  exhibited  side  by  side. 

The  faces  of  living  men  of  all  Faiths,  the  Temples  wherein 
they  worship,  the  record  of  their  highest  achievements,  the 
reasons  for  their  deepest  convictions,  and  the  story  of  their 
earliest  meeting  together  in  loving  conferetice,  are  for  the 
first  time  presented  in  one  comprehensive  work. 

The  Western  City  which   was  deemed  the  home  of  the 
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crudest  materialism  has  placed  a  golden  milestone  in  Man's 
pathway  toward  the  spiritual  Millennium. 

As  some  of  my  readers  look  into  the  pictured  faces  of 
robed  and  mitred  ecclesiastics,  earnest  pulpit  orators,  high- 
hearted women,  grave  reformers  and  strange-featured  wise 
men  from  far  Eastern  lands,  the  scholarly  representatives 
of  Faiths  which  are  alien  to  the  habitual  current  of  Western 
thought,  and  as  they  read  these  varied  chapters  in  the  won- 
drous history  of  the  Soul,  I  am  confident  thev  will  experience 
a  widening  of  thought,  and  be  glad  that  the  Providence  of 
God  has,  in  the  process  of  the  suns,  blessed  them  with  truer 
tenderness  and  a  broadened  sympathy. 

This  Book  will  also  be  read  in  the  cloisters  of  Japanese 
scholars,  by  the  shores  of  the  Yellow  Sea,  by  the  water- 
courses of  India  and  beneath  the  sliadows  of  Asiatic  moun- 
tains near  which  rose  the  primal  habitations  of  man.  It  is 
believed  that  the  Oriental  reader  will  discover  in  these  vol- 
umes the  source  and  strength  of  that  sim|)le  faith  in  Divine 
Fatherhood  and  Human  Brotherhood,  which,  embodied  in  an 
Asiatic  Peasant  who  was  the  Son  of  (iod  and  made  divinely 
potent  througli  Him,  is  clasping  the  globe  with  bands  of 
heavenly  light. 

May  this  record  speed  on  the  day  foreseen  by  the  English 
Laureate,  who  looked  forward  to  the  Parliament  of  Religions 
as  the  realization  of  a  noble  dream,  the  day  when 

"All  men's  good 
Is  each  man's  rule,  and  Universal  Peace 
Lies  like  a  shaft  of  liijfht  across  the  land, 
And  like  a  lane  of  beams  athwart  the  sea, 
Thro'  all  the  circle  of  the  Golden  Year." 

John  Hknrv  Barrows. 
Chicago,  Nov.  8,  1893. 


This  first  volume,  which  is  rich  in  valuable  materials,  is  given  to  the 
reader  with  the  conviction  that  it  would  be  even  more  valuable  if  parts  of  it 
had  been  rigorously  condensed.  In  the  second  volume,  for  which  the 
materials  are  still  richer,  the  editor  will  endeavor,  by  the  careful  pruning  of 
papers  not  bearing  directly  on  the  topics  of  comparative  .reUg4«n*,-Wr  furnish 
a  book  of  800  pages,  in  which  the  gold  will  be  even  more  abundant  than  in 
the  first  volume. 

T.  II.  B. 
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CHAPTER    1. 

THE  ORIGIN  OF  THE   PLAN   EOR   A   PARLIAMENT 

OK   RELIGIONS. 

DR.  Horace  HushnilLL,  that  profound  and  original  thinker 
of  New  Enghind,  has  said,  that  "  It  is  only  Religion,  the 
great  bond  of  love  and  duty  to  God,  that  makes  any  existence 
valuable  or  even  tolerable." 

In  the  Columbian  Exposition  of  1893,  for  the  first  time 
on  such  an  occasion,  Religion  has  had  due  preeminence. 
Since  faith  in  a  Divine  Power  to  whom  men  believe  they 
owe  service  and  worship  has  been  like  the  sun,  a  life-giving 
and  fructifying  potency  in  man's  intellectual  and  moral 
development;  since  Religion  lies  back  of  Hindu  literature 
with  its  marvelous  and  mystic  developments;  of  European 
Art,  whether  in  the  form  of  Grecian  statues  or  Gothic  cathe- 
drals;  and  of  American  liberty  and  the  recent  uprisings  of 
men  in  behalf  of  a  juster  social  condition  ;  and  since  it  is  as 
clear  as  the  light  that  the  Religion  of  C^irist  has  led  to 
many  of  the  chief  and  noblest  develo|)ments  of  our  modern 
civilization,  it  did  not  appear  that  Religion  anv  more  than 
Education,  Art  or  Electricity  should  be  excluded  from  the 
Columbian  Exposition.    ■ 

But  Religion,  like  the  white  light  of  Heaven,  has  been 
broken  into  many-colored  fragments  by  the  prisms  of  men. 
One  of  the  objects  of  the  Parliament  of  Religions  has  been 
to  change  this  many-colored  radiance  back  into  the  white 
light  of  heavenly  truth. 
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**  Our  little  systems  have  their  day ; 

They  have  their  day  and  cease  to  be. 

They  are  but  broken  lights  of  Thee ; 

And  Thou»  O  Lord,  art  more  than  they." 

It  early  became  evident  that  the  Columbian  Exposition 
was  to  be  the  most  comprehensive  and  brilliant  display 
of  man's  material  progress  which  the  ages  have  known. 
More  than  fifty  nations  were  soon  actively  enlisted  in  the 
preparations  for  the  great  Festival  of  Peace. 

Its  approach  caused  a  stir  in  the  studios  of  Paris  and  Munich, 
and  on  the  pasture  grounds  of  far-off  Australia,  among  the 
Esquimaux  of  the  icy  north  and  the  skilled  artisans  of  Delhi 
and  Damascus. 

The  workshops  of  Sheffield,  (leneva  and  Moscow,  and  the 
marble  quarries  of  Italy,  the  ostrich  farms  of  Cape  Colony  and 
the  mines  of  Brazil,  speedily  knew  of  its  coining. 

And  should  not  man's  intellectual  and  moral  progress  be 
adequately  set  forth  amid  these  material  s|)lendors?  Whv  should 
the  ivory  hunters  in  the  forests  of  Africa  and  the  ivorv  cutters 
in  the  thronged  cities  of  Japan  and  China,  the  silk  weavers  of 
Lyons  and  the  shawl  makers  of  C'ashmere,  the  designers  of 
Kensington,  the  lace  weavers  of  Brussels  and  the  Indian  tribes 
of  South  America,  the  cannon  founders  of  (icnnany,  the  siher 
miners  of  Mexico,  the  ship  makers  of  the  Clyde  and  the  canoe 
builders  of  the  Mackenzie  River  be  invited  to  a  World's  Expo- 
sition, and  the  representatives  of  those  higher  forces  which  had 
made  civilization  be  excluded? 

It  was  objected,  by  one  representative  of  the  Christian  faith, 
that  Religion  is  such  in  its  nature  that  it  cannot  be  exhibited. 
But  surelv,  the  answer  was  made,  the  great  part  which  Religion 
has  had  in  human  history  can  be  impressively  told,  its  achieve- 
ments can  be  narrated,  its  vast  influence  over  art,  ethics, 
education,  government,  can  be  set  forth,  its  present  condition 
can  be  indicated,  its  wide-reaching  missionary  activities  can  be 
eloquently  described,  and,  perhaps,  best  of  all,  the  spirit  of 
mutual  love,  of  cosmopolitan  fraternity,  can  be  disclosed  and 
largely  augmented. 
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The  architectural  nobleness  of  the  Fair  soon  became  known 
to  the  nations.  The  ample  site  on  the  siiore  of  Lake  Michigan 
was  transformed  into  a  scene  of  more  than  Venetian  loveliness. 
The  buildings,  planned  by  the  leading  American  architects, 
which  shelter  not  only  the  riches  of  the  soil,  the  sea  and  the  mine, 
but  also  the  industries  and  machineries  and  inventions  of  the 
world,  which  are  crowded  with  the  jeweled  and  silken  marvels 
of  Europe  and  Asia  and  the  floral  wonders  of  the  Amazon  and 
of  the  forests  of  New  Zealand,  were  made  still  more  beautiful 
by  the  pomp  of  the  decorator's  art  and  the  triumphs  of  the 
sculptor's  genius. 

But  has  not  Religion  built  temples  more  beautiful, 
spacious  and  imposing,  and  far  more  enduring,  than  those 
gorgeous  palaces  of  the  *' Dream  City"  which  will  soon  fade 
away  ? 

A  series  of  Congresses  covering  the  chief  departments  of 
knowledge  was  soon  provided  for  by  the  wise  and  far-seeing 
managers  of  the  World's  Fair. 

It  became  evident  that  multitudes  would  be  eager  to  hear 
the  representative  leaders  of  human  thought,  and  to  meet  the 
experts,  the  famous  teachers  and  preachers,  whose  words  had 
become  a  part  of  their  nobler  lives. 

It  was  believed  that  these  conventions  and  the  world-wide 
fraternities  of  scholars,  historians,  physicians,  reformers, 
artists  and  divines  which  were  to  be  formed,  would  surely  give 
an  enduring  luster  to  the  Columbian  Anniversary. 

But  the  event  which  that  anniversary  celebrated  carried  the 
mind  back  to  an  era  of  persecution  and  of  abysmal  separations 
between  the  Christian  and   non-Christian  peoples. 

Many  felt  that  Religion  was  an  element  of  perpetual  dis- 
cord, which  should  not  be  thrust  in  amid  the  magnificent  har- 
monies of  a  fraternal  assembly  of  the  nations.  It  was  said 
that  there  could  be  no  Congress  of  Religions  without  engender- 
ing the  animosities  which  have  embittered  much  of  man's  past 
history. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  was  felt  that  the  tendencies  of  mod- 
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ern  civilization  were  toward  unity.  Some  came  to  feel  that  a 
Parliament  of  Religions  was  the  necessity  of  the  age. 

They  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  Europe's  Eastern 
question,  that  Asiatic  aggrandizement  and  African  colonization, 
had  brought  together  rival  nations  and  rival  races  to  divide 
the  spoils  of  war. 

They  recalled  that  America,  under  the  inspiration  and 
guidance  of  a  far-seeing  statesman,  the  late  Mr.  Blaine,  had 
held  her  Pan-American  Congress  and  sought  the  commercial 
advantage  of  the  conferring  states.  It  was  deemed  the  natural 
outcome  of  the  spirit  of  the  Prince  of  Peace,  that  his  fol- 
lowers should  seek  to  bring  men  together  in  a  wider  brother- 
hood than  had  been  achieved  by  diplomacy,  commerce  or 
national  selfishness. 

In  the  spring  of  1891  the  General  Committee  on  Religious 
Congresses  of  the  World's  Congress  Auxiliary  was  appointed 
bv  President  Charles  C.  Bonnev,  who  had  been  foremost  in 
originating  and  most  active  in  promoting  these  world-conven- 
tions. The  Rev.  L.  P.  Mercer  was  a  zealous  and  scholarly 
minister  of  the  New  Church  (Swedenborgian).  Mr.  J.  W. 
Plummer  was  an  active  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends. 
Rev.  J.  Berger  belonged  to  the  CJerman  Methodist  Church; 
Rev.  John  Z.  Torgersen  to  the  Norwegian  Lutheran  Church, 
and  Rev.  M.  Ranseen  to  the  Swedish  Lutheran  Church. 
The  Rt.  Rev.  Charles  Edward  Cheney,  D.D.,  was  one  of  the 
founders  and  prominent  leaders  of  the  Reformed  Episcopal 
Church.  The  Rev.  Jenkin  Lloyd-Jones  was  a  well-known 
writer  and  an  active  worker  among  the  advanced  L-nitarians. 
Rev.  Dr.  A.  J.  Canfield  was  the  eloquent  pastor  of  St.  Paul's 
Lhiiversalist  Church,  Chicago.  Dr.  E.  G.  Hirsch  was  the  minis- 
ter of  Sinai  Temple  and  the  learned  Professor  of  Rabbinic 
Literature  in  the  L^niversity  of  Chicago.  Rev.  Dr.  Frank  M. 
Bristol  was  one  of  the  most  eloquent  Methodists  of  the  North- 
west. Rev.  William  M.  Lawrence,  D.D.,  the  pastor  of  the 
Second  Baptist  Church  of  Chicago,  was  far-famed  as  a  success- 
ful preacher.  Rev.  Dr.  F.  A.  Noble,  of  L^nion  Park  Congre- 
gational  Church,    was   one   of   the  prominent   leaders  of  his 
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denomination.  The  Rt.  Rev.  William  E.  McLaren,  D.D., 
D.C.L.,  was  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Bishop  of  Chicago  and 
active  in  promoting  the  Parliament.  The  Most  Rev.  P.  A. 
Feehan  was  the  Archbishop  of  the  Catholic  Church,  much 
beloved  by  his  people.  The  Rev.  David  Swing  was  the  pastor 
of  the  Central  Church  of  Chicago,  an  independent  organiza- 
tion of  Christians,  and  had  achieved  wide  celebrity  in  literary 
circles.  The  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  the  Rev.  John 
Henry  Barrows,  D.D.,  was  the  pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Chicago. 

Urged  to  provide  plans  for  religious  meetings  in  connec- 
tion with  the  World's  Fair,  the  Committee  at  once  perceived 
that  the  religious  world,  in  its  historic  developments,  and  not 
any  one  section  of  that  world,  should  be  invited  to  make  some 
representation.  T'he  spirit  of  most  generous  brotherhood 
moved  them  in  giving  out  their  invitations  and  making  their 
arrangements  for  the  Parliament  of  Religions. 

The  Committee  began  their  work  with  the  impression  that 
nothing  like  a  Parliament  of  Religions  had  ever  assembled 
before.  So  far  as  they  knew  at  the  beginning,  it  had  never 
been  dreamed  of;  but  Mr.  H.  Dharmapala,  of  Calcutta,  Gen- 
eral Secretary  of  the  Maha-Bodhi  Society,  who  spoke  for  the 
Southern  Buddhist  Church  of  Ceylon  at  the  Parliament,  wrote: 

I  rejoice  to  see  that  the  best  intellects  of  the  flay  have  all  approved  of 
your  grand  scheme,  which,  if  carried  out,  will  be  the  noblest  and  proudest 
achievement  in  history,  and  the  crowning  work  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
Twenty  centuries  ago,  just  such  a  congress  was  held  in  India  by  the  great 
Buddhist  Emperor,  Asoka,  in  the  city  of  Pataliputra,  modern  Patna,  and 
the  noblest  lessons  of  tolerance  therein  enunciated  were  embodied  in  lithic 
records  and  implanted  in  the  four  quarters  of  his  extensive  empire.  Here 
is  one  extract  :  "  King  Piyadasi  honors  all  forms  of  religious  faith  .  .  . 
and  enjoins  reverence  for  one's  own  faith  and  no  reviling  or  injury  for 
that  of  others.  Let  the  reverence  be  shown  in  such  a  manner  as 
is  suited  to  the  difference  of  belief.  .  .  .  For  he  who  in  some  wav 
honors  his  own  religion,  and  reviles  that  of  others  .  .  .  throws  difficul- 
ties in  the  way  of  his  own  religion  ;  this,  his  conduct,  cannot  be  right." 

Dr.  Martin,  President  of  the  Imperial  L^niversity  of  Peking, 
reported  that  the  idea  of  such  a  congress  had  often  appeared 
in  fiction  and  in  poetry.     One  writer  from   Bohemia   claimed 
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that  the  plan  was  siii^gested  three  centuries  ago  hv  the  great 
John  Conienius.  More  than  twenty  years  a«^o  the  Free  Relig- 
ious Association  of  Boston  conceived  the  idea  that  such  a 
meeting  should  be  gathered  whenever  practicable. 

President  W.  F.  Warren,  of  the  Hoston  University,  wrote  : 

I  am  glad  to  know  that  the  World's  Religions  arc  to  he  represented  at 
the  World's  P'air.  Were  they  to  be  omitted,  the  sense  of  incompleteness 
would  be  painful.  Kvcn  a  museum  of  idols  and  objects  used  in  ceremonial 
worship  would  attract  beyond  any  other  museum.  Models  and  illustrations 
of  the  great  temples  of  the  world  and  (»f  the  world's  history  would  be  in  a 
high  degree  instructive.  Ad<I  to  these  things  the  living  word  of  living 
teachers,  and  the  whole  world  may  well  pause  to  listen. 

A  few  years  ago  President  Warren  preached  a  sermon 
wherein  he  imagined  the  assembling  of  a  great  convention  in 
Tokyo,  a  conference  of  the  religious  leaders  of  the  Eastern 
world,  the  P>uddhist,  i^rahman,  Parsee,  Mohammedan,  Taoist, 
Shintoist,  and  Confucian,  met  together  to  discuss  the  great 
problems  of  Faith,  and  to  discover,  if  j)ossible,  the  Perfect 
Religion.  As  the  disc  ussion  proceeded  they  reached  the  con- 
clusion that  there  could  be  only  one  perfect  Religion,  that  the 
perfect  Religion  must  reveal  a  perfect  (iod,  that  it  must  assure 
man  the  greatest  possible  ultinuite  good,  that  it  must  bring 
God  into  the  most  lovim^  and  lovable  relations  with  humanity, 
and  that  this  could  be  achieved  only  by  his  taking  upon  him- 
self a  human  form,  and  suffering  for  men.  And  it  would 
have  seemed  that  the  convention  was  talking  something  ideal, 
something  which  had  never  been  actualized,  had  not  the  last 
speaker,  the  Buddhist  leader  of  Japan,  related  the  story  of  his 
own  long  mental  unrest,  and  how,  on  the  day  before,  he  had 
learned,  through  the  teaching  of  a  brother  who  had  seen  many 
lands,  that  God  had  reallv  come  to  earth,  had  revealed  himseli 
through  his  Son,  had  furnished  all  the  credentials  needed  by 
the  eager  intellect  and  the  yearning  heart,  had  centered  and 
glorified  in  himself  all  the  truths  which  (iautama  had  discov- 
ered beneath  the  Indian  tig-tree,  or  Confucius  in  his  long- 
wandering  quest,  and  through  the  Cross  reared  on  an  Asian 
hill-top  had  offered  deliverance  from  the  guilt  and  love  of  sin, 
and  had  irradiated  the  sorrows  and  incompleteness  of  earth, 
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with  sure  and  golden  promises  of  celestial  peace  and  unwasting 
joy. 

Early  in  June,  1891,  the  Cieneral  Committee  sent  out  to 
the  world  a  Preliminary  Address.  Thev  called  attention  to 
the  creative  and  regulative  power  of  Religion  as  a  factor  in 
human  development.  They  expressed  a  desire  for  the  coop- 
eration of  the  representatives  of  all  the  great  historic  faiths; 
they  believed  that  the  time  was  ripe  for  new  manifestations  of 
human  fraternity. 

Humanity,  though  sundered  by  o(  eans  and  languages  and 
widely  diverse  forms  of  Religion,  was  one  in  need  if  not  alto- 
gether in  hope. 

The  Address  reviewed  the  fact  that  the  literatures  of  the 
great  historic  faiths  were  more  and  more  studied  in  the  spirit 
of  candor  and  brotherhood.  Disclaiming  anv  purpose  to 
create  a  temper  of  indifferentism,  the  Committee  urged  that  a 
friendly  conference  of  eminent  men,  strong  in  their  personal 
convictions,  would  be  useful  in  showing  what  are  the  supreme 
truths,  and  what  light  Religion  affords  tr  the  great  problems 
of  the  time. 

The  Committee  said  : 

Believint?  tliat  (iod  is.  and  tliat  lie  lias  not  left  himself  without  wit- 
ness ;  believing  that  the  influence  of  Keliurinn  tends  to  advance  the  gen 
eral  welfare,  and  is  the  most  vital  force  in  the  social  <jrder  ot  every  people, 
and  convinced  that  of  a  truth  (lod  is  no  resj)ecter  of  persons,  but  that  in 
every  nation  he  that  feareth  him  and  workelh  righteousness  is  accepted  of 
him,  we  affectionately  invite  the  representatives  of  all  faiths  to  aid  us  in 
presenting  to  the  world,  at  the  Exposition  of  1893,  the  religious  harmonies 
and  unities  of  humanity,  and  also  in  showing  forth  the  moral  and  spiritual 
agencies  which  are  at  the  root  of  human  progress.  It  is  proposed  to  cc>n- 
sider  the  foundations  of  religious  Faith,  to  review  the  triumphs  of  Religion 
in  all  ages,  to  set  forth  the  present  slate  of  Religion  am(;ng  the  nations 
and  its  influence  over  Literature,  .\rt.  Commerce,  Ciovernment  and  the  Fam- 
ily Life,  to  indicate  its  power  in  promoting  Temperance  and  Social  Purity 
and  its  harmony  with  true  Science,  to  show  its  dominance  in  the  higher 
institutions  <^f  learning,  to  make  prominent  the  value  of  the  weekly  rest-day 
on  religious  and  other  grounds,  and  to  contribute  to  those  forces  which  shall 
bring  about  the  unity  of  the  race  in  the  worship  of  Ciod  an<l  the  service  of 
of  man. 
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"  I  dreamed 
That  stone  bv  stone  I  reared  a  sacred  fane, 
A  temple  ;  neither  Pagod,  Moscjuc,  nor  Church, 
But  loftier,  simpler,  always  open-doored 
To  every  breath  from  Heaven ;  and  Truth  and  Peace 
And  Love  and  Justice  came  and  dwelt  therein." 

These  lines  from  "Akbar's  Dream,"  one  of  Tennyson's 
latest  poems,  indicate  how  the  Laureate,  who  regarded  the 
proposal  of  a  Parliament  of  Religions  at  Chicago  as  a  noble 
idea,  brooded  much,  in  his  last  days,  over  the  oneness  of 
human  need  and  spiritual  aspiration  after  (lod.  "Akbar's 
Dream"  is  a  beautiful  contribution  to  our  apprehension  of 
what  Mr.  Higginson  means  by  the  '*sym|)athy  of  religions." 

Tennyson  quotes  an  inscription  on  a  temple  in  Kashmir: 
"O  God,  in  every  temple  I  see  people  that  see  thee,  and  in 
every  language  1  hear  spoken,  people  praise  thee." 

Such  was  the  spirit  and  such  the  beginning  of  the  move- 
ment which  has  led  to  one  of  the  chief  events  of  the  century. 
More  than  three  thousand  copies  of  the  Preliminary  Address 
were  sent  to  the  religious  leaders  of  mankind  in  many  lands. 
The  spirit  of  the  Christian  bodies  in  America  was  largely 
favorable  to  the  Committee's  plans. 

It  has  been  no  imcommon  thing  in  this  century  for  Cath- 
olic and  Protestant,  Christian  and  Jew,  orthodox  and  non- 
orthodox,  to  confer  and  even  work  together  along  lines  of 
moral  reform,  and  when  it  was  proposed  to  assemble  in  an 
ecumenical  conference  the  representatives  of  all  the  great 
historic  faiths,  the  Christian  mind  of  the  modern  world  was 
largely  prepared  to  receive  and  adopt  the  new  idea. 

Under  date  of  August  8,  1891,  Mr.  Gladstone,  the  dis- 
tinguished statesman  of  that  Empire  which  embraces  among 
its  subjects  representatives  of  all  religions,  wrote  as  on  the 
next  page. 

The  venerable  poet  Whittier,  who  has  since  passed  away 
from  earth,  wrote  more  than  once  of  his  deep  interest  in  the 
coming  Parliament.     He  said  : 

I  scarcely  need  to  say  that  I  am  in  full  sympathy  with  the  proposed 
World's  Religious  Convention.     The  idea  seems  to  me  an  inspiration.     I' 
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can  think  of  nothing  more  impressive  than  such  an  assemblage  of  the 
representatives  of  all  the  children  of  our  Heavenly  Father,  convened  to  tell 
each  other  what  witness  he  has  given  them  of  himself,  what  light  he  has 
afforded  them  in  the  awful  mysteries  of  life  and  death.  In  my  eighty- 
fourth  year,  and  in  very  feeble  health,  I  can  do  but  little  in  aid  of  this  great 
work.     May  God  bless  thee  in  the  noble  work  assigned  thee. 
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His  Eminence,  Cardinal  Gibbons,  of  Baltimore,  sent  the  fol- 
lowing cordial  letter  : 

Judged  by  the  tenor  of  the  Preliminary  Address  of  the  General  Commit- 
tee on  Religious  Congresses  in  connection  with  the  Exposition  of  1893,  I 
deem  the  movement  you  are  engaged  in  promoting  worthy  of  all  encourage- 
ment and  praise.  Assuredly  a  Congress  of  eminent  men  gathered  together 
to  declare,  as  your  address  sets  forth,  **  what  they  have  to  offer  or  suggest 
for  the  world's  betterment,  what  light  Religion  has  to  throw  on  the  labor 
problems,  the  educational  questions,  and  the  perplexing  social  conditions  of 
our  times,"  cannot  but  result  in  good  to  our  common  country.  I  rejoice, 
accordingly,  to  learn  that  the  project  for  a  Religious  Congress  in  Chicago,  in 
1893,  l^^s  already  won  the  sympathies  and  enlisted  the  active  cooperation 
of  those  in  the  front  rank  of  human  thought  and  progress,  even  in  other 
lands  than  ours.  If  conducted  with  moderation  and  good  will,  such  a  Con- 
gress may  result,  by  the  blessing  of  Divine  Providence,  in  benefits  more  far- 
reaching  than  the  most  sanguine  could  dare  hope  for. 

Responses  began  to  pour  in,  largely  favorable,  from  the  rep- 
resentatives of  Christian  missions  in  other  lands.  President 
George  Washburn,  D.I).,  of  Robert  College,  Constantinople, 
wrote : 

I  sympathize  with  the  spirit  of  your  circular,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that 
such  a  Congress,  meeting  in  the  rii(ht  spirit,  would  impress  the  world  with 
the  fact  that  there  is  unity  in  religion,  broader  and  dee|)er  than  has  ever 
been  generally  recognized.  I  am  more  and  more  impressed  with  the  thought 
every  year,  as  I  am  brought  into  close  contact  with  so  many  different  faiths, 
that  there  is  a  God  to  whom  we  are  responsible  for  our  actions,  that  to  d(» 
justly,  love  mercy  and  walk  humbly  with  God  is  essentially  the  foundation 
of  all  Religion.  The  Holy  Spirit  leads  men  of  the  most  diverse  faiths  to 
the  knowledge  of  our  common  Father. 

The  Rev.  J.  C.  R.  Ewing,  D.D.,  a  missionary  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Board  in  India,  Professor  of  Theology  in  one  of  its 
seminaries,  the  President  of  the  Lahore  Christian  College,  a 
Fellow  of  the  University  of  the  Pimjab  and  Moderator  of  the 
Synod  of  India  for  1891,  wrote: 

When  news  of  the  proposal  to  have  such  a  Congress  of  Religions  first 
reached  us  on  this  side  of  the  earth,  1  experienced  some  misgivings  through 
fear  lest  the  faith  we  loved  and  the  Saviour  we  preached  might  seem  to  us  to 
be  dishonored.  Further  acquaintance  with  your  plans  and  with  the  central 
object  of  all  that  is  being  done  has  largely,  if  not  entirely,  removed  such 
misgivings,  and  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  heartily  approve  the  plan,  and  shall 
cheerfully  do  all  in  my  power  in  this  corner  of  the  earth  to  aid  you. 
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The  Honorable  Ali  Bilgrami,  Director  General  of  Mines 
to  His  Highness  the  Nizam's  Government,  Deccan,  India, 
wrote : 

To  my  mind,  the  very  conception  of  a  Parliament  of  Religions,  an 
assembly  of  the  representatives  of  all  the  world's  religions,  to  be  held  along- 
side of  the  greatest  of  World's  Fairs,  the  bringing  together  at  one  time  and 
in  one  place  of  the  material  and  moral  needs  of  mankind,  is  in  itself  a  sign 
of  the  times  in  which  we  live,  and  is  worthy  of  the  great  nation  from  which 
it  emanates. 

The  Committee  discovered,  to  their  delight  and  somewhat 
to  their  amazement,  that  the  religious  world  and  the  world  of 
scholarship  were  becoming  more  and  more  deeply  interested  in 
the  proposed  Congress  of  Religions.  The  great  strength  of 
support  was  doubtless  given  from  a  variety  of  considerations. 
There  were  those  who  favored  it  because  of  the  aid  it  would 
bring  to  the  study  of  comparative  religion.  Prof.  Max  Mul- 
ler's  interest  was  doubtless  largely  derived  from  this  consider- 
ation. Many  favored  the  Parliament  from  the  i)rofound  con- 
viction that  it  would  show  forth  the  superiority  and  the  suffi- 
ciency of  some  particular  form  of  Christianity.  Others  favored 
it  from  the  feeling  that  their  own  religion  had  been  misunder- 
stood,  and  that  they  had  cherished  important  truths  which 
others  would  do  well  to  heed. 

Multitudes  of  the  more  progressive  and  broader-minded 
men  championed  the  Parliament  from  the  feeling  that  they, 
as  Christians,  might  wisely  and  rightly  show  a  more  brotherly 
spirit  towards  the  representatives  of  other  faiths.  Furthermore, 
the  Parliament  received  the  allegiance  of  many  because  they 
were  assured  that  this  conference  would  have  a  tendency  to 
draw  Christians  more  closely  together. 

On  the  25th  of  February,  1892,  the  General  Committee 
sent  out  their  first  report,  which  was  widelv  copied,  and  which 
led  to  a  large  and  continuous  increase  of  general  interest  in 
the  movement. 

The  Catholic  Archbishops  of  America,  at  their  meeting  in 
New  York  in  November,  1892,  took  action  approving  the 
participation  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  the   Parliament,  and 
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appointed  the  Rij^lil  Rev.  John  J.  Keane,  the  able  and  liberal- 
minded  Rector  of  the  Catholic  University  of  America  in 
Washington,  to  arranj;e  with  the  General  Committee  for  the 
proper  and  adequate  presentation  of  the  Catholic  doctrine  on 
the  questions  coming  before  the  Parliament. 


Archbishop  Ireland,  of  Sl.  I'aul,  wrote,  on  accepting  a  mem- 
bership in  the  Advisory  Council  : 

I  jiromise  my  active  tmipirailon  in  llie  work.  The  conceptiiin  ot  such 
a  religious  assembly  seems  almust  like  an  inspiration. 

In  communicalinjf  the  action  of  the  Board  o(  Archbishops, 
Bishop  Keane  wrote : 

I  ask  Jeave  In  atlil  llie  etjiression  iif  my  prolciund  conviclinn  llial  the 
project  is  an  ailniiralile  '>ne,  and  lliut  it  oughl  lu  receive  tlie  cnciiuragement 
i>[  all  who  Kally  luve  truth  aii<I  charily  and  wIicj  v,-\nh  tu  further  their  reign 
among  mankiml.  tt  U  only  iiv  a  [riciiillv  and  Imitlierly  ccimpari^^on  of 
convictions  thai  rea.<^>iial<le  men  cun  ever  come  to  an  agreement  iilxiul  the 
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all -important  truths  which  arc  the  foundation  of  religion,  and  that  an  end 
can  be  put  to  the  religious  divisions  and  antagonisms  which  are  a  grief  to 
our  Father  in  Heaven.  Such  an  assemblage  of  intelligent  and  conscien- 
tious men,  presenting  their  religious  convictions  without  minimizing,  with- 
out acrimony,  without  controversy,  with  love  of  truth  and  humanitv,  will  be 
an  honorable  event  in  the  history  of  religion  and  cannot  fail  to  accomplish 
much  good. 


CHAPTER  II. 

TirE  WORLD'S  RP:Sl'()NSt:  TO  A  GKKAT  IDEA. 

THE   objects  proposed    for  the   Parliament    of    Religions 
were  such,  it  would   seem,  as  to  win   tlie  a|)j)roval  of  all 
broad-minded  men.     Thev  were  as  follows: 

1.  To  bring  together  in  confeicncc.  for  ihc  fust  time  in  liistory,  the 
leading  representatives  of  tlie  great  Historic  KeligiDus  of  the  world. 

2.  To  show  to  men,  in  tlie  most  impiessive  way,  what  and  how  many 
important  truths  the  various  Religions  hold  and  leach  in  common. 

3.  To  promote  and  deepen  the  s{>irit  of  human  lirotheriiood  amonvJ 
religious  men  of  diverse  faiths,  ihiough  fiiendly  c<>nferenre  and  mutual  go(.d 
understanding,  while  not  seeking'  to  fo>ter  tlie  trm|H-r  of  iinlillcientism.  ai.d 
not  striving  to  achieve  anv  lormal  and  outu;ud  unit\'. 

4.  To  set  forth,  hy  those  most  (omjK'tent  to  sjieak.  what  are  deemed 
the  important  distinctive  truths  held  and  tauglit  by  i:ach  Keli.uion,  and  l>\ 
the  various  chief  branches  of  C'hristeiulom. 

5.  To  indicate  the  impregnahle  foundations  of  Iheism,  and  the  reasons 
for  man's  faith  in  Immortality,  and  thus  to  unite  and  strengthen  the  forces 
which  are  adverse  to  a  materialistic  philosophy  «)f  the  universe. 

6.  To  secure  from  leading  scholars,  re|)resenting  the  Ihahman,  Ihul- 
dhist,  Confucian,  Parsee.  Mohammedan.  Jewi>h  and  other  Faiths,  and  from 
representatives  of  the  various  Churches  of  C"hnsten(h)m,  full  and  accuiate 
statements  of  the  s[)iritual  and  other  effects  of  the  Religions  which  they  htdd 
upon  the  Literature,  Art,  Commerce,  (government,  Domestic  and  Social 
life  of  the  peoples  among  whom  these  Faiths  have  prevailed. 

7.  To  inquire  what  light  each  Religion  has  afforded,  or  mavaffonl,  t(» 
the  other  Religions  of  the  world. 

8.  To  set  forth,  for  permanent  record  to  he  puhlished  to  the  worhl,  nn 
accurate  and  authoritative  account  of  the  present  condition  and  outlook  of 
Religion  among  the  leading  nations  of  the  earth. 

9.  To  discover,  from  competent  men,  what  light  Religion  has  to  throw- 
on  the  great  problems  of  the  present  age,  especially  the  important  (juestions 
connected  with  Temperance,  Labor,  Education,  Wealth  and  Poverty. 

ID.  To  bring  the  nations  of  the  earth  into  a  more  frieiuUy  fellowship, 
in  the  hoi)e  of  securing  permanent  international  ]>eace. 

And  vet  notes  of  stroma  dissent  were  soon  heard.  ;\  Lrood 
many    of    the    Christian    journals    in    .America   came    out    in 
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decided  opposition  to  the  proposed  Parliament.  The  General 
Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States  of 
America,  at  its  meeting  in  Portland  (1892),  passed  a  resolution 
emphatically  disapproving  of  the  Parliament  ;  but  as  this  reso- 
lution was  adopted  without  debate  in  the  hurried  closing  hours 
of  the  Assembly,  when  j)robably  the  majority  of  those  who 
voted  for  the  resolution  of  the  Committee  did  not  know  accu- 
rately what  they  were  condenming,  this  action  of  the  General 
Assembly  produced  very  little  effect.  The  leading  Presbyterian 
journals  of  the  United  States  cordially  a})proved  the  Parliament, 
and  among  the  Presbyterian  scholars  and  divines  who  accepted 
appointments  on  the  Advisory  Council  were,  Drs.  Ellinwood, 
Patton,  Green,  DeWitt,  Hunt,  Willis  Ikecher,  Happer,  Haydn, 
Briggs,  Van  Dyke.  Saujple,  Morris,  Riggs,  William  C.  Roberts, 
William  H.  Roberts,  Marvin  R.  Vincent,  Schaff,  C.  L.Thomp- 
son, Ecob,  Parkhurst,  W.  A.  Partlett,  NiccoUs,  Teunis  L.Ham- 
lin, Ray,  Withrow,  Worrall,  McClurc,  Tutlle,  McPherson,  and 
PVeeman. 

Dr.  FLU  in  wood,  one  of  the  Secretaries  of  the  Board  of  For- 
eign Missions  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  wrote  that  the  plans 
of  the  Parliament  had  been  carefully  considered  by  that  Board, 
and  that  thev  had  met  general  and  cordial  approval.  Dr. 
Henry  Van  Dyke  wrote  :  *' A  real  convention  of  men  ought  to 
be  one  of  the  best  safeguards  against  a  false  conventionality  of 
opinions."  Dr.  S.  J.NiccoUs,  formerly  Moderator  of  the  (icn- 
eral  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  wrote: 

I  trust  that  your  largest  hopes  concerning  the  Parliament  may  be  fully 
realized.  I  am  not  surp^rised  that  narrow-minded  men,  in  our  own  church 
even,  should  oppose  it.  There  arc  some  good  bigots  who  imagine  that  God 
will  not  cease  working  until  he  has  made  all  men  Presbyterians  and  brought 
them  to  adopt  ipsissitnis  verbis  the  Confession  of  Faith.  There  is  no  religion 
in  the  world  worth  naming  or  noticing  but  their  own. 

The  Christian  conviction  back  of  this  Parliament  was  well 
expressed  bv   Pere  Hyacinthe   in   the  Contemporary  for  July, 

1892  : 

It  is  not  true  that  all  religions  are  ecjually  good  ;  but  neither  is  it  true 
that  all  religions  except  one  are  no  good  at  all.  The  Christianity  of  the 
future,  more  just  than  that  of  the  past,  will  assign  to  each  its  place  in  that 
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atiun  which  the  elder  doctors  of  the  church  dJB- 
d  which  is  not  yet  completed. 
It  was  with  little  surprise  that  the  Chairman  learned  how 
decided  was  the  opposition  of  the  Sultan  of  Turkey  to  the  pro- 
posed Conference,  an  opposition  very  embarrassinj^  to  the  lead- 
ers of  the  Greek  and  Armenian  Churches  in  the  Turkish  Kiiipire; 
but  the  position  finally  taken  by  His  Grace,  the  Archbisho|i  of 
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Canterbury,  excited  the  wonder  of  some  of  the  friends  of  that 
liberal-minded  prelate  in  Great  Britain.  The  Archbishop's 
letter,  which  exercised  a  large  influence  over  the  action  of  the 
Anglican  Church,  was  as  follows  i 

I  am  afraid  that  1  cannot  write  the  letter  which,  in  yours  of  March 
30,  you  wish  me  to  write,  expressing  a  sense  of  the  importance  of  the  pro- 
posed Conference,  without  its  appearin;;  to  be  an  approval  of  the  scheme. 
The  difficulties  which  I  myself  feel  are  not  questions  of  distance  and  conven- 
ience, but   rci-l  on  the  tact  tliat  the  Christian  religion  is  the  <ine  religion. 


^    * 
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'  <:..  s^f  '„tA*tt\j.\\*\  li«nv  that  rcli,v(ioii  can  I)C  rcjijardcii  as  a  mcm- 
*^i  'A  n.  \*'4.fi.Mu*:n\  «'f  Keligions  without  assuming  the  equality  of  the 
'jfx^.i  iu.KW\K'\  «j«riiilK-r»  ami  the  parity  of  their  p<jsilion  andclaims.  'i'hen 
'44(^,s.,  y/'-ii  Vi*'.UKJ'A  program  assumes  that  the  Church  of  Rome  is  the  Cath- 
V.-'  ^.iiinJut  and  treats  the  Protestant  E|)isc()i)al  Church  of  America  as  out- 
i./'jt,  Uft:  ^Jaiholic  Church.  1  presume  that  the  Church  of  England  would  be 
tAUi\'^\w  clat>hified  :  and  that  view  of  our  position  is  untenable. 

J^yond  this,  while  I  quite  understand  how  the  Christian  Religion 
lui^ht  pfyluce  its  evidences  before  any  assembly,  a  "  presentation"  of  that 
fKUfiUfU  must  go  far  Inrvond  the  question  of  evidences,  and  must  subject  to 
put/lic  diMUssion  that  faith  ami  devotion  which  are  its  characteristics, 
and  which  Inrlong  ia  a  region  tof>  sacred  for  such  treatment.  1  hope  that 
Ihiik  explanation  will  excuse  me  with  you  for  not  complying  with  your 
lequest. 

A  careful  and,  as  many  believed,  conclusive  reply  to  these 
positions,  was  sent  by  the  Rev.  V.  Herbert  Stead,  to  ih^  J^etnew 
of  the  Churches.  A  sunnnarv  of  his  argument,  made  by  the 
('hairrnan  for  The  Advance,  is  as  follows  : 

The  three  grounds  of  refusal  to  co(){>cratc  in  this  movement  are  taken 
itp  by  Mr.  .Stead  and  shown  to  be  untenable.  ( )ne  is  that  Christianitv  is 
to'/  hacred  for  such  treatment  as  it  will  receive  in  the  Parliament.  He 
^hoWb  that  the  triatnient  j>n)j)<»sed  i.s  to  be  fraternal,  devotional,  courteous. 
It  b4;('Uib  to  him  a  .sancd  oj)pi)rtunitv  for  unfnhHng  the  Master's  truth. 

'I  In*  .vcond  Milton  for  rcfn>al  aj)pears  nominal  and  not  real.  It  is  this, 
iliai  lh«'  '  hijr«  li  of  Koiir-  i.-.  rrfrrrcd  to  as  the  Catholic  Church.  To  call  the 
<  hiii<  lf<-s  l/y  tin-  ii.inn'-.  vvhi<  h  tlicv  themselves  take  is  only  an  act  of 
I'/iiilr.-y,  Ol  i'»iji-,i'  tin*  (  rjiii^rn-ss  IS  not  committed  to  the  idea**that  the 
l<oiii.iU  It  ill'-  tiiH-  and  onlv  (  athnlic  (Ihurch."  or  " to  the  idea  that  the 
Aiigli<  un  Is  ifn'  "olr  and  exclusive  Church  of  ICngland."  "Only  a  rudeness 
wholly  ;^Miuii'/ii>.  wouM   impute  to  liis  (irace  any  desire  to  prescribe  names 

\i,\    i/lJiM    <  huM  h«ft." 

\Sm\  \\\f  fi-.il  objiM  tion  of  the  Archbishoj)  is  that  Christianity,  being 
"lh<;  one  II  lif^ifiii/' <  aiinol  be  regarded  as  a  member  of  a  Parliament  of 
Pi.-iigioii.^,  willioul  ah.Miiiiing  the  cqualitv  ot  the  other  intended  members. 
jo  Ihu  Ml.  Slr.«d  irpiic-,  ili.il  no  man  will  attend  the  Parliament  and  be 
i/pi'i|rd  i,\  ^.ti|lpo^><  d  "to  nn-'aid  all  other  faiths  as  equal  to  his  own.*' 
"  1  In  <  .lae  i!»  pir«  ihidv  the  (ontiaiv."  .Again,  "The  Parliament  of 
l<r||)iion::  biiiipl V  H'l  <igin/t-s  ilii-  f.Ht.  which  is  indisputable,  that  there  are 
on  Ihi.*)  pliiiirl  a  iiiiiniM-i  111  i<diK'i"i>s.  among  which  Christianity  numerically 
loiinlii  one.  ll  liK-h  lii  epitoini/c  that  fact  in  a  single  room.  If  the  Chris- 
Hum  oii^ht  not  lo  trcogni/r  m  a  single  room  what  he  perforce  recognizes  in 
(iod'b  f'uilh  uit  a  whole,  then  he  must  logically  class  all  other  religions 
uiidri  the  t'tttrKoty  of  thingh  that  have  no  right  to  be.     But  such  an  attitude 
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towards  the  world's  tjnipiii^s  nftcr  Clod  sccins  to   sav<jr   more    of  allicism 
than  of  Christianity." 

Mr.  Stead  docs  not  sec  that  tlic  Archbisliop's  position  leaves  any 
logical  fi)t>lhnld  for  the  iiiodern  study  of  the  science  of  religions.  "The 
religion,  so  big  with  its  ()wn  authority  that  it  cannot  stooj)  to  hear  and 
understand  and  welcome  the  worth  of  other  human  strivings  after  God, 
seems  but  a  sorry  caricature  of  tiie  Meek  and  Lowly  One."  "The  Parlia- 
ment of  Religions  ....  is  meant  to  be  the  home  of  human  brotherhood  in 
its  Godward  phase.  We  cannot  well  conceive  as  halting  haughtilv  on  its 
threshold  that  Divine  Lowliness  which  tabernacled  long  years  unnoticed  in 
human  flesh,  ami  moved  unpretentiously  among  the  common  ways  of  earth 
and  gently  won  men  to  a  fellowship  of  trust  and  love."  Mr.  Stead  closes 
by  expressing  his  regret  that  the  leading  religious  oflicial  of  the  Empire  of 
Great  Britain,  "which,  next  to  the  earth  itself  is  the  hugest  known  stand- 
ing Parliament  of  Religions,  shoulil  have  discountenanced  the  first  great 
effort  of  mankind  to  actualize  its  religious  brotherhood. 

The  opinions  of  the  l^ishops  of  the  Anglican  Communion 
in  the  United  States  were  verv  larij^ely  favorable  to  the  Parlia- 
ment.     Bishop  William  K.  MrLaren,  of  ('hicai^o,  wrote  : 

The  project  will  undoubtcdiv  commend  itself  to  those  who  bestow 
some  thought  on  the  subject.  (YTtainly  the  Religion  of '*  God  manifest  in 
the  flesh"  has  no  reason  to  deprecate  frank  and  friendly  contact  with  the 
various  theistic  faiths,  with  the  purpose  to  discover  at  what  and  how  many 
points  thev  touch  and  harmonize.  1  believe  that  the  Anglican  Communion 
throughout  the  world  will  not  hesitate  to  assure  itself  a  proper  representa- 
tion in  the  proposed  congresses. 

Bishop  F.  D.  Himtington  wrote: 

The  plans  sketched  in  your  letter  and  in  the  Address  strike  me  as 
justifying  themselves  at  once  to  reason  and  good  sen.se  and  Christian  hope. 
With  the  wisdom  and  energy  represented  in  your  Committee,  they  cannot 
fail  to  awaken  a  vast  in»ere>t  and  accomplish  lasting  results.  I  should  be 
glad  to  serve  or  promote  it  [the  end  proposed  and  desired]  at  least  by 
intercession,  for  the  sake  of  Christ  and  his  kingdom  among  men. 

Later,  ho\vever,  this  honored  bishop  came  to  a  different 
conclusion,  and  felt  that  Christ  and  his  Church  would  not  be 
honored  at  the  proposed  parliament. 

Bishop  Thomas  M.  Clark  of  Rhode  Island,  declared  that 
"the  conce})ti()n  of  this  movement  is  a  grand  one  and  unex- 
ampled in  the  history  of  the  world."  Bishop  John  F.  Spald- 
ing of  Colorado,  Bishop  John  Scarborough  of  New  Jersey, 
Bishop  1).  IL  Knickerbacker  of  Indiana,  Bishop   Seymour  of 
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Sjjrinfjfield,  Bishop  U'liitakiT  of  Pennsylvania,  Bishop  Whipple 
of  Minnesoia,  itisliop  Sullivan  of  AlRoiiia,  Bishop  Tultle  ot 
Missouri.  liishop  Gillespie  of  Crand  kapids,  Bishop  Hare  of 
South  Dakota.  Bishop  Burgess  of  Ouincv,  Bishop  Perry  of 
Iowa.  Bisho])  i'arci  of  Maryland,  Bishop  Nicholson  of  Mil- 
waukee, and    Bishop    Johnston  of    Western   Texas,  accei»tcd 


positions  on  Ihe  Advisorv  Council,  and  wri>ie  in  cordial  com- 
mendation of  the  Parliament.  Bishop.  Whiiaker  said  ;  "1  am 
in  hearty  sympathy  with  the  ends  which  you  propose."  Bishop 
Whitehead  of  Piftsburj;,  wrote: 

In  my  judgment  no  Christian  believer  should  licsilale  one  ninment  to 
make  the  presenlalion  of  the  Kcligion  uf  Jc^us  ChriM  grand  anil  impressive, 
so  that  it  may  make  itself  fell  powerfully  in  the  comparison  <i(  reli(,'ions. 
As  on  Ihe  day  o(  Pentecost,  here  will  be  men  from  every  nation  under 
heaven,  and  here  is  the  greatest  opportunity  men  have  ever  had  lo  hear  of 
the  wonderful  work  of  God,  (he  Incarnation  of  his  Son.     Who  can  tell  but 
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■hat  Ihe  great  Head  nf  (lie  (.'liiircli  niav.  in  his  prnvlilence,  make  use  ot  lliis 
Immense  (tatheriti^  lu  Ufh<:r  in  liie  Iriiimjili  <>[  his  Irulli,  when  at  the  name 
of  Jesus  every  knee  sliall  Ixiw  ? 

Bishop  Charles  C.  Grafton  of  Fond  du  I.ac,  wrote: 

Ono  result  will  lie  to   shmv    lliat  the  ftitisLinii   failh  was  never  ninrc 
nidely  or  more  int<.-lli>;eii11y  iK-lleved  in.  i^r  Je.us  Cliiist  more  ncloriii.i:lv  (ol 


The  late  Bishoji  I'hillips  Drooks  of  Massacluisetts,  wrote: 

The  ileslijn  seems  to  me  to  l>c  very  nrjble.  Il  n|>|ienlK  1«  llie  inia^'iiia- 
lion,  to  the  reaiiun.  anil  (<i  our  best  tiesiies  forliuninnity.  Tobring  togelhei 
in  large  council  the  rcpresenlatives  i>f  all  tlic  reliL,'ions  in  llie  uorlcl,  so  far 
as  that  can  be  done,  is  at  once  an  acknowledgment  of  the  reality  of  the 
religious  im|iulsc  nhcrever  il  lias  shown  itself,  and  uf  the  universal  action 
anU  guidance  and  love  of  God. 
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Many  of  the  eloquent  opinions  here  expressed  already  seem 
to  be,  in  the  light  of  what  the  Tarlianient  was  and  did,  truthful 
prophecies. 

As  an  example  of  the  bitter  hostility  which  the  Parliament 
aroused  in  some  good  men,  the  following  letter  to  the  Chair- 
man, from  Rev.  E.J.  Eitel  of  Hong  Kong,  is  worth  preserving  : 

Let  me  warn  you  not  to  deny  the  sovereignty  of  your  Lord  by  any 
further  continuance  of  your  agitation  in  favor  of  a  Parliament  not  sanctioned 
hy  his  Word.  If  misled  yourself,  at  least  do  not  mislead  others  nor  jeopar- 
dize, I  pray  you,  the  precious  life  of  your  soul  by  playing  fast  and  loose  with 
the  truth  and  cociuetting  with  false  religions.  I  give  you  credit  for  the  best 
intentions,  but  let  me  warn  you  that  you  are  unconsciously  planning  treason 
against  Christ. 

In  contrast  with  this  was  the  opinion  of  Rev.  George  T. 
Candlin  of  Tientsin  : 

1  am  deeply  impressed  with  the  momentous  consequences  of  your 
undertaking,  in  its  rclati(;n  to  Christian  missions  among  the  great  and 
ancient  faiths  of  the  Orient,  and  if  a  thoroughly  practical  character  can  be 
imparted  to  it.  I  foresee  as  its  result  a  yieat  enlightenment  of  missionaiv 
sentiment  at  home  and  a  grand  reform  <»f  mi>sion  methods  on  the  field, 
which,  once  realized,  would  inaugurate  a  new  era  of  missionary  success  and 
restore  the  unlimited  hope,  fervor,  and  triumph  of  apostolic  days. 

The  Chairman  formed  a  resolution,  strictlv  adhered  to, 
never  to  notice  by  public  reply  any  criticism  of  the  Parliament, 
and  yet  it  became  inevitably  a  part  of  his  work  to  explain  the 
Christian  and  Scriptural  grounds  on  which  the  defense  of  the 
Parliament  securely  rested.  In  many  public  addresses,  at  the 
International  Christian  Endeavor  Convention  (1S92)  in  New 
York,  before  the  International  Missionary  Union  at  Clifton 
Springs,  at  the  Bay  View  Assembly  in  Michigan,  and  elsewhere, 
and  by  frequent  contributions  to  The  Missionary  Review  of 
the  Worlds  The  llomiletie  Revieu\  The  Independent^  llie 
Golden  Rule,  The  Con^regationalist,  The  Christian  at  Work, 
The  Review  of  Revieii's,  or  some  other  organ  of  j)ul)lic  0})in- 
ion,  he  endeavored  to  show  how  fully  the  Parliament  was  in 
accord  with  the  Christian  spirit  of  brotherhood.  At  the  Chris- 
tian Endeavor  Convention  in  New  York  he  said  : 

I  have  no  doubt  that  this  phenomenal  meeting  will  make  apparent  the 
fact  that  there  is  a  certain  unity  in  Religion ;  that  is,  that  men  not  only  have 
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common  desires  and  needs,  but  also  have  perceived,  more  or  less  clearly, 
certain  common  trutlis.  And  as  the  Apostle  Paul,  with  his  unfailing  tact 
and  courtesy,  was  careful  to  tint!  common  ground  for  himself  and  his  Greek 
auditors  in  Athens,  before  he  preached  to  them  Jesus  and  the  resurrection, 
so  the  wise  Christian  missionary  is  discovering  that  he  must  not  ignore  any 
fragment  of  truth  which  the  heathen  mind  cherishes,  for,  thus  ignoring  it, 
he  makes  an  impassable  barrier  against  conviction  in  the  non-Christian 
mind.  I  believe  that  the  Parliament  will  do  much  to  promote  the  spirit  of 
human  brotherhood  amaig  those  of  diverse  faiths,  by  diminishing  ill-will, 
by  softening  rancor,  and  giving  men  the  privilege  of  getting  their  impres- 
sions of  others  at  first  hand.  We  believe  that  Christianity  is  to  supplant  all 
Other  religions,  because  il  c<intains  all  the  trutli  there  is  in  them  and  much 
besides,  revealing  a  redeeming  Ood.  The  ()l>ject  of  the  Parliament.it 
scarcely  needs  to  be  said,  is  not  to  foster  anv  temper  either  of  bigotry  cir  of 
indifferentism.  Each  man  is  rc(|uire(l  to  sj)eak  out  with  frankness  his  own 
convictions,  and,  without  cnmpromising  individual  faiths,  all  are  to  meet 
under  a  flag  emblazoned  with  the  words,  "Truth,  I.ove,  Fellowship," 
rejoicing  in  a  fraternity  that  involves  no  surrender  of  personal  opinions,  and 
no  abatement  of  faith  on  the  part  of  those  who  recognize  how  widely  Chris- 
tianity is  differentiated  from  other  systems.  As  any  wise  missitmary  in 
Bombay  or  Madras  would  be  glad  to  gather  beneath  the  shelter  of  his  roof 
the  scholarly  and  sincere  representatives  of  the  Hindu  religions,  so  Chris- 
tian America  invites  to  the  shelter  of  her  hosj>itable  roof,  at  her  grand  Fes- 
tival of  Peace,  the  spiritual  leaders  of  mankind  for  friendly  conference  over 
the  deepest  problems  of  human  existence.  Though  light  has  no  fellowship 
with  darkness,  light  doijs  have  fellowship  with  twilight,  (iod  has  not  left 
himself  without  witness,  and  those  who  have  the  full  light  of  the  Cross 
should  bear  brotherly  hearts  toward  all  who  grope  in  a  dimmer  illumination. 
While  the  Apostle  Paul  denounced  an  idol-worship  which  was  devil-wor- 
ship, he  fully  recognized  that  not  all  heathen  religion  was  of  that  malign 
quality.  He  instructed  the  .Athenians  that  he  and  they  adored  the  same 
God,  of  whom  all  were  the  offspring,  they  in  ignorance  of  God's  full  nature, 
and  he  in  the  blessed  knowledge  which  Christ  had  given  him.  Rev. 
Thomas  L.  Gulick,  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  expresses  his  faith  that  St. 
Paul,  who  quotes  heathen  writers  in  conhnnationof  his  own  theology,  would 
not  refuse  to  confer  with  those  whom  he  approvingly  (juotes. 

The  character  and  convictions  of  the  men  most  heartily 
cooperating  with  the  General  Committee  doubtless  mitigated 
the  severity  of  the  criticisms  which  their  novel  and  daring 
undertaking  would  otherwise  have  brought  down  upon  them. 
The  Chairman  of  the  Committee  was  greatly  assisted  in  his 
correspondence  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  A.  P.  Happer,  for  forty  years 
a  missionary  of  the  Presbyterian  Board  in    China.     He  was 
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taithfullv  Iieliied  in  many  ways  by  the  counsel  of  Rev, 
(jecrge  Washhiirn,  n.!)..  of  Constantinople.  Rev.  Simeon  K. 
Gilbert,  D.D.,  of  The  Adiamc,  was  always  active  and  effect- 
ive in  liis  defense  of  tlie  I'arliament.  Tlie  Rev.  Dr.  li.  M. 
Wherry,  y\\  Chicago,  for  many  years  resident  in  India,  kindly 
aided  the  Committee  in  its <orresi)(indence  with  representatives 


of  the  various  fatthji  prevailing  in  Hindustan,  atid  with  Knglish 
journals  in  that  country. 

The  Rev.  J.  S.  Chandler,  missionary  of  the  .American  Board 
In  Madura,  South  India,  s;iid : 

In  Ijrinijiii};  lo^i-llicr  n.-|iri:»i'iitutiv(.'sii[  tliu  difCt'ienl  ifix'at  rcliKiuns,  you 
will  wmply  LriiiR  iiiK.  a  f.icus  tlial  whith  is  laking  plaJe  alreaiiy  oil  i-vcry 
mission  field.  \Vi-  are  cnntiniially  comparing  Chrislianity  with  Hinduism, 
and  striving  to  find  out  wherein  they  aRree  as  vrell  as  iliffet.  The  forcmosl 
Brahman  mcinher  of  the  bar,  here  in  Madura,  recently  said  lo  me  :  "The 
linif  is  fast  ap[)roachini;  u-htn  tlie  liesl  religion  must  tome  to  llie  front." 
So  wc  art  also  alw-iys  haling  tunfctenies  with  llie  representatives o(  Islam; 
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e  of  thein  has  my  copy  of  ihe  Koran  and  my  Tamil  Bible 


and  at  this  time  or 

Rev.  George  D.  Marsh,  missionary  of  the  American  IJoard 
at  Philippopolis,  Bulgaria,  wrote: 

1l  is  Christian  in  its  inlenl,  spirit  and  daiing.  It  is  aggresiive  Cliris- 
lianity  in  its  readiness  tii  use  all  means  that  make  for  righteousness,  peace, 
and  the  good  of  all  men.     It  is  lalAolit  Christianity  in  its  longing  to  meet 


all  men  and  to  do  (hem  good.     It  is  afoslolie  Chti^lianily  It 
"  look  ni>t  eierj'  man  on  his  own  things,  hut  every  man  also  c 

The  Hon.  Maya  Das,  a  leadint;  native  Christia 
British  Commissioner  and  Magislrnte.  sent  a  <■< 
expressing  his  hope  of  seeing  "your  great  cimnlrt 
wlii'ch  I'rovidence  se 


1  of  India.? 
rdial  letter. 
and  peoj.le 


on  this  special  opportunity  t 

offered."     He  wrote  of  his  f.iith  thai  this  Piirliamont,  tl 

filnient  of  .Akbar's  dream,  will  do   in<al(ulal)lc  good,  [i 
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O  how  grand  it  will  be  when  men  frum  east  and  wesi,  north  and  soulh, 
;et  tciKethcr  admittinBthe  universal  truth  ol  the  Falhcrliood  of  tiod!  And 
us  hope  that  many  will  be  led  to  the  higher  and  most  lilessed  truth  as  it 
in  jesus.     One  thing  is  as  certain  as  that  the  hot  sun  is  shininj?  over  us 


I  da\ 


d  that  h 


if  ther. 


n  the  k 


:  of  Jes 


The  V. 


vbeslnl  e 


;  fallen 


ami    c 


Readers  of  Rev.  M.  1..  Cordon's  delij,'htful  book,"  An  Amer- 
ican Missionary  in  Japan,"  will  reiiieiiibcr  the  tjirilling  chapter 
on  the  revival  in  Captain  Janes's  school,  and  the  account  of  (he 
young  men  who  were  then  brought  to  Christ,  and  whose 
Christian  devotion  and  apostolic  labors  have  already  affected 
the  history  of  lhe"SunriseKinpdoin."  Many  of  these,  Yokoi, 
Ebina.  Miyagawa,  Ichihara  and  others,  became  members  of  the 
Advisory  Council  on  the  I'arhainent  of  Religions,  and  wroleof 
their  earnest  gratimde  that  such  a  congress  was  to  be  held. 


:  •> 
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and  of  their  c onlKlcnro  that  it  would  advance  the  cause  of 
truth  and  brotherhood. 

•'I  lifhovc  simcii'ly,"  wn»to  one.  "that  such  a  con,&;rcss  wiM  lie  ci>n- 
ilinivr  nut  (inl\  tn  tho  lu'ttiT  umlorstandink;  of  different  Mstems  of  religious 
(•iilli,  but  that  it  may  also  help  the  pro&;re>s  of  religious  truth  among  all 
natmnM  ami  the  pronioiion  uf  the  eauNe  of  liumanity  in  general.** 

Another  said: 

The  nlea  seems  tt»  me  li»fty  ami  uplifting.  What  can  Iw  more  impres- 
hlve  than  an  asMMuhly  i>l  the  representatives  «»f  all  the  diverse  religitms  of 
all  the  will  Id.' 

The  l\ev.  N'l^shiyas  lliraiwa.  of  the  'riieoloii^ica!  Department 
of  the  MelhodJNl  .Srininaiy  in  l\>k\\),  believed  that  the  Par- 
liament would  have  an  iunnense  intluenee  on  the  religious 
tlumglit  of  mankind.  an(l'*i;ive  a  new.  i^^reat  impetus  to  the 
world  wiile    Christian   evani^eli/ation    movement." 

Kollowinvi  the  advice  of  Rev.  Dr.  M((Jilvarv,  one  of  the 
Presbyterian  missionaries  amoni.^  tiie  Laos,  the  present  Kinij: 
of  Siam,  the  only  <ro\\ned  representalives  t»f  pure  Ihiddhism 
n  »w  living,  sinic  the  downfall  of  the  Kim,^  of  Ihninah,  was 
inviti'd,  thuMii'Ji  llu"  <ointesy  of  our  National  (lovernment,  to 
alleiid  the  railiament.  lie  uas  not  able  !  >  leave  his  coiintrv 
lo  \\yi\  fhr  I'.vpn^ilion,  in  \Nlii(h  he  had  shown  the  i,'reatest 
inh'ir>.l,  bill  III',  bitdhei.  Pi im  e  ( 'handrailat,  (  ontributed  an 
nnpoilanl  p.ipii  whuh  w.is  lead  before  the  Congress  of  Relii^- 

I'm -ihh  ni  \\  dli.im  Miller,  ol  the  Christian  Collei^e,  Madras, 
p)H\rd  hiiii.ill  one  o|  the  most  faithful  and  etVnient  friends  of 
llir.  I'.iihami  III.  en^ai;in,i;  in  a  hr^v  correspondence,  securing 
impoiiiiiil  p.ipeii,  ami  generously  contributing  of  his  own 
hiiidi  lo  w It'll  hi'  lM'lii'\etl  a  most   important  and  praiseworthy 

iiiidi  I  l<il>  hut 

\  hubit  It  III  I  w.ii  iiiii  It)  the  Chairman  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
!i  I  I  ImImm  \  1. '•!  mm  Pi  oh'.soi  ol  the  Theological  College  of 
(III    |!iImihiiiI  hull  ti  (hiiiih  in  South  Africa: 

h  tiill  I'l  III  Mil  liit-\  lilt  11  III  llii-i  iiidustii.il  age  a  uni<]ue  demonstration 
III  Mil  hiillt  Mt-tl.  Mtiiiiit;liiiitl  iill  .tLM■^  iii.iii  has  sought  his  true  life  in  the 
■  iijii  i-i  It -ii'tl  •tiiil  ■  tipi  iii>ihii.il  ll  \\i\\  111*  ii  miisdity  echo  to  the  voice  of 
liinl  M'lOiInn  iiiitii  iimI  lu'luiili  i  ii\«.i>  liis  hue  lilt*  f<>r  that  which  pleases  and 
dii     ll     I'lil  liii    ii    iifiiiii  III       ll    iiiiiv  Mills   at  i'dmplihii  an  incalculable  go(»d. 
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Rev.  George  Sari,'eam,  foniierlv  President  of  the  Western 
Methodist  Conference  of  the  West  Indies,  wrote: 

It  remained  for  tlic  Lnileii  Stales  of  America  to  link  wilfi  the  greatest 
expositionof  the  imluslrv  of  all  nations  a  I'arliamenl  o(  all  fie  Religions. 
The  earnest  prayers  of  Chrisllan  people  ivili  implore  the  blessing  of  God  to 
rest  upon  every  effort  to  catty  out  tliis  uniijue  conception.  The  Christian 
Church,  with  her  world-wide  sympathy,  will  have  a  glorious  opportunity  of 


recogniiinn  in  the  re|ire>entativcs  of  oilier  reliyions  the  brotherhood  of 
mjn.  I  cherish  the  ho[ie  that,  among  other  results,  (he  contemplated  Par. 
liaineiit  will  have  a  blessed  effect  upon  the  peace  of  the  world. 

The  I'arliariient  was  conceived  and  carried  on  in  the  s|)iril 
of  Milton's  faith,  that  "thougli  all  the  winds  of  doctrine  were 
let  loose  to  play  upon  the  earth,  so  Truth  be  in  the  field,  we  do 
injuriously  to  misdoitlit  her  strength.  Let  her  and  falsehood 
grapple ;  who  ever  knew  Trtith  put  to  the  worst  in  a  free  and 

Prof.  Sampey,  of  the   Southern  Baptist  Theological  Semi- 
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nary,  Louisville,  wrote  ;  "  Let  an  honest  effort  be  made  to  get 
at  the  facts  of  relij<ious  experience,  and  the  truth  of  God  will 
take  care  of  itself." 

Rev.  James  Kerr,  of  Glasgow,  wrote : 

The  conception  of  such  i  Parliament  uf  Keli^'ioiis  is  worthy  of  so  great 
an  ocoiiion.  The  tiilh  of  Christ,  of  which  I  am  a  witness,  cannot  suffer 
any  eclip«:  in  the  presence  uf  anv  iir  all  of  the  great  historic  faiths  of  the 


world.  The  comparisons  and  tlic  contrasts  lictween  llii.-  f;os|>e!  at  the  once 
crucified  bm  now  eTnlted  Jesus,  and  the  iithei  eos|iels  thai  liavi:  proffered 
their  healing  halms  for  humanity,  which  such  a  i'atlianicnt  will  present  and 
accentuate  amid  the  world's  civiliialion  at  the  dose  cif  this  nineteenth  cen- 
tury 111  the  Christian  era,  must,  I  am  fully  conlident.  draw  world-wide  atten- 
tion to  the  sons  of  the  heavenlv  host  on  the  plains  of  liethlehem.  "Glory  to 
God  in  the  hii;hest  and  on  earlli  ,^:ice.  K<««[  will  to  men." 

Rev.   Lyndon  S.  Cnnvfnrd,   an   .-Xmerican    missionary   in 
Broossa.  Turkey,  wroti-; 

The  \ety  thought  uf  sucli  n  (tnlherin);  .sends  a  thrill  of  joyful  hope 
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thrciUKli  nnil  tliri>U)(li  us.  \Vl-  hk  believing  that  we  shall  feci  in  our  work 
here  Ihe  influenci!  of  llie  Inrfier  Ihuughls  and  iiis|iiretl  pravers  uf  Ihe  Relig- 
icius  Congrt.sii.  \Vc  il<i  want  the  teachers  and  priciil.s  of  ihese  ohi  churches 
to  look  upon  us  not  as  enemies  come  to  disturb  their  relisious  repoiie,  but  as 
friends,  as  mei>sc[i>,'ers  liearini;  good  tidings,  to  arouse  them  up  lo  mental  and 
spiritual  activity,  and  to  help  them  to  come  out  into  a  clearer  understandinj; 
uf  their  privileges  as  sons  of  GihI  and  as  niemlwrs  of  the  universal  brother- 


Prof.  Kdward  liurde,  of  (leneva,  wrole  : 

I  liey  111  express  my  hearty  sympathv  with  sucti  a  purpose,  and  pray  tn 
(iod  (hat  lie  will  puur  nut  bis  blessinifs  u|iun  the  intended  ConifresseK. 

Ri-v.  Wilhtir  I'.  I'addock.  rwtor  of  St.  .Andrew's  Protes- 
tant Kpiscopai  C'liiirih.  I'hiladclphia,  wrote  of  the  I'arliatiient : 

It  will  l)ruadcn  humnn  thought,  create  a  dee;ier  Irclini;  of  charily  and 
KockI  will,  and  serve  to  unite  the  races  liy  !tmni(er  ties  of  sympathy  and  in 
closer  bonds  nf  Christian  l)nillie[hoiMl. 

Rev.  Riiliard  \.  Arrnslroni;  of  Liverpool,  wrote  : 
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Vour  Congress  will,  1  feel  sure,  l>nni(  into  a  clear  light  the  great  fact 
that  while  theology  divides,  religion  unites. 

That  earnest  Christian,  Hon.  Harnam  Singh,  uncle  of  His 
Royal  Highness  Jatjat  Jit  Singh,  the  Maharajah  of  Kari)uthala, 
who  was  one  of  the  visitors  at  the  Exposition,  greatly  regretted 
his  inability  to  be  present  at  the  Parliament,  whose  principles 
he  cordially  approved. 

President  A.  M.  Fairbairn,  D.D.,  Mansfield  College, 
Oxford,  wrote : 

I  think  it  a  scheme  of  great  promise  and  interest,  especially  if  it 
l)e  so  conducted  as  to  bring  aixjut  a  greater  sympathy,  more  co-operation 
and  mutual  understanding  on  the  part  of  the  churches.  Whateyer  aims  at 
such  ends  meets  with  my  most  cordial  ap|>royal. 

Cavaliere  Matteo  Prochet,  D.I).,  of  the  P^vangelical  Wald- 
ensian  Church,  wrote  from  Rome. 

I  think  that  the  scheme  is  a  good  one,  and  quite  worth  tlie  attention  of 
every  thoughtful  mind.  Truth  can  hear  the  broad  davlii(ht,  and  has  noth- 
ing to  fear  from  it. 

The  call  for  the  Parliament  whicfi  assembled  in  Chicago 
was  conceived  in  the  spirit  of  the  broadest  fraternity  and  bore 
a  Christian  imprint.      Rev.  John  Coleman  Adams,  I). I).,  wrote: 

It  affonls  an  expression  of  the  soul  of  the  church  in  modern  days. 
The  call  for  the  first  great  gathering  in  the  name  of  all  iviigions  goes  forth 
to  the  world  bearing  the  autograph  of  the  followers  of  Je>u>  (!hrist.  It  is 
an  expression  of  the  hospitality  of  Nineteenth  Century  Christianity. 

Rev.  Krank  Woods  Baker,  of  St.  Paul's  Kj)iscopal  Church, 
Cincinnati,  wrote: 

The  Parliament  may  do  much  to  establish  a  new  and  better,  a  sympa- 
thetic, basis  for  future  missionary  work.  It  will  contribute  immensely  to 
that  for  which  all  true  men  are  |)raying  :  that  is,  n(;t  only  the  unity  of 
Christendom,  but  also  the  much  larger  union  of  all  religions  in  building 
man  up  into  the  perfected  image  of  God  in  which  he  was  and  is  created. 

Comprehension  and  not  exclusiveness  is  the  key  to  the 
world's  progress  and  enlightenment  at  the  present  time. 
Men  are  unwilling  to  know  only  half  the  truth.  Not  only  are 
their  thoughts  widened  with  the  process  of  the  suns,  but  their 
hearts  are  growing  larger.  They  are  unwilling  to  exclude 
from  their  brotherly  sympathies  any  who  are  groping,  how- 
ever blindly,  after  (iod. 
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Dr  Gordon,  in  a  recent  book,  *'An  American  Missionary 
in  Japan,"  says: 

As  is  well  knuwn,  the  word  "heathen"  is  practically  dropped  from 
the  revised  version  of  the  New  Testament.  Un-Christian  peoples  justly 
object  to  it  as  a  degrading  term,  and  the  writer  joins  with  nearly  all  his 
colleagues  in  studiously  avoiding  its  use. 

The  Rev.  Gilbert  Reid,  M..\.,  a  Presbyterian  missionary  in 
China,  in  a  pamphlet  on  the  duty  of  Cliristian  missions  to  the 
upper  Chinese  classes,  quotes  with  approval  the  words  which 
good  Isaac  Watts  was  wont  to  sini,^: 

"Seize  uj)(>n  truth  wlicrc'cr  it  is  found, 
Amf)nL(  your  friends,  amom;  voiir  foes, 
On  Christ ian  or  on  licathcii  L(round, 
The  floui;t'>  divine  where'er  it  >:rows  , 
Net,dect  the  piiekles.  and  assume  the  rose." 

A  Woman's  Coiniiiittcc  (»n  Kt^lii^ious  C()n::rosses,  under 
the  leadersliip  of  Rev.  Aui^usla  j.  ("li;ij)iM.  I).l)..  jiid  assisted  bv 
such  helpers  as  I.ady  Henry  Somerset  and  Miss  Frances  K. 
Willard,  cordially  ('orjpLTated  with  the  Parliament  of  Relii^ions 
and  secured  the  presence  and  participation  of  some  of  the 
most  distinguished  women  of  our  time. 

Rev.  Wm.  C  (iannett,  of  Rochester,  New  York,  wrote: 
Your    plan    will    >uninio:i    the    most     truly    Kcumenical    Council    of 
Religion  that  tlic  worM   has  ever  seen  or  dreamed   of.     Whoever  cares  for 
freedom,    fellowship    and    character    in    Kelitrion    must    needs    wish    the 
beautiful  hope  success,  and  he  glad  to  do  anytliing  he  can  to  further  it. 

fiishop  John  II.  Vincent,  D.D.,  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  in  acceptini^  a  position  on  the  Advisory  Council, 
wrote  : 

I  wish  that  there  mieht  be  a  great  Christian  Union  in  a  great  hall, 
with  every  denomination  that  names  Chrisl  j)resent.  holding  for  two  hours 
a  regular  division  meeting,  and  then  all  gettini:  together  lo  rect\iirnize  the 
relation  of  all  to  the  Repuhlic  and  the  race.  It  will  he  the  most  maynihcent 
spectacle  the  Christian  world  has  ever  seen.  Su|)posc  that  there  were  fifty 
classes  of  people  who  accepted  or  recognized  Jesus  :  the  I'nitarians,  who 
recognize  him  as  a  man  ;  the  Mohammedans,  wlm  recogni/c  him  jis  a 
prophet;  the  Jew.s,  who  recognize  him  as  one  of  their  teachers  :  and  then 
all  the  classes  of  Christians  who  recoi^'nize  his  divinity. 

The  Rev.  Richard  S.  Storrs.  D.D.,  I. L.I).,  of  Hrooklvn, 
President  of  the  American  Bt)ard  of  Foreign  Missions,  wrote  : 


TirK  WOkl.U'S  KKftilMXSt:. 


Professor 'I'honiar;  S,  Hastin.Lis,  !).[>.,  of  the  I'nion  TheoloK- 
ical  Seiiiinarv,  Ni:w  Yurk,  wroie  of  his  t-nrnest  syriipiithy  with 
the  objects  whi<  h  ibt:  L'oiiiiKittee  had  in  view. 

Bishoi.  Kdtt-ard  C  Anclrftts  i>£  thi-  Moiliodist  Episcopal 
Church,  New  V.>rk.  wrule  : 

A  lull  eiliil'ilioii  <■(  llic  r<.'1iKi'>tis  inslilutimis  ^ii.l  forces  under  H'liicli 
mixlern  sncicty  i^  Jiavinii  tlr  inMulik'  ilivi'lojiuieut,  cannot  fitil  l<i  'ic  iif  grral 
service  to  tlic  Cliurdi  nnrl  liuiimuitv. 

Ex-President  S.  C.  Kartlelt,  of  Dartinouili  Ci)llei;e.  wroio: 

In  my  upininri  ihis  ni.ivcmeul  in  connection  wUli  llic  CiilumbiHii  Kx|x.- 
aition,  may.  |>(.'r)ni|i>-.  iHnmic  llie  m<l^t  ini))i>rtiint  nnil  nolewurthy  u^))ect  of 
the  luiMtt  iKitcniiilliy  ualherinK  nl  [>ur  ({eneratiun. 
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President  Merrill  E.  Gates,  of  Amherst  College,  in  accept- 
ing membership  on  the  Advisory  Council,  wrote  : 

I  shall  be  glad  to  he  of  service  in  any  way  within  my  power  in  promot- 
ing the  worthy  object  which  the  Council  has  in  view. 

^1\G  late  Rev.  Dr.  A.  P.  Peabodv,  of  Harvard,  wrote  : 
I  ])elieve  that  nothin^j  can  contribute  so  largely  to  the  honor  of  Religion, 
to  the  establishment  of  Christian  faith  where  it  has  in  any  wav  suffered 
eclipse  or  decline,  and  to  the  progress  of  effective  religious  and  Christian 
work  among  those  outside  the  pale  of  Christian  instruction  and  influence,  as 
a  mutually  good  understanding  among  tiiose  of  every  name  who  believe  in 
the  Fatherhood  of  God  ami  the  ijrotheriioodof  man. 

Prof.  D.  W.  Simon,  of  tiie  Congregational  Theological 
Hall,  Edinburgh,  wrote: 

The  idea  of  the  Congresses  commancls  my  heartiest  sympathy.  I  trust 
It  may  be  fully  realized.  If  it  be.  I  cannot  doubt  it  will  greatly  promote 
that  brotherhood  of  the  nations  fur  which  so  many  of  the  best  men  of  the 
race  arc  longing  and  working.  While  sitting  last  year  on  the  shore  of  your 
wonderful  lake,  I  fell  into  dreaming  of  the  day  wlien  the  Knglish-speaking 
branches  of  the  human  race  should  be  (c<lerated.  Your  dream  includes 
mine — is  grander.  May  it  be  much  mnrc  tlian  a  dream,  and  that  soon  I 
Any  help  I  can  render  is  at  your  disposal. 

Prof.  E.  Cominer,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  of  the  UniNt-rsitv  of  Hres- 
lau,  wrote : 

I  trust  your  excellent  idvas  will  iiiei-t  with  great  .success.  I  shall  be 
happy  to  promote  the  work  s«>  tar  a>  I  am  able,  and  if  po>siblc  be  j)re.^ent 
at  the  catholic  meetings  in  iSo^ 

President  II.  O.  Huttorfit'ld,  D.D.,  of  Olivet  College,  Mich- 
igan, wrote : 

The  material  exhibit  will  be  maunirKcnt  beyond  the  jxjwer  of  words  to 
describe,  but  without  the  quickening  presence  of  the  Congresses  it  will  be 
Iwidy  without  soul. 

Prof.  John  Ba.scom,  EL. I).,  of  Williams  College,  wrote: 

The  work  proposed  seems  to  me  to  be  the  culminating  i-\|)ressi(>n  of 
that  concord  of  thought  and  action  sought  f«»r  by  the  Columbian  Kxposi- 
tion.  It  is  likely  to  receive  the  cordial  >upport  of  all  who  bflievc  that 
peaceful  coun.sel  is  the  most  perfect  medium  «)f  truth. 

Sir  Edwin  Arnold,  K.C.I.P^,  C.S.I.,  wrote.  undtT  (Lite  of 
December  15,  1S91  : 

I  accept  with  pleasure  the  h<^)nt)r  of  my  nominatii»n  to  the  Council  of 
the  World's  Congress  Auxiliary  of  the  Columbian  Kxposition.  sympathizing 
as  I  do  heartily  with  the  principles  of  the  Parliament  of  Religions. 


4-  lllsroKY  Ol'   TlIK  I'Akl.lAMliNT. 

Ill  Ilis  (.■orrc's|)<iiiiIt;iiiv  witli  iht-  Jajninese,  the  (.'hairiiian 
was  failhfiillv  assisli-<l  l.v  i'rosidcut  Alexander  Tison.  ot  llie 
Impeiial  l.awS.lu.o!  ,>f '■r..ky(.. 

The  Hon.  Mr.  Justiie  -Xriiecr  Ali,  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
Caktitta.  the  lilieral-iiiiiided  Moslem  scholar,  whose  article  on 
"The  Real   Status  of    Women   in  Isl^m,"  published    in    7/ie 


Xim-Unilh  Crntiny.  of  He|)icMLlier,  iScji,  c\<ilcd  a  wide  interest, 
and  whose  rerent  w.irk  un  -'riie  Sjiirii  of  Islam"  awakened 
attention' in  Hnj^'land,  wmii'  a  iim^t  mnlial  letter  in  regard  to 
the  I'arlian.ent  ..f  Reli>:i"n-.      He  >aiil  : 

'■Mv  ,.«n  (-..nvicli,,.!  i>  .li.l  in  iIil-  M,.lo  «(,.,.■  ii,l--llL-,l,.,a  lil.crty  i;ocs 

lieinK  viuwecl  wilhiml  lln-  ii»di.i\.il  M.n  «huli  -till  ],i,'v;til>  m  [liu  i.lil 
winld."  He  CKjin-sseU  1li^  ijrtvK  Anm  !•.  imir,  I..  CIiLml:-.  in  iS.i.i,  -^iiiil 
join  in  tlw  ^rtatc^l  ni'liii-Vi-Mu'iiI  <>\  I  In- 1  itUiii\.  uIm.  h  i.iii  ('.  pinniiltL't  lias 
planneil.  and  onjiiy  thf  [irii  iU'iji.-  'A  c  .imiiiL  m\"  imiUu  I  m  iIIi  iln-  ficc  iiili't. 


Til 
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lect  of  Ihe  West.  V.i.i  li.in-  iiu  n.-sr  .or.lial  sympatliy  in  tl„ 
of  briniiinft  toittdiet.  mi  a  iruinmim  liiiiiiuiiiUri:iii  jilalfurm.  Ilii 
tivM  (if  all  im{iorlanl  »((I/-'>/orI.'l'<l^,  I  tc>(:ir<l  yciur  ]ir<>k'rnni 
an  epoch  in  the  histury  of  rcliiiiiius  liuvt'lnptiu'iit." 

The  Bij;lit  Hon.  Lord  Kj;ertoii  of  'l';ilt<iii  htoIl' 

As  Chairman  of  the  Church  Deft-n^t:  InstiUiti..ii.  l..>iia'>ii. 

years,  1  am  thoroughly  in  favur  nf  ilcnominatiunal  teachings 


The  Rev.  J,  K.  K:l 
University,  Wyshin.ytc 

Nothiiiit  in  cuiin.',tiM 
much  as  the  I'arliaiiii'iit  nf 
the  wotid  were  eoiiiiii^'  l>.i< 


.  J'R-sl.iciit  .)f  Jlinvnrd 

i..u.L(li  Ilie  Uul>.'l  i^iii.ifiies  <>1 
nlect..f  Heaven,       The  cun- 
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A  World's  Parliament  of  Religions  in  which  only  a  few 
were  interested  would  be  a  misnomer  ;  therefore,  the  Chair- 
man endeavored  lo  secure  by  jiersonal  letters  the  cooperation 
of  many  relij;ious  leaders  all  the  world  over.  More  than  leu 
thousand  letters  and  forty  thousand  documents  were  sent  out, 


and  the  list  of  Advisow  Ci.umilors  finallv  rea.hed  beyond 
three  tliousiniil.  Anion^;  the  most  earnest  friends  whidi  the 
Parliament  >,':iiui-d  were  k-ailing  Jewish  scholars  of  England, 
Cennany  and  Auicri.a.  Tlic  Rev.  II.  Adier,  Chief  Rabbi  <.f 
the  British  Kiiipire,  sujjj^a'slcil  ;is  a  te\t  for  ihc  I'.irliauient  ihe 
words  of  the  Hebrew  iiroplicl,  "Have  we  not  all  one  h^tlier  ? 
Hath  not  one  Cod  created  us  ?  " 

It  will  furnish  an  idea  of  the  work   nnderlaken   merely   to 
glance  at  a  selected  list  of  some  of  the  members  of  the  Advis- 
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ory    Council,    luuittinj;    iudm    <p[    tin-  naiiics  pri-'vinusl; 
liuiied  : 

The  lale  I.urd  ■|Viuivs..ii.  '[Ik-  Ki.  Kl'v.  J.  J,  S.  r.r<™iK-.  1M>.. 
of  Wurceiter.  The  Kl.  lU-v.  \V.  linv.l  Cu reenter.  H.h-.  l!i-!ii.p  ..I 
Prof."  Khys-DavUls,  V,.,t.  K  M.ix  MuIIut.  I'n.f.  Jamo  l.twKi'-'' 
James  Drummond,  and  I'rof.  J.  Eslliii  Car|niittT.  nf  *  Kfi.ni  I'nivirsi 


VuTv  Kevcreiiit  k.  I'nviiu  Miiilli.  Ili'.iii  <.!  <'.llIlLll<lll^  ;  M 
W.'ll.  Fremanllv,  si.  Kilniii  Arii..l.|.  I>i,  Umr>  Marlii 
Bruce,  Kev.  J.  Miirra)  Mikli.ll.  t!ic  Wty  K.i ,  fi,  W 
of  \VilldR■^^<.-l  ;  -[In-  Vi;i.,'i;,l,k-  Anli.l.-^Hi.ii  1 'iilf,  I'r 
Rev.  i.  K.  (■liii'li^iiii.  l'-l>-.  l'r»f.  Hin.y  llniMiii,..i,.l, 
Hughes.  Kev.  Jusepli  i'urwuMm,  Tr,.).  K..I.1.1I  \V.,tt~.  li.H. 
don,  Kev.  Owen  <:,  U liiuli.a.!*.  Ilnti.  l>.i.liil>liiii  N^.jiv.ii, 
Booth,  Cai)tain  C.  J.  \V.  I'foun.k-s.  Klv.  ].,1iii  Siintli.  A.^ 
William  T.  Stea.l,  Kdilor  nf  tin-  K,viexi-of  Rcz-!c:v,.  Kcv. 
Pro£.  Rolit.  li.  Uruminnnd.  kcv.  J^.liii  E'rvct-  I)avii-s.  Kcv. 
Robert  K.  Dniiglass  of  tli<^   U^ili^h  Miim'iiih,  Kw.  W.  U 
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Kerr,  Rev.  T  E.  Holland,  Rev.  H.  R.  Hatveis,  A.M.,  James  Johnston,  and 
Rev.  Henry  S.  Lunn,  D.D.,  Editor  of  the  Hiview  of  tkt  Churdus. 


AUSTRIA-HUNGAKV. 

Rev.  E.  Frommel,  Dr.  Sliickenl>erK,  Count  A.  Benislorff,  Prof.  Olto 
Pfleiderer,  Prof.  M.  Lazarus  and  RabUi  Maybaum,  of  Berlin ;  Dr.  Phillip 
Braun.  of  Slultgart;  Prof.  I.mhardt,  Prof.  Gregory  and  Prof.  Fr.  Buhl,  of 
Leipsic  University;  Prof.  C.  Siegfried,  of  Jena ;  Prof.  S.  H.  Scbultz,  of  Gottin- 


Kcn ;  Dr.  T.  Bach  alKlProf.  K.  Hummel.  D.D.,  of  the  University  of  Munich  : 
Rev.  Tolialero  K.  Caskcy.  of  Dresden;  Rev.  C.  A.  Slovcr-Witi,  U.D., 
of  Vienna  ;  Prof.  Fr.  Balo{{h  and  Prof.  Joseph  V.  Erdos.of  Debreciin,  Hun- 
fcary:  Mr.  M.  Zmigrodskl,  of  Cracovie;  Kev.  Kr.  Kecskeneiti  and  Rev.  I.. 
P.  Kaspar.of  Prague  ;  Prof.  W.  Sibts.of  Buda-Pesth  ;  Rev.  Ferdinand  Ciiar, 
Sr.,  Moravia. 


I'rof.  J.  1.  Doedes.  D-D.,  and  Prof.  V.  Valeton,  Jr.,  of  Hrecht  Uni- 
sily;  rn)f.  H.n„ri,„f  the  fniversily  ul  Uyden  ;  Pro!.  G.  Wildeli.wr,  of 
■ninen    Univcisily  ;    E,  Jilicm,  ol    Amsterdam  ;  Count  Gnblet  d'Alviella, 
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» 
Brussels;   Kcv.   Kennedy  Anet,   Brussels;   Rev.    1*.  T.  Waldenstnim,  I).I).. 
M.l'.,  of  Stockholm;  Rev.  K.  K.  B.  Horn,  of  Christiania ;   Prof.  Von  Orelli, 
of  Basle  ;   Prof,  (ioilet,  of   Neuchalel ;   I'rof.  Gautier,  of  Lausanne,  and  Mr. 
Charles  Fermand,  of  (icneva. 

FROM  FRANCK,  IIAIV,  HI  I.(;AkI  A,  sI'AIN,  HRKKV.  AFRICA,  SYRIA,  KIC. 

Prof.  C.  Bruston.  of  the  I'niversity  of  France;  Rev.  R.  \V.  McAll  and 
Rev.  W.  (iil>M>n,  »)f  Paris;  Rev.  11.  Bach,  President  of  the  V.  M.  C.  A.  of 
France;  l*rof.  Fniilio  C«)nil)a  and  Rev.  John  11.  Kager,  of  Florence;  Rev. 
R.J.  Nevin  and  Rev.  J.  (i«»r(h>n  (irav,  I). I).,  <•!  Rome;  Rev.  11.  N.  Ptarnum, 
of  Ilarpoot;  Rev.  Wni.  11.  (iulick.<»f  San  Scl>a>tian,  Spain;  Prof.  M.  Bala- 
hanow,  of  Sopliia,  Rev.  J.  1".  C  lark,  *>\  Saniokon,  l)i.  Andrew  Murrav,  C'aj)e 
Colony,  Rev.  M.  1).  \.  Simin>,  ("nni;<i  I'ice  .Stale;  Rev.  11.  11.  Jes>up,  I). I)., 
Dr.  (ieo.  F.  Pi^^^t,  Rev.  Daniel  Hiiss.  D.D.,  ami  .Mr.  .'*^elim  Ke>.<ul),  of 
Beirut. 

FK«>M    INHIA. 

Rev.  Jani  .\li,  Ci»nsul  Ilenrv  Piallantinc,  i»f  Pxanbav  ;  Rev.  A.  Bunker, 
Bunnah,  Hon.  Maya  Das.  Mr.  .Mohan  Deva,  of  Lahore;  Rev.  J.  Heiricks, 
G,  .S.  Iyer,  Fditor  of  the  ///;/<///.  Mr.  B.  B.  Xa,k'arkar,  of  Bombay;  Rev.  J. 
N.  Ogdvie,  Consul  (ieneral  Samuel  Merrill,  P.  C".  Mozoomdar,  of  Calcutta; 
Mr.  J.  J.  Modi. 

FROM    rHINA    AM>    Ar>lk\II\. 

lion.  Puni;  K\vanjs^\'u,  1  ir>t  Secretary  of  Chinese  Lev;ati(»n,  Washing- 
t(m,  D.  C;  President  \V.  .\.  P.  Martin,  D.D.,  and  Pr(;f.  J.  T.  Headland,  of 
the  Imperial  University;  Rev.  Dr.  Whitmv  and  Rev.  Dr.  11.  Blodget, 
Peking;  Rev.  M.  A.  Cludmers.  1  L.D,,  Hong  Kong;  Rev.  John  Ross,  <}f 
Monkden;  Rev.  Dr.  Wheeler,  Rev.  \'.  K.  \  en  and  Rev.  Dr.  I'aher,  of  Shang- 
hai; Rev.  Dr.  L.  D.  Bevan,  Mellxiurne  ;  Rev.  Ja»nes  Rickard,  lirighton  ; 
The  Rt.  Rev.  J^aumauie/  .'^mith,  \>A).,  Bi>liop  of  Sydnev,  New  .South 
Wales. 

HAWAIIAN     1>1  A.M)>,    HAVl!,    MIXU'O,    WW. 

I'rof.  William  I).  Alexander,  'Die  Rev.  Mosrs.  Draper,  Lnierson, 
Gulick,  Hosmer,  Hv<le,  Oleson.  Prof.  Timoteo,  Hawaiian  l>lands;  Rt.  Rev. 
J.  T.  Holly,  Missionary  Bi^hop  of  Hayti;  Rev.  .\.  J.  Steelman,  Mexico ; 
Rev.  F.  M.  Haymaker,  (iautemala;  Rev.  H.  P.  McC<»nnell,  .Morelia,  .Mexico; 
Rev.  C.  W.  L)rees,  Buenos  Ayres  ;   Rev.  J.  A.  Hjajtlin,  of   Iceland. 

FROM   JAl'A.X,    ^  ic 

Prof.  Bunviu  Nanjio,  Rev.  J.  T.  \'okoi.  Rev.  ^'.  Hiraiwa.  Rev.  V. 
Honda.  Rev.  I^.  .S.  Fliy,  Rev.  K.  Ihuka,  Rev.  .Morihoro  Ichihara.  Rev.  \'.  R. 
Inonve,  Rev.  (J.  li.  Norton,  Rev.  Mokurai  Shimaji.  Rt.  Rev.  R.  Shibata  and 
Rt.  Rev.  Zitsuzen  A.shitsu,  Omi;  Rev.  J.  D,  Davi.s.  D.D.,  Rev.  D.  Fbina  and 
Rev.  if.  Kozaki,  <)f  Kvoto;  Rev.  J«)hn  J.  (lulick  and  Rev.  .S.  T.  Mujagawa, 
of  Osaka;  Rt.  Res.  Shaku  Soyen,  Z.  N(»guchi,  Kin/a  Riiige  M.  Hirai; 
Rev.  D.  ,Mc(iilvarv,  of  Siam. 
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Kir  William  Dawson.  Montreal :  I'rof.  \V.  \V.  Andrews,  SKkrille,  N.B.; 
Prof.  I).  Cussirat.  McGill  Inivtmly,  Montreal;  Rev.  X,  llurwash,  U.l)., 
Vicloria  Universily.  J.  K.  Ince,  iX.i>..  John  J.  Maclaren.  y.  C.  Toronlo ; 
l*rincipal  I).  IE.  McVicar.  Montreal ;  Primriiial  G.  M.  Gtant.  I).!).,  Kings- 
ton;  Rev.  W.  KeUI,  'l'ur(int»i  Kcv.  W.  II.  Wiihii)w,  D.D.,  Toronlo;  Rev. 


John    Wakefield, 


md    Rbv.   Egertfiu   R. 


Anlii.islHjps  Ryan  and  Jiiii-suns  -f  the  Catholic  Churih ;  Tishops 
Andrews,  K....s.  Kowler,  Hum.  Mtnill.  Mendrix.  Nin.le,  Fil^^BeiaM, 
and  Vinotnt  of  Ihe  Methndi-t  Ki.i.stojial  rimrdi.  North  and  Snulli ; 
Bisliojus  Crant,  Handy.  Arnelt  an-l  Turner  of  the  African  Metho<!ist 
Kl.isfopal  Churdi ;   llish..p  Weaver  of  the  I'nilcd  Brethren  Church. 

Among  Ihe  Baiitifis  were  |)rs.  Ii.iar.lman,  Th.imas.  Braislin,  Hovey, 
Ilorr,   Dobbins,   Stroni;.  MrArtbiir,  l.orinier,  Sainiiev,  Crantill,  Anderson, 


llo) 


nd  Mill 


•"«"■ 


.  Al.l" 


1.  Tir 
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Ward,  GKffis,  Dunning.  Bradford,  Harris  of  Andover,  Whiton,  Park, 
Wells,  JoEiah  Strong.  Herrick,  Cyrus  Hamlin  and  S.  C.  Bartlett. 

Among  Heads  of  Colleges  were  Presidenis  Uwighl.  Simms,  Andrews. 
Seelj'e,  Hyde,  Carter,  Capcn.  Coulter,  Schunnau.  Rogers,  Thwing,  Harper, 
Ballanline.  McCracken,  Jordan,  Cravalh,  Burroughs,  and  Eaton. 

Besides  these  may  lie  mentioned  Hon,  Andrew  D.  White.  U.  S.  Minis- 
ter at  St.  Peterslmtg  ;  Bishop  W.  R.  Nicholson.  Secretaries  Alden  and 
Clark  of  the  American  Board.  Prof.  ].  H.  Allen,  Prof.  Jastrow  of  the   l^ni- 


irsity  of  Pei 
rof.  l-econtc. 


■.  James  M.  Pullman,  lion.  John  Wai 


ol  the    Chri. 


.  Rtv 


■.  W.  I 


bcrs.  D.U.,  I'rof.  John  ^■I^kl■,  KxM.iv.ir  Gr.ice  of  New  Voik,  Kw.  M. 
khiKles.  Gen.  U.  O.  Howard,  IJr.  A.  A.  Mirier,  Mr.  iiitoi>  A.  Kiis.  (ito.  W  . 
Cable,  Rev.  Or.  Funk.  Editor  of  the  ll^miUit  Maga-Mie.  Rev.  li.  II-  lyUr. 
Hon.  Wm.  E.  Dodge.  Kev.  Peter  Ainslee.  D.l)..  Rear  Admiral  S.  R.  Krank- 
lin,  U.S.N.,  Dr.  Albert  Shaw,  Prof.  Jackson  of  Columbia  College  .(Jen.  John 
Eaton,  John  (j.  Whiltier  and  George  William  Curtis  (both  recently  deceased), 
Rev.  Thos.  G.  Apple,  U.U..  George  Parsons  Lathrop.  Cul.  J,  N.  Bonaparte. 
Chancellor  Upson.  Dr.  St.Hldar.l  of  the  Xnu  Yori  OI,serv,r,  1)..  I)rur>'  of 
iM^Chrislian    Inlelligmier,  and    Ktv.  l.aSnlle   Mayiiaid   of  the   Vhrhtiau 
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at  Work;  Profs.  Fisk,  Scott,  Curtiss,  Wilcox,  Taylor,  Montgomery  and 
others,  of  the  Chicago  Theological  Seminary;  Profs.  Whitney,  Fisher,  Ladd, 
Iloppin,  Stevens  and  Curtis,  of  Vale  University;  Profs.  Thayer,  Royce 
and  Lyon,  of  Harvard  University;  Hon.  Robert  Treat  Paine  of  IJoston, 
Profs.  Burton,  Goodspeed,  Harper,  Henderson,  Hulbert,  Johnson,  Root, 
Simpson,  Moulton,  V'otaw,  Wilkinson,  Wyckoff,  of  the  Chicago  University. 

The  folIowiiijL^  additional  names  of  Advisory  Councilors 
and  friends  of  the  l*arliauient  will  also  help  to  i(ive  an  idea  of 
the  ecumenical  character  of  the  Religious  (Jongress  : 

Rev.  Joseph  Wild,  Toronto.  Canada  ;  Mitrofan,  Metropolitan  of  Mon- 
tenegro ;   Rev.  S.  F.  Woo<liii,  Foochow,  China  ;    Rev.  James  Ware,  Shang- 
hai, China;  Rev.  G.  F.  Wharton,  Pclaspcer,   India;  Rev.  W.  White,  Will- 
iamstown,  Victoria;  Senor  Luis  de  Vargas,  Madrid,  Spain;  H.  B.  The  Lx- 
Metropolitan  of  Patras,  Nicephorus,  Athens,  (ireece;    Rev.  H.  A.  Vethake, 
Breda,  Holland  ;  Margos  .\ghal)ekyan.  Librarian  of  the  Armenian  National 
Library  of  Constantinople;   Prof.   Alexander   Tomory,   Duff  College,  Cal- 
cutta, India;  Pn)f.  C.  P.   Tiele.  Levden  University,  Levden,  Holland  ;   Rev. 
Jt)hn   Th(jmas,  Rome.  Italy ;    Rev.  IL  C.Tucker,   Rio  de  Janeiro.   Brazil; 
Rev.  J.  Smith  Sjiencer,    Manchester,   England;   Rev.  John    Haskell  Shedd, 
Oroomiah,  Persia ;  Rev.  Charles  Strong.  Melbourne.  Australia;  Rev.  George 
Adam  Smith,  Glasgow,  Sc«»tland  ;    Rev.  J.   Sj>ence,  Sydney,  N.   S.   Wales; 
Rev.   Frank    Seth-Snuth,    ( )amaru.    New    Zealand;    The    Metropolitan    of 
Athens,  Ghermanos  ;  Rev.  (Jeorge  Matthewson,  Edinburgh,  Scotland;  Rev. 
J.  Macgowaii,  Amoy.  China;  Rev.  (i.  F.  Mackay. 'I'amsui,  Formosa;  Mol)ed 
Rustomjee    Kershaspjee    Modi.     Bombay,  1  ndia  ;     Rev.    Alfred    Williams 
Momene,  D.I).,  London,   England  ;    Rev.  J.  Lazarus,  B.A.,  Madras,  India; 
Rev.  IL  H.  Lowry,  Peking.  China  ;  Most  Rev.  Dionysios  Latas,  Archbishop 
of  Zante,  Greece;   Hon.  Ho  Kai,    Hong  Kong;  Dr.  Kayserling,  Buda  Pe.st, 
Hungar}';    Rev.  J.  C.    Kirby.    Port   Adelaide,  South   Australia;    Rev.    L. 
Overman,  The  Hague,  Netherlands  ;   Rev.  John  L,  Nevius,  Chefoo,  China  ; 
Rev.  W.  Robinson,  Notman  Paget,  Bermuda  ;  Martjuis  de  Nadaillac,  Paris, 
France;  Rev.  Randolph  Nott,  Strathfield,  New  South  Wales;  Rev.  Samuel 
(j.  McFarland,  Bankok,  Siam  ;    Rev.  John    McLaurin,    Bangalore,    India; 
Rev.  K..S.  Macdonald.  M..\.,  D.I).,  Calcutta,  India;  Rev.  F.  B.  Meyer,  Lon- 
don, England  ;  Rev.  James    Morrison,    D.D.,  Glasgow,  Scotland  ;  Prof.  W. 
Muir,  University  of  Edinburgh,  Scotland  ;  Prof.  E.  Men^goz,  Paris,  France  ; 
Rev.   Takayoshi    Mat.suyama,    Kyoto,    Japan;    Rev.    Charles  E.  Mollard, 
Wahu,    China;    Rev.    W.    E.    Macklin,    Nankin,    China;    Rev.  Arthur  H. 
Smith,   Pang   Chia   Chuang,    China;    Mr.  S.  Satthianadkan,   M.A.,  LL.B. 
(Cantab),  Presidency  College,  Madras,  India  ;    Rev.  A.  Salomon,  Fatchgun, 
West  India;   Rev.  H.  Rowley,  London,  England  ;  Very  Rev.  Arthur  Ryan, 
St.  Patrick's  College,  '1  hurles,  Ireland  ;  Rev.  J.  Guinne.ss  Rogers,  Lcmdon, 
England;  Pr(>f.  Herbert  E.   Ryle,  C'ambridge  University,  England  ;  Rev.C, 
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G.  von  Reeke,  Haarlem,  Neihcrlands ;  Rev.  A.  I'.  Parker,  Buffington  Col- 
leKe.  KiMichiiw,  China ;  Rev,  J,  K.  i'adfield.  B.l).,  Masulipatam,  India ;  Rev. 
Jame»  I'i.rter  IlnmiltoTi.  Hermuila  ;  Rev.  John  I'eler  Tons,  Torrc-Pellice, 
Italy,  Miiilcralor  .if  ilie  Waldensian  Church ;  Rev.  M.  A.  Perk,  Amster- 
<1am,  Hulland  :  Rev.  D.J.  O'Mah.my,  D.D.,  D.C.I..  All  Hallows  College. 
Dulilin,  Ireland. 
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The  Rev.  1'.  C;.  Phiambolis,  pastor  of  the  Greek  Church  in 
Chiraffo,  wrote: 

I  h<i|ie  anil  hclicve  that  this  meeting  will  be  an  ln»pirinK  liKht  to  all 
(iiiil's  irentures.  1  feel  hontireil  and  blessed  by  heinR  named  as  one  oS  liic 
torch  hearers  in  this  pageantry  ul  Divine  illumination. 

Rev.  Leonard  Woolsey  Bacon,  D.D.,  of  Norwich,  Connec- 
ticut, wrote: 

I  cannot  but  think  that  the  chief  ^aineri^  of  instruction  in  the  confer- 
ence will  be  the  Christians.     We  liave  been  slranifely  inciinsiderale  nl  the 
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labor.  Talking  willi  Ihat  vetcn 
Oxford,  I  remarked  1<>  him  ih: 
Congress  (hen  silting  al  Lundoti 
that  he  could  not  go  to  a  meelin 


a  continual  violation  of  Ihe  Ninth  Conimandm< 
have  no  opportunity  □(  defending  themselves 


would  of  course  alletid  the  Mission 
IAS  almost  stailled  when  he  answered 
re  he  would  be  compelled  to  listen  to 


against  those  who  v 
It  is  no  impcachine 


the  honesty  or  integrity  of  our  missionaries,  that  we  recognize  the  many 
influences  that  combine  to  affect  the  value  ul  their  testimony.  We  need  to 
apply  lo  this  subject  the  apostolic  maxim.  "  Look  no!  every  man  upon  his 
own  things,  but  every  man  upon  the  things  of  others."  IVrhaps  you  might 
find  no  better  motto  to  cxprtss  the  purpose  of  the  Parliament. 

Rev.  J.  Madsen,  of  Denmark,  editor  of  the  Murgi-tts/Jeriicn 
(Morning  Star),  the  majraziiie  of  the  Free  Missions  of  Den- 
mark, wrote; 

This  movement  is  doubly  dear  to  me ;  it  is  just  what  we  are  longing 
and  sighing  and  working  for  here  in  Denmark,  that  the  spirit  of  brother- 
hood in  men  of  diverse  faiths  may  be  deepened,  and  that  all  may  be  one 
in  Christ. 
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Tlic  (.'liairman  dei-ply  regretted  liis  inaltilily  Hi  secure  a 
pajier  for  ihe  Parliament  (roni  the  venerable  Jaines  Marlineati, 
who  wrote  as  follows  ; 

Were  1  comgielenl  t(i  iiccu]iy  (lie  hunornlilc  place  irhJch  vuur  prnposal 
assigns  lo  me,  I  would  ilo  my  best  to  semi  you  somelhinfj  in  character  with 
the  second  day's  del il>e rations.  Hut  it  has  been  a  weakness  with  me  (hmuKh 
life,  that  T  could  never  write  at  will,  or  for  occasions,  on  subjects  of  lieepes". 


the  sands  ;  and  with  cvcrv  t'tforl  the  <:M>  set  in  1<>  warn  iiic  that  the  w.ite 
were  not  at  mr  command,  and  In  leave  nii;  stranded.  Murcnver.  nne  all 
has  said  his  say,  as  I  have,  un  (he  >!real  tojiics  of  Ihe  .-second  day.  is  buuin 
in  all  reverence,  lo  hohl  his  peace,  (ill  he  has  .somelhinK  to  add  ur  tu  retra< 
in  order  to  be  simply  true.  Klsc  he  incurs  tlic  jiisl  ri:|iriiacli  of  "  vain  reiJCl 
tinns"  worthy  of  -llie  heallicns,"      I    fi-i'l  il   Ihcrtlore  incundieul  on  me. .' 


o  fre: 


One  of  the  most  earnest  friends  of  the  I'arliarnent  was  the 
scholarly  Michel  de  Zinigrtidski,  of  Cracrnvie  in  Anstria.  who 
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prepared  articles  for  the  Polish  and  German  papers  in  regard 

to  the  World's  Congresses  of  1893,  and  who  was  present  at 

the  Parliament. 

Count  Goblet  d'Alviella,  of  Brussels,  wrote  an  elaborate 

article  for  the  Revue  de  Belgique  in  which  he  said  : 

The  significance  of  such  an  attempt  cannot  be  too  much  insisted  upon. 
In  opposition  to  sectarian  pomts  of  view  which  identify  Religion  with  the 
doctrines  of  one  or  another  particular  form  of  worship^  it  implies,  i.  That 
religious  sentiment  possesses  general  forms  and  even  a  sphere  of  action 
independent  of  any  particular  theology  ;  2.  That  men  l)elonging  to  churches 
the  most  diverse  can  and  should  come  to  an  uiulcrstanding  with  each  other 
in  order  to  realize  this  program  common  to  all  religions. 

Maggonlal   Dulputrain   wrote  for   Muni  Atuiaraniji,  High 

Priest  of  the  Jain  Coiniiuinity  of  Hoiiibay : 

The  learned  Muni  i>  sure  (and  when  lie  says  so  he  echoes  the  united 
voice  of  the  Jain  Community)  that  an  a>scnil)lagc  of  thi-  leaders  of  thought 
from  all  parts  of  the  world  will  he  of  incalcuhil)lc  iK'iietil  to  humanity  in 
general.  The  phenomenon  <»f  the  learned  tle|>o^itarie>  of  religion  and 
philosophy  meeting  together  on  a  common  platform,  and  throwing  light  on 
the  religious  prohlems,  has  been  the  dream  of  his  life;  and  when  he  sees 
that  this  dream  is  going  to  he  realized,  his  joy  knows  no  hounds. 

The  Rev.  T.  F.  Hawks  Pott,  President  of  St.  John's  Col- 
lege, Shanghai,  China,  wrote: 

The  more  emphasis  is  place<l  upon  the  conciliatory  attitude  that  Chris- 
tianity should  assume  toward  other  religions,  so  much  the  more  will  the 
missionary  effort  of  the  churches  he  advanced.  To-dav  no  greater  obstacle 
exists  to  the  success  of  for-.ign  missions  than  the  unchristian  antl  antag- 
onistic attitude  of  missionaries  to  other  faiths  and  philosophies. 

Rev.  S.  R.  Modak,  an  earnest  Christian  of  Ahniednagar, 
India,  wrote : 

I  am  sure  such  a  meeting  and  discussion  will  he  of  the  greatest  use  in 
enabling  us  to  sec  how  much  and  in  what  manner  (lod  has  not  left  himself 
without  witness  in  the  tlifferent  parts  of  the  w«)rld.  It  will  help  even  those 
who  have  been  blessed  with  the  fullness  of  the  revelation  of  (Jod  to  under- 
stand the  exact  position  and  condition  of  the  c»ther  children  of  the  Father 
in  heaven. 

Hon.    Andrew    1).   White,    the    American    Minister    at  St. 
Petersburg,  had  several    interviews  with  the  Procurator  of  the 
Holy  Synod,  and  explained  to  him  the  purposes  of  the  Parlia 
ment,  urging  that   delegates  be  appointed  from  Russia.     The 
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effort  was  not  successful.  l>ut  Bishop  Nicholas,  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, representing  the  Russian  Church,  who  was  in  Chicago 
at  the  opening  of  the  Parliament,  met  with  the  delegates  and 
deeply  regretted  that   his  church  duties  called  him  from  the 

city. 

Among  the  Buddhists  of  Japan  who   did  nmch  to  make 

the  Parliament  thoroughly  representative  should  be  mentioned 
the  Rt.  Rev.  Zitsuzen  Ashitsu,  who  employed  the  magazine 
which  he  edits  in  advocating  the  wisdom  of  Buddhist  coopera- 
tion. The  editor  of  the  Himiu,  of  Madras,  contributed  several 
notable  articles,  by  which  the  plans  of  the  Parliament  were 
made  known  in  India. 

On  the  eleventh  of  August,  1893,  ^^^  General  Committee 
sent  out  a  request  for  Universal  Prayer  in  which  it  was  said  : 

For  the  first  time  in  hi^t()ry  a  Congress  of  Universal  Religion  will  be 
assembled.  We  recognise  with  devout  thanksgiving  the  gracious  Divine 
Providence  which  is  bringing  men  into  closer  and  m(;re  fraternal  relation- 
ship, and  which  at  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century  makes  such  an  assem- 
bly possible. 

An  occasion  of  such  peculiar  interest  and  importance  has  attracted 
world-wide  attention,  and  it  is  thought  by  the  General  Committee  having 
charge  of  these  Congresses  that  it  should*  l)e  signalized  throughout  the 
world  by  religious  recogniti«»n,  in   praver,  meditation,  and   public  teaching. 

It  is  suggested  that  on  one  day  in  September  the  religious  teachers  of 
the  world  call  public  attention  to  thishrst  great  effort  of  mankind  to  realize 
their  common  religious  fraternity.  And  this  re(}uest  is  earnestly  proffered 
and  sent  out  to  all  those  who  believe  in  a  divine  order  in  the  governance  of 
the  world,  and  who  work  and  wait  for  the  kingdom  of  Ood  on  earth,  that 
during  the  month  of  September,  i8c)3,  at  some  special  time  and  place  of 
worship,  devout  supplication  sh»)uld  be  made  that  this  historic  meeting  of 
the  children  of  one  heavenly  Father  may  be  blessed  to  the  glorv  of  his 
name,  to  the  advance  of  spiritual  enlightenment,  to  the  promotion  of  peace 
and  good  will  among  the  nations  and  races,  and  to  the  deepening  and 
widening  of  the  sense  of  universal  human  l)rotherhood. 

This  re(|iiest  was  given  wide  circulation,  and  in  manv  pul- 
pits the  great  Parliament  was  considered  in  its  })roi)able  bear- 
ings on  the  religious  welfare  of  mankind. 

What  has  been  sketched  thus  far  will  give  a  faint  outline 
of  the  multiplied  labors  devolved  upon  the  Chairman  and  his 
Secretaries  from  May  1891  to  September  1893.     ^\\^  tentative 
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program,  in  which  the  toiniiiittee  was  greatly  assisted  •  by 
Hishop  Keane,  of  Washington,  was  sent  out  in  the  winter  of 
1892  to  more  iIkui  three  hundred  schohirs  for  criticism  and 
suggestion,  and  then  tiie  enormous  hibor  of  the  final  j)rogram 
of  topics  was  entered  upon  and  speakers  invited.  It  was  no  easy 
task  to  select  and  secure  the  best  men,  representing  ten  differ- 
ent religions  and  a  score  of  Christian  churches,  who  should 
properly  handle  the  most  important  of  all  themes.  That  the 
success  which  was  finally  the  outcome  was  so  large  and  com- 
manding is  due,  in  great  measure,  to  the  spirit  of  enthusiasm, 
hopefulness  and  self-sacrifice  with  which  the  believers  in  the 
Parliament  cooperated  with  the  (ieneral  Committee. 

On  the  first  of  March,  1893,  ^^^^  Committee's  Second 
Report  was  published,  containing  the  program  for  the  seven- 
teen davs  of  the  Parliament,  and  indicating  what  immense 
progress  had  been  made  in  securing  the  cooperation  of 
religious  men.  The  report  made  it  plain  that  the  intellectual 
and  spiritual  forces  behind  the  Parliament  were  more  various 
and  powerful  than  had  ever  before  been  combined  in  one 
religious  movement. 

Hon.  Dadabliai  N'aoroji.  M.  P.,  of  London,  Jinanji 
Jamshedji  Modi,  Dastnr  Dr.  Jainas})ji  Minocherji  Jamasp  Asa, 
M.A.,  Ph.D.,  and  Krvad  Sheriarji  Dadabhai  Bharucha  took 
active  interest  in  the  Parliament  and  enlisted  the  cooperation 
of  the  Parsees  of  India. 

In  the  smnmer  of  1893,  in  the  early  months  of  the  Colum- 
bian Exposition,  the  prospects  for  the  Parliament  were 
clouded  somewhat  bv  the  long  continued  agitation  of  the 
question  whether  the  J^'air  should  be  open  Sunday.  When 
Sunday  opening  was  achieved,  the  Baptists  decided  not  to 
hold  a  denominational  (^)ngress  in  connection  with  the  Parlia- 
ment, and  the  Christian  Endeavor  Society,  through  its 
trustees,  reached  a  similar  conclusion.  For  other  reasons  the 
Congress  of  the  Anglican  Churches,  for  which  earnest  toil  had 
been  put  forth,  was  given  up.  The  Columbian  Exposition 
itself  for  a  time  did  not  give  promise  of  the  marvelous  and 
unprecedented  success  which  it  finallv  achieved. 
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But  as  the  diftirultics  thickened,  the  hibors  of  the  General 
Connnittee  were  augmented.  The  (Christian  people  of  Amer- 
ica were  kept  continually  informed  of  the  plans  and  purj)oses 
of  the  Parliament,  and,  indeed,  the  whole  world,  so  far  as  it 
would  listen,  was  made  to  understand  the  spirit  and  objects  of 
the  imdertaking  which  has  been  crowned  with  such  wonderful 
trium[)h  and  has  become  the  most  important  event  of  the  Col- 
umbian Year.  For  thirty  months  nearly  all  the  railroads  and 
Steamship  lines  of  the  world  were  unconsciously  working 
for  the  Parliament  of  Religions.  The  post-office  clerks  at 
Chicago  handled  great  bundles  of  letters  which  had  previously 
passed  through  the  brown  fingers  of  the  postal  clerks  in  Madras, 
Bombay  and  Tokyo.  The  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steamship 
Company,  and  the  great  Pacific  lines  to  Australia  and  China, 
were  going  on  errands  for  the  General  Committee.  The 
steamers  to  Iceland  and  Mew  Zealand  were  turned  into  post- 
horses  for  the  World's  ReliLnous  Parliament.  Letters  were 
sent  out  to  thirty  different  countries,  and  replies  came  back  in 
Knglish,  French,  (German,  Norwegian.  Italian,  Latin,  Spanish, 
Greek,  Armenian,  Bohemian,  Polish,  Japanese,  Chinese,  and 
Hindustani.  The  whole  world  became  interested  in  the 
approach  of  the  historic  Convention,  whose  importance  was  to 
eclipse  the  expectations  of  the  most  ho|)eful.  No  other  gather- 
ing ever  assembled  was  awaited  with  such  universal  interest. 
It  was  looked  forward  to  with  ardent  hope  and  eager  curiosity 
by  thoughtful  men  everywhere.  It  was  talked  over  among 
the  monastic  brotherhoods  of  India  and  in  the  cloisters  of 
Japan  ;  it  entered  the  councils  of  the  Catholic  hierarchy  and 
into  the  scholastic  retreats  of  the  British  and  German  Univer- 
sities. Prize  essays  on  Confucianism  and  Taoism,  for  which 
more  than  sixty.  Chinese  scholars  competed,  had  been  pre|)ared 
and  sent  to  the  Chairman  of  the  General  Committee.  The 
Imperial  Government  of  the  Celestial  Empire  had  commis- 
sioned the  Secretary  of  the  Legation  at  Washington  to  attend 
the  Parliament  which  had  been  the  theme  of  editorials  in  Lon- 
don, Athens,  Constantinople,  Berlin,  Melbourne,  Tokyo,  Shang- 
hai, Calcutta,  Madras,    Mexico,    Budapest,    New  York,    Bos- 
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ton,  Honolulu.  Papers  had  been  prepared  by  some  of  the  new 
and  minor  sects  of  India  which  did  not  expect  to  have  personal 
representation  in  the  Parliament.  Hon.  James  G.  Blaine  and 
his  successor,  Hon.  John  W.  Foster  of  the  State  Department  at 
Washington,  and  some  of  the  Foreign  Ministers  and  Consuls 
of  the  United  States  had  been  courteously  helpful  to  the  Gen- 
eral Committee,  and  procured  for  them  the  attention  of  for- 
eign governments.  A  number  of  intelligent  travelers,  among 
them  Rev.  Francis  E.  Clark,  D.D.,  President  of  the  Christian 
Endeavor  Society,  had  gone  around  the  globe  and  spoken  of 
the  plans  which  were  so  soon  to  be  consummated,  and  when, 
in  the  first  week  of  September,  some  of  the  Oriental  delegates 
arrived  in  Chicago,  and  were  welcomed  with  every  expression 
of  fraternal  regard,  the  Chairman  and  his  associates  felt  that 
their  hopes  and  dreams  were  nearing  fulfilment,  and  they 
looked  forward  to  the  opening  meeting  on  the  eleventh  of  Sep- 
tember as  certain  to  mark  a  new  epoch  in  the  religious  history 
of  mankind.  Such  was  his  confidence  that  he  had  been  work- 
ing along  the  lines  of  Divine  Providence,  that  the  Chairman 
went  so  far  as  to  express  the  conviction  that,  within  a  hundred 
years,  pilgrims  from  many  lands  would  flock  to  the  scenes  of 
the  World's  First  Parliament  of  Religions,  in  the  unhistoric 
City  of  Chicago,  almost  as  they  have  for  centuries  flocked  to 
Westminster  Abbey,  St.  Peter's  Church,  and  the  Holy  Shrines 

» 

of  Jerusalem. 

There  were  times  when  the  obstacles  to  the  assembling  of 
a  World's  Religious  Congress  seemed  almost  insurmountable. 
The  Committee's  appeal  was  usually  made  to  individuals  and 
not  to  organizations,  and  though  this  gave  the  appeal  certain 
obvious  advantages,  the  Coinmittee  could  not  depend  for  the 
successful  accomj)lishnient  of  their  plans  on  the  vote  and 
coo|)eration  of  ecclesiastical  bodies.  Many  of  the  great  con- 
gresses of  1893,  like  the  Evangelical  .Alliance,  the  Temperance 
and  Denominational  Congresses,  were  backed  by  organized 
boards  and  societies.  The  Parliament  could  make  its  appeal 
to  those  individuals  whose  breadth  of  view,  catholicity  of 
temper,  full  confidence  in  the  i)()wer  of  truth  to  bear  the  full 
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light  of  day,  and  hopeful  faith  that  the  Spirit  of  God  is  still 
working  mightily  among  the  children  of  men,  naturally  made 
them  friends  of  an  effort  to  bring  into  amicable  conference 
the  religious  leaders  of  mankind. 

The  Chairman  was  confronted  from  the  beginning  with  the 
question  whether  representatives  of  the  non-Christian  faiths 
could  be  induced  to  lay  aside  their  fears  and  prejudices,  leave 
their  important  work  at  home,  and  undertake  long  and  expen- 
sive journeys  to  meet,  in  the  heart  of  a  Christian  country,  the 
ablest  scholars  of  Christendom,  masters  of  the  English  lan- 
guage, with  which  they  themselves  were  sometimes  not  per- 
fectly familiar.     Confidence   in  the  fairness  and  courtesy  with 
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which  non-Christian  delegates  would  be  received,  together 
with  the  conviction  that  their  coming  was  most  earnestly 
desired — these  were  prerecjuisites  and  essentials  to  the  possi- 
bility of  a  World's  Religious  Parliament.  Missionaries  in 
Japan  urged  the  Connnittee  to  give  the  most  courteous  recep- 
tion to  the  Oriental  delegates.  No  other  thought  had  ever 
been  entertained  by  the  C'ommiltee,  but  as  one  of  the  Chair-  ' 
man's  addresses  to  a  Christian  convention,  wherein  he  showed 
the  Christian  possibilities  of  the  Parliament  had  disturbed 
some  of  the  Buddhist  priests  of  Japan,  he  hastened  to  assure 
them  that  the  spirit  of  kindness  and  fraternity  would  prevail 
in  the  Parliament.  .As  the  Buddhist  and  Shintoist  communi- 
ties in  Japan  were  divided  over  the  wisdom  of  attending  the 
Religious  Congress,  much  credit  is  due  to  the  Japanese  dele- 
gates who  voluntarily  undertook  the  journey  which  brought 
them  to  this  memorable  conference.  .Vnd  when  on  the  third  of 
September,  in  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Chicago,  the 
Buddhist  deleufation  sat  and  reverently  listened  to  a  sermon 
on  **  Christ  the  Wonderful,"  a  discourse  preceded  by  the 
baptism  and  reception  of  three  C'hinese  converts,  and  followed 
by  an  impressive  address  from  the  Archbishop  of  Zante,  it 
appeared  as  if  the  Parliament  had  already  opened  beneath  the 
splendor  of  the  Cross. 


CHAPTER  III. 

TIIK  ASSKMBLIXO  ( )K    I'lIK  I'AKLIAMKNT    -WORDS  OK 
WKLCOMK  AND  1'ELI>0\VSHIP. 

AFTICR  these  more  than  two  years  of  toilsome  preparation, 
it  was  not  without  anxiety,  but  at  the  same  time  with  hii(h 
ho[)c  and  faith,  that  the  day  and  hour  were  awaited  which  were 
to  witness  the  inauguration  of  the  Parliament  of  Relii^ions. 

It  would  have  been  unworthy  of  the  moral  dii^nitv,  the 
serious  purpose  of  the  occasion,  if  there  had  been  any 
attempt  at  mere  |)a,i^a'antry.  And  yet,  considered  merely  its  a 
s[)ectacle,  the  t(atherint(  u|)on  the  |)latform  of  the  Hall  of 
Columbus,  on  that  Monday  mornini^,  of  representatives  of  the 
religious  liopes  and  beliefs  of  twelve  hundred  millions  of  the 
human  race  was  not  without  an  impressive  beauty.  It  is  safest, 
in  recalling  the  impressions  of  that  memorable  hour,  to  trust 
the  well  considered  words  of  an  eye-witness  who  was  affected 
bv  no  deep  personal  concern  in  the  doings  of  the  day. 

Lonvj  liefnrc  tlic  appointed  h<)ur  the  buiUlini^  swarmed  with  delegates 
and  visitors,  and  the  Mall  of  Columbus  was  crowded  witli  four  thousand 
eajLfer  Hsteners  fnmi  all  parts  of  the  country  and  foreign  lands.  \t  10  o'clock 
there  marched  down  the  aisle  arm  in  arm,  the  representatives  of  a  dozen 
w<»rld-faiths,  beneath  the  waving  Hags  of  many  nations,  and  amid  the  enthu- 
siastic cheering  ('»f  the  vast  audience.  The  platform  at  this  juncture  pre- 
sented a  most  pictures<iue  and  impressive  spectacle.  In  the  center,  clad  in 
scarlet  robes  and  seated  in  a  high  chair  of  state,  was  Cardinal  Gibbons,  the 
highest  prelate  of  his  (!hurch  in  the  United  States,  who,  as  was  fitting  in 
this  Columbian  year,  was  t«»  open  the  meeting  with  i)rayer. 

( )n  either  side  of  him  were  grouped  the  ( )riental  deleiiates,  who.sc  manv- 
cohired  raiment  vied  with  his  own  in  brilliancy.  Con>picuous  among  the>e 
followers  of  Hrahma  and  liuddha  and  Mohammed  was  the  el(^(]uent  monk 
Vivekananda  of  Bombay,  clad  in  gorj^eous  red  apparel,  his  bronzed  face 
surmounted  with  a  huge  turban  of  yellow.  Heside  him.  attired  in  orange 
and  white,  .sat  IJ.  I>.  Nagarkar  of  the  Hrahmo-Somaj,  or  a>sociation  of 
Hindu  Theists,  and  Dharmapala,  the  learned  Huddhi.Nt  scholar  fnnn  C'eylon, 
who  biought  the  greetings  of  four  hundreil  an<l   seventy  li\e   millions   of 
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Buddhists,  and  whose  slight,  lithe  person  was  swathed  in  pure  white,  while 
his  black  hair  fell  in  curls  upon  his  shouhlers. 

There  were  present,  also,  Mohammedan  and  Parsce  and  Jain  ecclesi- 
astics, each  a  picturesque  study  in  color  and  movement,  and  all  eager  to 
explain  and  defend  their  forms  of  faith. 

The  most  gorgeous  group  was  composed  of  the  Chinese  and  Japanese 
delegates,  great  dignitaries  in  their  own  country  arrayed  in  costly  silk  vest- 
ments of  all  the  colors  of  the  rainbow,  and  officially  representing  the  Bud- 
dhist, Taoist,  Confucian  and  Shinto  forms  of  worship. 

In  dark,  almost  ascetic  garb,  there  sat  among  his  fellow  Orientals,  Pro- 
tab  Chunder  Mozoomdar.  Mr.  Mo/.oomtlar,  the  leader  of  the  Brahnio-Somaj 
or  Hindoo  Theists  in  India,  visited  this  countrv  some  vears  since,  and 
delighted  large  audiences  with  hi.s  ehxiucnce  and  perfect  command  of  the 
English  tongue. 

Another  striking  figiirr  was  the  (Irctk  .\rchl>ishop  of  /ante,  his  vener- 
able l)eard  sweeping  his  chest.  \\\s  he.nl  crowned  witl>  a  strange  looking  hat, 
leaning  on  a  <|iiaiiillv  (arveij  staff,  aiwi  <lis|)la\  iiii^  a  large  silver  cross  sus- 
pended from  his  v,'ii(llr. 

A  ru<l(l\  I  lir«-k«"(l,  luiii.'  ItM  Urd  ( inck  iiioiik  fmm  Asia  Minor,  who  sat 
by  his  si(h",  l)(ia^t«*<|  ihal  \\^•  lia<l  never    vet  unni  a  head  (<»\ering  or  spent  a 

priinv  ol    his  «*\vn    Inl    fond   <*|    vlielU-t. 

'1  hr  el)«)n  lund  bill  b'lulit  fa< cs  nf  r>i>li(i|)  Arnelt.  (»f  the  African  Meth- 
(ulisl  (  luin  h.  ainl  «)l  a  Nounj^  Atriian  j)riini\  were  relieve<l  by  the  handsome 
costumes  of  the  ladles  «»f  ijie  toin|>anv.  while  ft)rniing  a  somber  background 
to  all  was  the  dark  lainienl  of  the  Protestant  delegates  and  invited 
guests.* 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  personaijes  assembled  on  the  platform  : 

lion.  C'harles  ('.  Honnev,  Presitlent  of  the  World's  Congress  Auxiliary. 

Rev.  John  Henry  Harrows,  D.I)..  Chairman  of  the  General  Committee 
on  Religious  Congresses. 

Bishop  I).  A.  Payne,  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

His  Eminence  Cardinal  Oibbons,  Archbishop  of  Baltimore. 

Rev.  Alfred  Williams  Momerie,  D.D.,  of  the  Church  of  Englan<i. 

Siddhu  Ram,  Punjaub,  India,  Mohamme<lan. 

Carl  von  Bergen,  Ph.D.,  President  of  the  Swedish  Society  for  Psychical 
Research,  Stockholm,  Sweden. 

Virchand  A.  Gandhi,  B.A.,  Honorary  Secretary  of  the  Jain  Association 
of  India,  Bombay. 

P.  C.  Mozoomdar,  of  the  Brahmo-Somaj.  Calcutta,  India. 

II.  Dharmapala, General  Secretary  of  the  Maha-Bodhi  Society  and  Del- 
egate of  the  Southern  Buddhist  Church  of  Ceylon,  Colombo-Ceylon. 

Miss  Jeanne  Sorabji,  a  convert  to  Christianity  from  Par.^eeism,  Bombay, 
India. 

*  From  .1  sennon  by  the  Kcv.  Mr.  Wendtc,  of  Oukl.iiid,  C^alitoniia, 
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I'rof.  (.'.  X.  ("Iiakravarli.  nf  AUaliahad  Collctje.  Allahaliad,  India,  a 
pronoum.ed  'l*h(.'o>ophist. 

kfv.  AiiLCnsta  J.  CMiapiii.  I).I),  ("liica^'o,  ( 'liainiiaii  <»f  tlur  Woman's 
C'onnnittct.'  «>n  l\«.liiiiou>  COngrost's. 

Mn>t  Rev.  Patiitk  A.  Kcclian,  I ).!).,  ArclibisliMp  of  (Jliicag''. 

M<jst  Rev.  ratrick  Ryan.  Archl)i>h<»p  of  l'hihuli-li)liia. 

His  (iraco  Ar».lil)ishop  Redwood,  of  New  Zcalan<l. 

Rev.  Alexander  MeKen/ie.  D.I)..  (.'aniluidi,'ir.  .\Ias.».. 

lion,  II.  X.  lliginbotliani,  rresidenl  of  tlu;  \\orl<l*>  ('o]innl)ian  l'>xpo- 
sition. 

Count  A.  l>ernstort'f  of  the  Ministry  of  l'ul)lic  WOrshiji  and  Instruction, 
I^erlin,  Germany. 

l*rincc  Serge  WOlkonskv  of  Ru.»ia. 

Most  Rev.  Dionvsio>  I  at. is,  .Xrclibisliop  of  /ante,  /ante,  (ireece. 

Rev.  Ilonier  l'ar.Ui>,  Ar'.lidc.uon  <>{  ilie  (ircek  ("liurcli  in  attendance  «'n 
tiie  Archljisliop  nf  /ante. 

Hon.  Tunw'  Kuarii^  \  11.  I  n>t  Secietaiv  of  tlu  (  liinese  Legation.  Wasli- 
ington.  D.  C\.  dej)Ute<l  1»\  the  I^nperor  of  (  hina  to  present  the  doctrine  of 
Confucius. 

Iiishoj)  i;.  W.  Arnctt.  J).!).,  Afrir.m  Methodist  l^jiiveoj.al  (lunch. 

Rt.  Re\.  lionn    I'oki  <>\  tin-   Uiiddhi-^t  ('htuih  ol  japan. 

Rt.  Rev.  Reiu  hi  ShiUata,  Trrvidtut  i>\  th'-  /liikk'.  serl  (.f  Shinloi^m  in 
Japan. 

Rt.  Rev.  /itsu/eii  Ashit.>u  <<f  the  Uudtlhi.^t  Church  of  Japan. 

Rt,  Rev.  iJisliMp  lallnws,  (.|  the  Reformed  Lpi.>>(  opal  Ciiurch  of  the 
Unitc<l   States. 

Kinza  Riu^c  Ilirai.  a  iUiddhist  lavman  from  Japan. 

Swami  N'ivekananda.  a  Hindu  monk  from  India. 

Ij.  H.  Natjarkar.  of  the  Urahmo-Somai.  Hond»ay,  In<lia. 

Jinda  Ram,  a  Mohammedan  fron>  IiKJia. 

Rev.  A.  J.  C:anlield.  D.D.,  of  St.  Raid's  Cniversalisl  Churcli,  Chi- 
cago. 

Rev.  I*,  (i.  Rhiambolis,  ( )ecconomos.  Resident  I'riest  of  the  Greek  Church 
in  Chicago. 

Rt.  Rev.  Hanriu  ^'atsul)uchi,  of  the  Ruddhist  Church  of  Japan. 

Rev.  K.  A.  Nohle,  D.D.,  of  the  Cnion  Rark  Congregational  C!hurch, 
Chicag«),  and  member  of  the  (leneral  Committee. 

Rev.  J,  H.  Mac'imbar,  Ch.i|)lain  of  the  Cnited  States  Armv. 

Rev.  (i.  Honet-Maury,  of  Paris.  FraiK c,  icpresentmu  I'rench  Liberal 
Protestantism. 

Prince  Momulu  Massa<|Uoi,  a  native  African  prince  from  Liberia,  a 
convert  to  Christianity. 

Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Jenner,  of  the  Anglican  I'ree  Church. 

Hon.  W.  J.  Onahan.  Secretarv  of  the  Cat h< die  Congress. 
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kcv.  F.  M.  l5ri>tol,  1).I>.,  Chicavru.  of  Irinity  Mcthmlist  Episcopal 
Churcli. 

kev.  Jt-nkiii  IJoyd -Jones,  of  the  I'nitariaii  Church,  Cliicago,  and  Scc- 
retarv  of  the  (icncral  Committee  (»n  Kelij^iDUs  Congresses. 

kev.  Maurice  I'hillips,  a  missionary  from   India. 

I'nif.  M.  Valentine,  of  (ietty>l)uri(  Lutheran  'riieolovricai  Seminary. 

I  li>n.  \V.  r.  1  larris,  L',  S.  Commissioner  oi  Education.  Washinijlon,  I).  C. 

William  ripe,  Private  Secretary  to  the  Chairman  of  the  General  Com- 
mittee. 

I)r.  Ernc>t  Fal>er.  a  veteran  missionary  from  .*^hanv(h;\i.  China. 

kev.  (iconic  r.  Candlin,  a  missionary  of  the  Knirlisli  Methodist 
Church,  from   I  ient>in,  (  liina. 

kev.  Iloriuchi  Ko/aki.  Prcsidi-nt  of  I)oshi>ha  I'nnerMly.  Japan. 

Hi.shop  (otter,  of  the  Roman  ('atholic  Cliurch,  Winona,  .Minn. 

kl.  Rev.  Ji»hn  ].  Kcane,  I  >.!>..  I\<(.tor  of  the  (ntholic  Iniversil  v.  Wash- 
ington, I).  ('. 

•Mrs.  Totter  Talrncr,  iMcMdiiil  of  the  I>t»ard  ol  l.adv  Mana>^ers  of  the 
WorM's  (,'oluml)ian  l-!xpo>ilioii. 

Mrs.  Charle^  11.  Ilcnrotiii,  \'k'c  l*re>idcnt  of  the  Woman's  kranch  of 
the  World's  Conis'rcNs  Auxiiiarv. 

Clarence  E.  \'oiiiiii.  .Assistant  Sccrctaiv  Woilds  Contrress  .\uxiliarv. 

I)r.  .\dolf  IJrodlK-ck.  Idealist,  llaimovrr,   (li-rman\. 

lion.  Jolni   W.  llovt.  1. 1. . I).,  Washington,  1 ).  (  . 

Rev.  (ieor^f  M.  (irant.  1 ).[).,  Principal  of  <Jiu'cn's  Liiivcrsitv  (Prcshy- 
terian)  Kini^ston,  Canada. 

M.  de  /niit;ro(Uki,  Lihi.uian,  Cracow.  Aii^^tria. 

TIk'  lirst  ;i(t  of  litis  slraiiL^olv  (li\c^«^i^n•^l  assciiihiv  llu- 
n-prfsciilalivcs  of  Narioiis  tribes,  kiiidirds  and  loiiiincs  on  llic 
platfoiiii.  and  tlu'  cK'iisrlv  j)ac  kcd  lliousands  tinonirlioni  the 
hall  was  an  ait  of  (oiinnon  untshij)  to  AIniiLihtv  (lod.  A 
few  \oi<es,  siistaiiu'd  hy  ihr  ori^^an  iindrr  the  toiirji  of  Clairinc 
lldtiv.  led  off  with  the  words  of  the  One  Iliindredtli  Psalm  in 
the  paiaphrase  of  Walls   as  retoiK  hed  1)V  the  pen  of  \\'esle\  : 

Puloic  |eh<»v.d»'s  awful  lhrf>ne. 

\  <•  nation^  how  with  sacred  jov  ; 
Kn«»w  Hiat  tJK-  Lord  is  (fO<l  alone; 

llr  t  an  I  reatc.  and  he  deslroy. 

'Che  iniiilitiide,  <at<  hini:  the  strain  of  iheOld  Hundredth 
Psahn  I'nne.  Iitted  tip  a  niii^dity  voice  in  the  words  of  Pishop 
Ken's  Doxolo^y  '*  the  /;•  /)n///i  o{  HnL^lish  Clirislendoin."  as 
Dr.  S(  half  has  called  it: 
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Praise  God,  from  whom  all  ljlessing>  flow ; 
Praise  him,  all  creatures  here  below  ; 
Praise  him  above,  ye  heavenly  host  ; 
Praise  Father,  Son  and  Holy  (fhr).st. 

Then  followed  the  second  and  third  stanzas  of  the  psalm: 

We  are  thy  people,  we  thy  care. 

Our  M)uls  and  all  our  mortal  frame  : 
What  lasting  honors  shall  we  rear, 

Almighty  Maker,  to  thy  name  ? 

We'll  crowd  thv  gates  with  thankful  xmgs  — 

High  as  the  heavens  our  voices  rai>e  ; 
And  earth  with  her  ten  thou>an<l  tongues. 

Shall  till  thv  courts  with  pounding  praise. 

Thus  it  came  to  pass,  without  preconcert  or  intention,  that 
this  first  act  of  common  worship,  so  far  as  it  was  exi)ressed  in 
English,  was  uttered  in  the  Hebrew  psalm  and  the  ancient 
Christian  hvmn.  as  translated  hv  leaders  of  three  unreal  orders 
of  the  Kng;lish-speakin_L(  (Imrc  h,  the  Aimlican.  the  Puritan 
and  the  Methodist. 

At  the  end  of  the  j)salm  the  heari>  and  voices  of  the  multi- 
tude were  led  hv  Cardinal  (iibhons  in  the  Lord's  Praver  ;  and 
at  the  close  of  the  reverent  silence  whi<  h  followed  the  /\mcn. 
President  Honnev  pronounc  cd  an  address  of  welcome. 

ADDRKSS    OK    PKKSIDKNi     CHARI.KS    CAkROI.I.     IIONNKV    OF    '*   IHK 

world's    C<)\(;RK>S    At'XIUARV.'' 

WoRSillPKks  <»K  God  AM)  LovKKs  (U-  M\N.  -Let  u>  rejoice  that  we 
have  lived  to  see  this  glori<»us  day;  let  us  give  thanks  to  the  Kternal  (iod, 
whose  mercy  endureth  forever,  that  we  are  permitted  to  take  part  in  the 
solemn  and  majestic  event  of  a  Wc^rld's  Congress  of  Religions.  The  impor- 
tance of  this  event,  its  inrtuence  on  the  future  relations  of  the  various  races 
of  men,  cannot  be  too  highlv  esteemed. 

If  this  Congress  shall  faithfully  execute  the  duties  with  which  it  has 
been  charged,  it  will  become  a  jov  of  the  whole  earth,  and  stand  in 
human  history  like  a  new  Mount  Zion,  crowned  with  glorv  and  marking 
the  actual  beginning  of  a  new  epoch  of  brotherhood  and  peace. 

For  when  the  religious  faiths  of  the  world  recognize  each  other  as 
brothers,  children  of  one  Father,  whom  all  profess  to  love  and  serve,  then, 
and  not  till  then,  will  the  nations  <»f  the  earth  yiehl  to  the  spirit  of  concord 
and  learn  war  no  more. 

It  is  inspiring  to  think  that  in  every  part  of  the  world  many  of  the 
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worthiest  of  mankind,  who  would  gladly  join  us  here  if  that  were  in  their 
power,  this  day  lift  their  hearts  to  the  Supreme  Being  in  earnest  praver  for 
the  harmony  and  success  of  this  Congress.  iO  tliem  our  own  licarls  speak 
in  love  and  sympathy  of  this  impressive  and  prophetic  scene. 

In  this  Congress  the  word  *'  Religion*'  means  the  love  and  worship  of 
Gc)d  and  the  love  and  service  of  man.  We  believe  the  scripture  that  "of  a 
truth  Ciod  is  no  respecter  ol  persons,  but  in  every  nation  he  that  fearelh 
God  and  worketh  rigliteousness  is  accepted  of  him."  We  come  together  in 
mutual  confidence  and  respect,  without  the  least  surrenderor  compromise  of 
anything  which  we  respectively  believe  to  be  truth  or  dutv,  with  the  hope 
that  mutual  accjuainlance  and  a  free  and  sincere  interchange  of  views  on 
the  great  (|uestions  of  eternal  life  and  liunian  eonduct  will  be  mutually 
bencHcial. 

As  the  finite  can  never  fullv  c«»nipreheiul  the  iiitinite.  nor  pcrfectlv 
express  its  own  view  of  the  divine,  it  neee>^arilv  follows  that  individual 
opinions  »)f  the  divine  nature  and  attributes  will  dilfer.  liut,  properlv 
understootl,  these  varieties  of  view  are  not  cau^es  of  di>coi(l  and  strife,  but 
rather  incentives  to  deeper  interest  and  examination.  Neeessarilv  (iod 
reveals  himself  differently  lo  a  child  than  to  a  man  ;  to  a  philosopher  tiian 
to  one  who  cannot  rcatl.  Kach  must  see  (iod  with  the  eves  of  his  own 
.soul.  Kach  musl  behold  him  through  the  colored  L,das>e>  of  hi>  own  nature. 
Kach  f»ne  must  receive  liini  according  to  h\>  own  capacity  of  reception. 
The  fraternal  union  of  the  religions  of  the  world  will  c<»nie  when  each  seelv> 
truly  t(j  know  how  (iod  ha:-  levealed  himself  in  the  other,  and  remcmixMs 
the  inexorable  law  th.it  with  \\hal  jiHlL^'meiit  it  iu(lge.>  it  shall  il>ell  1»<' 
judged. 

The  reliwfiou.s  faiths  of  the  world  have  nio>t  Mri<»u.slv  niisunderstood 
and  misjudged  each  othei  from  the  use  of  words  in  ineanini4>  radically  <lif- 
ferent  from  those  which  they  were  intended  to  bear,  and  fmni  a  disieuatd 
of  the  distinctions  between  appearances  and  fact>  ;  bttween  >iu'ii>  and  s\ni- 
bols  and  the  things  >ignitied  and  represented.  .Such  error.>  it  i.>  hoped  that 
this  Congress  will  do  much  to  correct  and  to  render  hereafter  impossible. 

'lie  who  believes  that  (iod  has  revealeil  himself  more  fully  in  his  relij^'- 
ion  than  in  anv  other,  cannot  do  otherwise  than  desire  to  bring  that  religi»»n 
totlie  knowleiljijc  of  all  men,  with  an  abiding  conviction  that  the  (ioil  who 
gave  it  will  preserve,  protect  and  advance  it  in  every  expedient  way.  And 
hence  he  will  welccmie  every  iust  opportunity  to  come  into  fraternal  rela- 
tions with  men  of  other  creeds,  that  they  max  see  in  his  upright  life  the 
evidence  of  the  truth  and  lieautv  of  his  faith,  and  be  thereby  led  to  learn  it, 
and  be  helped  heavenward  bv  it. 

When  it  pleased  God  to  give  me  the  idea  of  the  World's  Congresses  of 
1893,  there  came  with  that  idea  a  profound  conviction  that  their  crowning 
glory  should  be  a  fraternal  conference  of  the  worlds  relii,'ions.  Accordingly, 
the  original  announcement  of  the  World's  Congress  scheme,  which  was  sent 
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by  the  government  of  the  United  States  to  all  other  nations,  contained 
amon;^  other  ijreat  things  to  be  considered,  "The  (irounds  for  Fraternal 
Union  in  the  Religions  of  different  Peoples." 

At  first  the  proposal  of  a  World's  Congress  of  Religions  seemed  to  many 
wholly  impracticable.  It  was  said  that  the  religions  had  never  met  but  in 
conflict,  and  that  a  different  result  could  not  be  exfHJCted  now.  A  commit- 
tee of  organization  was,  nevertheless,  appointed  to  make  the  necessary 
arrangements.  This  committee  was  composed  of  representatives  of  sixteen 
different  religious  bodies.  Rev.  Dr.  John  Henry  Barrows  was  made  Chair- 
man. With  what  marvelous  ability  and  fidelity  he  has  performed  the  great 
work  committed  to  his  hands  this  Congress  is  a  surticienl  witness. 

The  preliminary  address  of  the  Committee,  prepared  by  him  and  sent 
throughout  the  world,  elicited  the  most  gratifying  responses,  and  proved  that 
the  proposed  Congress  was  not  only  practicable,  but,  also,  that  it  was  most 
earnestly  demanded  by  the  needs  of  the  present  age.  The  religious  leaders 
of  many  lands,  hungering  and  thirsting  for  a  larger  righteousness,  gave  the 
proposal  their  benediction,  and  promised  the  Congres.s  their  active  coopera- 
tion and  supi)ort. 

To  most  of  the  departments  of  the  World's  Congress  work  a  single 
week  of  the  Exposition  season  was  assigned.  To  a  few  (»f  the  most  import- 
ant a  longer  time,  not  exceeding  two  weeks,  was  given.  In  the  beginning 
it  was  suppc»se(l  that  one  or  two  weeks  would  sufhce  for  the  department  of 
Religion,  but  so  i^reat  has  been  the  interest,  and  so  many  have  been  the  appli- 
cations in  this  department,  that  tlic  plans  for  it  have  repeatedly  been  re-ar- 
ranged, and  it  now  extends  from  September  4  to  October  15,  and  several  of 
the  religious  congresses  liave  nevertlieles.s  found  it  necessary  to  meet  outside 
of  these  limits. 

The  program  for  the  Religious  Congresses  of  180^,  as  prepared  by  Dr. 
Harrows,  constitutes  what  may  with  perfect  propriety  be  designated  as  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  publications  of  the  century.  The  program  of  this 
general  Parliament  of  Religions  directly  represents  England,  Scotland,  Swe- 
den, Switzerland,  France,  Germany,  Russia,  Turkey,  Greece,  Egypt,  Syria, 
India,  Japan,  China,  Ceylon,  New  Zealand,  Brazil,  Canada,  and  the  Amer- 
ican States,  and  indirectly  includes  many  other  countries.  This  remarkable 
program  presents,  among  other  great  themes  to  be  considered  in  this  Con- 
gress, Theism,  Judaism,  Mohammedanism,  Hinduism,  Buddhism,  Taoi.sm, 
Confucianism,  Shintoism,  Zoroastrianism,  Catholicism,  the  Greek  Church, 
Protestantism  in  many  forms,  and  also  refers  to  the  nature  and  influence  of 
other  religious  systems. 

This  program  also  announces  for  presentation  the  great  subjects  of  rev- 
elation, immortality,  the  incarnation  of  God,  the  universal  elements  in 
Religion,  the  ethical  unity  of  different  religious  systems,  the  relations  of 
Religion  to  morals,  marriage,  education,  science,  philosophy,  evolution,  music, 
labor,  government,  peace  and  war,  and  many  other  themes  of  absorbing  inter- 
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est.  The  tli.stini^uishcd  leaders  of  human  protrress  hy  whom  these  great  top- 
ics will  he  presented  constitute  an  unparalleled  tjalaxv  of  eminent  names, 
hut  we  mav  not  pause  to  call  the  illustrious  roll. 

For  the  execution  ot  this  jiart  of  the  tjeneral  proLfram  seventeen  davs 
have  been  assijs'ned.  During  substantially  the  same  peri«)d  the  second  part 
of  tile  program  will  he  executed  in  the  adjoininif  llallof  W  ashingtcm,  this 
will  consist  in  what  are  termed  "presentations'"  of  their  distinctive  faith  and 
achievements  hv  selected  rej)resentati\es  of  the  different  churches.  These 
presentations  will  he  made  to  the  w<»rld.  as  represented  in  the  World's 
Keligious  Congresses  of  iSOv  All  persons  interested  are  cordiallv  invited  to 
attend  them. 

'I'he  third  part  of  the  general  program  for  the  congres.-es  <»f  this  dej»art- 
ment  consists  of  separate  anil  in{le|>endent  congie'.>ses  ol  the  different  relig- 
i(»us  denominati(U>s,  f«)r  tlu-  puipo>e  ot  nion-  fullv  setting  forth  their 
doctrines  ami  the  seivice  tlie\  li;i\e  lendeied  to  mankind.  These  special 
congresses  will  he  held,  tor  the  most  part,  in  the  smaller  h.dlsof  this  memo- 
rial  building.  A  few  ol  them  have,  for  special  reasons,  already  been  held. 
It  is  the  special  object  ol  these  denoniin;ilion.d  coui.'^resses  to  alford  oppor- 
tunities for  further  information  to  all  who  mav  desire  it.  i'he  leaders  of 
these  several  churches  most  cordiallv  desiie  the  allendance  (»f  tlu*  represent- 
atives of  ijther  religions.  The  denominational  congresses  will  each  be  held 
during  the  week  in  which  the  presentation  ot  the  deiiominatifm  will  occur. 

'I'lie  fourth  and  tinal  j>arl  ot  the  piogram  of  the  I)ej)artment  of  Relig- 
ion will  consist  of  congresses  of  various  kindretl  organizations.  1  hese  con- 
gresses will  1)6  held  between  the  close  of  the  I'ailiament  of  Religions  and 
()ctol)er  I  5.  ami  will  include  missions,  ethics.  Sundav  re^t.  the  Kvangebcai 
Alliance,  and  similar  associations.  The  Congress  on  Kvolution  should,  in 
regularity,  have  been  held  in  the  I)e|)artment  ol  Science,  but  circumstances 
prevented,  and  it  has  been  given  a  j)lace  in  this  I  )ej>artment  In-  the  courtesy 
of  the  committee  of  organization. 

To  this  more  than  imperial  feast,  I  bid  you  welcome. 

We  meet  on  the  mountain  height  (»f  absolute  respect  for  the  leligious 
convictions  of  each  other;  and  an  earnest  desire  b»r  a  better  knowledu'e  of 
the  consolations  which  other  forms  of  faith  than  our  own  offer  to  their 
devotees.  'I'he  verv  basis  of  our  convocatiiui  is  the  idea  that  the  repre- 
sentatives of  each  relii^ion  sincerely  believe  that  it  is  the  truest  and  the  best 
of  ail ;  and  that  they  will,  therefore,  hear  with  perfect  candor  and  \yithout 
fear  the  convictions  of  (»ther  sincere  souls  on  the  gn;at  (piestions  of  the 
immortal  life. 

Let  one  other  point  be  clearly  slated.  W  hile  the  members  of  this  Con- 
gress meet,  as  men,  on  a  common  ground  of  j>erfect  e<|uality,  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal ranlc  of  each  in  his  own  church  is  at  the  same  time  gladly  recognized 
and  respected,  as  the  just  acknowledgment  of  his  services  and  attainments. 
Kut  no  attempt  is  here  made  to  treat  all  religions   as  of  equal  merit.     Any 
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such  idea  is  ex|)R'bsly  (li.sclaimcd.  In  this  Compress  eacli  s\>lcm  of  Kelii^non 
stands  by  itself  in  its  own  |)erfcct  integrity.  unci^mpmniiscHl.  in  anv  degree, 
by  its  relation  to  any  other.  In  the  language  <»f  the  |»reliminarv  publication 
in  the  Department  of  Keligion.we  seek  in  this  Congres.s  **  to  unite  all  Religion 
against  all  irreligion ;  to  make  the  golden  rule  the  basis  of  this  union  r  and 
to  present  to  the  world  the  substantial  unity  of  many  religions  in  the  good 
deeds  of  the  religious  life."  Without  controversy.  <»r  anv  attempt  to  j)ro- 
nounce  judgment  upon  any  matter  of  faith  or  worshij>  or  religious  opinion, 
we  seek  a  better  knowledge  of  the  religious  c<mdition  of  all  mankind,  with 
an  earnest  desire  to  be  useful  to  t-ach  other  and  to  all  others  who  love  truth 
and  rightet>usness. 

This  day  the  sun  of  a  new  era  of  religi(»us  peace  and  |)rogress  rises 
over  the  world,  dispelltng  tlie  dark  clouds  of  sectarian  strife. 

'Ihis  day  a  new  flower  blooms  in  the  gardens  of  religious  thought,  fill- 
ing the  air  with  its  exipiisite  perfume. 

This  day  a  new  fraternity  is  born  into  the  worhl  of  human  progress,  to 
aid  in  the  upbuihling  of  the  kingd«)m  of  God  in  the  luarts  of  men. 

Era  and  flower  and  fraternity  bear  one  name.  It  is  a  name  which  will 
gladden  the  hearts  of  those  who  worship  (iod  and  l<»ve  man  in  every  clime. 
Those  who  hear  its  music  joyfully  echo  it  back  to  sun  ami  flower. 

It  is  thk  HRoniiknoon  oi-  I\i.i.I(;i()Ns. 

In  this  name  I  welcome  the  first  Parliament  of  the  Religions  of  the 
World. 

At  tlie  roiulusioii  of  Prt-sidcnt  IJoiinov'.s  address,  tlie 
Chairman  of  the  (iciunil  C'onnnittcc  which  had  been  charged 
with  the  labor  and  responsibility  of  the  arrani^enients  prepara- 
tory to  the  Parliament,  spoke  in  the  name  of  the  Committee. 

ADDRESS    OK    CH.AIKMAN    JOHN     IIKNUV    r.ARROWS    OF  THE 

(;enerai.  roMNin  lEE. 

Mr.  Presfdknt  and  Kkiknds,  If  mv  heart  did  not  overflow  with 
cordial  welcome  at  this  hour,  which  pnmiises  to  be  a  great  moment  in  his- 
tory, it  would  be  because  I  had  lost  the  sj)irit  of  manhood  and  had  been  for- 
saken by  the  Spirit  of  (iod.  The  whitest  snow  on  Ihe  sacred  mount  of  Japan, 
the  cle:\rest  water  springing  from  the  sacretl  fountains  of  India  are  not  more 
pure  and  bright  than  the  joy  of  my  heart  and  of  many  hearts  here  that  this 
day  has  dawned  in  the  annals  ot  time,  and  that,  from  the  farthest  isles  of 
Asia;  from  India,  mother  of  religions;  from  Kuropc.  the  great  teacher  of 
civilization;  from  the  shores  on  which  breaks  the  "long  wash  of  Australasian 
seas;"  that  from  neighboring  lands  and  from  all  |)arts  <»f  this  republic,  which 
we  love  to  contem|)latc  as  the  land  of  earth's  brightest  future,  vou  have  come 
here  at  our  invitation  in  the  ex|)ectation  that  the  world's  first  Parliament  (>l 
Religions  must  j)rove  an  event  (»f  race-wide  and  perpetual  significance. 
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Fur  nuiTv  llian  l\vi»  vt*;n>  the  ( ifiural  ( '••nunittcr.  whidi  I  have  the  lioiior 
to  rej)re>ent,  WDikin^  together  in  unbroken  harnn»nv.  ami  preseiitink*  the 
picture  ami  |)P>j>hecv  uf  a  united  ('hri>ten(lt»ni.  have  carried  un  tlieir  a^lut)U^ 
and  Mmietimes  aj)j>allin>(  task  in  happv  anticipation  <>f  this  kjohlen  hour. 
Vour  coniin>^  has  constantiv  been  in  «»ur  thoughts  and  hoj)es  and  fervent 
prayers.  I  rejoice  that  your  Um^  vovages  and  journevs  are  <»ver,  and  that 
here,  in  this  vouu)^  cajjital  of  our  \ve>tern  civilization,  vou  f'uui  men  eaiujerfor 
Irutli,  svmjiathetlc  with  the  s|)irit  of  universal  Ijuman  hrotherliood,  and  h>val, 
1  believe,  to  tlie  hitjhest  thev  know,  i^hid  and  grateful  to  Ahniijhtv  (iod  that 
thev  see  vour  faces  and  are  to  licai  v<»ur  uord.^. 

Welcome,  most  welcome,  O  wi^e  men  of  ihe  I'.asl  and  of  llie  West  I 
May  the  star  which  has  led  xun  liithei  be  liki-  that  luminarv  whicli  i,'uide«l 
the  saj^es  of  old,  and  mav  this  meciinu  i»v  the  iidand  sea  ol  a  new  continent 
be  blessed  of  heaven  to  the  redemption  of  men  from  error  and  from  sin  and 
<iespair.  I  wish  ycu  to  understan<l  that  this  vircal  undertaking,  which  has 
aimed  to  house  under  one  friendlv  roof  in  brotherlv  council  the  representa- 
tives of  (fotl's  aspiring  and  l)elieving  children  evervwhere,  has  been  con- 
ceived and  carrie<l  on  through  strenuous  and  patient  toil,  with  an  unfaltering 
heart,  with  a  devcmt  faith  in  (iod,  and  with  most  signal  and  special  evidences 
of  his  divine  guidance  and  favor. 

Long  ago  I  should  have  surrendered  the  task  intrusted  to  me  before  the 
colossal  difficulties  loomint;  ever  in  the  wav,  had  I  not  committed  inv  work 
U)  the  gracious  care  of  that  (iod  who  l«)ves  all  his  chiMren,  whose  thoughts 
are  long,  long  thoughts,  who  is  patient  and  merciful  as  well  as  just,  and  who 
cares  inlinitelv  more  for  the  souls  of  his  erring  ch  Idren  than  for  anv  creed 
or  philosophy  of  human  <levising.  If  anvthini(  great  and  worthy  is  to  be 
the  outcome  of  this  l*i\rliament.  the  glorv  is  wholly  due  to  Ilim  who  inspired 
it,  and  who.  in  the  Scriptures  which  most  «»f  us  cherish  as  the  Word  of  (iod. 
has  taught  the  blessed  truths  of  divine  Fatherhood  and  human   brotherhood. 

I  shouM  not  use  the  word  "if"  in  speaking  of  the  outcome  of  this  Con- 
gress of  Religions,  since,  were  it  decreed  that  our  sessions  should  end  this 
day,  the  truthful  historian  would  say  that  the  idea  which  has  inspired  and 
led  this  movement,  the  idea  whose  beauty  and  force  have  drawn  you  through 
these  many  thousand  miles  of  travel,  that  this  idea  has  been  so  flashed  before 
the  eyes  of  men  that  thev  will  not  forget  it,  and  that  our  meeting  this  morn- 
ing has  become  a  new.  great  fact  in  the  historic  ev(»Iution  of  the  race  which 
will  not  be  obliterated. 

What,  it  seems  to  me.  shouM  have  blunted  some  of  the  arrows  of  criti- 
cism shot  at  the  promoters  c>f  this  moveinent  is  this  other  fact,  that  it  is  the 
representatives  of  that  Christian  faith  which  we  believe  has  in  it  such  ele- 
ments and  divine  forces  that  it  is  fitted  to  the  needs  of  all  men,  who  have 
planned  and  provider!  this  first  sch<H)l  of  comparative  religions,  wherein 
devout  men  of  all  faiths  may  sp)eak  for  thcm.selves  without  hindrance,  with 
out  criticism  and  without  compromise,  and    tell   what  they  believe  and  why 
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thcv  l)clieve  it.  I  appeal  to  the  representatives  of  tlie  non-Christian  faiths, 
and  ask  you  if  Cliristianity  suffers  in  your  cso  fiom  liavin^^  called  this  Par- 
liament of  Religions?  l)o  you  helieve  that  its  l^enehcent  work  in  the  \vi)rld 
will  be  one  whit  lessened  ? 

On  the  contrary,  j^ou  agree  with  the  great  mass  of  Christian  scholars  in 
America  in  believing  that  Christendom  may  pnnidly  hold  up  this  Congress 
of  the  Faiths  as  a  torch  of  truth  and  of  love  w  hich  may  prove  the  morning 
star  of  the  twentieth  century.  There  is  a  true  ami  noble  sense  in  which 
America  is  a  Christian  nation,  since  Christianity  iN  recognized  by  the 
supreme  court,  by  the  courts  of  the  several  states,  bv  executive  officers,  by 
general  national  acceptance  and  observance  as  the  prevailing  religion  of 
our  people.  'I'his  does  not  mean,  of  course,  that  the  church  and  state  are 
united.  In  America  they  are  separated,  and  in  thi.s  land  the  widest  spir- 
itual and  intellectual  freedom  is  realized.  Justice  Ameer  Ali,  of  Calcutta, 
whose  absence  we  lament  t«»-(lay,  has  exjjres.seti  the  o|>inion  that  only  in 
this  western  re|)ublic  woui<l  such  a  couLjress  as  lliis  have  been  undertaken 
and  achieved. 

I  do  not  forget  I  am  glad  to  remember  that  devout  Jews,  lovers  of 
humanity,  have  coo|)erate(l  with  us  in  this  Parliament ;  that  these  men  and 
women  representing  the  most  wonderful  of  all  races  and  the  most  persistent 
of  all  religions,  who  have  come  w«th  good  cause  t<»  appreciate  the  spiritual 
freedom  of  the  United  States  of  America  that  these  friends,  some  of  whom 
are  willing  to  call  themselves  Old  Testament  ("liristians.  as  I  am  willing  to 
call  myself  a  New  Testament  Jew.  have  /ealoiislv  and  powerfully  coiiperated 
in  this  good  work.  IJut  the  world  calls  ii>,  and  we  call  oiir>elves,  a  Chris- 
tian people.  We  believe  in  the  g<)>|)els  and  in  Ilim  whom  they  set  forth  as 
**the  light  of  the  world,"' and  Christian  America,  which  owes  so  much  to 
Columbus  and  Luther,  to  the  I'llu'rini  Fathers  and  to  John  Wesley,  which 
owes  so  much  to  the  Christian  church  and  the  Christian  college  and  the 
Christian  school,  welcomes  to-day  the  earnest  disciples  of  other  faiths  and 
the  men  of  all  faiths  who,  from  many  laiuls,  have  flocked  to  this  jubilee  of 
civilization. 

Cherishing  the  light  which  (iod  has  given  us  and  eager  t«)  send  this 
light  evervwhither,  we  do  not  believe  that  (iod.  the  eternal  Spirit,  has  left 
himself  without  witness  in  non Christian  natii»ns.  There  is  a  divine  light 
enlightening  every  man. 

One  accent  of  the  Holv  Ohost 
'The  heedlos  world  has  ne\er  lo.-t. 

Professor  Max  Miiller,  of  Oxford,  uho  ha>  been  a  friend  of  Dur  move- 
ment and  has  sent  a  contribution  to  this  Parliament.  \\.\>  tjathcred  together 
in  his  last  volume  a  collection  of  praver.s.  F«4\|)tian,  Accadian.  Ijabylonian. 
V'edic,  Avestic,  Chinese,  Mohammedan  and  niotlern  ilindu.  which  make  it 
perfectly  clear  that  the  sun  which  shone  over  liethlehem  and  Calvary  has 
cast   some  celestial   illumination   aiul   called   forth    some  devout   and   holv 
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aspirations  by  the  Nile  and   the  (ian^jes,  in  the  deserts  of  Arabia  and  by 
the  waves  of  the  Yellow  Sea. 

It  is  perfectly  evident  to  illuminated  minds  that  we  should  cherish 
loving  thoughts  of  all  peoples  and  humane  views  oi  all  the  threat  and.  lasting 
religions,  and  that  whoever  would  advance  the  cause  «)f  his  own  faith  must 
first  discover  and  j^natefully  acknowledtie  the  truths  contained  in  other 
faiths. 

'I'his  Parliament  is  likely  to  prove  a  blessing  to  many  Christians  by 
marking  the  time  when  they  shall  cease  thinking  that  the  verities  and 
virtues  of  other  religions  di>credit  the  claims  of  Christianity  or  bar  its 
progress.  It  is  our  desire  and  hope  to  broaden  and  purify  the  mental  and 
spiritual  vision  of  men.  lielicving  that  nations  antl  faiths  are  separated  in 
part  by  ignorance  and  j)rejudice,  why  shall  not  this  Tarliament  help  to 
remove  the  one  and  soften  the  other  ?  Why  sh<»uld  not  Christians  be  glad 
to  leani  what  God  has  wrought  throut;h  Ikiddha  and  Zoroaster  -through 
the  sage  of  China,  and  the  pn>phets  of  India  and  the  prophet  of  Islam  ? 

We  are  met  together  to-day  as  men,  children  (jf  one  (iod.  sharers  with 
all  men  in  weakness  and  guilt  and  need,  sharers  with  devout  souls  every- 
where in  aspiration  and  hope  and  longing.  We  are  met  as  religious  men, 
believing  even  here  in  this  capital  of  material  wonders,  in  the  presence  of 
an  Exposition  which  displays  the  unparalleled  marvels  of  steam  and  elec- 
tricity, that  there  is  a  si)iritual  root  to  all  human  progress.  We  are  met  in 
a  school  of  comparative  theology,  which  I  h«>pe  will  prove  more  spiritual 
and  ethical  than  theological.  We  are  met,  1  believe,  in  the  temper  of  love, 
determined  to  bury,  at  least  for  the  time,  our  sharp  hostilities,  anxious  to 
find  out  wherein  we  agree,  eager  to  learn  what  con>titutes  the  strength  of 
other  faiths  and  the  weakness  <»f  our  own.  .\nd  we  are  met  as  conscien- 
tious and  truth -seeking  men,  in  a  council  where  no  one  is  asked  to 
surrender  or  abate  his  individual  convictions,  and  where,  I  will  add,  no  one 
would  be  worthy  of  a  place  if  he  did. 

We  are  met  in  a  great  conference,  men  and  women  of  different  minds, 
where  the  speakers  will  not  be  ambitious  for  short-live<l,  verbal  victories 
over  others,  where  gentleness,  courtesy,  wisdom  and  moderation  will  pre- 
vail far  more  than  heated  argumentation.  I  am  confident  that  you  appre- 
ciate the  pcculiiu:  limitations  which  constitute  the  peculiar  glorv  of  this 
assembly.  We  are  not  here  as  l^a|)tists  and  Buddhists.  Catholics  and  Confu- 
cians, Parsees  and  Presbvterians.  Meth()di>ts  and  Moslems  ;  we  are  here 
as  members  of  a  Parliament  of  Religions,  over  which  flies  no  sectarian  flag, 
which  is  to  be  stampe<led  by  no  sectarian  war-cries,  but  where  for  the  first 
time  in  a  large  council  is  lifted  up  the  banner  of  love,  fellowship,  brother- 
hood. We  all  feel  that  there  is  a  spirit  which  should  always  pervade  these 
meetings,  and  if  anyone  should  offend  against  this  spirit  let  him  not  be 
rebuked  publicly  or  personally;  your  silence  will  be  a  graver  and  severer 
rebuke. 
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\Vc  are  not  here  tocriticise  one  another,  l)Ut  each  to  speak  out  positively 
and  frankly  his  own  convictions  regardini^  his  own  faith.  The  great  world 
outside  will  review  our  work  ;  the  next  century  will  review  it.  It  is  our 
hiv(h  and  noble  business  to  make  that  wrn-k  the  best  possible. 

There  will  be  social  gatherinv(s  in  the  course  of  this  Parliament  in 
which  we  shall  be  able  to  get  at  each  other  more  closely ;  there  will  be 
review  sections  in  the  smaller  halls  where,  in  a  friendly  way,  through  fjues- 
tion  and  answer  and  suggestion,  the  great  themes  to  be  treated  in  the  Hall 
of  Columbus  will  be  considered  and  various  lights  thrown  upon  them;  but 
in  this  central  hall  «)f  the  Parliament  the  general  program  will  be  carried 
out,  and,  I  trust,  alwavs  in  the  spirit  which  gl<»ws  in  your  hearts  at  this  hour. 

It  is  a  great  and  wonderful  pn)gram  that  is  to  be  spread  before  you  ;  it 
is  not  all  that- 1  couM  wi.sh  or  had  planned  for,  but  it  is  too  large  for  anv 
one  mintl  to  receive  it  in  its  fullness  during  the  seventeen  davs  of  our  ses- 
sions. Careful  and  scbdarlv  essays  have  bv.*en  |>reparevl  and  sent  in  by 
great  nijn  of  tlu  oil  world  and  th.'  m\v,  which  are  worthy  of  the  most  seri- 
ous ami  grateful  attention,  and  I  am  confident  that  each  one  of  us  may  gain 
enough  to  make  this  I'arliament  an  epoch  of  his  life.  Vou  will  be  glad 
with  me  that,  since  this  is  a  world  of  sin  and  sorrow,  as  well  as  specula- 
tion, our  attention  is  for  several  days  to  be  given  to  those  greatest  practical 
themes  which  press  uj)on  good  men  evervwhere.  How  can  we  make  this 
suffering  and  needv  world  less  a  home  of  grief  and  strife  and  far  more  a 
commonwealth  of  love,  a  kingdom  of  heaven  ?  How  can  we  abridge  the 
chasms  of  altercation  which  have  ke()t  good  men  from  coJiperating  ?  How 
can  we  bring  into  closer  fcilow.ship  those  who  believe  in  Christ  as  the  Saviour 
of  the  world  ?  And  how  can  we  bring  about  a  better  understanding  among 
the  men  of  all  faiths?  I  i)elieve  that  great  lieht  will  be  thrown  upon  these 
j)roblems  in  tiie  coming  davs. 

( )ut>idc  of  tlii>  ccnlrai  Parliament,  and  vet  a  [nirt  of  it,  are  the  congress- 
es of  the  various  ielik'iou>  i)^)dic^  in  the  Hall  ()f  Washington  and  else- 
where. And  they  will  greatly  help  to  complete  the  picture  of  the  spiritual 
forces  now  at  work  among  men  ami  to  bring  to  a  gainsaving  and  gold-wor- 
shiping generation  a  sense  of  those  diviner  forces  which  are  moving  on 
humanity. 

I  cannot  tell  you,  with  any  completeness,  how  vast  and  various  are  mv 
obligations  to  those  who  have  helped  us  in  this  colossal  undertaking.  Let 
me,  however,  give  my  heartiest  thanks  to  the  devout  women  who.  from  the 
beginning,  have  championed  the  idea  of  this  Parliament  and  worked  for  its 
realization;  to  the  i'resident  of  the  Columbian  Kxpo^ition  and  his  associ- 
ates; to  the  l*resident  of  the  World's  C"ongre>s  Auxiliary,  whose  patient  anti 
Titanic  labors  will  one  dav  be  a|)|)reciated  at  their  full  value  ;  to  the  Chris- 
tian and  secular  press  oi  our  country,  which  has  been  so  friendly  and  helpful 
from  the  start;  to  the  nmrethan  three  thousuiul  men  ami  women  upon  our 
Advisorv  Council  in  manv   lands;  to   the   scores  of  missionaries  who  have 
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been  far-sighted  and  hroad-minded  enough  to  realize  the  supreme  value  of 
this  Parliament  ;  to  President  Miller,  of  the  Christian  College  at  Madras, 
who  has  used  his  pen  and  voice  in  our  behalf ;  to  the  Buddhist  scholars  of 
Japan  who  have  written  and  spoken  in  favor  of  this  Congress  of  Faiths  ;  to 
Mr.  Dharmapala,  of  Cevlon,  who  has  left  important  work  in  connection 
with  his  society  in  southern  India  to  make  this  long  journey  to  the  heart  of 
America;  to  Mr.  Mozoumdar  and  all  others  who  have  comj  to  us  from  the 
most  i>opulous  portion  of  England's  great  empire,  which  has  been  well 
called  "the  hugest  standing  I*arlianient  of  Religions  in  the  world"  ;  to  the 
im|>erial  government  of  CTiina,  that  has  commissioned  a  learned  and  able 
Confucian  to  speak  for  «>ne  of  the  faiths  of  his  nation  ;  to  scores  of  the  bishops 
of  the  .Vnglican,  Methodist,  I'nitetl  brethren,  African  Methodist  and  other 
churches*;  to  business  men  in  our  own  city  who  luivc  generously  helped  me 
in  times  of  special  nee<l,  and  to  the  dignitaries  of  the  great  Catholic  Church 
of  our  country,  who,  through  the  learned  and  broad -miiKkMl  Rector  of  the 
Catholic  University  at  Washington,  have  biought  to  us  a  degree  t»f  cooper- 
ation and  fellowship  for  which  we  can  never  be  too  grateful. 

All  these  we  welcome  to-day;  or.  if  some  of  them  be  not  here,  we  send 
to  them,  and  to  a  multitude  of  others  whom  I  have  not  named,  our  affectionate 
gratitude  and  fraternal  salutation.  And  to  the  repre>entati\es  of  the  ortho- 
dox Greek  Church,  of  the  Kus.sian  Churcii.  of  the  Armenian  Church,  of  the 
Bulgarian  and  other  (  hurchc^  we  extend  the  most  cordial  welcome  and 
salutation,  i  believe  that  you  will  all  feel  at  home  with  us;  1  believe  that 
your  coming  will  enliirhten  u>.  We  shall  hear  about  the  faith  of  the  I'arsees 
in  the  words  of  those  who  hold  that  ancient  doctrine;  we  shall  hear  <»f  the 
faith  of  the  Jains  of  India  in  the  words  of  one  who  belongs  to  that  com- 
munity which  is  far  older  than  Christianity.  <  )ur  minds  and  our  hearts  are 
to  l)e  widened  as  we  take  in  more  fullv  the  various  works  of  divine  Provi- 
dence. 

Welcome,  one  and  all,  thrice  welcome  to  the  world's  first  Parliament  of 
Religions!  Welcome  to  the  men  and  women  <»f  Israel,  the  standing  miracle 
of  nati<ms  and  religions  !  Welcome  to  the  disci|)les  of  Prince  Siddartha, 
the  many  millions  who  cherish  in  their  heart  Lord  Buddha  as  the  light  of 
Asia  I  Welcome  to  the  high  priest  of  the  national  religion  of  Ja|>an  I  This 
city  has  everv  reason  to  be  grateful  to  the  enlightened  ruler  of  the  sunrise 
kingdom.  Welcome  to  the  men  of  India  and  all  faiths  I  Welcome  to  all 
the  disciples  of  Christ.  an«l  may  (lod's  blessing  abide  in  tuir  council  and 
extend  t<j  the  twelve  hunilred  millions  of  human  beings  who.se  representatives 
I  address  at  this  moment. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  spirits  of  just  an<l  yood  men  hover  over  this 
a.s.semblv.  I  believe  that  the  spirit  of  Paul  is  here,  the  zealous  mi.ssionarv  of 
Christ  whose  courtesy,  wisdom  and  unbounded  tact  were  manifest  when  he 
preached  Jesus  and  the  resurrection  beneath  the  shadows  of  the  Parthenon. 
I  l>clieve  the  spirit  of  the  wise  and  humane  Buddha  is  here,  and  of  Socrates 
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the  searcher  aficr  tnitli.  ami  of  jcninv  ra\I<.r  .uwl  I«'liii  Milton  and  k<)virr 
\Viiliam5  and  l.esMnvj.  tlu-  t;icat  aiM^>tk>  of  iolirati<>n.  I  lnIiiM-  ihat  \\\v 
S{}irit  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  ulio  ^oui^'lit  f<*r  a  (.luii«li  toimiU-d  on  I<ive  tor 
(><)d  and  man,  is  not  far  from  u>>.  . Mill  iIm'  spirit  ••!  Itnn\><'n  and  Wliittici 
and  I'hillips  Hrooks,  who  all  lo..ktd  loiwai'l  to  this  I'arliani'iit  a>  tin-  rcali- 
/ati(m  of  a  noble  idea. 

When,  a  few  days  i»yo,  I  nit  i  |.ii  iln    ht-t  inm-   tin-  drU-catt-s  who  have 
come  to  us  fri>m  Japan,  and  >li''ril\  alin  tin- d«icu':iit  ^  wli.i  lia\r  uone  to  us 

from  India,  I  felt  that  th»-  arrn>  ol  lnuiian    I'IoiIh.-iI I    li.id    n  .u  hrd  alrmt^t 

around  the  i;lol)e.  l>ut  thru-  i-  --'nuihin::  -iitiiicii  ili.in  liuin.m  lo\f  and 
fellowship,  and  what    i:i\r««    u>   iln-  ni'--l    li"|ic   atui   li.i|'piMc  >«  t"-da\  i>  our 

confidence  that 

tilt-  wii.i'n-  ii-iiii'i  U''iM   1-  (  \i!\    \\.i\ 

r>oUnd    l'\    'J'  ■II    I  1  I.I  ill-   .i1hi;iI    I  lie    h  rt  ..f    (  icd. 

The  maiiifotaiinn  n{  >\iiij)ji j»\  ;iml  approval  wliicli  fol- 
lowed tlu"  addro--  «)|  ihc  (  liaiiiii.ii)  ol  the-  ( Iriu-ral  Committee 
had  not  subsided  ulu'ii  ii  w.i^  (  li.mLrrd  into  a  lu-iirtv  irreetiiiLr 
to  the  Most  Kc-vi'iTiid  till-  \r<  lil)i«-lio|)  <d  ( 'Iik  a^<K  \vh(»  was 
intniduced  to  sj)iMk  m  i!u-  n  nih-  (d   liir  ( '.niiojic  <  omimmion. 

>ri-  Mil     '  "       \K(    !l  l.i-ll-  ti       !  I   I  II  w. 

<  )n  tluN  in'»^t  nit<Tr>'iHL;  <•.  i.  a -!•  ■!:.  i.i  in  •  im!  'j'-iitl'-nini.  a  jMivdf^e 
has  !)een  uranti-d  to  nu-  that  <>t  l:  \iiil,'  ■^i-i'inv'  ni  iln  nainr  of  the 
Catholic  Church  to  tlu-  ni'.-inl'i-i -^  ol  t!,,-  I'.ir  Imiik  m  ■■!  I\<iiv;iuii>,  Siindv 
WC  all  rryard  it  as  a  tiim  air:  a  d.i\  <•(  "I,!-  I.ijln  t  'ii'tii  -j.  j,.i  we  luive 
here  the  toniint'iui  hk  nt  oi  an  i--~<  iii!.l\  i;iij'|ii<-  mi  'In-  l;i,-ti.i\  ol  tin-  \n«iiI(1. 
One  of  the  ri'pr«'-^cntatiM'x  tn'm  tl.c  ain  uiil  |-.,i-t  iia-  iiuiiln.rud  that  ln> 
kin^  in  earl\  da\>  Ihid  a  iii<i;iii.  M-nKtliiiii:  i.^i  t':'.-.  |.iit  ^tii.iinK  ihr 
modern  and  hi.-toric.d  wiijii  i,a-  li  a!  n  .  -m  li  ;liiir^.  \Ii  n  Imm-  i  .iiu-  Ikmh 
distant  lar)d>.  from  inaii\  -liMtcv.  I  In  v  k  pi- >-riit  nian\  t\p('^  m|  la.i-. 
'I'hev  repiesrnt  main  I'Tmi:-  mI  laith;  -onit  fiom  tin-  di-ianl  la-t  Hpu-t-nl 
in_i(  its  remot«."  antifiniU'.  .-oiii'-  Ii'Mh  tlu-  i-laiwU  an  I  < '-ni  in-nt.- ot  tin-  Wr.-I, 
In  all  iheie  i^  a  uncat  'ii\(.i-!t\  o|  oj»iiii<,n,  j-m  m  all  IJun-  >  a  Ljnal.  liiLili 
motive. 

( )f  all  the  ihiir^'.-  om  cit\-  lia-  m  i-ii  .md  luMid  duiiiiL;  tlicM-  jjasMUi; 
months  the  liiLdi«'^l  .\\\>\  tin-  u'h  .it(>t  i^  ni.u  to  jir  jurMiiIrd  to  it.  I'oi 
e.irne.^t  nu-ii.  I»  armd  aii<i  t  Io<jiii  ut  ni'-n  ol  diltiuiil  f.mli-  lia\i'  t.omi-  to 
speak  aJi<l  to  trjl  ii>  fit  tjio^c  i  luiin^  l  lial  air  of  I  Ik  liiuIu-.-t  and  dr(|)L>t  iiih  ic.-t 
to  us  all.  We  ai«'  intii«.'>'tid  m  matt  lial  tliini,'-  ;  \\r  arc  iiitru-sted  in  luauli- 
ful  thintr^.  W  I-  admirr  llir  wonder-^  o|  iliai  new  i  itv  that  ha^  spnini,'  U|)  on 
the  southern  end  oi  oui  i^re.it  cilv  of  Chiiai^'o  ;  I'Ui  when  learned  men.  men 
representini^  the  thoiiujht  ol  tin*  worM  on  K<iii/ion,  c«»nie  U>  teilusof  <iod 
and  of  his  truth,  ami  of  life  au'l  of  death,  and  of  immortalitv  and  of  justice. 
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and  of  goodness  and  of  charity,  then  we  listen  to  what  will  surpass 
infinitely  whatever  the  most  learned  or  most  able  men  can  tell  us  of  material 
things. 

Those  men  that  have  come  t«»gether  will  tell  of  their  systems  of  faith, 
without,  as  has  oeen  well  said  by  Dr.  Harrows,  one  atom  of  surrender  of 
what  each  one  believes  to  be  the  truth  for  him.  No  doubl  it  will  be  of 
exceeding  interest,  but  whatever  may  be  said  in  the  end,  when  all  is  spoken, 
there  will  be  at  least  one  great  result;  because  no  matter  how  we  may  dif- 
fer in  faith  or  in  religion,  there  is  one  thing  that  is  common  to  us  all,  and 
that  is  a  common  humanity.  .'\nd  these  men,  representing  the  races  and 
faiths  of  the  worlil,  meeting  together  and  talking  together  and  seeing  (jne 
another,  will  have  for  each  oilier  in  the  end  a  sincere  respect  and  reverence 
and  a  cordial  and  fraternal  feelim^'  of  frien(i>hip.  As  the  privilege  which 
1  prl/e  verv  niucli  ha>  l>ecii  mwu  to  me,  I  l»i«l  tlijiii  all.  in  my  own  name 
and  of  that  wliich  I  rcpic^-.-nt.  a  m  >'>i  i"i<iiai  wck '»:ii,-. 

JVcsidciil  lioniU'V  lluii  iiiirodiK nl,  amiii  loud  cheering. 
His  KiiiiiU'iKc  IciiiK's.  ( "ardinal  ( lihbous.  of  n.diiniore,  explain- 
ing that  it  was  in  spite  ot  illness  that  tiie  Cardinal  had  come 
so  far  in  order  to  lespond  to  lite  addresse-^  ol  wehoine. 

>I'KK(H    OK    (  .\kI)!N.\[,    r;ip,t;f)Ns. 

Your  honored  j)rehident  has  informed  vou,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  that  if 
f  were  to  consult  the  interests  ol  jnv  health  I  should  perha|)S  be  in  bed  this 
morning,  but,  as  I  was  announced  to  sav  a  word  in  respon.se  to  the  kind 
speeches  that  have  been  offered  to  us,  I  could  not  fail  to  present  myself  at 
least  and  U)  sIkav  my  interest  in  your  great  undertaking. 

1  should  be  wanting  in  my  duty  as  a  minister  of  the  Catholic  Church  if 
I  did  not  say  that  it  is  our  <lesire  in  present  the  claims  of  the  Catholic  Church 
to  the  observation  and,  if  p:)ssible,  to  the  accei)tance  of  everv  right-min<led 
man  that  will  listen  to  us.  Hut  we  appeal  only  to  the  tribunal  of  conscience 
and  of  intellect.  I  feel  that  in  possessing  my  faith  I  possess  a  treasure  com- 
pared with  which  all  the  treasures  of  this  world  are  but  dross;  and,  instead 
of  hiding  those  treasures  in  my  own  coverts,  I  wtiuld  like  to  share  them  with 
others,  especially  as  I  am  none  the  |)oorer  in  making  others  the  richer.  Hut 
though  we  do  not  agree  in  matters  of  faith,  as  the  Most  Reverend  the  Arch 
bishoj)  of  ('hicago  has  said,  thanks  be  to  (iod  there  is  one  platform  on  which 
we  all  .stand  united.  It  is  the  platform  of  charity,  of  humanitv,  and  of  benev 
olence.  And  as  ministers  of  Christ  we  thank  him  for  our  great  model  in 
this  particular.  Our  blessed  Redeemer  came  upon  this  earth  to  break  down 
the  wall  of  partition  that  separated  race  from  race  and  people  from  people 
and  tribe  from  tribe,  and  has  made  us  one  |)eop'e.  one  familv,  reco^iii/irig 
(jod  as  our  common  Father  and  Jesus  Christ  as  our  brother. 

We  have  a  beautiful  lesson  given  to  us  in  the  <iospel  of  Je>us  Christ 
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that  beautiful  parable  of  the  good  Samaritan  which  we  all  ought  to  follow. 
We  know  that  the  good  Samaritan  rendered  assistance  to  a  dying  m  m  an«i 
bandaged  hi^  wounds.  The  Samaritan  was  his  enemy  in  religion  an<l  in 
faith,  his  enemy  in  nationality,  and  his  enemy  even  in  social  life.  I'hat  is  the 
model  that  we  all  ought  to  follow. 

I  tru>t  that  we  shall  all  leave  thi^  hall  animated  bv  a  greater  love  for 
one  another;  for  love  knows  no  distinction  of  faith.  Christ  the  Lord  is  our 
model.  1  say.  We  cannot,  like  our  divine  Saviour,  give  sight  to  the  blind 
and  hearing  to  the  deaf  and  walking  to  the  lame  and  strength  to  the  para- 
lyzed limbs;  we  cannot  work  the  miracles  which  Christ  wmught ;  but  there 
are  other  miracles  far  more  l)eneficial  to  ourselves  that  we  are  all  in  the 
measure  of  our  lives  ca|)al)le  of  working,  and  those  are  the  miracles  of 
charity,  of  mercv,  and  of  love  to  our  fellow-man. 

Let  no  man  say  that  he  cannot  serve  his  brother.  Let  no  man  say 
**Am  1  mv  brother'.^  keeper  ?"  IIkU  was  the  language  of  Cain,  and  I  sav 
to  you  all  here  to-day.  no  matter  what  mav  be  your  faith,  that  vou  are  and 
you  ought  each  to  be  your  l)rotlKrs  keep;-r.  Where  should  we  Chri.stians  be 
to  day  if  Christ  the  Lord  had  said,  "  Am  1  my  brother's  keepL*r  ?''  Wc 
should  be  all  walking  in  darkness  and  in  the  shadow  of  death  ;  and  if  tti-day 
we  enjoy  in  this  great  and  benerueiit  land  of  ours  blessings  beyond  compari- 
son, we  owe  it  to  C'hrist  who  redeemed  us  all.  Therefore,  let  us  thank 
God  for  the  blessings  he  has  bestowed  U|)on  us.  Never  do  we  perform 
an  act  so  pleasing  to  (iod  as  when  we  extend  the  right  hand  of  fellow- 
ship and  of  practical  love  to  a  suffering  member.  Never  do  we  approach 
nearer  to  our  Model  than  when  we  cause  the  sunlight  (»f  heaven  to  beam 
upon  a  darkened  soul ;  never  do  we  prove  ourselves  more  worthy  to  be 
called  the  children  of  (iod  our  Lather  than  when  we  cause  the  flowers  of 
joy  and  of  gladness  to  grow  up  in  the  hearts  that  were  dark  and  dreary  and 
barren  and  desolate  before. 

For,  as  the  apostle  has  well  said,  "  Religion  |)ure  and  undefiled  before 
(iod  and  the  Father  is  this,  to  visit  the  orphan  and  the  fatherless  and  the 
widow  in  their  tribulations,  and  to  keep  <»ne"s  self  unspotted  from  this  world." 

It  was  witb  larirc  a(  knowlcdgfUK'iUs  of  the  services  of 
women  in  the  work  of  org^ani/inic  the  Relii^noiis  ('ong^res.ses, 
that  .President  lionnev  introduced  the  Chairman  of  the 
Women's  Committee  of  Ori^anization,  the  Rev.  Augusta  J. 
Chapin,  D.D.,  to  add  words  of  welcome  in  behalf  of  women. 

SPEECH    OF    KKV.    Al'CrUSIA    J.    CH.APIN,    D.I). 

[After speaking  of  the  uni<|ue  dignity  of  this  assembly,  amid  the  many 
congresses  on  many  special  them^-s,  an<I  of  the  claims  of  this  to  a  universal 
human  interest,  Miss  Chapin   proceeded   with   great   felicity  to  speak  of  its 
singular  opportuneness,  es|>ecially  in  regard  to  women's  share  in  it. 
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The  world's  first  Parliament  of  Reli^'ions  could  not  have  been  called 
sooner  and  have  leathered  the  religionists  of  all  these  lands  together.  We 
had  to  wait  for  the  hour  to  strike,  until  the  steamship,  the  railway  and  the 
telegraph  had  brought  men  together,  leveled  their  walls  of  separation  and 
made  them  acquainted  with  each  other — until  scholars  had  broken  the  wav 
through  the  pathless  wilderness  of  ignorance,  superstition  and  falsehood,  and 
compelled  them  to  respect  each  others'  honesty,  devotion  and  intelligence. 
A  hundred  vears  ago  the  world  was  not  readv  for  this  Parliament.  Kiftv 
years  ago  it  could  not  have  been  convened,  and  had  it  been  called  but  a 
single  generation  ago  one-half  of  the  religious  world  could  not  have  been 
directly  represented. 

Woman  ct)uld  not  have  had  apart  in  it  in  her  own  right  for  two  reasons  : 
one  that  her  presence  would  not  have  been  tliought  of  or  loleratecl,  and  the 
other  was  that  she  herself  was  .slill  too  weak,  too  timid  and  too  unschooled 
to  avail  herseli  of  su(  h  an  opjxntunitv  ha<l  it  been  offered.  .  .  .  Now 
the  doors  are  thrown  open  in  our  uwii  and  maiiv  other  lands.  Women  are 
becoming  ma>ters  of  tlie  languai^^es  in  uhicli  the  great  sacred  literatures  of 
the  world  are  written.  Tiiev  aie  winniii'^  llie  inirhoi  honors  that  the  great 
universities  have  to  be>tow.  and  airea-lv  m  th.-  lieitl  of  Keliurion  hundreds 
have  been  ordained  and  thousands  are  freelv  speaking  and  teaching  tliis 
new  g(.)spel  <d  fieedorn  and  gentleness  that  has  eonie  to  l»less  mankind. 
I  can  onlv  add  niv  heartfelt  woifl  of  greeting  to  those  vou  have 
already  heard.  I  welcome  vou,  biotheis.  of  everv  name  and  land,  who  have 
wrought  so  long  and  so  well  in  accordance  with  the  wisdom  high  heaven 
has  given  to  vt>u  ;  and  I  welcome  you,  sisters,  who  have  come  with  beating 
hearts  and  earnest  j)urposc  to  this  great  feast,  to  |)articipate  not  only  in  this 
Parliament,  but  in  the  great  Congresses  associated  with  it.  Isabella,  the 
Cathtdic,  had  not  onlv  the  percept i«)n  of  a  new  world  but  of  an  enlightened 
and  emancipated  womanhood,  which  shoukl  strengthen  religion  and  bless 
mankind.     I  welcome  vou  to  the  fulfilment  of  her  prophetic  vision. 

H.  N.  Higinbothain,  President  of  the  W^)rl(l's  Columbian 
Exposition,  was  next  introdueed  and  spoke  as  follows: 

ADDRESS    OF    PRKSIDENT    H.   N.    II KJI  NP.OTHAM,  OF    THE    WORI.l/s 

COLUMBIAN    EXPO.MTION. 

It  affords  me  infinite  pleasure  to  welcome  the  distinguished  gentlemen 
who  compose  this  august  body.  It  is  a  matter  of  satisfactit)n  and  pride, 
Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  that  the  relations  existing  between  the  i)eo- 
ples  and  the  nations  of  the  earth  are  of  such  a  friendly  nature  as  to  make 
this  gathering  jmssible.  1  have  long  cherished  the  ho|>e  that  nothinii 
would  intervene  to  prevent  the  com|)lete  fulfilment  of  the  lab<)rs  «if  youi 
honored  Chairman. 

I  apprehend  that  the  fruitage  of  this  Parliament  will  richly  compensate 
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him  and  the  world,  and  more  than  justify  his  efforts,  and  prove  the  wisdom 
of  his  work.  It  is  a  source  of  satisfaction  that  to  the  residents  of  a  new 
city  in  a  far  country  should  be  accorded  this  great  privilege  and  high 
honor.  The  meeting  of  so  many  illustrious  and  learned  men  under  such 
circumstances,  evidences  the  kindly  spirit  and  feeling  that  exist  throughout 
the  world.  To  me  this  is  the  proudest  work  of  our  Exposition.  What- 
ever may  be  the  differences  in  the  religions  you  represent,  there  is  a  sense  in 
which  we  are  all  alike.  There  is  a  common  plane  on  which  we  are  ail 
brothers.  We  owe  our  being  to  conditions  that  are  exactly  the  same.  Our 
journey  through  this  world  is  by  the  same  route.  We  have  in  common  the 
same  senses,  hopes,  ambitions,  joys  and  sorrows  ;  and  these  to  my  mind 
argue  strongly  and  almost  conclusively  a  common  destiny. 

To  me  there  is  much  satisfaction  and  |)leasure  in  the  fact  that  we  are 
brought  face  to  face  with  men  that  come  to  us  bearing  the  ripest  wisdom 
of  the  ages.  They  come  in  the  friendliest  sj)irit,  which,  1  trust,  will  be  aug- 
mented by  their  intercourse  with  us  and  with  each  other.  I  am  hoping,  Mr. 
Chairman  and  gentlemen,  that  your  Parliament  will  prove  to  be  a  golden 
milestone  on  the  highway  of  civilization — ^a  golden  stairway  lea<iing  up  to 
the  table-land  of  a  higher,  grander  and  more  perfect  condition,  where  peace 
will  reign  and  the  enginery  of  war  be  known  no  more  forever. 

The  Pastor  of  the  Shepard  Memorial  Church  of  Cambridge, 
Massachusetts,  having  been  introduced  as  one  who  should  offer 
welcome  in  the  name  of  New  Knirland  Puritanism,  spoke  of 
the  distinctively  religious  j)urp()se  and  work  of  the  Puritan 
colonists,  and  its  formative  int]uen(  e  on  the  chararler  of  the 
Republic. 

SI'KF.CH    OF    THK    RKV.    ALKXANDP.R    m'KKNZIE. 

The  Puritan  came  early  to  this  country  with  a  very  distinct  work  to  do, 
and  he  gave  himself  distinctly  to  that  work  an«I  succeeded  in  doing  it.  There 
are  some  who  criticise  the  Puritan  and  say  that  if  he  had  been  a  different 
man  he  would  not  have  been  the  man  he  was.  I  venture  to  say  that 
if  the  Puritan  had  not  been  precisely  the  man  he  was  this  gathering 
would  never  have  been  heard  of.  The  little  contribution  that  he  makes  this 
morning  in  the  way  of  welcome  to  these  guests  from  all  parts  of  the  world 
is  to  congratulate  them  on  the  opportunity  given  thcni  of  seeing  soniciliinir 
of  the  work  his  hands  have  established. 

Men  sometimes  fmd  fault  and  say  that  we  arc  a  materiali.st  nation.  1 
think  we  should  give  thanks  that  we  are  materialists,  that  we  arc  blessed 
with  railroads,  steamships,  banks,  bankers  and  many  kinds  of  money,  pro 
viding  they  are  good.  [Laughter.]  it  would  be  no  use  atteniptinj^'  to  main- 
tain institutitms  of  religion  or  schoolhouse^  without  nialirial  and  financial 
restmrces.     It  is  rather  a  reproach  to  us  if  we  cannot  advanc*'  the  in.sliiution.s 
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of  religion  and  learning  as  fast  as  men  advance  railroads.  1  wi^h  our  friends 
would  take  pains  to  notice  what  we  are  doing  here.  1  should  like  them  to 
see  the  tine  churches  of  this  and  other  great  cities;  1  should  like  them  to  go 
into  the  country  communities  an<I  see  our  missionary  churches  and  country 
schools.  1  wish  they  would  let  me  he  their  guide.  I  would  take  them  to 
the  place  on  our  own  Atlantic  seaboard  where  they  can  see  men  manufac- 
turing a  republic  —  taking  the  black  material  of  humanity  and  building  it  up 
into  noble  men  and  women ;  taking  the  red  material,  wild  with  ever)'  savage 
instinct,  and  making  it  into  respectable  men. 

I  do  not  think  America  has  anything  better  or  more  hopeful  to  show 
than  the  work  of  (ien.  Armstrong  at  Hampton.  We  have  not  built  cathe- 
drals yet,  but  we  have  built  log  schoolhouses,  and  if  you  visit  them  you  will 
see  in  the  cracks  between  the  logs  the  eternal  light  streaming  in.  And  for 
the  work  we  arc  doing  a  lo^  ^chooiliouse  is  better  than  a  cathedral. 


RESPOXSKS    TO     I'llE    ADDRKSSKS   OF    WELCOME. 

STKRCH    OF    AkCHinSHOP    DIONVSIOS    LATAS. 

•  The   Most    Rev.    Dionvsios    Latas,    Archbishop  of    Zante, 
Greece,   was  introdiKcd    as  a    representative    of    the    Greek 

Church. 

Reverend  Mlnistkrs,  Most  Honoraki.e  Gentlemen,  the  Superi- 
ors OF  THIS  CONCIRKSS,  AND  IIoNoRABLE  LaDIES  AND  GENTLEMEN— I 
consider  myself  very  ha|)py  in  having  set  my  feet  on  this  platform  to  take 
part  m  the  congress  of  the  different  nations  and  peoples.  I  thank  the  great 
American  nation,  and  especially  the  superiors  of  this  Congress,  for  the  high 
manner  in  which  they  have  honored  me  by  inviting  me  to  take  part,  and  I 
thank  the  ministers  of  divinity  of  the  different  nations  and  peoples  for  the 
record  which,  for  the  first  time,  will  be  written  in  the  history  of  the  world. 

I  thank  them  still  more  because  this  invitation  gave  me  the  opportunity 
to  satisfy  a  desire  which  I  have  had  for  a  long  time  to  visit  this  famous  and 
most  glorious  country.  1  sat  long  time  at  Athens,  the  capital  of  Greece, 
and  there  had  the  opportunity  to  become  acquainted  with  many  American 
gentlemen,  ministers,  professors  and  others  who  came  there  for  the  sake  of 
learning  the  new  (Jreek,  and  travelers  who  visited  that  classic  place,  the 
place  of  the  antiquities.  By  conversing  with  those  gentlemen  I  heard  and 
learned  many  things  about  America,  and  1  admired  from  afar  the  greatness 
of  the  country.  My  desire  has  always  been  to  visit  and  see  this  nation,  and 
now,  thanks  to  Almighty  God,  I  am  here  in  America  within  the  precincts  of 
the  city  which  is  shf)wing  the  great  progress  and  the  wonderful  achieve- 
ments of  the  human  mind.  My  voice,  as  representing  the  little  kingdom 
of  Greece,  may  appear  of  little  importance  as  compared  with  the  voices  of 
you  who  represent  great  and  powerful  states,   extensive  cities  and  numerous 
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nations,  )mt  the  influence  of  the  church  to  which  I  l>eIon^  is  extensive  and 
niy  purl  i»»  ^reat.  Kut  my  thanks  to  the  superiors  of  this  Congress  and  my 
blett»»inKK  and  prayers  to  Almighty  Gml  must  not  \)c  measured  by  extent  and 
quantity  but  by  true  sympathy  and  quality.  I  rei)dat  my  thanks  to  the 
KUfieriors  of  this  ("ongreSN,  the  President,  Charles  Uonney,  and  Dr.  Harrows. 

'J'be  arrlil>ishoj)  then  turned  to  the  dii^nitaries  on  thej)lat- 
forin  and  said  : 

Reverend  ministers  of  the  eloquent  name  of  God,  the  Creator  of  your 
earth  afid  mine,  I  salute  you  on  the  one  hand  as  my  brothers  in  Jesus  Christ, 
from  whom,  according  to  our  faith,  all  good  has  originated  in  this  world.  I 
salute  you  in  the  name  of  the  divinely  inspired  Ciospel,  which,  according  to 
our  faith,  is  the  salvation  of  the  soul  of  man  and  the  happiness  of  man  in 
thit  world. 

All  men  have  a  comnum  Creator  without  any  distinction  l)etween  the 
rich  and  the  poor,  the  ruler  and  the  ruled  ;  all  men  have  a  common  Creator 
without  any  distinction  of  clime  or  race,  without  distinction  of  nationality 
or  ancestry,  of  name  or  nobility;  all  men  have  a  common  Creator  and  con- 
Ke<iuently  a  common  Father  in  (lod. 

I  raise  up  my  hands  and  I  ble>s  with  heartfelt  love  the  great  country, 
and  the  happy,  glorious  people  of  the  United  States. 

"This  indeed  Is  ^Hoiious,"  cried  Mr.  Honnev,  enthusiastic- 
ally, as  the  Arc  hbishop  resumed  his  seat,  a  sentiment  which 
was  g^reeted  with  prolonged  c  heerinij. 

The  next  speaker,  1*.  C.  Mozoomdar,  of  Calcutta,  India, 
was  already  known  to  many  in  the  assembly,  l)()th  i)ersonallv, 
as  author  of  "The  Oriental  Christ,"  and  also  as  representative 
of  the  Hrahmo-Somaj,  the  movement  toward  a  j)ure  and  spirit- 
ual theism,  on  which  hit^h  hopes  of  many  hearts  have  been 
fixed  in  many  lands.     On  risini;  he  was  loudly  cheered. 

SPKKCIl    OF    p.    C.    MOZOOMDAR. 

l.KADKRS  OK  TIIK.  PARl.IAMKNT  oF  Rf.I.IC.IoNS.  MkN  AND  WoMKN  OI" 
Amkrua  :  riie  recognition,  sympathy  and  welcome  you  have  given  to 
India  to-dav  are  gratifying  to  thousands  of  lil>eral  Hindu  religious 
thinkeis,  whi>se  representatives  1  see  around  me,  and,  on  behalf  of  my 
oountrvmen.  1  cordially  thank  you.  India  danns  her  place  in  the  brother- 
lu>od  of  mankind,  not  onlv  In'cause  of  her  great  antiquity,  but  e<iually  for 
what  has  taken  place  there  in  recent  times.  Modern  India  has  sprung  fnmi 
ancient  India  by  a  law  of  evolutit>n.  a  process  of  continuity  which  explains 
some  of  the  nu>st  ditVicult  problems  of  i>ur  national  life.  In  prehistoric  times 
our  forefathers  worshi|)ed  the   great    living   Spirit,  God,  and,  after  many 
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strange  vicissitudes,  we  Indian   theists,  led  by  the  liglit  uf  ages,  worsliip  the 
same  living  Spirit.  (j«>d,  and  none  «jther.  , 

I'erhaps  in  other  ancient  lands  this  law  of  continuity  ha.s  not  been  so 
well  kept.  HgvjJt  a.s[)ired  to  build  up  the  va.st  eternal  in  her  elaborate 
synil)oli>m  and  nughtv  architecture.  Where  i.s  Kgypt  to-day  .•'  I'assed 
away  as  a  mystic  dream  in  her  pyramitls,  catact)mbs  and  sphynx  of  the 
desert. 

Greece  tried  to  embody  her  genius  of  wisdom  and  beauty  in  her  won- 
derful creations  of  marble,  in  her  all-embracing  philosophy;  but  where  is 
ancient  (ireece  t(j-day  *  She  lies  buried  under  her  exijuisite  monuments, 
and  sleeps  the  sleep  from  which  there  is  no  waking. 

The  Roman  cohort>  under  whose  victorious  tramp  the  earth  shook  to  its 
center,  the  Roman  theaters,  laws  and  institutions-  where  are  they  ?  Hidden 
l>ehin(l  the  obliviou>  centuries  or.  if  thev  tbt  acros>  the  mind,  only  p(;int  a 
moral  or  adorn  a  tale. 

The  Hebrews,  the  chosen  of  Jehovah,  with  their  long  line  of  law  and 
prophets,  how  are  thev  ?  Wanderers  ou  the  face  of  the  globe,  driven  bv  king 
an<l  kaiser,  the  «)bjects  of  persecution  to  the  cruel  or  objects  of  sympathy  to 
the  kind.  Mount  Moriah  is  in  the  hands  of  the  .Nlussulman,  Zion  is  silent, 
and  over  the  ruins  t)f  Solonu)n*s  rem|)le  a  few  men  beat  their  breasts  and 
wet  their  white  bcartls  with  their  tears. 

IJut  India,  the  ancient  am«»nL(  ancients,  the  elder  of  the  elders,  lives 
to-dav  with  her  old  civilisation,  her  old  laws  and  her  profound  religion. 
The  old  mother  of  the  nations  and  religions  is  still  a  power  in  the  world. 
■  She  has  often  risen  from  apparent  death  aiul  in  the  future  will  surelv  arise 
again.  When  the  N'edic  faith  declined  in  India,  the  esoteric  religion 
of  the  Vedantas  arose  ;  then  the  everlasting  phiI«)Sophy  of  the  Darasanas. 
W^hen  these  declined  again,  the  I-ight  of  Asia  arose  and  established  a 
standard  of  moral  perfection  which  will  yet  teach  the  world  a  long  time. 
When  Buddhism  had  its  downfall,  the  Shaivalands  V'aish  Rava  revived  and 
continued  in  the  land  down  to  the  invasion  of  the  M(jhammedans.  The 
(Jreeks  and  Scythians,  the  Turks  and  Tartars,  the  Mongols  and  Moslem, 
rolled  over  her  country  like  torrents  of  destruction.  Our  indejiendence,  our 
greatness,  our  prestige  all  had  gone;  but  nothing  could  take  away  our 
religious  vitality. 

We  are  Hindus  still  and  shall  always  be.  Now  sits  Christianity  on  the 
throne  of  India,  with  the  gospel  of  [)eace  on  one  hand  and  the  scepter  of 
civilization  on  the  other.  Now  it  is  not  the  time  to  despair  and  die.  Behold 
the  aspirations  of  modern  India  intellectual,  social,  political  all  awak- 
ened;  our  religious  instincts  stirred  to  the  roots.  If  that  had  not  been  the 
case,  do  you  think  Hindus,  Jains,  Buddhists  and  others  would  have  traversed 
these  14,000  miles  to  pay  the  tribute  of  their  sympathy  before  this  august 
Parliament  of  Religions  ? 

No  individual,  no  denomination   can  more   fully  sympathize  or  more 
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Ileal tilv  join  vour  coiifercnccN  than  wc  men  «>f  the  Hralnnn  S«iniaj,  whose 
religion  is  the  harmony  of  all  religions,  and  whose  congregation  is  the 
brotherhood  of  all  nations. 

Such,  as  our  aspirations  and  sympathies,  dear  brethren,  accept  them. 
Let  me  thank  vou  again  for  this  welcome,  in  the  name  of  my  countrymen, 
and  wish  everv  prosperity  and  success  to  your  labors. 

It  could  not  have  seemed  strangle  to  any  one  present,  that 
in  callint(  on  the  next  of  the  distint(uished  foreii^ners,  the 
President  of  the  dav  should  liave  deemed  it  hecominir  to  utter 
some  word  of  j^raceful  acknowledgement.  **  We  have  not 
treated  China  verv  well  in  this  country,"  was  his  remark. 
'*  We  have  sometimes  beei^  severe  toward  her,  and  have  some 
times  persecuted  her  children.  Hut  the  Kmperor  of  China 
has  responded  in  a  Christ i;in  spirit  to  our  call,  and  sent  a  dele- 
gate to  this  Cong^ress.  i'his  delegate  is  the  Hon.  Pung 
Kwang  Yu,  First  Secretary  of  the  Chinese  Legation  in  Wash- 
ington." 

If  there  had  been  anv  doubt  as  lo  the  svmpathv  of  the 
meeting  with  the  words  of  its  President,  it  was  otilv  moment- 
arv.  When,  in  (  onipliaiuc  with  the  invitation,  the  Imperial 
Commissioner  .nose,  he  was  greeted  with  such  manifestations 
of  welcome,  resj)e(  t.  and  honor,  as  wck^  surj)assed  in  the  case, 
of  no  other  speaker  on  the  |)l;itform.  As  an  eye-witness  wrote 
at  the  time,  "  men  and  women  rose  to  their  feet  in  the  audi- 
ence, and  there  was  wild  waving  of  hats  and  handkerchiefs." 
The  translation  of  the  Commissioner's  address  was  handed  by 
his  Secretary  to  Dr.  Barrows,  and  read  by  him  to  the  assembly. 

SPKKCH    OF    COMMISSIONER    Pl'XC;     KWANd    VT. 

On  behalf  of  the  Imperial  (iovernment  of  (.!hina,  I  take  great  |)leasure 
in  responding  to  the  cordial  words  which  the  Chairman  of  the  (umeraK'cim- 
mittee  and  others  have  spoken  to  <lay.  This  is  a  great  moment  in  the  his- 
tory of  nations  and  religions.  For  the  first  time  men  of  various  faiths  lyeet 
in  one  great  hall  to  rept>rt  wh.it  they  believe  and  the  gr<^)unds  for  their 
belief.  The  great  sage  of  ("hina.  who  is  honored  not  onlv  bv  the  millions 
of  our  own  land,  but  through«)Ut  the  w(»rld,  believed  that  <luty  was  summed 
up  in  reciprocity  ;  and  I  think  the  word  ieci[)rocity  finds  a  new  meaning 
and  glory  in  the  proceedings  of  this  historic  Pailiament.  1  am  glad  that 
the  great  Empire  of  China  has  accepted  the  invitation  of  those  wlm  have 
called  this  Parliament,  an<l  i.s  to  be  represented  in  this  great  scho«»l  of  com- 
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parativc  relii^'inn.  ( )iily  llu-  happit'st  rf.siilts  will  coiuc.  I  am  sure,  from 
our  lucc'tiMi:  tui^fctlK-r  in  the  spirit  nf  friendliness.  Kaeh  niav  learn  from 
the  other  some  lessons,  I  trust,  (;f  charitv  ami  good  will,  and  discover  what 
is  excellent  in  other  faiths  than  his  own.  In  behalf  of  my  jifovernment  and 
people,  I  extend  to  the  re[)resentatives  leathered  in  this  )^reat  hall  the 
friendliest  salutations,  and  to  those  who  have  spoken  I  .i(ive  mv  most  cor- 
dial thanks. 

Prince  Serine  Wolkonskv,  althoui(h  present  in  no   formal Iv 

re[)resentative    character,  either  from  the    Rtissian     Empire  or 

from  the  Riisso-Cireek  Church,  was  made  welcome  as  a  member 

of  the    Parliament,    and   tendered    his    thanks   for   so  high   an 

honor. 

sPKKrn   OK   rkiNCK    skk(;r  wolkonskv. 

[Speaking  of  the  common  note  of  charitv,  humanitv  and  brotherhood 
that  had  been  heanl  in  all  the  denominational  congresses,  Prince  Wol- 
konskv dwelt  on  the  fitnes>  of  brini^'ini,'  toi^ether  all  these  harmonious  voices 
into  a  simile  chorus,  and  rcco^ui/e<l  in  the  rarliamenl  the  realization  of 
ihis  thought,      lie  continued  :| 

I  will  take  the  libertv  of  relatinij  to  vou  a  popular  letiend  of  mv  coun- 
try. 'Ihe  storv  niav  appear  rather  too  humorous  for  the  occa.sion,  but  <me 
of  our  national  writers  sav^,  "  llumoi  is  an  iini>il>le  tear  throui^h  a  visi- 
ble smde."  and  wc  think  that  human  t<ar>.  human  sorrow  and  pain  are 
sacred  enough  to  be  bronu'hl  even  Ix-forr  a  ieli.L,'ious  congress. 

There  was  an  old  woman  who  for  manv  centuries  suffered  tortures  in 
the  flames  of  hell,  for  she  had  been  a  great  sinner  during  her  earthly  life. 
One  day  she  saw  far  away  in  the  distance  an  angel  taking  his  flight  through 
the  blue  skies;  and  with  the  whole  strength  of  her  voice  she  called  to  him. 
The  call  must  have  been  des[)eratc,  for  the  angel  stopped  in  his  flight,  and 
coming  down  to  her  asked  her  what  she  wanted. 

"  When  you  reach  the  throne  of  God,"  she  said,  "  tell  him  that  a  miser- 
able creature  has  suffered  more  than  she  can  bear,  and  that  she  asks  the 
Lord  to  be  delivered  from  these  tortures." 

The  angel  promised  to  do  so  and  flew  away.  When  he  had  trans- 
mitted the  message  (iod  said  : 

"Ask  her  whether  she  has  done  any  good  to  anyone  during  her  life." 

The  ohl  w<iman  strained  her  memorv  in  search  of  a  good  action  during 
her  sinful  past,  ami  all  at  once:  '*  I've  got  one,"  she  joyfully  exclaimed, 
"one  dav  I  gave  a  carrot  to  a  hungrv  beggar." 

The  angel  re[)orted  the  answer. 

"  Take  a  carrot,"  said  (jod  to  the  angel,  "and  stretch  it  out  to  her. 
Let  her  grasp  it,  and  if  the  plant  is  strong  enough  to  draw  her  out  from  hell 
she  shall  be  saved." 

This  the  angel  did.  The  poor  old  woman  clung  to  the  carrot.  The 
angel  began  to  pull,  and,  lo  I  she  began  to  rise  I  Hut  when  her  body  was 
half  out  of  the  flames  she  felt  a  weight  at  her  feet.  Another  sinner  was 
cHnging  to  her.  vShe  kicked,  but  it  did  not  help.  The  sinner  would  not  let 
go  his  hold,  and  the  angel,  continuing  to  pull,  was  lifting  them  both.  Hut, 
lo !  another  sinner  clung  to  them,  and  then  a   third,  and   more  and  always 
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more  a  chain  of  miserable  creatures  lmn>^'  at  the  oKl  woman's  feet.  The 
an>(el  never  ceased  pulling.  It  did  n<»t  seem  to  be  any  heavier  than  the 
small  carrot  ct)uld  support,  and  they  all  were  lifted  in  the  air.  Hut  the  old 
woman  suddenly  look  fri>^ht.  Too  many  people  were  availing  themselves 
of  her  last  chance  of  salvation,  and  kickin^^  and  pushing  those  who  were 
clinging  to  her,  she  exclaimed  :   "Leave  me  alone;  hands  off;  the  carrot  is 


mine." 


No  sooner  had  she  pronounced  this  word  "mine"  than  the  tiny  stem 
broke,  and  they  all  fell  back  t<»  hell,  and  forever. 

In  its  poetical  artlcssness  and  popular  simplicity  this  legend  is  too  elo- 
quent to  need  interpretation.  If  any  indiviilual,  any  community,  any  con- 
gregation, any  church,  possesses  a  portion  of  truth  and  of  good,  let  that 
truth  shine  for  everybody ;  let  that  good  become  the  jiroperty  of  everyone. 
The  substitution  of  the  w«)rd  **  mine  "  by  the  word  **  ours,"  and  that  of  "  ours  " 
by  the  word  "everyone's" — this  is  what  will  secure  a  fruitful  result  to  our 
collective  efforts  as  well  as  to  our  individual  activities. 

This  IS  why  we  welcome  and  greet  the  opening  of  this  Congress,  where, 
in  a  combined  effort  of  the  representatives  of  all  churches,  all  that  is  great 
and  gf)od  and  true  in  each  of  them  is  brought  together  in  the  name  of  the 
same  (jckI  and  for  the  sake  of  all  mankind. 

We  congratulate  the   Tresident,  tlie  members   and   ali   the   listeners  of 

this  Congress  upon  the  tendency  of  union  that  has  gathered  them  on  the  soil 

of  the  country  whose  allegorical  eagle,  spreading  her  mighty  wings  over  the 

stars  and  stripes,  holds  in  her  talons   those  >[)lendi(l  words,  "  K   IMuribus 

num. 

The  state  religion  of  Japan  -  the  Shinto  religion — was  rep- 
resented in  the  person  of  one  of  its  most  eminent  prelates,  the 
Rt.  Rev.  Reuchi  Shibata.  The  high  priest,  on  being  intro- 
duced, came  forward  in  his  sacerdotal  garments,  with  profound 
obeisances  toward  the  right  and  left  and  toward  the  audience. 

President  Bonney,  in  his  words  of  introduction,  referred  to 
the  swift  advances  of  Japan  in  modern  (ivilization,  and  the 
peculiar  interest  felt  by  Americans  in  the  people  of  the 
Mikado's  empire. 

The  Shinto  high  priest's  address  was  read  by   Dr.  Barrows. 

SPEECH    OF    THE    RT.    REV.    REUCHI    SHIP.ATA. 

I  cannot  help  doing  honor  to  the  Congress  of  Religi«ms  held  here  in 
Chicago,  as  the  result  of  the  partial  efforts  of  those  philanthropic  brothers 
who  have  undertaken  this,  the  greatest  meeting  ever  helrl.  It  was  fourteen 
years  ago  that  I  expressed,  in  my  own  country,  the  hope  that  there  should 
be  a  friendly  meeting  between  the  worlds  religionists,  and  now  I  realize  mv 
hope  with  great  joy  in  being  able  to  attend  these  j)henomenal  meetings. 

In  the  hijstory  of  the  past  we  read  of  repealed  and  fierce  conflicts  between 
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/•/./>:.  .\  ;   •    .    -.-i/  ,   -,.•::.    jt^:    H-^r.r.   l'/^:.    The  priests 
;*''/':  i;;.^:    r'      ;  :  * '^:     *'-'':  :. /    *.'..'*'.   /     \'/^:r:.i.  their   inttrr- 

';.*;,•    ■', .  ',:     .'  •,;.?  ',f  ":.'•  ';::,:;:.•••-  V, .  '';'..■•  •,r.»--r-  \- ,x  the  welcome 
;/.   '  .'.    .    '■■•■'.  f  .'  '   •    /   r.-:    '     *-**,',;.  '•.  :.::*.  ;;»i*i:  ;n   the  pr^^eeil- 

h:  I'/-:.',"//  '  ' ;/,  ,  :.'f:  t*.  j*  *:.*-■':  IJ  i<irir,i-?^  were  bishops 
ifi  M.'.r  't':,  ..:'.. f\  .;:.']  ;.;ir!  h'-'-n  fo'i^  h»:d  '.u*}!  ilie  kind  greet - 
ttt/  -if»')  >.'/  (».*;ii/  '  t}i«  V  hirj  r*ft:i\<:(]  ^inr  e  arriving  in 
A  fit'  t  If ;»     '■'.«  •  ti    '  li  i     I;'  lo:<  , 

'  '/'Uif  \  ll' Ml  I'^rff  '»f  ^i<-fin;iiiv.  while  di><  laiming  anv  orti- 
'  mI  .I'jihorifv  'iMmi  from  '  f.itr  tn  froiij  rliiin  h,  sj)oke  as  a  (ier- 
rii;ifi  itui]  if.  tti  l',v;in/<lM  .il  I'rotot.mt,  in  a  sinrere  and  weighty 
addr*',;, 

'I'lrMioi  (orsi  liKkNsrokFF. 

In  irir  liii/Mi  \,y  hitm^  rnv  K"*'>t  pleasure  aii<l  I  know  that  I  am  not 
.il'iiH-  wifh  flu:.  iri\\uy.f  in  my  MMififfv  that  for  the  first  time  Keliifion  should 
l/r  ofliM.ilU  I  oiiiK  <  iifl  with  a  uorliTs  cithiltition.  Kcli)<ion,  the  most  vital 
'|iif-:  ti'Mi  (ill  rvi-i\  hiiiii.iii  Im-iiu^  is  ^ciiciallv  laid  aside  at  such  leatherings 
kind  iiHii  .III  \tii,  .i|ii  to  f<»iiNl  th<- (Imiiiis  of  (i(Ml  in  the  bustle  of  life.  Here, 
III  .1  liri-  I  •iimti  \ ,  whrir  Ihi-  <'hiii(h  is  not  supported  hythe  j^overnment,  antl 
\r\  wIm-m-  III'- <  hull  h«- ■  hiivi-  iiiou'  iidliicnc  (*  on  jiulilic  life  than  anywhere 
I  In.  It  h.i .  Iiri-ii  M  I  oi.^  Ill /rd  that  su<  li  a  lartje  influx  of  men  should  not 
nil  1 1  without  |i,i\iiii^  .ittriition  to  lh«-  ijui-stion  of  all  (juestions.  This  Par- 
Ihtiiii  III  I .,  Mil  II  loir,  . I  tr'.tiiiioiiv,  .iiid  one  whose  voice  uill.  I  trust,  he  heard 
III!  oM  I  III!  i.iilh,  Ih.il  iiini  iivi"  iiol  l)v  hirad  alone,  hut  that  the  care  for 
Ihr  iiiiiiioii.tl  -.oiil  r  tin-  p.ii.iiiiouiit  ijucstiou  joi  i\oiv  man,  the  (juestion 
v\liiih  oiu;hl  lo  |>i-  lii'.iird  Ih-Ioic  .ill  othti^  when  nu'ii  of  all  nations 
nirrl.      .      . 
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I,  for  myself,  declare  that  I  am  here  as  an  individual  Evangelical 
Christian,  and  that  I  should  never  have  set  mv  foot  in  this  Parliament  if  1 
thought  that  it  signihed  anything  like  a  consent  that  all  religions  are  e(jual 
and  that  it  is  only  necessary  to  be  sincere  and  upright.  I  can  consent  to 
nothing  of  this  kind.  1  believe  only  the  Bible  to  be  true  and  Protestant 
Christianity  the  only  true  Religion.     I  wish  no  compromise  of  anv  kind. 

We  cannot  deny  that  we  who  meet  in  this  Parliament  are  hcparated  by 
great  and  important  principles.  We  admit  that  these  differences  cannot  be 
bridged  over,  but  we  meet,  believing  everybody  has  the  right  to  his  faith. 
You  invite  everybt)dy  to  come  here  as  a  sincere  defender  of  his  own  faith. 
I,  for  my  part,  stand  before  you  with  the  same  wish  that  j^rompted  Paul 
when  he  stood  before  the  representative  of  the  Roman  Kmpire  and 
Agrippa,  the  Jew ish  king.  "  I  would  to  (iod  that  all  that  hear  me  to-day 
were  both  almost  and  altogether  such  as  I  am."  .  .  .  We  Christians 
are  servants  of  our  Master,  the  living  Saviour.  We  have  no  right  to  compro- 
mise the  truth  he  intrusted  to  us,  either  to  think  lightly  of  it  or  to  withhold 
the  message  he  has  given  us  for  humanity.  But  we  meet  together,  each  one 
wishing  to  gain  the  others  to  his  own  creed.  Will  this  n(jt  be  a  Parliament 
of  warinsteail  of  peace  ?  Will  it  not  bring  us  further  fnmi  instead  of  nearer 
to  each  other  ?  I  think  not,  if  we  hold  fast  the  truth  that  these  great  vital 
doctrines  can  onlv  be  defended  and  propagated  bv  spiritual  means.  An 
honest  fight  with  spiritual  weapons  need  not  estrange  the  combatants;  on 
the  contrary,  it  often  brings  them  nearer. 

I  think  this  conference  will  have  done  enough  to  engrave  its  memory 
forever  on  the  leaves  of  hislorv,  if  this  great  principle  found  general  adop- 
tion. One  light  is  dawning  in  every  heart,  and  the  nineteenth  century  lias 
brought  us  much  progress  in  thi.s  re^pect ;  vet  we  risk  to  enter  the  twentieth 
century  before  the  great  principle  of  religious  libertv  has  found  universal 
acceptance.  .  .  .  The  principle  of  religious  liberty  is  based  on  the 
grand  foundation  that  (iod  wants  the  voluntary  observance  of  free  men. 

After  a  few  roiirteous  and  svmj)athetic  words  from  M. 
Bonet-Maiirv.  rej)rescntinii^  reli^noiis  thoiii^lit  and  sentiment 
in  France,  a  representative  from  the  remotest  antipodes  was 
ntrodiiced,  Arclibishop  Redwood  of  New  Zealand. 

In  presenting^  to  the  assembly  this  distinguished  guest, 
President  l^onnev  remarked  that  the  Most  Reverend  gentle- 
man came  from  that  part  of  the  globe  wliich  is  fruitful  of  new 
things  and  new  views,  which  has  given  lis  a  new  form  of  ballot, 
and  a  new  mode  of  transferring  real  estate,  and  which  has 
made  the  greatest  advance  in  the  application  of  arbitration  to 
the  settlement  of  trade  disputes. 

After  a  brief  exordium,  the  archbishop  said  : 
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SPEECH    OF    ARCHBISHOP    REDWOOD. 

I  deem  it  a  very  great  honor  and  privilege  to  be  present  on  such  an 
occasion  as  this,  in  an  assembly  that  begins,  as  it  were,  a  new  era  for  man- 
kind— an  era,  I  believe,  of  real  brotherly  love.  It  is  a  sad  spectacle,  when 
the  mind  ranges  over  a  whole  universe,  to  see  that  multitude  of  1,200,000,000 
of  human  beings  created  by  the  same  God,  destined  to  the  same  happiness, 
and  yet  divided  by  various  barriers ;  to  see  that  instead  of  love  prevailing 
from  nation  to  nation,  there  are  barriers  of  hatred  dividing  them.  I  believe 
an  occasion  like  this  is  the  strongest  possible  means  of  removing  forever 
such  barriers. 

[After  emphasizing  the  fact  that  the  doctrme  of  the  Incarnation  as 
taught  by  the  Catholic  Church  involves  not  only  the  fatherhood  of  God, 
but  the  brotherhood  of  (iod,  and  the  brotherhood  of  all  mankind,  the 
speaker  contmued  :  ] 

These  are  the  great  ideas  that  underlie  Christianity  fully  understood. 
We  are  to  remove,  in  this  nineteenth  century,  the  barriers  of  hatred  that 
prevent  men  from  listening  to  the  truths  contained  in  all  religions. 

In  all  religions  there  is  a  vast  element  of  truth,  otherwise  they  would 
have  no  cohesion.  They  all  have  something  respectable  about  them,  they 
all  have  vast  elements  of  truth  ;  and  the  first  thing  for  men,  to  respect  them- 
selves and  to  take  away  the  barriers  of  hatred,  is  to  see  what  is  noble  in 
their  respective  beliefs  and  to  respect  each  other  for  the  knowledge  of  the 
truth  contained  therein. 

Therefore  I  think  that  this  Parliament  of  Religion  will  promote  the 
great  brotherhood  of  mankind,  and  in  order  to  promote  that  brotherhood  it 
will  promote  the  expansion  of  truth.  I  do  not  pretend  as  a  Catholic  to 
have  the  whole  truth  or  to  be  able  to  solve  all  the  problems  of  the  human 
mind.  I  can  api)reciate,  love  and  esteem  any  element  of  truth  found  out- 
side of  that  great  body  of  truth.  In  order  to  sweep  away  the  barriers  of 
hatred  that  exist  in  the  world,  we  must  respect  the  elements  of  truth  con- 
tained in  all  religions,  and  we  must  respect  also  the  elements  of  morality 
contained  in  all  religions. 

Man  is  an  intelligent  being,  and  therefore  he  requires  to  know  truth. 
He  is  also  a  moral  l)eing  that  is  bound  to  live  up  to  that  truth,  and  is  bound 
to  use  his  will  and  liberty  in  accordance  with  truth.  He  is  bound  to  be  a 
righteous  l>eing.  We  find  in  all  religions  a  number  of  truths  that  are  the 
foundation,  the  bed-roclc  of  all  morality,  and  we  see  them  in  the  various 
religions  throughout  the  world,  and  we  can  surely,  without  sacrificing  one 
point  of  Catholic  morality  or  of  truth,  admire  those  truths  reveale<l  in  some 
manner  by  God. 

Man  is  not  only  a  moral  being,  but  a  social  being.  Now  the  condi- 
tion to  make  him  happy  and  i)rosperous  as  a  social  being,  to  make  him  pro- 
gress and  go  forth  to  cnn'juer  the  world,  both  mentally  and  physically,  is 
that  he  should  be  free,  and   not  only  to  be  free  as  a  man  in  temporal  mat 
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ters,  but  to  be  free  bkewise  in  religious  matters.  Therefore,  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  from  this  dav  will  date  the  dawn  of  that  period  when, 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  universe,  in  every  nation,  the  idea  of  oppress- 
ing any  man  for  his  religion  will  be  swept  away.  1  think  I  ean  say  in  the 
name  of  the  voung  country  I  represent,  in  the  name  of  New  Zealand  and 
the  Churcli  of  Australasia,  that  has  made  such  a  marvelous  progress  in  our 
time,  that  we  hope  God  will  speed  that  day. 

The  interest  of  this  loni(  protracted  session  <  uhninated  in 
the  brief  rlosini^  address  of  the  Buddhist  delegate,  Mr.  H. 
Dharniapala,  of  Ceylon.  The  person  and  utterance  of  this 
speaker  made  an  iMij)ression  on  tlie  assembly  that  is  preserved 
in  a  letter  published  at  the  time. 

'•  With  his  black,  curlv  lo(  ks  thrown  back  from  his  broad 
brow,  his  keen,  clear  eye  fixed  uj)on  the  audience,  his  long 
brown  fingers  emphasizing  the  utterances  of  his  vibrant  voice, 
he  looked  the  verv  image  of  a  j)ro})agandist,  and  one  trembled 
to  know  that  sue  h  a  figure  stood  at  the  head  of  the  movement 
to  consolidate  all  the  disciples  of  lUiddha  and  to  spread  'the 
lis^ht  of  Asia'  throuLrhout  the  (ivili/ed  world."  ' 

sim-.K(.:h  of  u.  dhakm.apala. 

Frfknds.  -  I  bring  to  you  the  gt)nd  wishes  of  four  hundred  and  scvcntv- 
five  millions  of  Ihuldhists.  the  blessings  and  j)eace  of  the  religious  founder 
of  that  system  which  has  prevailed  so  many  centuries  in  .Asia,  which  has 
made  Asia  mild,  and  which  is  to-dav,  in  its  twenty-fourth  century  of  exist- 
ence, the  j)revading  religion  of  those  countries.  1  have  sacrificed  the  grcate^t 
of  all  work  to  attend  this  rarliamcnt:  I  have  left  the  work  of  consolidating 
the  different  IJuddhist  countries,  which  is  the  most  important  work  in  the 
history  of  modern  HuddhiMii.  When  I  read  the  i)rogram  of  this  I'arlia- 
nient  of  Religions  I  saw  it  was  simply  the  re-echo  of  a  great  consummation 
which  the  Indian  Buddhists  accomplished  twenty-four  centuries  ago. 

At  that  time  .Asoka.  the  great  emperor,  held  a  council,  in  the  city  of 
Patna.  of  a  thousand  scholars,  which  was  in  session  for  seven  months. 
The  proceetlings  were  e|)itomi/.ed  and  carved  on  rock  and  scattered  all 
over  the  Indian  peninsula  and  the  then  known  globe.  After  the  consum- 
mation of  that  program  the  great  Kmperor  sent  the  gentle  teachers,  the 
mild  disciples  of  liuddha,  in  the  garb  that  you  see  on  this  i)latform,  to 
instruct  the  world.  In  that  i>lain  garb  tliev  went  across  the  deep  rivers, 
across  the  Himalayas,  to  the  ydains  of  Mongolia  an(i  of  China  and  to 
the  far-off  beautiful   isles,  the  empire  of  the  rising  sun  ;    ami    the  influence 

I  Sf,  Louis  (^bsrrvrr,  Septeml)er  21,  1893. 
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of  that  coiifjress,  held  twenty-one  centuries  ago,  is  to-day  a  living  power, 
for  you  everywhere  see  mildness  in  Asia. 

Go  to  any  Buddhist  country  and  where  do  you  find  such  healthy  com- 
passion and  tolerance  as  you  find  there  ?  Go  to*  Japan,  and  what  do  you 
see  ?  The  noblest  lessons  of  tolerance  and  gentleness.  Go  to  any  of  the 
Buddhist  countries  and  you  will  see  the  carrying  out  of  the  program 
adopted  at  the  congress  called  by  the  Emperor  Asoka. 

Why  do  1  come  here  to-day  ?  Because  I  find  in  this  new  city,  in  this 
land  of  freedom,  the  very  place  where  that  program  can  also  be  carried 
out.  For  one  year  I  meditated  whether  this  Parliament  would  be  a  success. 
Then  I  wrote  to  Dr.  Barrows  that  this  would  be  the  proudest  occasion  of 
modern  history  and  the  crowning  work  of  nineteen  centuries.  Yes,  friends, 
if  you  are  serious,  if  you  are  unselfi.^h,  if  you  are  altruistic,  this  program 
can  be  carried  out  and  the  twentieth  century  will  .»«ee  the  teachings  of 
the  meek  and  lowly  Jesus  accomplished. 

1  hope  in  this  great  city,  the  youngest  of  all  cities,  this  i)rogram  will 
be  carried  out,  and  that  the  name  of  Dr.  Barrows  will  shine  forth  as  the 
American  Asoka.  And  I  h«»pe  that  the  noble  lessons  of  tolerance  learned 
in  this  majestic  assembly  will  result  in  the  dawning  of  universal  peace 
which  will  last  for  twenty  centuries  more. 

The  AFTERNOON  SESSION  opcnecl  with  a  few  words  of  cor- 
dial and  hopeful  salutation  from  Dr.  Carl  von  Her^en,  of 
Sweden,  after  which  Mr.  \'irchand  A.  Gandhi,  a  lawyer  of 
Bombay,  and  one  of  the  chief  exponents  of  the  Jain  Religion 
of  that  country,  spoke  as  follows: 

SI'KKCH    OK    MK.    (lANDHI. 

Mr.  Prkstdknt,  Ladiks  and  Gknti.kmkn,  I  will  not  trouble  you 
with  a  long  speech.  I.  like  my  respected  friends,  Mr.  Mi./.oomdar  and 
others,  come  from  India,  the  mother  of  religions.  I  represent  Jainism,  a 
faith  older  than  Buddhism,  similar  to  it  in  its  ethics,  but  different  from  it 
in  its  psychology,  and  professed  by  a  million  and  a  half  of  India's  most 
peaceful  and  law-abiding  citizens.  You  have  heard  so  many  .speeches  fron\ 
elocjuent  members,  and  as  I  shall  speak  later  on  at  some  length,  I  will,  at 
present,  (mlv  offer  on  behalf  of  my  community  and  their  high  priest,  .Moni 
Atma  Ranji,  whom  I  especially  represent  here,  our  sincere  thanks  for  the 
kind  welcome  vou  have  given  us.  This  spectacle  of  the  learned  leaders  of 
thought  and  religion  meeting  together  on  a  common  platform,  and  throw- 
ing light  on  religious  problem.s,  has  been  the  dream  of  Atma  Ranji's  life. 
He  has  commissioned  me  to  say  to  you  that  he  offers  his  most  cordial  con- 
gratulations <m  his  own  behalf,  and  on  behalf  of  the  Jain  community,  for 
your  having  achieved  the  consummation  of  that  grand  idea,  of  convening  a 
Parliament  of  Religions. 
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Prof.  Minas  Tcheraz,  editor  of  an  Armenian  newspaper 
published  in  London,  was  the  next  speaker.  In  introducing 
him,  Dr.  Barrows  referred  to  the  fact  that  Armenia  is  supposed 
to  have  been  the  cradle  of  the  race,  and  that,  according  to  the 
Biblical  story,  the  ark,  after  the  flood,  i;este8  on  Mount  Ararat, 
in  Armenia.  He  paid  a  tribute  to  the  noble  traits  exhibited 
by  the  old  Armenian  Christian  nation  when  suffering  under 
persecution.     Prof.  Tcheraz  responded  in  these  wor^s : 

SPEECH    OF    PROF.    TCHERAZ. 

Salutations  to  the  new  world,  in  the  name  of  Armenia,  the  oldest  coun- 
try of  the  old  world.  Salutations  to  the  American  people,  in  the  name  of 
Armenia,  which  has  been  twice  the  cradle  of  the  human  race.  Salutations 
to  the  Parliament  of  Religions,  in  the  name  of  Armenia,  where  the  religious 
feeling  first  blossomed  in  the  enraptured  heart  of  Adam.  Salutations  to 
every  one  of  you,  brothers  and  sisters,  in  the  name  of  the  Tigris  and  the 
Euphrates,  which  watered  the  (harden  of  Eden  ;  in  the  name  of  the  Majestic 
Ararat,  which  was  crowned  by  the  ark  of  Noah  ;  in  the  name  of  a  church 
which  was  almost  contemporary  with  Christ. 

A  pious  thought  animated  Christopher  Columbus  when  he  directed  the 
prow  of  his  ship  toward  this  land  of  his  dreams, —  to  convert  the  natives  to 
the  faith  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  A  still  more  pious  thought  ani- 
mates you  now,  noble  Americans,  because  you  try  to  convert  the  whole  of 
humanity  to  the  dogma  of  universal  toleration  and  fraternity.  Old  Armenia 
blesses  this  grand  undertaking  of  young  .\merica  and  wishes  her  to  succeed 
in  laying,  on  the  extinguishes  volcanos  of  religious  hatred,  the  foundation  of 
the  temple  of  peace  and  concord. 

At  the  beginning  of  our  sittings  allow  the  humble  representative  of  the 
Armenian  people  to  invoke  the  divine  benediction  on  our  labors,  in  the  verv 
language  of  his  fellow-countrymen  :  Zkorzs  tserats  merots  oogheegh  ora  i 
mez,  Der,  yev  zkorzs  tserats  merots  achoghia  mez. 

Prof.  C.  N.  Chakravarti,  a  theosophist  from  Allahabad, 
India,  was  the  next  speaker.      He  said: 

SPEECH    OF    PROF.    CHAKRAVARTL 

I  come  here  to  represent  a  religion,  the  dawn  of  which  appeared  in  a 
misty  antiquity  which  the  powerful  microscope  of  modern  research  has  not 
yet  been  able  to  discover;  the  depth  of  whose  beginnings  the  plummet  of 
history  has  not  been  able  to  sound.  From  time  immemorial  spirit  has  been 
represented  by  white,  and  matter  has  been  represented  by  black,  and  the 
two  sister  streams  which  join  at  the  town  from  which  I  came,  Allahabad, 
represent  two  sources,  of  spirit  ami  matter,  according  to  the  [)hiloso[)hy  of 
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mv  people.  Antl  wlicn  I  think  tliat  here,  in  this  citv  of  Chicago,  tins  vortex 
of  phvsicalilv,  this  center  of  material  civilization,  you  hold  a  I'arliament  of 
Religions;  when  I  think  that,  in  the  heart  of  the  World's  Fair,  where 
abound  all  the  excellences  of  the  physical  world,  you  have  provided  also  a 
hall  for  "the  feast  of  reason  and  the  n«)w  «)f  soul,"  1  am  once  more 
reminded  of  my  native  land. 

Why?  Hecausc  here,  even  here,  I  tind  the  same  twn  sister  streams  of 
spirit  and  matter,  of  the  intellect  and  physicality,  tlowing  together,  repre- 
senting the  symbolical  evolutic)n  of  the  universe.  I  need  hardly  tell  you 
that,  in  holding  this  Parliament  oi  Religions,  where  all  the  religions  of  the 
world  are  to  be  represented,  y<ju  have  acted  worthily  of  the  race  that  is  in 
the  van-guard  of  civili/aticm  —a  civilization,  the  chief  characteristic  of  which, 
to  my  mind,  is  widening  toleration,  breadth  of  heart  and  liberality  toward 
all  the  different  religions  of  the  world.  In  allowing  men  of  different  shades 
of  religious  opinion,  and  holding  different  views  as  to  philosophical  and 
metaphysical  probfems,  to  speak  from  the  same  platform  —  aye,  even  allow- 
ing me,  who,  I  confess,  am  a  heathen,  as  you  call  me — to  speak  frr)m  the 
same  platform  with  them,  you  have  acted  in  a  manner  worthy  of  the  mother- 
land of  the  society  which  I  have  come  to  rei)resent  to-day.  The  funda- 
mental principle  of  that  society  is  universal  tolerance;  its  cardinal  belief 
that,  underneath  the  superhcial  strata,  runs  the  living  water  of  truth. 

I  have  alwavs  felt  that  between  India  and  America  there  was  a  closer 
bond  of  union  in  the  times  gone  by,  and  I  do  think  it  is  probable  that  there 
may  be  a  subtler  reason  for  the  identity  of  our  names  than  either  the  theory 
of  Johnson  or  the  mistake  of  Columbus  can  account  for.  It  is  true  that  I 
belong  to  a  religion  which  is  now  decrepit  with  age,  and  that  vou  belong  to 
a  race  in  the  first  flutter  of  life,  bristlinjj  with  energy.  And  yet  you  cannot 
be  surprised  at  the  sympathy  between  us,  because  you  must  have  observed 
the  secret  union  that  sometimes  exists  between  age  and  childhood. 

It  is  true  that  in  the  Kast  we  have  been  accustomed  to  look  toward 
something  which  is  bevond  matter.  We  have  been  taught  f«»r  ages  after 
ages  and  centuries  after  centuries  to  turn  our  tfa/e  inward  toward  realms 
that  arc  not  those  which  are  reached  by  the  help  of  the  i)hvsical  senses. 
This  fact  has  given  rise  to  the  various  schools  of  philosophy  that  exist 
to-day  in  India,  exciting  the  wonder  and  admiration,  not  only  of  the  dead 
East,  but  of  the  living  and  rising  West.  We  have  in  India,  even  to  this 
day,  thousands  of  people  who  give  up  as  trash,  as  nothing,  all  the  material 
comforts  and  luxuries  of  life,  with  the  hope,  with  the  realization,  that, 
great  as  the  physical  body  may  be,  there  is  something  greater  \\ithin  man. 
underneath  the  univer.se,  that  is  to  be  longed  for  and  striven  after. 

In  the  West  vou  have  evoked  such  a  stupemlous  energy  on  the  phys- 
ical plane,  such  unj)aralleled  vigor  <»n  the  intellectual  plane,  that  it  strikes 
any  stranger  laixlinij  on  your  shoies  with  a  strantre  .imazement.  And  vet  I 
can  read,  even   in    this  atmosphere  of  material    progress,   I    can    discern 
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beneath  this  thickness  of   material  luxury,  a  secret  and  mystic  aspiration 
to  something  spiritual. 

I  can  see  that  even  you  are  getting  tired  of  your  steam,  of  your  elec- 
tricity, and  the  thousand  different  material  comforts  that  follow  these  two 
great  powers.  I  can  see  that  there  is  a  feeling  of  despondency  coming 
even  here — that  matter,  pursued  however  vigorously,  can  be  only  to  the 
death  of  all,  and  it  is  only  through  the  clear  atmosphere  of  spirituality  that 
you  can  mount  up  to  the  regions  of  peace  and  harmony.  In  the  West, 
therefore,  you  have  developed  this  material  tendency.  In  the  East  we  have 
developed  a  great  deal  of  the  spiritual  tendency ;  but  even  in  this  West,  as  I 
travel  from  place  to  place,  from  New  Yr^rk  to  Cincinnati,  and  from  Cincin- 
nati to  Chicago,  I  have  olxserved  an  ever  increasing  readiness  of  people  to 
assimilate  spiritual  ideas,  regardless  of  the  source  from  which  they  emanate. 
This,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  1  consider  a  most  significant  sign  of  the  future, 
because  through  this  and  through  I  lie  mists  of  prejudice  that  still  hang  on 
the  horizon,  will  be  cousiinunalcd  the  gieal  jvciit  ol  llic  fulurc,  the  union  of 
the  East  and  W'est. 

In  introducing  Rev.  Alfred  Willianis  Mornerie,  DA).,  of 
London,  Eni^land,  Dr.  Barrows  made  an  allusion  to  (Jladstonc, 
which  was  greeted  with  a  storm  of  applause.  Dr.  Harrows, 
continuing,  said  that  one  of  the  letters  he  had  received  in  replv 
to  his  invitations  wa.s  from  the  late  Lord  Tennyson,  and  that 
it  was  a  letter  that  gave  him  great  satisfac  tion.  The  Parliament 
of  Religion,  he  added,  has  a  nunjber  of  eminent  friends  in 
Great  Britain,  and  he  believed  if  that  great  and  noble  man, 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  were  here,  his  frown  upon  the 
Parliament  would  not  be  so  severe  as  he  had  made  it.  Dr. 
Mornerie,  after  this  introduction,  addressed  the  meeting  as 
follows : 

SPEECH    OF    DR.    MOMERIE. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ladiks  and  Gentlemen,  -One  of  your  humorists, 
Artemus  Ward,  has  said,  "  1  am  always  happiest  when  I  am  silent,"  and  so 
am  I,  friends.  I  shall  not  trespass  on  your  attention  more  than  two  minutes. 
But  there  are  three  things  which  I  feel  that  I  must  say.  Eirst,  I  must  tender 
my  most  sincere  thanks  to  you  for  the  honor  which  you  have  done  me  in 
inviting  me  to  come  here,  and  al>n  forlhc  many  words  and  deeds  of  welcome 
with  which  I  have  been  i^reeled  ever  since  1  came.  Secondly,  I  feel  hound 
to  say  that  there  is  one  tliini,'  which,  to  nie  pers«>nally.  i.asts  a  gloom  over 
the  hrightness  of  the  day,  and  that  is  the  absence  of  my  own  archbishop.  I 
am  always  bound  to  speak  with  all  respect  <jf  my  ecclesiastical  suj>erior. 
and,  |)ersonally,  I  have  the  highest  regard  for  him.     lie  has  been  very  kind 
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to  me  ;  I  niav  aln^nst  venture  to  call  him  a  friend:  hut  tliat  makes  me  all  the 
more  sad  that  he  is  absent  (m  this  occasion.  Hut.  as  the  Chairman  has  just 
told  you.  you  must  not  therefore  think  that  the  Ciuirch  of  Kngland,  as  a 
whole,  is  out  of  sympathy  with  you.  (Jne  of  the  greatest  and  best  men  the 
Church  of  England  has  ever  had,  the  late  Dean  of  Westminster,  would,  if 
he  were  alive  to-day,  have  been  with  us,  and  1  believe,  too,  he  would  have 
succeeded  in  bringing  with  him  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  There  are 
others  of  the  departed- men  like  Arnold  of  Rugby;  Frederick  Robertson 
of  Brighton  ;  Frederick  Maurice,  who  was  one  of  my  predecessors  at  Kings 
College  —  all  these  men  would  have  been  here  ;  and  further,  I  personallv  know 
that  a  large  number  of  the  English  clergy  and  a  still  larger  number  of  the 
English  laity  are  in  svmpathy  with  your  Congress  to-day.  So  that  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  is  away,  it  still  remains  true 
that  all  the  churches  of  the  world  are  in  sym{)athy  with  you  and  taking  part 
in  the  Congress  this  week. 

Then  the  third,  the  last  thing  which  I  wish  to  state,  is  that  I  feel  and 
shall  alwavs  feel  the  j)rofoundest  thanks  to  the  President,  to  Dr.  Barrows,  and 
to  all  who  have  helped  them  in  l)ringmg  about  this  great  and  glorious  result. 
Of  all  the  studies  of  the  present  day  the  most  serious,  interesting  and 
important  is  the  studv  of  comparative  religion,  and  I  believe  that  this  object 
lesson,  which  it  is  the  glorv  of  .\nierica  to  have  provided  for  the  world,  will 
do  far  more  than  anv  private  studv  in  the  seclusion  of  the  student's  own 
home.  The  report  of  our  proceedings,  which  will  be  telegraphed  all 
over  the  world,  will  help  men  bv  thousands  and  lens  of  thousands  and 
hundreds  ot  thousands  to  realize  the  truth  of  those  grand  old  Bible  words 
that  God  has  never  left  himself  without  witness.  It  cannot  be — I  say  it 
cannot  be--that  the  New  Commandment  was  inspired  when  uttered  by 
Christ  and  was  not  inspired  when  uttered,  as  it  was  uttered,  by  Confucius 
and  by  Ilillel. 

The  fact  is,  all  religions  are  fundamentally  more  or  less  true  and  all 
religions  are  superficially  more  or  less  false.  And  1  suspect  that  the  creed 
of  the  universal  religion,  the  religion  of  the  future,  will  be  summerl  up 
pretty  much  in  the  words  of  Tennyson,  words  which  were  quoted  in 
that  magnificent  address  which  thrilled  us  this  morning  : 

"the  whole  world  is  everywhere 
Bound  by  gold  chains  about  the  feet  of  God." 

Swanii  Vivekananda,  of  Bonibav,  India,  was  next  intro- 
duced. When  Mr.  Vivekananda  addressed  the  audience  as 
"sisters  and  brothers  of  America,"  there  arose  a  peal  of 
applause  that  lasted  for  several  minutes.  He  spoke  as  fol- 
lows : 
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SPEKCH    OK    MR.    VIVEKAXANDA. 

It  fills  my  heart  with  joy  unspeakable  to  rise  in  res})onsc  to  the  warm 
and  conlial  welcome  which  you  have  given  us.  I  thank  you  in  the  name  of 
the  most  ancient  order  of  monks  in  the  world ;  I  thank  vou  in  the  name  of 
the  mother  of  religions,  and  1  thank  you  in  the  name  of  the  millions  and 
millions  of  Hindu  jieople  of  all  classes  and  sects. 

My  thanks,  also,  to  some  of  the  speakers  on  this  platform  who  have  told 
you  that  these  men  from  far-off  nations  may  well  claim  the  honor  of  bearing 
to  the  different  lands  the  idea  of  toleration.  I  am  i)r()ud  to  belong  to  a  relig- 
ion which  has  taught  the  world  both  tole  ance  and  universal  acceptance. 
We  believe  not  only  in  univer>al  toleration,  but  we  accept  all  religions  to  be 
true.  1  am  proud  to  tell  you  lliat  I  l)elong  to  a  religion  into  whose  sacred 
language,  the  Sanskrit,  the  word  exclusion  is  untranslatable.  1  am  proud  to 
belong  to  a  nation  which  has  siicllercd  the  pur^ccutcd  and  the  refugees  of  all 
religions  and  all  nations  of  tlie  earth.  I  am  }>r(>U(l  to  tell  vou  that  we  have 
gathered  in  our  bosom  the  purl;^l  remnant  of  the  Israelites,  a  remnant  which 
came  to  southern  India  and  took  rcluge  witii  us  in  the  very  year  in  which 
their  holy  Temple  was  shattered  tt)  pieces  i»v  K(>inan  ivrannv.  I  am  proud 
to  belong  to  the  religion  whicli  has  sheltered  and  is  >till  fo>tering  the  rem- 
nant of  the  grand  /oroastrian  nation.  I  will  <jUote  to  yt)U,  brethren,  a  few 
lines  from  a  liymn  which  I  remember  to  have  repeated  Irom  my  earliest  boy- 
hood, which  is  every  day  repealed  bv  millions  of  human  beings:  **As  the 
different  streams  having  their  sources  in  different  places  all  mingle  their 
water  in  the  sea,  so,  O  Lord,  the  different  paths  which  men  take  through  dif- 
ferent tendencies,  various  though  they  appear,  crooked  or  straight,  all  lead 
to  thee." 

The  present  Convention,  which  is  one  of  the  most  august  a.ssemblies 
ever  held,  is  in  itself  a  vindication,  a  declaration  to  the  world  of  the  wonder- 
ful doctrine  preached  in  the  (iita.  "Whosoever  comes  to  me,  through 
whatsoever  form  I  reach  him,  they  are  all  struggling  through  paths  that  in 
the  end  always  lead  to  me."  Sectarianism,  bigotry  and  its  horrible  descend- 
ant, fanaticiMn,  have  jxjssessed  long  this  beautiful  earth.  It  has  filled  the 
earth  with  violence,  drenched  it  often  and  often  with  human  blood,  des- 
troyed civilization  and  >ent  wh«»le  nations  to  tlespair.  Had  it  not  been  for 
this  liorrible  demon,  human  society  would  be  far  more  advanced  than  it  i> 
now.  IJut  its  time  has  come,  and  1  fervently  hope  that  the  bell  that  tolled 
this  morning  in  honor  of  this  Convention  may  be  the  death  knell  to  all 
fanaticism,  to  all  persecutions  with  the  sword  or  the  pen,  and  to  all  unchar- 
itable feelings  between  perscms  wending  their  way  to  the  same  goal. 

Principal  Grant,  of  Canada,  next  addressed  the  C'onu^ress. 
After  expressing  pleasure  at  the  opportunity  of  represent ini^^ 
the  Dominion  in  the  l*arlianient,  he  said  : 
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The  (Irciiin  that  alluicfl  hardy  iiaviiijaturs  for  many  vears  was  the  sup- 
poseil  existence  of  a  northwest  passaije  hv  water.  JUit  in  our  <lav  it  has 
been  found  tliat  that  Ljrcat  nortliwe>t  pa^saue  is  not  l)V  sea  hut  hy  land.  We 
have  discovered  that  the  shortest  wav  fr<»ni  the  ohl  worltl  to  tlie  worhl  of  Japan 
and  Cliina.  is  across  C'anathi.  S(»  Canada  feels  herself  now  to  he  the  link 
between  old  I'.uropc  and  the  older  East,  and  the  link  between  the  three  fjreat 
self-governing  parts  of  the  liritish    I'jnpire. 

How  is  it  possible  for  a  people  so  situateil  to  be  parochial  ?  How  is 
it  })ossible  for  them  not  to  meet  in  a  i^enial  wav  the  representatives  of  other 
religions  ?  Across  our  broad  lands  millions  are  coming  and  going  from 
East  to  West,  mingling  with  us,  and  we  are  obliged  to  meet  them  as  man 
should  always  meet  man.  Not  only  this,  but  on  that  great  new  ocean 
which  is  to  be  the  arena  of  the  future  commerce  of  the  world  -on  that  our 
sons  are  showing  that  they  intend  to  plav  an  important  part.  Their  posi- 
tion, as  the  fourth  maritime  nation  of  the  world  as  regards  ocean  tonnage, 
shows  the  aptitude  of  our  people  for  foreign  trade,  and  as  sailors  owning 
the  ships  they  sail  in,  they  are  more  likely  than  any  others  to  learn  the 
lesson  that  the  life  of  the  world  is  one,  that  truth  is  one,  that  all  men  are 
brothers,  and  that  the  service  of  humanity  is  the  most  acceptable  form  of  relig- 
ion to  (iod.  And  therefore  we  feel  that  we  have  a  sort  of  right  to  join  with 
you  in  this  matter  of  extending  a  welcome  to  those  from  different  nations, 
whose  faiths  are  diffeient,  but  whose  spiritual  natures  are  the  same,  in  whom 
dwelleth  that  true  Light  which  lighteth  every  man  that  cometh  into  the 
world. 

Our  place  in  historv  gives  us  a  still  more  undoubted  right  to  come  here 
and  to  take  our  place  in  a  friendly  way  besitle  the  rei)resentatives  of  other 
religions.  Our  racial,  political  and  religious  evolution  bids  us  do  that. 
Our  racial  evolution  your  own  Tarkman  has  described  to  vou  in  pages 
glowing  with  purple  light,  lie  has  told  \im  of  the  two  centuries  of  conflict 
between  France  and  Britain  for  the  possession  of  this  fair  young  continent, 
and  he  has  told  you  that,  while  outward  failure  was  the  part  of  the  former, 
all  the  heroism  and  enduring  successes  were  not  with  the  conr|uerors. 
France  gave  without  stint  the  greatest  explorers,  whose  names  are  .sown  all 
over  this  continent,  thick  as  seeds  in  a  field —martyrs  and  missionaries  of 
deathless  lame,  saints  whose  works  do  still  follow  them.  In  Canada  the 
seed  sprang  from  good  soil  and  we  .see  its  permanent  memorial  now  in  a 
noble,. fresh  Canadian  people,  enjoying  their  own  language,  laws  and  insti- 
tutions under  a  flag  that  is  identihed  with  their  liberties,  and  under  a  consti- 
tution that  they  and  their  fathers  have  helped  to  hammer  out.  Their 
children  sit  side  by  side  in  our  federal  parliament  with  the  children  of  their 
ancestral  foes,  and  the  only  real  contest  between  them  is  which  shall  serve 
Canada  best.  The  union  of  two  races  and  languages  was  needed  to  enable 
England  to  do  her  imperial  work.     Will  not  the  same  union  enable  Canada 
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to  (lu  a  like  work,  and  docs  it  not  force  us  to  see  i(oo(l  even  in  those  that 
our  ancestors  thought  enemies  ? 

Our  political  evolution  has  had  the  same  lesson  for  us.  It  has  taught 
us  to  borrow  ideas  with  e(|ual  impartiality  from  sources  apparently  oppo- 
site. We  have  borrowed  the  federal  idea  from  you  ;  the  parliament,  the 
cabinet,  the  judicial  system  from  Britain  ;  and,  uniting  both,  we  think  we 
have  found  a  constitution  better  than  that  which  either  the  mother  country 
or  the  older  daughter  enjoys.  At  any  rate  we  made  it  ourselves  and  it  fits 
us;  and  this  very  political  evolution  has  taught  us  that  ideas  belong  to  no 
one  country,  that  they  are  the  common  property  of  mankind,  and  so  we  act 
together,  trving  to  l)()rn)w  new  ideas  from  every  country  that  has  found  by 
experiment  that  tlic  ideas  will  work  well. 

Our  religious  evolutitm  has  taught  us  the  same  thing.  And  so  we  have 
been  enabled  to  accomplish  a  measure  of  religious  unification  greater  than 
either  the  motherland  or  the  lnikHl  Slates.  Kii^hteen  years  ago,  for 
instance,  all  the  rresbyterian  denominations  united  into  one  church  in  the 
Dominion  of  Canada.  Imniediatelv  thereafter  all  the  Metht)dist  churches 
took  the  same  step,  and  now  all  the  Protectant  churches  have  appointed 
committees  to  see  whether  it  is  not  possible  to  have  a  larger  union,  and  all 
the  voung  life  of  Canada  savs  "Amen  "  to  the  proposal. 

Now  it  is  ea^v  for  a  people  with  such  an  environment  to  understand  that 
where  men  differ  they  iiuist  be  in  error,  that  truth  is  that  which  unites,  that 
every  age  has  it>  problems  to  solve,  that  it  is  the  glory  of  the  human  mind 
to  solve  them,  and  that  no  church  has  a  monopoly  oi  the  truth  or  of  the 
Spirit  of  the  living  (lod. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  should  begin  this  Parliament  of  Religions,  not 
with  the  consciousness  that  we  are  doing  a  great  thing,  but  with  an  humble 
and  lowly  confession  of  sin  and  failure.  Why  have  not  the  inhabitants  of 
the  world  fallen  before  the  truth  ?  The  fault  is  ours.  The  Apostle  Paul, 
looking  back  on  centuries  of  marvelous  God-guided  history,  saw  as  the 
key  to  all  its  maxims  this  :  that  Jehovah  had  stretched  out  his  hands  all  day 
long  to  a  disobedient  and  gainsaying  people ;  that  although  there  was 
always  a  remnant  of  the  righteous,  Israel  as  a  nation  did  not  understand 
Jehovah *and  therefore  failed  to  understand  her  own  marvelous  mission. 

If  St.  Paul  were  here  to-day  would  he  nt»t  utter  the  same  sad  con- 
fession with  regard  to  the  nineteen  centuries  of  Christen<lom?  Would  he 
not  have  to  say  that  we  have  been  proud  of  our  Christianity  instead  of 
allowing  our  Christianity  to  humble  and  crucify  us  ;  that  we  have  boasted 
of  Christianity  as  something  we  possessed  instead  of  allowing  it  to  possess 
us;  that  we  have  divorced  it  from  the  moral  and  spiritual  order  of  the  world 
instead  of  .seeing  that  it  is  that  which  interpenetrates,  interprets,  coni- 
pletes  and  verities  that  order,  and  that  so  we  have  hidden  its  glories  and 
obscured  its  power  ?  "All  day  long,"  our  Saviour  has  been  saving,  "  I  have 
stretched  out  my  hands  to  a  disobedient  and  gainsayini^  peoj)le." 
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But,  sir,  the  only  one  indispensable  condition  of  success  is  that  we 
recognize  the  cause  ot  our  failure,  that  we  confess  it  with  humble,  lowly, 
penitent  and  obedient  minds,  and  that  with  (quenchless  western  courage  and 
faith  we  now  go  forth  and  do  otherwise. 

A  young  lady  from  Bombay,  Miss  Jeanne  Sorabji,  being 
introduced  as  a  representative  of  the  Parsees,  hastened  to 
explain  that  it  was  only  in  point  of  race  that  she  could  claim 
to  belong  to  that  stock.  Her  father,  at  the  age  of  eighteen, 
had  been  brought  to  the  knowledge  and  faith  of  Jesus  Christ, 
to  which  she  herself  most  earnestly  adhered.  She  brought  a 
message  of  love  and  salutation  from  her  Christian  fellow- 
countrymen  to  the  women  of  America. 

Another  citizen  of  Bombay,  Mr.  B.  B.  Nagarkar,  of  the 
Brahnio-Somaj,  followed    Miss  Sorabji.     He  spoke  as  follows: 

SPEFXH    OF    MR.    NAGARKAR. 

Brothers  and  Sistkrs  in  iue  Wkstkrn  Homk.  It  is  a  great 
privilege  to  be  able  to  stand  on  this  noble  platform.  As  tiie  President  has 
already  announced  to  you,  1  represent  the  'iheistic  movement  in  India, 
known  in  my  native  country  as  the  religion  of  the  Hrahmo-Somaj.  I  come 
from  the  city  of  Bombay,  the  first  city  of  the  British  Empire.  It  was  only 
five  months  ago  that  I  left  my  native  land,  and  to  you,  the  Americans,  who 
are  so  much  accustomed  to  fly,  as  it  were,  on  wings  of  the  atmosphere,  it 
would  be  a  hard  task  to  imagine  the  difficulties  and  the  troubles  that  an 
Oriental  meets  when  he  has  to  bring  himself  over  fourteen  thousand  miles. 
The  Hindus  have  been  all  along  confining  themselves  to  the  narrow  pre- 
cincts of  the  Indian  Continent,  and  it  is  only  during  the  last  hundred  years 
or  so  that  we  have  been  brought  into  close  contact  with  Western  thought, 
with  English  civilization,  and  by  English  civilization  I  mean  the  civilization 
of  English-speaking  nations. 

The  Brahmo-Somaj  is  the  result,  as  you  know,  of  the  influence  of  vari- 
ous religions,  and  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  Theistic  Church  in 
India  is  universal  k)ve,  harmony  of  faiths,  unity  of  prophets,  or  rather  unity 
of  prophets  and  harmony  of  faiths.  The  reverence  that  we  pay  the  other 
prophets  and  faiths  is  not  mere  Ijp  loyalty,  but  it  is  the  universal  love  for  all 
the  prophets  and  for  all  the  forms  and  shades  of  truth  by  their  own  inhe- 
rent merit.  We  try  not  only  to  learn  in  an  intellectual  way  what  those 
prophets  have  to  teach,  but  to  assimilate  and  imbibe  these  truths  that  are 
very  near  our  spiritual  being.  It  was  the  grandest  and  noblest  aspiration 
of  the  late  Mr.  Sen  to  establish  such  a  religion  in  the  land  of  India,  which 
has  been  well  known  as  the  birthplace  of  a  number  of  religious  faiths. 
This  is  a  marked  characteristic  of  the   East,  and  especially,  India,  so  that 
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India  and  its'outskiils  have  been  glorified  by  the  touch  and  teaching  of  the 
prophets  of  the  world.  It  is  in  this  way  that  we  live  in  a  spiritual  atmos- 
phere. 

Here  in  the  far  West  you  have  developed  another  phase  of  human  life. 
You  have  studied  outward  nature.  We  in  the  Kast  have  studied  the  inner 
nature  of  man.  Mr.  Sen,  more  than  twenty  years  ago,  saiti  :  "Cilory  to  the 
name  of  God  in  the  name  of  the  Parliament  of  Religions."  Parliament  of 
Religions  is  exactly  the  expre>sion  that  he  usetl  on  that  occasion  in  his 
exposition  of  the  doctrine  of  the  new  dispensation.  It  simply  means  the 
Church  of  the  Brahmo-Samaj,  Church  of  India,  so  that  what  I  wish  to 
express  to  you  is  that  I  feel  a  peculiar  pleasure  in  being  present  here  on 
this  occasion.  It  was  onlv  two  years  ago  that  I  heard  <»f  the  grand  scheme 
that  was  to  be  worked  out  here  in  the  midst  of  the  countrv  of  libertv,  and  I 
took  the  first  opportunitv  to  put  myself  in  communication  with  the  worthy 
Dr.  Barrows.  Por  a  long  time  I  thought  I  .should  not  be  able  to  come,  but 
God  has  brought  me  safe  and  I  stand  in  the  midst  of  you.  I  consider  it  a 
great  privilege. 

In  the  East  we  have  a  number  of  systems  of  philosophy,  a  deep  insight 
into  the  spiritual  nature  of  man,  ))Ut  you  have  at  the  same  time  to  make  an 
earnest  and  deep  research  to  cho<jse  what  is  accitlental  and  what  is 
essential  in  Indian  philosophy.  Catch  holt!  very  firmly  of  \vhat  is  perma- 
nent of  the  eastern  philosophy.  Eay  it  down  very  strongly  to  heart  antl 
try  to  assimilate  it  with  vour  nol)lc  western  thoughts.  N'ou  western  nations 
represent  all  the  material  civilization.  \'ou  who  have  gone  deep  into  the 
outward  world  an<l  tried  to  discover  the  forces  of  outward  nature,  vou  have 
to  teach  to  the  East  the  glory  of  man's  intellect,  his  logical  accuracv,  his 
rational  nature,  and  in  this  way  it  is  that  in  the  heart  of  the  church  of  the 
new  dispensation-  call  it  by  whatever  name  you  will  -you  will  have  the 
harmony  of  the  East  and  the  West,  a  union  between  faith  and  reason,  a 
wedding  between  the  Orient  and  the  Occident. 

The  exercises  of  the  dav  were  broui^ht  to  a  close  with  an 
address  by  Hishoj)  Benjamin  \\\  Arnett,  of  the  African  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church. 

.SPKF.CH    OF    BISHOP    ARNETT. 

Through  the  j)artialitv  of  the  Committee  «»f  Arrangements,  I  am  put  in 
a  very  peculiar  pi^sition  this  afternoon.  I  am  to  resjmnd  to  the  aildresses 
of  welcome,  on  behalf  of  Africa.  I  am  to  represent  on  the  one  side  the 
Africans  in  Africa,  and  on  the  other  side  the  Africans  in  America.  I  am 
also,  by  the  Chairman,  announced  to  give  color  to  this  vast  Parliament  of 
Religions.  [Laughter.]  Now,  I  think  it  is  very  well  colored  itself,  and,  if 
I  have  any  eves,  I  think  the  color  is  in  the  majority  this  time,  anvhow. 

But  Africa  needs  a  voice.  Africa  has  been  welcomed,  and  it  is  so  pecu- 
liar a  thing  for  an  African  to  be  welcomed  that  I  congratulate  myself  that  I 
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have  l)ccn  welcomed  here  to-day.  In  responding  to  the  addresses  of  wel- 
come I  will,  in  the  first  place,  respond  for  the  Africans  in  Africa,  and  accept 
your  welcome  (m  behalf  of  the  African  continent,  with  its  millions  of  acres 
and  millions  of  inhabitants,  with  its  mighty  forests,  with  its  great  l)easts, 
with  its  great  men,  and  its  great  possibilities.  Though  some  think  that 
Africa  is  in  a  bad  way,  I  am  one  of  those  who  have  not  lost  faith  in  the  pos- 
sibilities of  a  redemption  of  Africa.  I  believe  in  Providence  and  in  the 
prophesies  of  God  that  Ethiopia  yet  shall  stretch  forth  her  hands  unto  God, 
and,  although  to-day  our  land  is  in  the  possession  of  others,  and  every  foot 
of  land  and  every  foot  of  water  in  Africa  has  been  appropriated  by  the  gov- 
ernments of  Europe,  yet  I  remember,  in  the  light  of  history,  that  those  same 
nations  parceled  out  the  American  continent  in  the  past. 

But  America  had  her  Jefferson.  Africa  in  the  future  is  to  bring  forth  a 
Jefferson  who  will  write  a  declaration  of  the  independence  of  the  Dark  Con- 
tinent. And  as  you  had  your  Washington,  so  (iod  will  give  us  a  Washing- 
ton to  lead  our  hosts.  Or.  if  it  please  God,  he  may  raise  up  not  a  Washing- 
ton, but  another  Toussaint  L'Ouverture,  who  will  become  the  pathfinder  of 
his  country,  and,  with  his  sword  will,  at  the  head  of  his  people,  lead  them 
to  freedom  and  e<iuality.  He  will  form  a  republican  government  whose 
corner-stone  will  be  religion,  morality,  education  and  temperance,  acknowl- 
edging the  Fatherhood  of  God  and  the  brotherhood  of  man  ;  while  the  Ten 
Commandments  and  the  Golden  Rule  shall  be  the  rule  of  life  and  conduct 
in  the  great  republic  of  redeemed  Africa. 

But,  sir,  I  accept  your  welcome,  also,  on  behalf  of  the  negroes  of  the 
American  continent.  As  early  as  1502  or  1503,  we  are  told,  the  negroes 
came  to  this  country.  And  we  have  been  here  ever  since,  and  we  are  going 
to  stay  here  too — some  of  us  are.  Some  of  us  will  go  to  Africa,  because  we 
have  got  the  spirit  of  Americanism,  and  wherever  there  is  a  possibility  in 
sight  some  of  us  will  go.  W'e  accept  your  welcome  to  this  grand  assembly, 
anti  we  come  to  you  this  afternoon  and  thank  God  that  we  meet  these 
representatives  of  the  different  religions  of  the  world.  We  meet  you  on  the 
height  <jf  this  Parliament  of  Religions — the  first  gathering  of  the  peoples 
since  the  lime  of  Noah,  when  Shem,  Ham  and  Japhet  met  together.  I 
greet  the  children  of  Shem,  I  greet  the  children  of  Japhet,  and  I  want  you 
to  understand  that  Ham  is  here. 

I  thank  you  that  I  have  been  chosen  as  the  representative  of  the  negro 
race  in  this  great  Parliament.  I  thank  these  representatives  that  have  come 
so  far  to  meet  and  to  greet  us  of  the  colored  race.  A  gentleman  said  to-day 
in  this  meeting  that  he  had  traveled  fourteen  thousand  miles  to  get  here. 
"  Why,"  said  I  to  myself,  "that  is  a  wonderful  distance  to  come  to  meet  me, 
1  wonder  if  I  would  go  that  far  to  meet  him."  Yes,  he  says  he  came  four- 
teen thousand  miles  to  meet  us  here,  and  "us"  in  this  case  means  me,  too. 
Therefore  I  welcome  these  brethren  to  the  shores  of  America  on  behalf  of 
seventy-four  hundred  thousand  negroes  on  this  continent,  who,  bvtheprovi- 
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dence  of  God  and  the  power  of  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ,  have  been 
liberated  from  slavery.  There  is  not  a  slave  among  us  to-day,  and  we  are 
glad  vou  did  not  come  while  we  were  in  chains,  because,  in  that  case,  we 
could  not  have  got  here  ourselves. 

Mr.  President,  we  thank  you  for  this  honor.  God  had  you  born  just  at 
the  right  time.  We  come  last  on  the  program,  but  I  want  everybody  to 
know  that  although  last  we  arc  not  least  in  this  grand  assembly  where  the 
Fatherhood  of  God  and  the  brotherhood  of  man  is  the  watchword  of  us  all ; 
and  may  the  motto  of  the  church  which  I  represent  be  the  motto  of  the  com- 
ing civilization  :  "  God  our  Father,  Christ  our  Redeemer,  anil  Mankind  our 
Brother." 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  CHRONICLE  OF  THE  PARLIAMENT  FROM  THE  SECOND 
DAY  TO  THE  SIXTEENTH  -SOCLVL  RECEPTIONS. 

THE  record  of  the  transactions  of  the  Parliament  is  to  be 
sought  in  Part  Third,  in  which  are  reproduced,  for 
study  and  preservation,  the  papers  j)resented  to  that  bodv. 
But  there  are  scenes,  incidents  and  details  to  be  recounted, 
which  are  essential  to  the  completeness  of  the  history.  Some 
things,  indeed,  may  be  said,  once  for  all,  as  aj)plying  to  the 
whole  course  of  the  meetings.  They  were  attended  by  enor- 
mous throngs  with  every  indication  of  deep  and  intent  interest, 
even  when  the  themes  and  the  treatment  of  them  were  of  an 
abstruse  character  that  would  have  seemed  remote  from  popular 
appreciation.  Once  the  great  *'  Hall  of  Columbus  "  was  so 
thronged  that  the  neighbor  "Mall  of  Washington"  was 
required  to  contain  the  overflow,  when  the  two  meetings  went 
on  side  by  side,  listening  alternately  to  the  same  addresses. 
When  the  scientific  se(  tion  was  opened  for  the  consideration 
of  a  certain  class  of  subjects,  the  diversion  gave  no  appreciable 
relief  to  the  pressure  of  the  eager  crowds  at  the  main  session 
of  the  Parliament. 

Nor  was  the  quality  of  the  attendance  less  significant  than 
its  numbers.  Out  of  the  thousands  of  hearers,  the  ministers  of 
the  Gospel  of  various  sects  and  orders,  both  Catholic  and  Pro- 
testant, might  always  be  numbered  by  hundreds.  And  among 
the  multitude  of  ministers  were  some,  in  large  pro|)ortion, 
whose  presence  was  specially  significant, —  missionaries  of  the 
cross,  returned  from  labors  in  the  ends  of  the  earth,  and  teach- 
ers in  the  theological  seminaries,  not  of  Chicago  only,  but  of 
the  country  at  large.  Nothing  can  give  a  better  idea  of  the 
intentness  of  the  interest  that  prevailed  than  the  fact  that  the 
splendors  and  wonders  of  the  great  F'air   itself  often   seemed 
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powerless  to  divert  it.  There  were  men  in  unintermitted 
attendance  on  the  Religious  Parliament  day  after  day,  through 
all  the  seventeen  days  of  its  continuance,  without  once  having 
looked  on  the  prodigious  array  of  the  glories  of  the  material 
world,  within  easy  reach  of  them,  so  much  worthier  and  nobler 
seemed  to  them  the  objects  of  intellectual  and  spiritual  con- 
templation. And  this  in  "a  materialist  country"  and  "a  ma- 
terialist age  ! " 

The  daily  chronicle  of  the  Parliament  is  a  simple  record  of 
the  names  of  successive  participants  and  themes,  except  as, 
from  time  to  time,  some  incident  or  episode  requires  mention 
and  commemoration. 

The  Second  Day. — Tuksdav,  Skptkmbek   12. 

At  10  A.M.  President  Bonney  invited  the  assembly,  rising, 
to  invoke,  in  silence,  the  blessiui^  of  God  on  the  day's  pro- 
ceedings;  then,  while  the  assembly  remained  standing,  Chair- 
man Barrows  led  in  "the  Universal  Prayer,"  ''Our  Father 
which  art  in  Heaven." 

Dr.  S.  J.  NiccoLLs,  Pastor  of  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church 
of  St.  Louis,  being  invited  to  the  chair,  made  an  introductory 
address. 

Papers  were  presented  as  follows : 

The  Rational  Demonstration  of  the  Being  of  Gcd;  by  the 
Very  Rev.  Augustine  F.  Hewitt,  C.S.P.,  D.D.,  of  New  York, 
Superior  of  the  Community  of  Paulists.  Read  by  the  Rev. 
Walter  Elliott  of  the  same  order. 

The  Philosophic  and  Moral  Evidence  for  the  Existence  of 
God;  by  Rev.  Alfred  W.  Momerie,D.D.,  London. 

The  Harmonies  and  Distinctions  in  the  Theistic  Teaching  of 
the  Various  Historic  Faiths;  by  Prof.  M.  Valentine,  Gettys- 
burg, Pa. 

The  Theology  of  Judaism;  by  Dr.  Isaac  M.  Wise,  Cin- 
cinnati. 

The  Ancient  Religion  of  India  and  Primitive  Revelation;  by 
the  Rev.  Maurice  Phillips,  of  Madras,  India. 
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The  Afternoon  Session  was  presided  over  bv  the  Rev. 
Jenkin  Lloyd-Jones,  of  Chicago. 

The  Argument  for  the  Divine  Bein^  :  Hon.  \V.  T.  Harris, 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Kdu(\ition. 

Hinduism;  by  Manilai.  X.  D'Vivkoi,  of  Hombay,  India. 
Read  by  Virchand  A.  (Jandhi. 

Idealistn  the  Ne7v  Keli\:^ion ;  by  Dr.  Adoiph  Hrodkkck,  of 
Hannover,  Germany.  In  some])rebminary  remarks  the  author 
of  this  concluding  paper  of  the  session  signified  his  expecta- 
tion that  his  views  would  impress  many  as  strange.  And  in 
fact  it  was  devoted  so  much  more  to  the  paradoxical  and  by  no 
means  studiously  respectful  rejection  of  the  tenets  of  others, 
than  to  the  enunciation  of  his  own,  that  he  was  an  efticient 
agent  in  bringing  to  pass  his  own  prophecy.  Kxpressions  of 
dissent  from  his  positions,  but  more  especiallv  from  his  nega 
tions,  were  very  distinct  and  unmistakable.  But,  (juite  apart 
from  any  theological  value,  the  [)apcr  had  exceptional  value 
as  a  demonstration  of  the  freedom  and  patience  of  the  Parlia- 
ment. At  the  conclusion  of  the  |)a|)er  and  of  the  ses!?ion,  the 
Chairman  remarked  :  "  Vou  will  agree  with  me  that  the  hos- 
pitality of  this  platform  has  been  vindicated,  and  that  the  aim 
of  the  Parliament  of  Religions  to  studv  ail  exhibits  of  the 
spectrum  has  been  realized  to-dav.  Were  the  testimony  of 
any  one  missing,  the  spirit  and  intent  of  this  Parliament 
would  have  fallen  somewhat  short  of  its  highest  ideal." 

The  Third  Day. —  Wednesday,  Seitemher  13. 

This  dav  there  were  three  successive  sessions  of  the  Parlia- 
ment,  each  one  ot  theni  characterized  by  some  incident  or 
contribution  of  ])eculiar  interest.  .\t  eac  h  session  the  great 
hall  was  crowded  to  its  utmost  ca|)acitv. 

T'he  morning  session  was  j)reside(l  over  l)v  (Chairman 
Barrows,  and  began,  as  on  the  i)revi()us  da  vs.  with  an  act  of 
silent  devotion,  and  with  the  reciting  of  the  *'  Universal 
Prayer"  of  our  Lord,  led  bv  Mr.  Mozoomdar. 

The  first  paper  of  the  morning  had  been  looked  forward 
to  with  exce|)tional  interest  because  of  the  author  personally, 
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and  because  of  what  he  represented.  And  when  the  successor 
of  Rara  Mohun  Roi  and  oi  Chander  Sen  came  forward  to 
speak  of  the  Brahujo-Soina*.  he  was  greeted  with  loud  applause. 

Thr  BntAmi>'Si'mii/:  l»v  P.  C.  M«»z«jondar,  of  Calcutta, 
India.  .\t  the  conclusion  oi  this  address,  the  multitude  rose 
to  their  feel  and.  led  bv  i'heodore  F.  Seward,  sung  the  hymn, 
"  Nearer,  my  God.  to  Thee." 

.V  not  less  earnest  erecting  awaited  the  next  speaker,  the 
Most  Reverend  the  .\rchb:>h«»p  of  /ante  :n  the  Ionian  Islands, 
.\nd  a  not  loss  divine  arrl.uiis  breathed  i»n  all  the  congrega- 
tion when  I  ho  vonorabio  an  hbi>ho[>  httod  up  his  hands  and 
his  eves  ti^  hoavon.  and  ltd  a".";  i.i.r.ds  .\nd  liearis  in  a  fervid 
praver  to  Alnuf^isiN  TmhI. 

/>/*"    (/'.•,  N*    c'.;.  •.  lu     lit     \b^^:    Kocmui    Hionysios 

I.AIAS.  Au'hb>l>*»|>  oi    /:.:\:k- 

.lA/'//'.'"/ .:  I  i.'/-;.  .V.  /\  •:: .  '  /..  :.  .  b\  tiu*  Wrv  Rcverond 
'rHOM.\>  S.  ll\  K\»  .  I VI  >..  Tnu  ;nna;^ 

Hmtui*:  /w /.";.' ';.\'./ i7>  r.r.-^'::'\  t'l.  1\(  r.^^iy'ns  BascJ  on  tlu 
/<iN<':  bv  I>i.  K.  K«>hi  i  k.  ol  New  \  t>rk.  Road  by  Dr.  Kmil 
(1.  IIikmH.  o\    nn<  ai;o. 

riio  Chainnan  ol  tho  akikknoon  skssion  was  the  Rev.  Dr. 
\V.  ('.  RoHKKis  of  Now  York,  formerly  President  of  the  Lake 
lM)rost  rnivorsity.  Ills  oponing  address,  after  some  graceful 
words  of  grooting,  rontainod  the  following  sentences,  too  val- 
uable to  be  omittod  froni  this  Mistorv  : 

It  has  l»ocn  asked  of  me  more  than  once  how  1  could  reconcile  the  idea 
of  ft  Co.ni^ress  of  Keligi(Mis  with  the  Christian  ReliKJon.  I  find  no  difTiculty 
whatever  with  this.  (n>d  has  given  two  revelations,  one  in  nature  that 
displavs  his  power  and  (Itidhead,  and  the  (jther  in  his  rational  creatures 
where  we  find  much  concerning  his  own  moral  character.  And  we  find 
that  these  friends  who  have  come  to  us  from  China  and  India  and  the 
islands  of  the  sea,  have  been  studying  this  ver)'  revelation  of  (lod  in 
oui  nature;  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  that,  with  their  keen  interest,  they 
have  gone  deeper  into  the  stu<Iy  than  we  have,  because  we  have  accepted  the 
verbal  revelation  that  has  been  given  us,  and  have  let  that  suffice  for  many 
things. 

They  have  not  that,  and,  therefore,  have  gone  more  thoroughly  into  the 
other  phase  of  divine  revelation.  In  so  far,  therefore,  as  they  give  the 
right  interpretation  of  that  revelation  of  God  in  human   nature,  those   of  us 
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who  are  called  Chri>tians  are  with  tliem.  We  cannot  disagree  with  them  as 
h)ng  as  they  give  the  rik(ht  interpretation  of  (lod's  writing  in  our  nature. 
There  we  are  on  a  common  platform  together.  Those  of  us  who  are  Chris- 
tians onlv  iliffer  from  them  in  the  interpretation  again.  We  believe  we  have 
a  clearer  revelation  from  heaven  that  throws  light  on  that  revelation  con- 
fined with  them  to  nature,  and  if  we  understand  it  in  that  light  we  feel  that 
we  may  get  in  advance  of  these  friends,  who  have  been  studying  through 
the  ages  God's  revelation  in  man. 

We  believe  our  inter[)retations  are  based  on  the  revelation  God  has 
^iven  us,  and,  therefore,  we  have  only  something  above  and  beyond  that 
other  revelation.  The  two  phases  are  here,  and  they  are  united  on  this 
platform  :  and  so  I  am  delighted  to  find  the  whole  revelati<^n  of  Gotl  repre- 
sented by  these  friends  that  have  come  to  us  from  abroad  and  those  that 
belong  to  our  own  land. 

In  presentiiiii^  as  the  first  speaker  of  the  afternoon  the  emi- 
nent Chinese  Confiician,  Pung  K\vant(  Vu,  Dr.  Kirrows, 
speaking  of  him  as  the  representative  of  an  empire  toward 
which  America  had  not  been  just,  evoked  such  a  demonstra- 
tion of  the  sympathies  of  the  audience  as  had  g^reeted  the  same 
personage  on  the  first  dav.  T'he  outburst  of  aj)plause  con- 
tinued for  several  minutes,  the  Secretarv  bowinu:  his  acknowl- 
edgments. 

Coufuiiafiism ;  by  Vv\r,  Kw.\n(;  Vr,  hirst  Se(retarv  of  the 
Chinese   Legation    at   Washington.       Read    by    Mr.    William 

PiPK. 

The  Ultimate  Rrli^^ion ;  l)rief  address  l)v  Zknshiko  Xogu- 
CHi,  Buddhist  lavman,  of  Japan. 

The  Real  ]\)sition  of  Japan  toicard  Christiafiify ;  bv  KiNZA 
Riuc.K  NL  HikAi. 

This  si)eaker,  whose  elocpient  (ommand  of  the  Knglish 
hmguage  im])ressed  all  hearers,  seemed  at  the  outset  to  have 
some  misgivings  as  to  the  recei)tion  which  his  message  of 
rebuke  of  the  un-C'hristian  dealimr  of  Christians  toward  his 
people  would  meet  with  in  a  Christian  audience.  His  message 
was  uttered  without  reserve,  and  with  the  utmost  boldness  and 
force;  and  the  reception  of  it  was  thus  described  bv  the  next 
morning's  pres>:  "  Loud  ap|)lause  folhnved  manv  of  his  decla- 
rations, and  a  thousand  cries  of  *  Shame'  were  heard  when  he 
pointed   to   the  wrongs    which   his   countrymen    had   suffered 
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through  the  practices  of  false  Christianity.  When  he  had  fin- 
ished, Dr.  Barrows  grasped  his  hand,  and  the  Rev.  Jenkin 
Lloyd-Jones  threw  his  arm  around  his  neck,  while  the  audience 
cheered  vociferously  and  waved  hats  and  handkerchiefs  in  the 
excess  of  enthusiasm."  * 

Shintoisfti;  by  the  Right  Reverend  Reuchi  Shibata,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Jikko  sect  of  Shintoism  in  Japan.  Read  by  Dr. 
Barrows. 

This  paper  was  followed  bv  a  like  demonstration  of  per- 
sonal interest  and  good -will  toward  the  author.  Many  rushed 
from  the  audience  to  the  platform  to  extend  their  salutatio.is 
to  the  Oriental  prelate  of  an  unfamiliar  religion,  while  shouts 
of  sympathetic  feeling  were  heard  from  all  parts  of  the  house. 

Concessions  to  Native  Ii/eus,  /itirinx  S/^eiiiil  Reference  fo 
Hinduism  :  bv  the  Rev.  T.  \\.  Si.aikk,  Missionary,  Bangalore, 
India.      Read  by  the  Rev.  h'RANK  M.  Buisioi.,  1).I). 

KVENIN(J    SESSION. 

The  Supreme  Km!  ami  Office  of  Religion  ;  by  the  Rev. 
Walter  Kmjoi  r,  of  the  Paulist  Order,  New  York. 

The  Argument  for  Jtnmortality  ;  by  the  Rev.  Phieip  Moxom, 
D.D.,  ]k)ston. 

The  Soul  and  Its  Future  Life  ;  by  the  Rev.  Samuel  M. 
Warren,  of  Cambridge,  Mass. 

The  Fourth  Day. — '1'hursdav,  September  14. 

It  was  on  this  day  that  the  growing  concourse  made  it 
necessary  to  hold  overflow  meetings,  both  morning  and  after- 
noon, in  the  Hall  of  Washington.  As  soon  as  the  speakers 
finished  their  addresses  in  Columbus  Hall,  which  was  again 
packed  to  its  utmost  limit,  they  went  over  to  the  other  hall 
and  read  them  again  to  another  vast  and  interested  audience. 

The  meeting  in  Columbus  Hall  was  presided  over  by  Dr. 
Barrows.  At  the  close  of  the  silent  prayer,  the  "  L^niversal 
Prayer"  was  said  bv  Prof.  Richev  of  the  General  Theological 
Seminarv,  New  York. 

The  Needs  of  Humanity  Supplied  by  the  Catholic  Religion ; 

«  Chirn^i;o  Iff  raid,  September  14. 
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by  James,  Cardinal  (Iihhons.  Archbishop  of  Baltimore.  Read 
by  the  Right  Reverend  John  J.  Kkank,  D.D.,  Rector  of  the 
Catholic  University,  Washington,  1).  C. 

Rt'li\:!;ion  Esstfttially  Characteristii  of  Huviattiiy  ;  bv  Lyman 
AiiHoiT,  D.I).,  Brooklyn. 

The  Divine  Basis  of  the  Coof^eraiion  of  Men  atui  Women ; 
by  Mrs.  Lvdia  H.  Dickinson,  St.  Louis. 

The  J^e/ii:;ious  Intent;  by  the  Rev.  K.  L.  Rkxford,  D.D., 
of  Boston. 

AKIKKNOON    SKSSION. 

Spiritual  Forces  in  Human  Proi^^ress;  bv  Kdwahd  Everett 
Hale,  D.D.,  of  Boston. 

Orihoiiox  or  Historical  Judaism :  Its  Attitude  and  Relation 
to  the  Past,  and  its  Future;  bv  Rabbi  H.  Pereira  Mendes, 
of  the  Spanish  and  rortugiicse  Svnagogiie,  New  York.  Read 
by  Mr.  William  Pile. 

The  Certainties  of  Felii^ion ;  bv  Joseph  Cook,  of  Boston. 

The  History  of  Buddhism  and  its  Sects  in  Japan;  by  Horin 
ToKi.     Read  by  Kin/a  Ru c.e  M.  IIikai. 

The   FiKiH   Day.  -Friday,  September  15. 

At  the  morning  session  Dr.  I^arrows  presided,  and  after 
silent  devotion,  the  Lord's  Prayer  was  said  by  the  Rev. 
George  A.  Ford,  American  missionary  to  Svria. 

What  the  Dead  Religions  have  Bequeathed  to  the  Living;  by 
Prof.  G.  S.  GooDSPEED,  of  Chicago  University. 

The  Points  of  Contact  and  of  Contrast  betiveen  Christianity 
and  Mohammedanism ;  bv  President  George  Washblrn,  D.D., 
of  Robert  College,  Constantinople. 

The  Study  of  Comparative  Theology ;  by  Prof.  C.  P.  Tiele, 
of  the  University  of  Leyden.  Read  by  the  Rev.  Frank  M. 
Bristol,  D.D.,  of  Chicago. 

The  ne.xt  address  and  speaker  were  welcomed  with  more 
than  usual  demonstrations  of  interest  and  applause. 

The  Real  Religion  of  To -Day;  by  Mrs.  Laura  Ormiston 
Chant,  London. 

At  the  Afternoon  Session,   presided  over  by  the  Rev. 
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Dr.  F.  A.  Noble,  the  first  paper  was  one  of  several  essays 
which  had  come  to  the  Parliament  as  the  result  of  offers  adver- 
tised by  Dr.  Barrows  in  the  Chinese  newspapers,  proposing  a 
premium  in  gold  for  the  best  essays  on  Confucianism  and 
Taoism.  This  fact,  announced  by  the  reader,  added  to  the 
general  interest  with  which  this  paper  was  received.  Forty-two 
Chinese  scholars  had  entered  into  the  competition. 

Confucianism  :  a  Prize  Essay  ;  by  Kun(;  Hsien  Ho  of 
Shanghai,  China.  Translated  by  the  Rev.  Timothv  Richard, 
of  the  English  l^aptist  Mission  in  China.  Read  by  Mr.  Will- 
iam Pipe. 

The  Co?n par ativc  Study  of  the  World's  Reli\^ions  :  by  MoN- 
SIGNOR  C.  d'Harlkz,  IVofessof  in  the  Universitv  of  Louvain, 
Belgium.      Read  by  the  Rev.  I).  J.  Riordan. 

The  ItnportdfHC  of  a  Serious  Study  (f  u/I  J^r/iji^iofis  ;  bv  Mrs. 
Eliza  R.  Sunderland,  Pli.l).,  of  .\nii  .Vrbor,  Mich. 

Just  before  the  close  of  the  aftt-rnoon  session,  the  Chair- 
man invited  some  remarks  from  the  Hindu  monk  Swami 
ViVEKANANDA,  of  Bombiiy,  who  resj)onded  with  a  little  fable 
intended  to  illustrate  the  variance  among  men  of  different 
races  and  religions. 

The  frog. lived  in  a  welL  It  luul  lived  there  for  a  long  time.  It  was 
born  there  and  brought  up  there,  and  yet  was  a  liltle,  small  frog.  Of  course 
the  evolutionists  were  not  there  then  to  tell  us  whether  the  frog  lost  its  eyes 
or  not ;  but,  for  our  story's  sake,  we  must  take  it  for  granted  that  it  had  its 
eyes,  and  that  it  every  day  cleansed  the  water  of  all  the  worms  and  bacilli 
that  lived  in  it,  with  an  energy  that  would  give  credit  to  our  modern  bacteri- 
ologists. In  this  way  it  went  on  and  became  a  little  sleek  and  fat — perhaps 
as  much  so  as  myself. 

Well,  one  day  another  frog,  that  lived  in  the  sea,  came  and  fell  into  the 
well. 

"Whence  are  you  from  ?  " 

"  Pm  from  the  sea." 

"The  sea  ?  how  big  is  liiat  ?  Is  it  as  big  as  my  well  ?"  and  he  took 
a  leap  from  one  side  of  the  well  to  the  other. 

"My  friend,"  says  the  frog  of  tiie  sea.  "how  do  vou  c<^mpare  the  sea 
with  your  little  well  ?  " 

Then  the  frog  took  another  leap,  and  asked  :  **  Is  your  sea  so  big  ?  " 

"What  nonsense  you  speak,  to  compare  the  sea  with  your  well  I " 

"Well,  then,"  said  the  frog  of  the  well,  "nothing  can  be  bigger  than 
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my  well ;  there  can  be  nothing  bigger  than  this ;  this  fellow  is  a  liar,  so  turn 
him  out." 

That  has  been  the  difficulty  all  the  while. 

The  proceedings  of  this  crowded  day  concluded  with  an 
Evening  Session,  at  which,  by  a  coincidence  unusual  enough 
on  our  republican  soil,  the  audience  listened  to  discourses  from 
men  of  the  highest  title  and  rank  in  their  own  countries. 

The  Social  Office  of  Religious  Feeling;  by  Prince  Serge 
VVoLKONSKY,  of  Russia. 

The  Buddhism  of  Siam;  by  His  Royal  Highness  Prince 
Chandradat  Chudhadharn,  brother  of  the  King  of  Siam. 
Read  by  Mr.  William  Pipe,  and  prefaced  by  a  short  introduc- 
tory by  the  Hon.  Phra  Suriva.  Roval  Siamese  Commissioner 
to  the  World's  C^)fumbian    Ivxposition. 

The  Six  in   Day.     Sali:ki)av,  Skitkmhkr    i6. 

At  the  morning  session  of  this  very  memorable  day  the 
chair  was  taken  bv  C'luiirman  Harrows,  and  the  moments  of 
silent  prayer  were  followed  by  the  Lord's  Prayer,  said  by 
Bishop  Keane. 

No  small  feeling  was  aroused  by  a  telegram  from  the 
Brahmo-Somaj,  of  Calcutta,  sending  its  benediction  and  god- 
speed to  the  Parliament.  There  were  resounding  cheers  from 
the  audience,  and  expressions  of  grateful  acknowledgment  from 
some  of  the  Hindus  on  the  platform.  Mr.  Mozoomdar  arose 
and  said :  ''  It  delights  my  heart  to  see  the  spontaneous  response 
to  the  message  which  my  fellow-believers  have  sent  this  vast 
distance.  I  feel  now,  more  than  I  have  ever  felt,  that  India 
and  America  are  as  one  in  the  Spirit  of  the  God  of  all  nations." 
The  speaker  sat  down  overcome  with  emotion. 

The  leading  theme  of  the  day  was  to  be  The  Scriptures  of 
the  W*orld,  and  the  strongly  representative  character  of  some 
of  the  speakers  and  their  contrasted  views  gave  peculiar  inter- 
est to  the  course  of  discussion. 

The  Truthfulness  of  Holy  Scripture :  by  Professor  Charles 
A.  Brit.gs,  D.D.,  of  New  York. 

The  Catholic  Church  and  the  Bible;  by  the  Right  Reverend 
Monsignor  Seton,  of  Newark,  N.  J. 
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The  Greatness  aud  luflitence  of  Moses;  hv  Rabhi  (Jottheil, 
of  New  VorR. 

Christianity  as  Interpreted  hy  Literature,  by  Dr.  Thkodore 
T.  Mi:n<;kr,  of  New  Haven,  Conn.      Read  bv  Dr.  I^akrows. 

At  the  Aktkrnoon  Skssiox,  Dr.  (iKoRc.F.  D.ana  Board.man, 
of  Philadelphia,  presided. 

The  Saered  Books  of  the  IVor/d  as  Literature;  by  Prof.  Mii,- 
Tu.\  S.  '1'krrv,  of  The  Northwestern  I'liiversitv,  l^vanston.  IlL 

The  Outlook  of  Judaism;  by  Miss  Joskphink  Lazaris,  of 
New  York.      Read  by  Mrs.  Max  Lf.opoi.d,  of  Chicago. 

Buddhism;  by  Banriu  VATSuiiicHi,  of  Japan.  Read  by 
Mr.  N(>(;rcHr. 

The  Inftuenee  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  ,•  by  Dr.  Alkxandkr 
KoHiTT,  of  New  \'()rk.  Read  bv  Rabbi  Josi:i»H  Sroi./,  of  Chi- 
cago. 

The  Charaeter  and  De\:^ree  of  the  Inspiration  of  the  Christian 
Scriptures  ;  bv  the  Rev.  I'Rank  Skwai.l,  of  Washington,  D.  C. 

Thk  SKVKNrn  Dav.     Suxdav,  Skpi  KMi'.Kk  17. 

On  this  day  the  morning  session  of  the  Parliament  was 
omitted,  and  sessions  were  held  in  afternoon  and  evening. 

THE    AFTERNOON    SESSION. 

The  chair  was  taken  by  Chairman  Barrows,  and  after  the 
customary  act  of  silent  prayer  and  the  saying  of  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  the  proceedings  of  the  Parliament  were  entered  on. 
With  the  exception  of  Mr.  Nagarkar,  of  the  Brahmo-Somaj, 
the  speakers  were  representatives  of  Christendom,  and  by  a 
striking  coincidence  and  contrast,  mainly  of  those  two  divis- 
ions of  Christendom  whose  mutual  relations  in  past  genera- 
tions have  been  the  most  unsympathetic  IVesbyterianism  and 
Catholicism. 

The  Divine  FJement  in  tJie  Weekly  Rest-L^ay;  by  the  Rev. 
Dr.  A.  H.  Lewis,  Plainfield,  N.  J. 

The  Catholic  Church  and  the  Marriage  Bond ;  by  Prof. 
Martin  J.  Waok,  of  the  Law  Department  of  the  State  Uni- 
versity of   Iowa. 
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The  Influence  of  Religion  on  Women ;  by  the  Rev.  Annis 
F.  Eastman,  Cleveland. 

The  Work  of  Social  Reform  in  India;  by  Mr.  B.  B.  Nagar- 
KAR,  Calcutta,  India. 

It  was  at  the  evening  session  in  Columbus  Hall  that  the 
incident  (we  will  not  say  accident)  occurred,  which  disturbed 
the  preconcerted  order  of  proceedings,  and  furnished  so  strik- 
ing a  demonstration  of  the  genuine  spirit  of  brotherly  kind- 
ness that  pervaded  the  assembly.  Jkfore  the  conclusion  of  the 
reading,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Mullany,  of  the  posthumous  paper  by 
Brother  Azarias,  Bishop  Keane  in  the  chair,  it  was  discovered 
that  the  other  speakers  announced  for  the  evening  had  not 
arrived,  and  the  Presbyterian  Congress,  which  was  then  in  ses- 
sion in  Hall  No.  3,  was  invited  to  complete  its  evening  exer- 
cises in  the  Hall  of  the  Parliament.  At  this  ruriouslv  minirled 
meeting  Bishop  Keane  and  Dr.  Barrows  alternatelv  j)resided. 
Eminent  dignitaries  of  the  Catholic  Church  were  sympathetic 
attendants  on  a  Presbvterian  Denominational  C^ongress  ;  and 
lookers-on  were  at  a  loss  which  most  to  admire,  the  exquisite 
felicity  and  taste  with  which  the  speakers  met  the  unexpected 
occasion,  or  the  cordial  appreciation  and  applause  of  their 
unwonted  auditors. 

The  Religious  Training  of  Children  ;  prepared  for  the  Par- 
liament by  the  late  Brother  Azarias.  Read  by  his  brother, 
Rev.  John  F.  Mullany,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

The  papers  presented  by  members  of  the  Presbyterian  Con- 
gress were  the  following : 

Presbyterian  ism  and  Missions ;  by  the  Rev.  H.  D.  Jenkins, 
Sioux  City,  Iowa. 

Presbyterian  Reunion  ;  by  Principal  0.  M.  Grant,  Canada. 

Thk  Eighth  Day. — Monday,  September  18. 

The  Parliament  was  called  to  order  bv  Dr.  Barrows,  and 
opened  with  the  usual  act  of  worship.  The  Lord's  Prayer  was 
repeated  by  the  Rev.  Frank  M.  Bristol,  D.D.,  of  Chicago. 

It  is  no  reflection  on  the  other  papers  presented  in  the 
course  of  this  day,  to  say  that  none  of  them  surpassed  in  the 
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interest  wh'uh  thcv  stirred  in  tliL*  hearers  and  the  stronir 
response  wiiich  thev  drew  forth  -the  papers  of  Col.  '1\  W. 
Higginson,  Hishop  Dudley,  and  Prof.  J.  Ksllin  Carpenter  of 
Oxford,  iMit^land,  -althoiiiijh  the  la-;t-nijntioned  larked  the 
advantai^e  of  the  author's  own  voiee  and  presence. 

The  Sympathy  of  Reli^^ions;  by  Col.  I'homas  Wk.ntworth 
HiGOiNsoN,  of  Cambridu^e,  Mass. 

The  Ilistorie  Christ;  bv  the  Riirht  Reverend  T.  U.  T)UD- 
LKY,  Bishoj)  of  Kentu(  kv. 

A  Ne7u  Testiiment  IVonuin,  or  What  DiJ  JVioehe  Do?  bv 
Rev.  Marion  Mckdock,  of  Cleveland. 

JewisJi  Cotitrihatiotis  to  Cirilization ;  bv  Prof.  D.  (i.  Lvox, 
of  Harvard  Universitv, 

1  he  Law  of  Ca//se  ami  Effett  as  Tan^^ht  by  Ihtddha;  by 
SifAKi'  SovKN  of  japan.      Read  by  Dr.  Hakkows. 

Al      I  UK     AFTKkNoON    SKSSIOX. 

Christianity  an  Ifistoritat  ReIi\:^ion:  bv  Prof.  (]ror(;e 
Park  Fishf.k,  D.D.,  of  Vale  I'niversity.  Read  bv  Prof. 
GooDsi'KF.i),  of  Chi(ai,^o. 

The  Need  of  a  Wider  Conee/^Hon  if  Revelation:  bv  Prof.  J. 
EsTLiN  Carpfxi  KK,  of  ( )\ford  l^niversitv.  Read  bv  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Rum \K A.M.  of  Cliicairo. 

Christ  the  Reason  of  the  Universe:  bv  the  Rev.  J.  W. 
Lee,  of  Atlanta,  (Jeori^na. 

7he  Worlds  Deht  to  Buddha:  bv  H.  Dhakmapala,  oJ 
Ceylon.  The  interest  whi(  h  thi>  j)aj)er  aroused  was  doubtless 
enhanced  by  the  presence,  beside  the  speaker,  of  a  small  stone 
figure  of  Kuddha,  said  bv  him  to  be  nineteen  centuries  old. 
The  conclusion  of  the  paper  was  deferred  until  a  later  session. 

A  1-    I  UK   FVKNIN<;   SFSSIOX. 

The  huarnation  Idea  in  History  and  in  Jesus  Christ;  by  the 
Right  Rev.  ]n\\\   J.  Kk\xk,  D.D.,  of  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  In  ear  nation  of  God  in  Christ ;  bv  the  Rev.  Jukiax  K. 
Smyth,  of  Boston  Highlands. 

Orthodox  Southern  Buddhism :\)\\.\\q  Right  Rev.  IT.  Suman- 
GALA.'     Read  by  Mr.  Diiar.mapala. 

» Chief  Monk  of  the  Southern  Buddhist  Church  of  Ceylon. 
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The  Religious  System  of  the  Par  sees;  by  Jinanji  Jamshedji 
Modi,  of  Bombay.     Read  by  Miss  Sorabji. 

Thf  Ninth  Day. — Tuesday,  September  19. 

On  tins  day  of  exceptional  interest  the  silence  of  the  morn- 
ing devotions  was  broken  by  the  saying  of  the  Lord's  Prayer 
bv  the  Rev.  Dr.  Brand,  of  Oberlin,  Ohio. 

Two  of  the  papers  presented  to  the  Parliament  this  day 
were  in  the  form  of  letters  addressed  to  C'hairman  Barrows, 
and  read  bv  him  to  the  audience. 

Hopes  of  a  United  Humanity;  letter  from  Lady  Henry 
Somerset.     Read  bv  Dr.  Barrows. 

Toleration;  brief  address  by  Prof.  Minaz  Tchkraz,  of  the 
Armenian  Church. 

7 he  Greek  Philosophy  and  the  Christian  Reli^^ion ;  by  Prof. 
Max  Muller,  of  Oxford  University.     Read  by  Dr.  Barrows. 

Man's  Place  in  the  Universe;  bv  Prof.  A.  B.  Price,  of  the 
Free  College,  Olasgow.  Read  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  S.  J.  McPher- 
soN,  of  Chicago. 

Reli^io  Seientiie;  by  Sir  William  Dawson,  of  Montreal. 
Read  by  Mr.  William  Pipe. 

Music,  Emotion  and  Morals;  by  the  Rev.  H.  R.  Haweis,  of 
London,  England. 

AT   THE    afternoon    SESSION. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  F.  A.  Noble  in  the  chair. 

Man  in  the  Light  of  Science  and  Religion;  by  Prof.  Thomas 
Dwight,  of  Harvard  University.     Read  by  Bishop  Keane. 

What  Constitutes  a  Religious  as  Distinguished  from  a  Moral 
Life;  by  President  Sylvester  F.  Scovel,  of  Wooster  Univer- 
sity, Ohio. 

Ho7u  can  Philosophy  give  Aid  to  the  Science  of  Religion  ?  by 
Professor  J.  P.  Landis,  Ph.D.,  of  Union  Theological  Seminary 
Davton,  Ohio. 

Hinduism;  by  Swami  Vivekananda,  of  Bombay. 

The  Evening  Session  was  presided  over  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
A.  H.  Lewis,  of  Plainfield,  New  Jersey.     The  first  of  the  even- 
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ing's  proceedings  was  the  conclusion  oi  the  paper  on  Bt/dd/i is m 
by  Mr.  H.  Dharmapala  which  had  been  begun  the  day  before. 

T/ie  Relation  of  Natural  and  Other  Sciences  to  Religion;  by 
Dr.  Paul  Carus,  of  Chicago. 

The  History  and  Prospects  of  Exploration  in  Bible  Lands;  by 
Dr.  George  E.  Post,  Beirut,  Syria. 

The  Tenth  Day. — Wednesday,  September  20. 

After  the  Parliament  had  been  called  to  order  bY  Dr.  Bar- 
rows and  after  silent  devotion  and  the  reciting  of  the  Lord's 
Praver  bv  Rev.  Dr.  McCjIlvary,  of  the  Laos,  Siam,  a  brief 
address  was  made  by  the  Rev.  Henry  M.  Field,  D.D.,  of 
New  York,  editor  of  The  N'eio  York  Eiumgelist^  a  representa- 
tive Presbyterian  journal,  who  said : 

It  has  been  my  fortune  to  travel  in  many  lands,  and  1  have  not  been  in 
any  part  of  the  world  so  dark  but  that  I  have  found  some  rays  of  Iiji(ht,  some 
proof  that  the  God  who  is  our  Clod  and  Father  has  been  there,  and  that  the 
temples  which  are  reared  in  many  religions  resound  with  sincere  worship 
and  praise  to  him.  1  am  an  American  of  the  Americans,  b  )rn  in  New  Eng- 
land, brought  up  **  in  the  strictest  sect  of  the  Pharisees,"  btilieving  there  was 
no  good  outside  of  our  own  little  pale.  I  know  when  I  was  a  child  it  was  a 
serious  -(^uite  a  serious  -(juestion  witli  ni'.'  v/liether  Democrats  could  lie 
saved.  [Laughter.  I  1  am  happy  to  have  arrived  at  a  belief  tliat  they  can 
be  saved,  '*so  as  by  lire."  Well,  tlien,  wlien  I  went  across  the  ocean  I 
thought  a  Rcmian  Catholic  was  a  terrible  person.  When  I  came  to  know 
the  Roman  C'atholics,  however,  I  foun<l  I  was  a  very  p>or  si)ecimen  of 
Christianity  besides  the  .Sisters  r)f  Charity  whom  I  sav.',  and  the  nol)le 
brothers,  devoted  to  every  good.  Christian  and  benevolent  oflice.  Only  a 
few  weeks  ago  I  was  in  Africa,  and  there  made  the  acquaintance  of  .some  of 
the  White  Fathers,  <lesignated  by  Cardinal  Favigerie  to  carry  the  gospel 
into  the  center  of  Africa.  What  devotion  is  there  we  can  hardly  parallel. 
I  knew  some  of  them- -the  first  that  were  sent  out  had  been  killed  on  the 
desert  ;  and  yet  at  Carthage  I  said  to  one  of  the  White  Fathers,  "Are  you 
willin^^  to  K'o  int«)  all  these  dangers  ?  "  "  Yes,"  Naid  he,  "  When  ?  "  "  To 
morrow,"  was  his  reply.  Such  a  spirit  i>  magnificent,  and  whenever  we  see 
it  in  any  part  of  the  world,  in  anv  church,  we  a<lmire  and  honor  it.  .Mi, 
but  those  follower^  of  the  False  rpjphet  thev  have  no  religion  in  them  I 
So  I  said  until  I  had  been  in  Constantinople  and  in  other  cities  of  the  lOast. 
when  I  heanl  the  call  foi  prayers  in  tlu;  minaret^,  and  when  1  >aw  the  devo- 
tion of  those  men,  tlutterinij  their  white  turban.s  like  >o  nianv  doves,  at  sun- 
rise and  sunset,  ijoing  to  the  house  of  praver.  I  was  told  bvoneof  the 
White  Fathers  about    the   observances   of  the    M«»hannnedans.      lie  said  to 
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mc  :  *•!)()  you  know  lliis  i>  the  \'nA  day  of  Kania«lan-- tluil  of  tlur  Moham- 
medan Lent  ?  Tlioy  arc  more  carne'-t  in  their  relikjion  than  we  are  in  ours. 
They  are  niorr  de\«iled  in  praver.  I  he  j)oor  camel-driver  on  the  desert  lias 
no  wateh  to  tell  him  the  hour;  he  di>n>ount.s  from  hi>  camel  and  >tand.s  with 
his  back  to  the  sun,  and  the  shadow  east  <in  the  sand  tells  him  it  is  mid- 
afternoon  and  the  hour  of  prayer."  Shall  1  say  that  such  men  are  bevond 
the  pale  of  every  religion,  and  that  they  are  n^t  regarded  bv  the  threat 
Father  as  his  chihlren?  So  in  liombay  I  felt  a  trreat  respect  when  I  saw 
the  I'arsees,  at  the  risim;  and  setting  of  the  sun.  unc^verin^,'  their  heads  in 
homage  to  the  threat  Source  of  life  and  lii,'ht.  S«»  in  the  other  relij^ions  of 
the  Fast,  uiulerneath  all  we  find  re\efence  for  the  urn-at  supreme  I'Mwer,  a 
desire  to  love  and  worship  and  honor  him.  (  )i\  the  defect-,  of  tlu-se  rvlii,'- 
ions  I  will  not  speak.  I  lieie  aie  enoutjh  people  t<»  talk  of  them  :  but  this  I 
<lo  say,  here  an«l  in  this  pre>-i.iKe,  that  I  have  biund  that  'Mind  has  not  left 
himself  without  \\ilne>->  "  in  aiiv  ot  the  dark  i  lime««  '»i  in  aiiv  of  the  dark 
relii/ions  of  this  world. 

Christian  I^rifii^rli'.ation  ds  Qnr  of  thr  Workiu;^  J-^orcrs  of 
Our  Ametii\in  Cfn i\titjtiit\ ;  bv  the  Rev.  Ja.mfs  Ukwd,  D.I)., 
of  Oberlin,  Ohio 

lyic  Rr/i'^ioKs  S/d/t  of  (ivrniiitn- ;  bv  Count  A.  Ukkn^i  orff, 
of  Berlin. 

The  Spirit  of  I>h'un :   bv  M<»h.\mmki)   Amx.wdkr  Ri^skll 

WkB!'. 

The  reaciini:  of  1111--  j)a))er  ums  \\x\  e\(  eptional  event  in  the 
proceed inL^s  of  liu-  I'aili.iment,  for  the  fact  that  it  was  attended 
with  stroma  and  even  vioK-nt  and  impatient  expressions  of  dis- 
approval on  the  j)art  of  the  luMrer>.  At  the  ontset  of  the 
paper  (which  niav  be  foun<l  in  full  in  its  j)laee  in  Part  III.), 
these  denion>tralions,  in  the  form  kA  hisses  and  (  ries  of 
**  Shame  I''  were  so  emphatic  thai  the  ^jx-.iker  seemed  deterred 
from  })nrsninL,^  the  line  of  dixonrse  on    which    lie  had  entered. 

('oncerninLT  thi^  solitaiv  incident  of  the  kind  in  the  whole 
seventet'n  (V\\^,  three  remarks  reipiire  to  be  made: 

1.  It  w.i^  a  --nddc-n,  nnpremeditaled  oulbnrst  c)f  feelin.i.r. 
whicdi  llu'  condiu  tors  «d  ihe  I'arli.mienl  exerteti  themselves  not 
in  vain  to  lepress. 

2.  It  was  occasioned,  not  bv  anv  doctrinal  statement,  but 
bv  what  was  taken  for  an  aitai  k  on  a  fnnd.nnental  jirinciple  of 
scMMal  moralitv. 
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3.  As  soon  as  the  speaker  turned  from  this  to  a  more 
appropriate  line  of  discourse,  he  was  heard  with  patient  atten- 
tion and  even  with  applause. 

Christ  the  Saviour  of  the  World ;  by  the  Rev.  B.  Fay 
Mills,  of  Rhode  Island. 

This  paper  was  listened  to  with  manifestations  of  the  pro- 
foundest  interest  and  satisfaction  on  the  part  of  the  assembly. 

At  the  Afternoon  Skssion  the  Rev.  Dr.  Carlos  Martvn, 
of  Chicago,  presided. 

Reconciliation  Vital,  not  Vicarious  :  by  the  Rev.  Theodore 
F.  Wright,  Ph.D.,  of  Cambridi^e,  Mass. 

77/^  Essential  Oneness  of  Ethical  Jdcas  Amon^  All  Men  ; 
by  the  Rev.  Ida  C'.  Uiliin,  of  Molinc.  111. 

Music  and Rcli:^i(>n  ;  bv  Trof.    Waluo    S.  Pkai  r.  of    II art 
ford  ThcoK)iri(  al  Scminarv. 

At  the  close  of  Prof.  Pratt's  i)nper  two  Armenians  from 
Turkcv,  the  Rev.  A.  Marderos  Ignados,  of  Sinvrna,  as  repre- 
sentinir  the  Protestant  Armenians,  and  Mr.  Ilerant  N.  Kiret- 
chjian,  of  Constantino[)le,  as  representini^^  the  Young  Men  of 
the  Orient,  were  introduced  by  the  Chairman  and  made  brief 
and  interesting  addresses. 

The  Relation  Bet7ceen  Religion  ami  Conduct ;  by  Prof.  C. 
H.  Toy,  of  Harvard  University. 

Christianity  in  Japan  ;  its  Present  Condition  and  Future 
Prospects ;  by  President  Horiuchi  Kozaki,  of  the  Doshisha 
University. 

The  Evening  Session  was  presided  over  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Alfred  Williams  Momerie,  of  London. 

The  Restoration  of  Sinful  Man  through  Christ:  by  the  Rev. 
D.  J.  Kennedy,  O.S.P.,  of  Somerset,  Ohio. 

Religion  in  Peking :  bv  Professor  Isaac  T.  Headland,  of 
Peking  University.     Read  by  Mr.  William  Pipe. 

The  session  was  concluded  by  a  brief  speech  from   Swami 

VlVEKANANDA,  who  said: 

Christians  mu>t  al\vav>  be  rcadv  for  v'liod  criticism,  and  T  hardlv  tliink 
that  you  will  care  if   I   make  a  little  criticism.     Von   (  In  istians  who  nrc  so 
fond  of  .sending  out  nii.vsionaries  to  save  tlie  >.nuis  of  the   heathen,  wliy  do 
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you  not  try  to  save  their  bodies  fn)m  starvation  ?  In  India  during  the 
terril)le  fainine>  thousands  died  from  hunger,  yet  you  Christians  did 
nothing.  You  erect  churches  all  through  India,  hut  the  crying  evil  in  the 
Kast  is  not  rcligit)n  -they  have  religion  enough  but  it  is  Ijread  tliat  these 
suffering  millions  of  burning  India  cry  out  for  with  parched  throats.  They 
ask  us  for  bread,  but  we  give  them  stones.  It  is  an  insult  to  a  starving  peo- 
ple to  offer  them  religion  ;  it  i>  an  insult  to  a  starving  man  to  teach  him 
metaphysics.  In  India  a  priest  that  preached  for  money  would  lose  caste, 
and  be  spat  upon  bv  the  people.  I  came  here  to  seek  aid  for  my  impover- 
ished people,  and  I  fullv  realized  how  ditticult  it  was  to  get  help  for 
heathens  from  Cliristians  in  a  Christian  land. 

He  concluded  his  speei:h  by  a  few  remarks  on  the  Hindu 
doctrine  of  reincarnation. 

The  K\.v\y.\i\\   \).\\.    -TuLksDAV,  Skpi  kmi'.kk   21. 

Tlie  chair  was  oci  npii'cl  l»v  Dr.  IJakrows,  the  silent  praver 
was  offered,  and  ibe  Lord's  Praver  was  said  bv  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Pentecost. 

The  Chairman  made  several  <  niiiiiinni(  ations  to  the  Parlia- 
,  nient,  as  follows  : 

COMMI  I  TKKS    ON     RKPkK^KN  l\  ri  VK    r.ooKS. 

Re(iue>ts  having  been  presented  tluit  in  .stune  wav  lists  of  the  best  books 
on  religion  be  prepared  and  announced  before  this  Parliament,  I  venture  to 
ask  the  following  persons  to  con.stitute  co^^nilter^  to  pre|»are  a  list  of  fifty 
or  more  of  the  be^t  books  on  Christianitv  from  an  evangelical  point  and 
other  points  of  view.  I  would  also  name  a  Cf^mmittee  representini;  what  are 
usually  called  the  liberal  churches  to  send  me  another  list  of  books  which 
they  would  rec<»mniend. 

Committee  of  Pn)testanl  Evangelical  Christians  -  The  Kev.  \\  A.  Xoble, 
D.I ).,  (.'hairman  ;  Ihr  K«'\.  (icorire  1  >aii;i  r»oaidni;in,  1>.1>.  ;  the  l\«v,  j-'rank 
M.  Bristol,  D.L.>.  ;  Prof.  G.  S.  (ioo-.l^peed,  the  Ke\.  Ir-.-eph  Co-.k,  the  Kev. 
S.  J.  McPherson,  D.I).;  Dr.  (u'orge  K.  Post,  the  Rt.  Kev.  T.  C.  Dudley, 
D.D.,  and  the  Rev.  James  S.  Dennis,  D.I). 

Committee  of  Catholic  Christians-  -The  Rt.  Rev.  John  J.  Kcane,  Chair- 
man; Prof.  Thomas  0'(}orman,  Prof.  Thomas  Dwighl,  the  Rt.  Rev.  Mgr. 
Seton,  Prof.  Martin  J.  Wade. 

Committee  of  Liberal  Churches — Thj  Rev.  Jenkin  Lloyd-Joncs,  Chair- 
man ;  the  Rev.  Edward  Everett  Hale,  Protab  Chunder  Mo<joomdar,  Prof. 
F.  G.  Pcabody,  Dr.  lOmil  G.  Ilirsch,  Prof.  C.  PL  Toy,  the  Rev.  Samuel  J. 
Uarrows,  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe. 

It  is  suggested  that  the  books  shall  be  representative  of  these  three 
departments :  Evidences,  History,  and  Spiritual  Classics. 
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I  also  refjucsl  the  representatives  of  the  ethnic  or  n<»n-Christian  faiths 
to  send  me  each  a  list  of  the  l)est  hooks  in  Knglish  relating'  to  his  particular 
faith.  I  shall  take  ^reat  pleasure  in  announcing  these  lists  and  giving  them 
to  the  press  for  publication. 

A  LKTTKk  IN  IIKHALF  OF  THK  ARMKNIANS. 

Nkw  York,  September  l6. 

The  Kkv.  John  IIknry  Harrows,  D.I)..  Chh'a«;»)  -  Kcvetnui Sir: 
In  the  lamentable  state  of  political  and  religious  persecution  of  our  fellow- 
countrymen  in  Armenia,  while  the  unanimously  chosen  successor  of  St. 
(jfegory,  the  Illuminator,  slill  languishes  in  exile  in  Jerusalem,  while  bishoi)S 
and  other  clergymen  were  banished  and  imprisoned  for  their  zeal  and  lidel- 
ity  to  their  church,  and  no  pruminent  clergyman  was  permitted  to  leave  the 
country  to  come  to  this  land,  you  couKl  not  invite  a  worthier  representative 
to  speak  in  behalf  of  the  oppressed  Church  of  Aimenia  than  Prof.  Minaz 
Tcheraz,  a  thorough  student  of  the  (..'hurch  ami  hi>tAiv  of  Armenia,  an 
intrepid  champii^n  of  her  national  and  religious  rights,  the  ex-Secretarv  of 
Patriarchs  Varjabedian  ami  Khrimian,  and  the  faithful  interpreter  of  their 
faith,  hope,  and  feelini;.  ll  is  no  less  c«)n>olation  to  u>  in  (jur  present 
troubles  to  ha\e  such  a  delegate  in  the  Parliament  ot  Religions  to  speak 
for  our  beloved  Church,  one  of  the  most  ancient  .unl  most  liberal  churches 
of  Christianity,  one  always  surrounded  by  non-Cliiistian  tribes,  persecuted 
for  centuries,  and  bearing'  always  hi^li  l;ie  banner  of  the  cross,  and  testify- 
ing even  to-dav  to  the  siiueiitv  of  li«-r  faith  and  devotion  by  the  blood  of 
thousands  of  martvrs. 

The  Philannenic  Assoi  i.iti<>n  uf  Anu  lica  bei^s  vou  to  accept  the  heart- 
felt thanks  of  the  Armenian  kiIomv  in  tin-  I'niled  States  for  the  courtesy 
with  which  vou  base  h«)nored  tlic  rejiu^cntatixc  of  the  Church  of  Armenia, 
and  hopes  that  his  present  mission,  with  yur  kinillv  assistance,  will  bring 
into  light  the  true  s|)irit  and  the  liberalitv  of  the  institutions  of  the  Church 
i){  Armenia,  and  increase  the  number  <»f  svnijiatlii/ers  with  Christian  Arme- 
nians in  their  present  persecution  and  sutiering. 

Your  faithful  and  obedient  servant, 

P.  Matthkws  Ayvai),  Secretary. 

A     SOCIKTV     Kok      rHK    kK>T(^KATinN    OK     TIIK     lUDDHIST    HOLY 

PI.ACKS. 
SmiJA  Park.  Tokyo,  .\ugust,  1803. 

To  Tin:  Rkv.  John  IIknrv  Barrow «.,  d.d.  /)t,ir  Sir:  I  do  not 
believe  it  totally  uninterestimj  to  give  here  a  short  account  of  our  Indo  Bus- 
seki  Kofuku  Society  of  Japan. 

The  object  of  this  society  is  to  restore  and  reestablish  the  holv  places 
of  Buddhism  in  India,  ami  t(»  scntl  out  a  certain  number  of  Japanese  priests 
to  perform  devotional  exercises  in  each  of  them,  and  pnmiote  the  conveni- 
ence of  pilgrims  from  Japan.     These  holy  places  are  Buddha  Gaya,  where 
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Buddlia  attained  to  the  perfect  enlighteniuent ;  Kapilavastu,  where  Huddha 
was  horn  ;  the  Deer  Park,  where  Buddha  first  preached,  and  Kusinagara, 
where  Huddlia  entered  Nirvana. 

Two  thousand  nine  hundred  and  twenty  years  ago — that  is,  1,026  years 
before  Christ — the  world-honored  Prince  Siddharta  was  born  in  the  palace 
of  his  father,  King  Suddhodana,  in  Kapilavablu,  the  capital  of  the  King- 
dom Magadha.  When  he  was  19  years  old  he  began  to  lament  men's  inev- 
itable subjection  to  the  various  sufferings  of  sickness,  old  age,  and  death; 
and,  discarding  all  his  precious  possessions  and  the  heirship  to  the  king- 
dom, he  went  into  a  mountain  jungle  to  seek  by  meditation  and  a.sceticism 
the  way  of  escape  from  these  sufferings.  .Vftcr  spending  six  years  there, 
and  finding  that  the  way  he  seeks  after  was  not  in  asceticism,  he  went  out 
from  there  and  retired  under  the  Ht)dhi  tree  of  Hud«lha  (iaya,  where  at 
last,  by  profound  meditation,  he  attained  the  suj)reine  wisdom  and  became 
Buddha. 

The  light  of  truth  and  mcrcv  began  to  >liine  from  him  over  the  whole 
world,  and  the  way  of  |)erfecl  emancipation  was  open  for  all  human  beings, 
so  that  every  orie  can  bathe  in  hi.s  blessing>  and  walk  in  the  way  of  enlight- 
enment. 

When  the  ancient  King  .Vsoka,  of  Magadha,  was  converted  to 
Buddhism  he  erecteil  a  large  and  magnificent  temple  over  the  spot  to  show 
his  gratitude  U)  the  founder  of  his  new  religion.  But,  sad  to  say,  the  fierce 
Mohammedans  invaded  and  laiti  waste  the  country,  there  being  no  Buddhist 
to  guard  the  temple,  which  possession  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  Brahminist 
priest,  who  chanced  to  come  here  and  seize  it. 

It  was  early  in  the  spiing  of  1S91  that  the  Japanese  priest,  the  Rev. 
Shaku  Kionen,  in  company  with  Mr.  II.  ])harmapala,  of  Ceylon,  visited 
this  holy  ground.  The  great  Buddha  (iaya  Temple  was  carefully  repaired 
and  restored  to  it.s  former  state  by  the  Jiritish  (iovernment;  but  they  could 
not  help  being  very  much  grieved  to  see  it  subjected  to  much  desecration  in 
the  hands  of  the  Brahminist  Mahant,  and  communicated  to  us  their  earnest 
desire  to  rescue  it. 

With  warm  sympathy  for  them,  and  thinking,  as  Sir  Edwin  Arnold  said, 
that  it  is  not  right  for  Buddhists  to  leave  the  guardianship  of  the  holy  center 
of  Buddhist  Religion  of  Grace  to  the  hand  of  a  Brahminist  priest,  we 
organized  this  Indo  Busseki  Kofuku  Society  in  Japan  t(»  accomplish  the 
object  before  mentioned  in  cociperation  with  the  Maha-Bodhi  Society, 
organized  by  H.  Dharmapala  and  other  brothers  in  India.  These  are  the 
outlines  of  the  origin  and  object  of  our  kido  Bus.seki  Kofuku  Society,  and 
I  believe  our  Buddha  Gaya  movement  will  bring  people  of  all  Buddhist 
countries  into  closer  connection  and  be  instrumental  in  promoting  the 
brotherhood  among  the  people  of  the  whole  world. 

S.  lIoRiuciii,  Secretary. 
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Mr.  Theodore  F.  Seward,  representinicThe  Brotherhood 
of  Christian  Unity,  briefly  statini^  the  character  and  method  of 
that  fraternity,  presented  to  the  Parliament  the  following  letter, 
already  signed  by  many  leading  members,  and  invited  the  sig- 
natures of  others : 

Chicago,  September,  1893. 

We,  the  undersigned,  feeling  it  desirable  to  crystallize,  and  as  far  as 
possible  to  perpetuate,  the  remarkable  spirit  of  unity  which  has  character- 
ized the  World's  I'arliament  of  Religions,  and  being  deterred  by  the 
widely  varied  beliefs  therein  represented  from  offering  a  fonnulated  ex- 
pression of  views,  herewith  give,  as  individuals,  our  approval  of  the 
formula  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Christian  Unity  as  a  suitable  bond  with 
which  to  begin  the  federation  of  the  world  upon  a  Christian  basis.  The 
formula  is  as  follows  : 

For  the  purpose  (»f  uniting  with  all  who  desire  to  serve  God  and  their 
fellow  men  umler  the  inspiration  of  the  life  and  teachings  of  Jesus  Chris^  I 
hereby  enroll  myself  as  a  member  of  the  Hrotherhood  of  Christian  Unity. 

A  Turning- Point  in  the  History  of  the  Parliament^  was 
announced  in  a  speech   by  Col.   T.  W.  Hi(;r,iNS()\,  of  Boston. 

Before  the  regular  course  of  business  was  resumed,  Col. 
Higginson  was  granted  the  freedom  of  the  j)latform,  and  spoke 
as  follows : 

I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  the  lact  that  this  ijN  the  turning  point  in 
the  history  of  this  Parliament  of  Relitjions.  Up  to  this  time  we  have 
devoted  ourselves  almost  whollvto  speculation  and  al)stract  i<leas.  To-day, 
as  you  see  by  your  program,  we  turn  to  the  actual  facts  of  life  and  the 
social  c|uestions  which  press  upon  us  so  treTnen«louslv. 

Those  of  vou  who  have  gone  up  in  the  I'Vrris  Wheel  mav  remember 
verv  well  that  when  you  got  about  a  iiundred  feel  froni  theeajth  you  began 
to  have  an  uncomfortable  sensation  of  ha\inwj  ii«»l  hi.ijher  ihan  vour  natural 
pn>i!ion.  and  von  almosi  wi.'-hed  foi  ,\  nionn>nl  thai  v«»u  had  viiven  vmir 
place  to  that  other  man  whi^  wa^  sn  nnxiou?  to  step  in  before  you.  But  as 
you  rose  higher  and  higher  this  feeling  passed  away,  and  when  you  got  to 
the  very  top  there  came  a  blissful  moment  when,  though  you  were  as  high 
as  you  could  ijet,  you  saw  that  you  were  not  alone  in  the  air.  For  the  first 
time  you  saw  that  you  had  comrades,  and  the  toj)  of  the  next  car  on  the 
right  and  the  top  of  the  next  cap  (m  the  left  gave  you  a  sense  of  safetv 
almost  as  if  you  were  back  on  mother  earth.  It  is  no  matter  who  might  be  in 
those  cars.  There  might  be  the  Rev.  Jo.seph  Cook  in  the  car  on  the  right, 
and  Mohammed  and  his  seventeen  wives  in  the  car  on  the  left.  You  cannot 
see  any  of  them,  .so  you  did  not  suffer  from  their  presence.  At  anv  rate  you 
w^re  as  far  as  you  could  conveniently  get.     You  had  human  beings  on 
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either  side  in  as  much  danger  as  you  were,  and  presently,  with  the  blessing 
of  Providence,  you  got  back  to  mother  earth  again.  O,  that  descent  to 
mother  earth  I  Do  you  remember  how  mother  earth  seemed  to  rise  to  meet 
you  ?  How  every  steeple  seemed  sticking  up  in  the  air,  how  every  high 
building  came  presently  within  your  vision,  and  how  you  would  bless  the 
Moedhdhin  as  he  called  the  noon-time  prayer  in  the  mos(}ue,  if  he  happened 
to  do  it  at  that  time  ?  Gradually,  step  by  step,  you  settled  down  into  actual 
life  again,  and  you  are  glad  even  if  you  have  the  somewhat  shady  society 
of  the  Midway  Plaisance.     [Laughter  and  applause.] 

That  is  the  way  we  are  coming  back  to  earth  to-day.  We  are  entering 
on  the  study  of  .social  reform.  You  remember,  perhaps,  that  story  of  the 
Scotch  candidate  for  the  ministry  who  was  being  examined  by  one  of  the 
sternest  of  the  presbyteries,  or  whatever  they  call  them.  Every  one  of  his 
examiners  stood  firm  in  favor  of  justification  by  faith,  and  each  one  had  fif- 
teen minutes  of  questions  all  bearing  upon  faith  to  put  to  him.  By  and  by, 
when  the  candidate  was  in  an  exhausted  condition,  one  indiscreet  examiner 
said,  "Well,  what  do  you  think  of  good  works  ?"  **0,"s;aid  the  exhausted 
candidate,  looking  around  at  his  persecutors,  "  I'll  no  say  that  it  might  not 
l)e  wecl  enough  to  have  a  few  of  them." 

Here  to-day  we  are  aiming  to  have  a  few  of  them.  [Laughter.]  We 
have  tried  to  contrast  ourselves,  as  far  as  rmr  natural  humility  would  permit, 
with  these  visitors  from  foreign  lands.  We  have  tric«l  to  ai)ply  the  test  of 
our  convictions  to  theirs,  with  the  universal  feeling  tliat  each  one  of  them 
might  have  l)een  a  very  respectable  man  if  he  had  been  brought  up  in  our 
Sunday-school.  [Laughter.]  .Suppose  we  try  tliem  by  the  test  of  works  at 
last,  and  try  ourselves  by  the  same  test.  It  is  not  enough  for  our  admirable 
Chairman  to  marshal  us  together  and  address  us  like  St.  Anthony,  who 
preached  to  the  fishes  in  the  old  Clerman  poem.  The  poem  records  how 
eloquently  the  good  saint  addressed  them  an<l  h<»w  well  they  all  listened  to 
him.  He  explained  to  the  pickerel  that  they  oui*ht  not  lo  eat  each  other; 
he  told  the  tmut  they  ought  not  to  steal  each  other's  food,  and  he  said  the 
eel  ought  not  to  go  reeling  around  miscellaneously,  getting  into  all  manner 
of  mischief.  It  is  recorded  that  the  fishes  heard  him  in  rajjtures,  but  af  the 
end,  the  poem  .says,  at  the  end,  after  all 

"The  trout  went  on  stealing. 
The  eels  went  nn  eeling. 
Much  delighted  were  they. 
Hut  preferred  the  old  way." 

Let  us  guard  against  that  danger,  and  how  can  we  guard  against  it  .so 
well  as  bv  a  little  mutual  humility  when  we  ask  ourselves  how  well  any  of 
us  have  dealt  with  the  actual  pn^blems  of  human  life  ?  When  it  comes  to 
that,  after  all,  have  any  of  us  so  verv  much  to  boast  of  ? 

With  the  seething  problems  of  social  reform  penetrating  all  our  com- 
munity,  and    raising    the    (question   whether  one  day  the  whole  system  of 
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competition  under  which  wc  li\i*  may  iidl  he  hwept  away  as  absolutely  as 
the  feudal  system  disajjpcared  hefore  it  ;  with  ijie  jjuestions  of  drunkenness 
and  prostitutinn  in  our  citie>  ;  \Nitli  the  mort^^aj^ed  farms  in  our  country 
towns — with  all  these  things  pre>>ing  ujKm  us,  i>  it  quite  lime  for  us  to 
assume  the  attitu«le  of  iiifalliMlitv  before  the  descendants  of  Plato,  and  the 
disciples  of  Gautama  Hud«lha  i  [Applause.]  The  test  of  \v(^rks  is  the  <me 
that  must  come  before  u>.  Kverv  ( )riental  that  comes  t<.>  us  and  curiously 
enough  I  have  heard  half  a  do/en  .sav  the  same  thing  in  different  places  ■ 
concedes  to  us  the  |)o\ver  uf  fjjgani/atiori,  the  pnwer  of  labnr.  the  methotl  in 
actual  life  which  they  huk.  I  d«»  not  >av  that  tliev  «leny  us  any  virtue. 
except  the  knowledge  ol  the  true  (iod.  Tlicv  dun"l  seem  to  think  we  have 
very  much  of  that,  and  thai  kni»whMls^M',  as  the\  <  hum,  is  brouirht  to  bear  in 
virtue  of  heart  as  well  as  the  virtues  «»t  ihrilt.  of  industry,  of  organization 
and  the  virtue  of  i»raver,  in  the  virtue  of  trust,  in  the  virtue  of  absolute  con- 
fidence in  (Jod. 

A  friend  of  mine  in  C'liiiano  told  me  the  other  day  that  when  he  was 
talking  with  one  '»l  our  <  )rirntal  visit^is  about  some  (»thcr  place  he  was 
going  to,  the  (juesti»«n  ai<)>c  as  to  uhctlier  he  cnuld  afford  to  go.  The  calm 
face  of  the  Oriental  was  utteilv  und!slurl<ed  during  tlie  discussion.  "  ( ),"  he 
said,  *'I  think  I  can  g<.;  1  think  tlnie  will  )•«•  no  tr.aible;  I  have  515  in  my 
pocket.'' 

Put  anv  of  Us.  put  tlic  gieate<l  ("Inistiaii  saint  ani'«ng  u^,  l;^,000  miles 
away  from  home  w  ith  onlv  5i  5  in  li:>  p<M  kt  t.  an«l  do  vou  think  that  he  would 
l>e  absolutely  sure  that  unas.-si^ted  (ii\ine  jirov  iiU-n*  e  would  bring  him  back 
without  a  call  at  lii-^  l-ankd's  ?  fl  auirlitc!.]  ^^)U  find  this  curious  cond»i 
nation  of  traits  runniuL^  tliri»uu'h  tlic  aituai  life  and  running  through  the 
spiritual  life,  or  wlial  p.i>se^  t"i  >\\k-\\.  \\  «•  have-  lonie  here  to  teach  and  t»> 
learn,  'i'he  leainine  i>  not  >o  familiar  to  m-isf  of  u>  jHTlinjis  as  the  teaching. 
but  when  it  c"ome>  to  ai  lual  lif<-  we  ini'^lit  tr\-  a  little  of  both. 

An<l  in  thankitiL:  oiji  ^  nn^ie  our  ("liaiiman.  as  wr  oii^lit  to  tliank  hitn 
every  moment  of  eviTV  da\',  not  alone-  tor  tlic  ua\  )i<  ha-  orcani/e<l  this 
great  Parliament,  but  foi  the  .-onorou- il<.-<  isi(;n  with  wiiirliju  i  \en  shut^  the 
door  in  our  fares  when  we  |»art:(  i:i;irl\  want  to  iret  in;  tl.aiikmi;  hnn  for 
everythinvr.  I  can  oiilv  l:';\''  l.ini  tlii-^  {.aitint'  wisli  liiat  he  niav  not  be  like 
that  once  famous  .-fior!-nian,  uno  pride<l  liinist-lt  on  his  vrood  shooting,  and 
boasted  that  in  oih.  in-lah!  'lu-  dci-i  which  he  brouulit  m  had  been  shot  by 
him.selt  with  a  single  biill'-t  llnou-jl.  the  ear  and  tliroUL:h  tin-  hind  olT  font. 
His  friend  became  a  little  >oli.::oii^  al>out  tin- stati-ment.  and  In- turned  to  his 
black  servant  an.l  said:  "Sanilio.  i.-n"t  it  so  y  "  *' ^'es.  massa,"  said  S.imbo. 
"But  how  did  vou  do  it  ?"  a^ked  the  incredulous.  "Whv,"  said  Sambo,  "it 
was  simi)le  enouirh.  I  )e  dci  r  he  ju.-st  scratLhcd  his  i-ar  wiv  his  off  hoof  and 
massa  shot  him.  Then:  wa•^  coinj,l(  le  triumph  on  the  huntsman's  i)art,  and 
when  his  friends  had  gone  he  ^aid  :  "Sand^c  vou  tlid  that  hands«»mcly; 
thank  vou  lor  getting  me  mit  of  tliat."     "  Ve-^,  massa,"  said  Sand)o,   "  I  did 
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it  once  ;  I  l)r(>u>:fht  ilc  oar  aiul  de  off  hind  li<K)f  loi^edcr  once,  but  I  'spec '  I 
never  can  do  it  again."     [Laughter  and  aj)i)Iau>e.J 

*'  I  am  sorrv,"  remarked  Dr.  Harrows,  **  that  Col.  Higgin- 
son  has  ended  his  beautiful  address  with  a  word  of  skepticism. 
I  believe    what    has   been    done    once   can    be    done    again.*' 

Christianity  and  the  Si>cial  Question  ;  by  l*rof.  P'ranxis  G. 
Peaiu)DY,  of  Harvard  University. 

Religion  and  the  Enin\;  and  Criminal  Classes  ;  by  the  Rev. 
Anna  Garland  Spknckr,  of  Providence,  K.  1. 

The  Relation  of  the  Roman  (afholie  Chunh  to  the  Poor  and 
Destitute:  by  Chari.fs  F.  Doxnlllv,  of  Boston.  Read  by 
Bishop  Keane,  of  Washini^^ton. 

The  Women  of  India  ;  by  Miss  Jkannp:  Sorabji,  of  Bombay. 

Buddha  ;  bv  the  Riii:ht  Reverand  Zilslzen  Ashlizu,  of 
Japan. 

At  the  Afternoon  Session  the  Chair-was  occupied  by  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Emil  (L  IIirsch. 

Islam  and  Sihial  Conditions;  bv  M<ml\mmed  Alexander 
Russell  Wehij. 

Mr.  Webb  was  received  by  the  audience,  on  this  occasion, 
with  some  slight  exj)ressions  of  applause. 

What  Judaism  Has  Done  for  Women  ;  by  Miss  Henrietta 
SzoLD,  of  New  York. 

Christianity  as  a  Sthial  Foree  :  bv  Prof.  Richard  T.  Ely, 
of  the  School  of  Economics,  Political  Science  and  History  in 
the  University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison. 

Individual  Efforts  at  Reform  f lot  Suffieient ;  by  Prof.  C.  R. 
Henderson,  of  the  University  of  Chicago. 

AT    THE    EVENINf.    SESSION. 

Religion  and  labor  ;  by  the  Rev.  James  M.  Clearv,  of 
the  Church  of  Si.  Charles  Horromeo,  Minneapolis. 

The  Siilration  Army ;  by  Brigadier  General  Fielding. 

This  Evening  Session  will  loui^^  be  remembered  bv  those 
present  for  the  storm  of  r;nn  that  drove  into  the  building  until 
many  w^ere  fain  to  protect  themselves  with  umbrellas,  and 
beat  upon  the  roof  with  su(  h  a  roar  as  sometimes  to  drown 
the  voices  of  the  speakers. 
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At  the  close  of  iho  address  of  (ieneral  Fielding  (who  took 
the  platform  in  the  absence  of  Commander  liallington  Hooth), 
a  Brahman,  a  member  of  the  School  of  Philosophy  at  Mad- 
ras, Mr.  Xaka  SiMA  Sa  rsuMCHVRA,  was  introduced,  and  began 
his  brief  address  l)v  referring  with  high  respect  to  the  work 
of  the  Salvation  Armv  in  India  as  more  effective  than  that 
of  anv  of  the  churches. 

Me  concluded  tlm>  : 

Our  frientls  of  the  I5raliin()-S(»inaj  have  been  |)icturing  to  you  Chris- 
tianity standini:  uitli  the  llil)lc  in  one  liand  and  the  wizard's  wand  of  civili' 
zation  in  the  oIIut.  liut  thric  i>  another  side,  and  that  is  the  goddess  ol 
civilization  willi  a  hottk-  of  rum  in  her  lian<l.  O  that  the  English  had  nevei 
set  foot  in  bulia  I  O  tliat  we  had  never  seen  a  single  European  face!  O 
that  we  had  never  tasted  tlie  lultei  sueets  of  your  civilization,  rather  than  it 
should  make  us  a  nation  of  drunkartls  and  brutes  I 

The  TwF.i.i  I  n  Day.      I'kidav.  Ski'Ikmrbir  22. 

On  this  dav  the  crowds  in  tlie  1 1. ill  of  Colmnbus  were,  if  pos- 
sible, more  dense  than  on  iiny  i)rc\i()us  dav.  If  the  public 
had  got  the  imj)ressi()n  thai  the  i)ro("eedings  were  to  be  of  very 
great  interest  and  pra(  ti<  a!  value,  thev  were  not  destined  to 
be  disappointed.  The  (■oin|)arison  of  views  between  Christian 
missionaries  and  the  representatives  of  the  svstems  of  heathen- 
ism, in  the  fonnn  of  a  Christian  public,  was  a  thing  without 
precedent  in  the  history  (^f  missions,  and  a  thing  of  inestima- 
ble value. 

One  incident  was  antecedent  to  the  beginning  of  the  ses- 
sion. The  Rev.  jenkin  Lloyd-Jones  introduced  a  personage 
already  familiar  on  the  platform  by  the  strangeness  of  his  cos- 
tume, and  the  grave  dignity  of  his  l)earing.  Mr.  Jones 
said  : 

His  name  is  Chri>tophore  Jibara.  I  fe  comes  to  us  from  the  far-off 
Church  of  Damascus.  lie  is  lh(?  Archimandrite  of  the  A|)ostolic  and  Patri- 
archal throne  of  the  ( >rtliodox  Church  in  Svria  and  the  whole  Fast.  He 
comes  to  us  with  a  pamphlet  tlone  into  Fntrlish  out  of  its  original  Arabic, 
hearing  as  its  title, '*  Cnity  in  Faith  and  Harmony  in  Religion" — a  title 
that  must  justify  your  enthusiasm  and  roped.  Without  passing  anv  judg- 
ment on  its  contents,  I  have  looked  into  it  enriugh  to  be  surprised  and 
delighted  that  away  out  there  on  the  classic  grounds  of  Damascus  there  is  a 
working  of  the  same  spirit,  a  groping  for  the  same  result,  as  that  which  lies 
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so  close  to  the  heart  of  this  Conifress.  It  is  an  honest,  scholarly  and 
labored  attempt  to  discover  the  fundamental  basis  that  underlies  the  three 
great  monotheistic  religions  of  the  world,  —  Judaism,  Christianity  and 
Mohammedanism  —  and  to  fmd  in  the  Old  Testament  and  the  New  Testa- 
ment and  the  Koran  a  certain  fundamental  revelation  which,  being  recog- 
nized, would  meet  largely  the  hunger  of  the  human  heart. 

The  exercises  of  the  morning,  which  were  marked  by  great 
interest,  then  began  with  silent  devotion  and  the  recital  of  the 
Lord's  Prayer  by  the  venerable  Dr.  Philip  Schaff. 

After  the  prayer,  Dr.  Schaff,  being  called  on  to  address  the 
Parliament,  said  : 

This  is  short  notice  to  s[)eak  to  l>e  given  to  one  who  has  just  risen  from 
the  dead.  A  little  more  than  a  year  ago  1  was  sL  uck  down  by  apoplexy  ; 
but  1  have  recovered,  throui^h  tlic  mercy  of  Ciod,  and  I  am  a  miracle  to 
myself.  I  was  warned  by  physicians  and  friends  not  to  come  to  Chicago. 
They  said  it  would  kill  me.  Well,  let  it  kill  me.  1  was  determined  to  bear 
my  last  dying  testimony  to  the  cause  o(  Christian  Union,  in  which  I  have 
been  interested  all  my  life.  lUit  I  think  the  1-ord  will  give  me  strength  to 
survive  this  Parliamenl  of  Religit»ns.  The  idea  of  this  Parliament  will  sur- 
vive all  criticism.  The  critics  will  die,  but  the  cnuse  will  remain.  And  as 
sure  as  God  is  the  Truth,  and  as  sure  as  (!lirist  is  the  Way  and  the  Trutii 
and  the  Life,  his  Wor<l  shall  be  fiiifille<l.  and  there  shall  be  one  flock  and  one 
Shepherd. 

Religion  and  Wealth  ;  by  the  Rev.  WASnixtnox  (Ji.addkn, 
D.D.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Chrisiiauiiy  and  tJic  Hawaiian  Islands  :  by  tlie  Rev.  10.  P. 
Baker. 

What  the  Bible  has  Wrought ;  hy  the  Rev.  Josfph  Cook, 
Boston. 

Crime  and  its  Remedy ;  by  the  Rev.  Olvmpia  Brown, 
Racine,  Wisconsin. 

Unity  and  Christian  Siirnee  :  by  Mrs.  Mary  B.  CJ.  Eddy. 
Read  by  Judicc  J.  S.  IIanna,  l^oston. 

The  readini;  of  this  i)a|)or  had  been  eagerly  awaited  by 
large  numbers  in  the  audicn<  0,  and  was  listened  to  with  much 
attention. 

The  Religion  of  the  Xorth  Ameriean  Indians;  by  Miss 
Alice  C.  Fletcher,  Harvard  University. 
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AT    THK    AFTERNOON    SESSION. 

The  Church  and  Gty  Probkfns;  by  Prof.  Albion  W.  Small, 
of  the  University  of  Chicago. 

The  WorltTs  Religious  Debt  to  Asia;  by  P.  C.  Mozoomdar, 
of  the  Brahmo-Somaj,  Bombay. 

How  Can  the  Methods  of  Christian  Missionaries  be  Improved? 
discussed  by  H.  Dharmapala,  Ceylon;  Rev.  George  T. 
Candlin,  Tientsin,  China;  Nara  Sima  Charyar,  Madras ; 
Rev.  R.  E.  Hume,  Bombay,  India  ;  Rev.  Dr.  (tEORGE  E.  Post, 
Beirut,  Syria;  Rev.  Mr.  Haworth,  Japan. 

In  this  memorable  discussion  the  brief  address  of  Dr. 
Post  had  an  im])ortant  significance  by  its  unmistakable  though 
not  express  bearing  on  two  j)()ints  in  the  defense  of  Moham- 
medanism, by  Mr.  Mohammed  Webb,  against  the  reproach  of 
polygamy  and  of  wars  of  propagandism.  Dr.  P(^st  stepped 
forward,  bearing  aloft  a  copy  of  the  Koran,  of  which  he  said  : 

I  hold  ill  my  hand  a  hrjok  wliich  is  never  touched  by  200,000,000  of 
the  human  race  with  unwaslied  hands,  a  l)ook  which  is  never  carried  below 
the  waist,  a  book-which  is  never  laid  ujM)n  liie  Hour,  a  book  every  word  of 
which  to  these  200,000,000  of  tlie  human  race  is  c<»nsiilered  the  direct  word 
of  (iod  which  came  down  from  heaven.  And  T  propose,  without  note  or 
comment,  to  read  to  you  a  few  words  fmm  thi>  sacred  book,  and  you  may 
make  your  own  connnents  upon  them  afterwards. 

He  proceeded  to  read  from  (  hapters  66,  2,  25,  48,  instruc- 
tions to  propagate  the  religion  bv  the  sword,  and  from  chap- 
ter 4  and  elsewhere  the  c()muiendalion  of  polygamy. 

Rev.  E.  C.  Haworth  was  introduced,  and  spoke  on  the  mis- 
sionary problems  presented  in  Jaj)an. 

The  Thirieenth  Day. — Saturday,  September  23. 

After  the  assemblv  had  been  led  in  the  Lord's  Praver  bv 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Walter  M.  I^arrows,  of  Rockford,  Chairman  of 
the  Congress  of  Missions,  a  letter  wms  read  from  the  Metro- 
politan of  Athens,  expressing  his  sympathy  with  the  aims  of 
the  Parliament. 

The  Hon.  John  W.  Hoyt,  of  Washington,  followed  with  a 
brief  speech  expressing  the  same  sentiment. 

The  Grounds  of  Sympathy  and  Fraternity  Among  Religious 
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Men:  hv  Aakon  M.  Powki.i..  of  tlu-  Six  ic-is  ol  I'rinuN,  Nt-w 
York. 

The  Essenct'  of  Ri'li}:,io/t  in  Ri^^hf  ConJuii :  hv  Dr.  Ai.i  kkd 
\Vl^LIAM^  MoMKklK,  of  London. 

Tlic  Rt'/iiiioits  Mission  of  ihc  ColorcJ  Raic :  hv  Mr>.  Fannv 

BaRKIKR  WlLLIA.MS,  of  (.'hiraL.^0. 

The  Catholic  I'irw  of  Intmuitioual  Arhitiiitiou  :  by  I'roi. 
Thomas  J.  Si:mmi>,  of  the  L;i\v  Departu'cnt  of  Louisiana 
University. 

Fallacies  About  the  /,:,•<  :  l)y  Rahl)i  I<».-jimi  Silvkkman, 
New  York. 

I  HI.     \JlIlx\(»i>N    >l>-|oN. 

Tlic  Rvv.  L.  ('.  Ml  \<K  \  \<  \\\  \\\v  (hair. 

The  Relii^ioi/s  A/i^  </(>//  of  tiir  I\n^li^hspeakin\:;  Xations :  hv 
th?  Rev.  Dr.  IIi  \k\  IL  |i>ri',  of  I  lei  rut.  Svria.  Read  hv  the 
Rev.  (ii:«>i<(;r  A.  I-oki>,  nt  Svria. 

The  Spirit  iifiil  Mission  of  tlie  Ah'^toiic  Ciuirch  of  Armenia ; 
bv  the  Rev.  Ohanm-  (  "h  \  i -«h(mv  \\. 

The  History  anil  ll'o/h  if  tiie  (h t/ioJox  (i/eeh  Church;  bv 
the  Rev.  1*.  1'hiami5<>i.i-,  (Ireck  pa-tnr  in  (1ii<a:^^o. 

Internatiofial  Ju<ticr  on, I  Aniit\  :  hv  tlie  Rev.  Dr.  S.  I^. 
Baluwi.v,  of  New  \'ork.  fornu'rlv  nll>^«^lona^v  in  China. 

Universal  J-trotiicrhoi'il;    hv    l*rin<e    Sikhi-    Woi  koNsKV,  of 

St.  PetershnrL,di. 

111!.   I  \  1  \i\<;    >i  -M"\. 

Rabbi  Dr.  IIii<-ui,ol  (/hn  a^o.  i»re-ideih  In  ivikinir  the 
chair  he  rnnar  ki  (j  : 

T"  iUL;hi    w    IP 'I  I    •!■  ■  'liin  .■  -  !■ .   |ii..-.  |  !u   •  li  lum  im  i-  m--'    li'.  ri.*.      I 

act  as  hia  j;ul).-tiliitc.  Nh.-.-t  i-t  the  .v.illicr-  c  1  iIr-  papers  tiuit  aic  If  bo  read 
to-ni^ht  arc  net  with  u.-,  arul  llnv  will  be  VLpn-.  ciUcil  1)V  proxy.  We  have, 
however,  the  Archbi^lmp  uf  /.mtc  witli  us.  ami  he  will  rea<l  a  brief  protcbt 
against  a  eert.iin  siiper.-^litinn  pn  v.ihiit  in  the  I'-.ist. 

His  ()ra(e    the    Ar<  lihishoj).    (oinini:    h)rwar(h  ^|>oke    with 

great  enij)hasis  as  h)lh)ws  : 

Must  Honoraiji.k  I.\i>n-.s  \m»  (Jim  i  kmi:n,  I  jiii  \\n\  a  Jew.  I  am  a 
Chii-.tian,  ;i  j»r««ff)ini(l  belirv<M- nf  !h«.'  tniih  of  Ihe  U'-.-pe  I.  L^PP''^''"^*^"- 1  ^ 
am  aIwav^  huuiul  U)  defend  ihc  truth,  and  for  thib  rca.^on  I  present  a  paper 
here  loni|jht. 
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He  then  handed  to  Mr.  Snki.l,  to  be  read  to  the  assembly, 
the  following  most  honorable  and  Christian  protest  against  a 
prevalent  calumny  iij)on  the  Jews  in  Europe  and  the  East: 

In  the  Kast  the  belief  is  current  among  the  ignorant  masses  of  the 
population  that  the  Jews  use  for  purposes  of  religious  rites  the  blood  of 
Christian  children,  and  in  order  to  procure  such  blood  do  not  shrink  from 
committing  murder.  In  consequence  of  this  belief,  outbreaks  against  the 
Jews  are  frequent,  and  innocent  victims  are  subjected  to  many  indignities 
and  exposed  to  great  danger.  In  vu*\v  of  the  fact  that  sucli  erroneous  ideas 
are  also  current  among  the  ignorant  of  other  countries,  and  that  during  the 
last  decade  both  Germany  and  Austria  were  the  scenes  of  trials  of  innocent 
Jews  under  the  accusatit)n  of  having  c<»nnnittcd  such  ritual  murder,  I,  as  a 
Christian  minister,  ask  this  Congress  to  ecord  our  conviction  that  Judaism 
forbids  murder  of  any  kind,  and  that  none  ol  its  sacred  aulhr)rities  and 
books  command  or  permit  murder,  or  the  use  of  human  bhuni  for  ritual 
practices  or  religious  ceremonies.  The  circulation  <»f  such  slander  against 
the  adherents  of  a  monotheistic  faith  is  un-Christian.  The  (»rigin  of  the 
calumny  must  be  trace<i  to  the  Roman  conceit  that  early  Christians  used 
human  blood  in  their  religious  observances.  It  is  n(jt  consonant  with 
Christian  duty  to  allow  this  horrible  charge  to  go  unrebuked,  and  it  is  in  the 
interest  of  Christianity's  good  rej)Ute  that  1  ask  this  Tarliament  to  declare 
that  Judaism  and  the  Jews  are  innocent  ol  the  ini])Uted  cnine  as  were  the 
Christians  of  the  first  century, 

Intcruational  Ohli^^aiions  to  C/ii/ia :  by  President  W.  .\.  P. 
Martin,  of  the  Imperial  College  of  Peking. 

The  Korati  ami  other  Sacrcii  Sir//>tin<s;  bv  J.  Sanx.a  Aijou 
Naddara,  of  Paris.     Read  by  Mr.  Snki.i,. 

Women  afid  the  Pulpit  ;\)\  the  Rev.  Mrs.  Amoinkjtk  Brown 
Blackwei.l,  of  Elizabeth,  New  Jersey.  Read  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Augusta  J.  Chaimx,  of  Chicago. 

The  Voiee  of  the  Mother  of  Reii\:^ions  on  Soeial  Questions:  bv 
Rabbi  H.  Bb.RKuwrrz,  of  New  York,  Read  by  Dr.  Jo.seph 
Stoi.tz,  of  Chicago. 

The  Fourteenth  Day.-  Sunday,  Sefte.mi'.kr  24. 

afternoon  session. 

The  as.seinbly  were  led  in  the  Lord's  Prayer  by  the  Rev. 
George  J.  Lemmon,  of  Schaghticoke,  N.  Y. 

Tlie  Relation  of  Christianity  to  Ameriea;  by  the  Rev.  Pro- 
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fessor   TnoMA>    ()'(1«»k.man,    of    the   ("atliolic    I'liivcrsity    of 
Ainerica,  Wasliiiii^Mon,  I).  ('. 

IV/ia/  Rf'/fi^ioN  /ills  IVfi'i/i^/i/  for  America ;  by  tlie  Rev.  Dr. 
David  Jamk.s  ]>ikkki.i.,  of  New  York. 

KVKMN(;    >K»h)N. 

The  Prrsenf  Re/ii^it'its  L\'fuiition  of  AmcrUa ;  by  tlie  Rev. 
Dr.  n.  K.  CAkk(»i.L,  of  New  York. 

The  Ifivifuible  (rospef;  hv  tlie  Re\ .  (iK<>k(.i..  V.  Pkntkcost. 
of  London. 

The  ari^innenl   of  tlii>  paper  was   the   uUiniate  triumph  of 

Christianitv  as  a»iireil  l>v  its  e>^<'ntial   sr.j)erioritv  to  all  other 

reliijjions.      Certain   iinproinptii    remarks    interjeeted    between 

the  lines  of  the  paper  drew  forth  a  replv  on  tlie  following  day. 

He  was  reported  bv  the  pre>s  as  >aving: 

Some  of  tlu?  P)rahMi<iMN  o*"  India  lia\c  hctii  hcic  and  liave  dared  to 
make  an  attack  ui):»n  llui^lianitv.  TIicn  take  tlir  >linns  of  New  York  and 
Chica^iju  and  a.sk  u>  \\\w  \\v  do  n<»t  ciuv  nur^cl\e>.  1  liev  lake  what  is  out- 
side the  pale  of  ('hri>tianitv  and  iudL'O  Clirislianilv  bv  it. 

Proceed inir  then  to  atta<  k  tlie  reliirious  systems  of  India 
on  the  j>oint  of  moraliiv,  he  alleired  tiiai  among  tlie  followers 
of  Brahmani>m  tliere  were  thoii>ands  oi  temj)les  in  which  there 
were  hundreds  ni  priestesses  wlio  were  known  as  immoral  and 
profligate.  They  wvvv.  j)rostitute>  because  thev  were  priestesses, 
and  priestesses  because  thev  were  juiotitutes. 

The  mention  of  this  iu(  ident  is  nei cssarv  to  the  under- 
standing of  the  rej)ly  whi(  h  followed  it  at  a  later  hour. 

The  incident  w.is  of  value  as  giving  the  general  Christian 
public  the  opportunity  of  hearing,  at  fir^t  hand,  from  the  lij)s 
of  a  native  of  India,  the  defense  whieh  Hinduism  has  to  make 
against  a  reproa<  h  iiniversallv  (  in  iilated  and  believed.  The 
willingness  of  the  assembly  to  hear  patiently  and  judge  fairly 
was  unmistakably  e\i)resse(l. 

TlIK   FlITKKNTH    DaV.  ■  MoNDAV,  Sf.PTF.MBKR   25. 

The  Lord's  Prayer  was  repeated  by  the  Rev.  CiiLUEUT  Rkku, 
of  China. 
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The  Frit-ndship  of  the  Faiths  ;  Poem,  by  L.  J.  Hi.ocK,  of 
Chicago.     Read  by  Mrs.  Lindkn  \V.  Haiks. 

The  Relations  between  the  An}:^li(an  Church  and  the  Church 
of  the  First  A^es  ;  by  the  Rev.  Prof.  Thom.vs  Richev,  General 
Tlieological  Seminary,  New  York. 

The  Bearing  of  Religious  Unity  on  the  Work  of  Missions  ; 
by  the  Rev.  Gkor(;k  T.  Candlix  of  Tien-tsin,  West  China. 

Mr.  Candlin  delivered  his  address  clothed  in  Chinese  cos- 
tume. The  interest  felt  and  manifested  during  the  deliverv  of 
the  paper  was  intense.  And  at  the  close  of  it  occurred  one  of 
the  memoral}le  scenes  of  the  Parliament.  Almost  the  whole 
audience  rose  cheering  and  waving  handkerchiefs;  and  among 
many  others  Mr.  Dharmapala  gras|)ed  the  hand  of  the  speaker 
and  thanked  him  for  his  noble  address. 

The  Reunion  of  Christemlom  ;  by  the  Rev.  Philip  Schakk, 
D.D.,  LL.D.,  IVofessor  in  Union  Theological  Seminary,  New 
York.     Read  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  McPiikkson,  of  Chicago. 

Interdenominational  Comity  ;  by  the  Rev.  I).  L.  Whitma.v, 
President  of  Colby  University. 

THK  afikkxoon  si:>sh)X. 

Dr.  b\  A.  Noiu.K,  of  (Chicago,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Persistence  of  Bihle  Orthodoxy:  by  Prof.  Li'THKR  F. 
'I'OWNSKND,  of    lH>ston. 

The  History  and  Tenet i^  of  the  Jains  of  India;  by  Virchanu 
.v.  (iANDiii,  Bombay. 

Mr.  (iandhi  prefaced  his  paj)er -with   remarks  in   reference 

li»  Ihe  alleirations  of    ihe  |)revinus  d.iv  iJirain^t    the  morality  (»f 

the  Hindu  relii^iun?       He  said  : 

I  am  trhul  thai  no  one  lias  dared  to  attack  the  rclitri«'>n  I  represent.  It 
is  well  they  >h.HiKl  not.  IJut  every  attack  has  been  directed  to  the  abuses 
existintj  in  our  socielv.  .\nd  I  repeat  now,  what  I  repeat  every  day.  that 
these  abuses  are  n«»t  fri»in  relii;i'»n  but  in  spite  of  religion,  as  in  every  other 
country.  Some  men  in  their  ambiti(ui  tliink  that  they  are  I'auh..  ami  what 
they  think  they  believe,  and  wheie  .shouKi  these  new  Pauls  ^o  to  vent  their 
platitudes  but  bidia?  Ve*^.  sir.  they  u'o  to  India  to  conveit  the  heathen  in 
a  ma^^,  but  when  they  tiiul  their  dream■^  meltintr  awjv.  as  dreams  always 
d«).  thev  return  back  t<>  pa.--  a  whole  life  in  abusinij  the  Hindu.  Abu^e> 
arc  not  arguments  against  any  rcli^^ion,  nor  self-adulation  the  proof  of  the 
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truth  of  one's  tiwn.     Fur  .«;i.!:  I  .'..■■■  ..         ■*   ;•.•    .      1  :  -  ■•    .ir-    a  f..i\ 

Hindu  tc'lTl{)Ie>  in  SmuTIkmi  Ii.;.i  .\..-:-  \\  :;•:.  -.;^  -  ..•■•  'ilj..  .1  1  t-. 
sinjf  on  certiiiii  •»CLa>i'-n-.  >  i:.f.  '.  :".■::.  ..■■  :  "  ■  .  .-  •  \..\:.i>  :■.  t.  an  I  :ln 
llimlu  snciclv  ffcl>  it  .nil  ;-  'r\::j  .'-  .•■■'  *■  :•  ;  .  ■.'■'':.■  i*.  .1.  1  .'.i-i- 
wonicn  arc  nc\cr  iill"W.-!  r  ■•:.*•.  r  •■  ■•  !:.:.:.  :  ':.-  '•  \^.•^■'.'■.  .u\  .i«  t--: 
iheir  l>einij  |irif>lc>?i.->.  liu :-  ;•  i.  '.  :.•  ..  •:  .;.  ;  •.  >!  t:  m.  !■  <■  I  IiiL-iiix-i" 
to  Ca)>c  Ccnwirin. 

If  the  prociil  al-:.-L-.-.  ii<  h.  :■.  ;....••  '  •  •  n  ;  :  :.-::■.  ?!.(■  Ihiilii 
rchgion,  the  >anic  r<.l;j:'ii  I..1  i  ::.•  -•;•::«•■  r  ;.■  i  .  .1,..  .■  -..  ..  ;\  \ili:.  ii 
made  the  (Ircck  Iii>»i"fi.iii  -.;  .  "N-.-  II.:.!..  \i.  •■. -r  '..f.-wn  t--  ti  il  :in 
untruth,  no  Himlu  w-ii., ill  f.-:  >.\  .m.  t  '  •■  :.::  ■,  1  ;■  .  An  i  •  m  n  lu  tin- 
present  ilay,  N\lu'rc  i'*  tl.<-  >  :    i-'-  :    .\  •::    ii.  ■  :  ri.  :  '•■:    i:..iii  ■l:..ii  iii   lii<h;i.'' 

In  the  \d>[  |>I.Kc,  1  .i!:i  \'  :  ..  '.'  :  .  -■  ::  .  f-  :  '  -■  \\'.  ■  ■  :.f..  ;m-  tin-  L'if.it 
<ines  of  India,  ati'l  III  \  'ni.  ■    i.--  .  ::     :.     ■    '     .'  '•  •  .•    w.'.    :Mi.ifi-ii   .lin.iil 

them  has  L-«>nii.' I'mni  ::.::!  1:,  1,   :     ■•■    :■...•..'•  .    }':.■•  .:'i!l'   t!i:i..iv:li 

layer>  of  >uiK'r>l it i' in  ..!.:•.;.■  t'v.  1  »■.■«■  -a-  ■:  ;.  ••.•>■  Ttt.:-.!.  ..I  tl.i- 
Hindu  to  criticise  ilii  <  l:.ir  i- :«  i  :!•-.-:•  .'  ■  ;■  .:  1.  .1  !■..■  -i.jnii- 
f)ritv  of  the  fan.itii  .il  //..'  ■■  ".  •  <  .-  ■  ..'•  '■'  ■  .  ■  ;  -  ■  i".  !  :i>  '••  inj-'t  ■:  :  •  i]:.itc« 
the  oM  fal»le  of  .1  .-'I' .ui'i  ti  !.  '■.' r:;  "  N    •'  .1:    ■      •"'•'t. i.<f   "' :,'  t<.  I'm- 

ima^e  vou  arc  t\iri\:i.i^  ■•:•.    ■.    ..:    '   >   l.  :  i"    '  '       ■  '  ■  '^«'ii-  •■':••  p.»i;C 

from  the  life  of  the  un  .it   I  :ii[i-  m:    A!. 

A  certain  >liip  full  "f  \l"!i. III. !!i'-:.ii  I'  .■.■•.  \\  .  ■  .■  u  !■'  \I<- •  a.  <  )n 
its  way  a    l'<iiliiiK'iie--i-    \.-^t;    .  i]i'::'-:  \ui    n.-'    *:  •    !.i>.t\  wt-u   >>.iiiic 

copies  of  the  K'iMh.  1  !  ■■  l*--r'  ii.  :•■-•■  I  i:-.,-'  :  t'l--  ■•  ■■  j.|i  -  <•!  iln;  K"r.ui 
round  the  Ueik-  'i\  «i-.i.-  .i:i-:  j-jii-.'':  '..'•■  ■:  _  :  :..:l!.  f'.i-  >t:rct-  nt 
Ormuz.     It  lia|.|»<M..-.!   tl.j'   :'.  -  -,»•[■.   !'■  ■':._  .  .[    a..-  ■  i|-'it'.l   \-\   tin- 

Emperor's  men.  arni  .w  w  w  -.<    \  ■  .i-.-:  .---i!.'     ■  :■.■     ■  !  '•  ■    l".-.:  ••■. 

The  l<»ve  «'f  .Vkl  .i:  !■•:  :  ■  'r.  '■  t-:  ;-  \s-  \:.  wn,  .:i...  !.■-  !i,..t::vi  \\ .».-  a 
zealousMohaniinril.it..  h  j...  i.-  :  Ih-:  \-:-.  ir  •..  i  :■  1  -  .;•  •■!  :'•.-  tn.itniini 
of  the  sacred  1)«-»K  <■!  ti.r  \i--..i:i  :!.  •  '..r.-  it.  j"  1  ■.;■.•  1(  .:.-!... i. -.  ,.i;.l  >lic 
wi.shcd  that  Akliar  \m-i.II  ■;••  t'.'-  .m.'-  \\;'"'  ':.■•  l'.:!  '.•  .  I".;:  ';  .-  i.!..m;  man 
replied:  "Mutlu-i.  i!ii-m  .s,'ii<':.i:it  nun  "i-i  li-'  1  i:'".\  •l.'-\  i!i;i  ■■!  i!.-- K'-iiin. 
and  thev  treated  ii  m  a  nuninT  ^^lii^!l  i>  ;ln-  '-'.i-  '"H'  <-\  .•..:.■•■. ;:i. -.■.  I'lin  1 
know  the  kilorv  of  il:<  K-'t.ii)  .u.-i  :  li  r.;t-Ii  i"'i'.,  .ih'l  1  *  .itiin'*  ■.!*  h.i.-i- ms  .-.tif 
in  the  way  tluv  ili-l." 

Mr.  (I.'indlii-  n-in.nK-  \\^::  IdHdwciI  1«\-  t'\|)rr-^i()ii>  n' 
sviiipiithv  trniii  aiiH'H J-  '':<■   1  •(!  .  'm. 

The  Fftr  H^if^ti^t  ('hn  =  ■  i; :  l.v  :I  =  .  l<r\.  |.  A.  II. .wr.  I.rwi^- 
ton,  Maine. 

llie  Spirituxil    /,/ ./^    I'/  ///'     />>,//) If.'.    S'nf.fi :    1)V    Mi.    IJ.   IJ. 

Nagarkak,  lJ()ml);iv. 
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THE  KVKNlNr,  SF.SSIOX. 

Rev.  Augusta  J.  Ciiapin  in  th^  Chair. 

A  IV/ii/e  Life  for  Two;  by  Miss  Frances  E.  Willard. 
Read  by  xMr.  Wim.iam  Pipe. 

The  Worship  of  God  in  Man;  by  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Cadv 
Stanton.     Read  by  Miss  Susan  15.  Axthonv. 

Christianity  as  srrn  hv  a  loyai^cr  Arounii  the  World;  by  the 
Rev.  Francis  E.  Clark,  D.I).,  IJoston. 

The  Sixteenth  Day.    -Tlesdav,  September  26. 

The  Lord's  Prayer  was  said  bv  the  Rev.  James  S.  Dennis, 
D.D..  of  New  York. 

The  Attitude  of  Chri.\tiauity  toward  Other  jRe/ij^ions;  bv 
Professor  William  (\  Wilkinson,  of  the  I'nivcrsitv  of  Chi- 
cago. 

What  is,  and  What  is  not,  Relii:;ion ;  by  Mrs.  Julia  Ward 
Howe,  of  Hoston. 

The  Mission  of  Protestantism  in  Turkey;  bv  tlie  Rev.  A.  M. 
Ic.NADos.  Read  by  Mr.  Hekani  M.  Kikeichjian,  Constan- 
tinople. 

Tlie  Messa;^e  of  Christianity  to  other  Re/ii:;ions;  bv  tlie  Rev. 
Ja.mes  S.  Dennis,  D.D.,  of  Xew  Vork. 

l^ie  Leadin;^  J*07cers  of  Retii^ious  Thoui^ht  in  Franee;  bv 
the  Rev.  (J.  Bonet  Maukv,  Paris! 

THE    AFIERNOON    SESSION. 

The  Primitive  and  Prospective  Petii^ious  Union  of  the 
Human  Family;    by  the  Rev.  John  (Jmeinlr,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

The  Armenian  Church;  bv  Prof.  .\Iinas  Tchera/.  Lon- 
don. 

'Jhe  WorliFs  Peti\;ious  Debt  to  America;  by  Mrs.  Celia 
Parker  Woollev,  Chicairo. 

./  I'oice  from  the  Youn;^  Men  of  tlie  Orient;  by  Mr. 
Herani   M.  Kiretchjian,  Constantinople. 

Points  of  Contact  and  Cont/ast  Iwtioecn  Christian  and  Hindu 
Thoui^ht ;  bv  the  Rev.  R.  A.  IIlmk.  New  Haven.  Conn. 

jyte  Future  of  Rclij^ion  in  Japan;  by  \«>p.r lA  KinHIMoio, 
Okavama. 


SUMERkK  TEMl'LF,  AT  RAMNAGfiAK,  INOIA, 
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THE    EVENING    SESSION. 

Dr.  Alfred  WiLLiAMS  Momerie,  of  London,  in  the  Chair. 

What  is  Oiristianity  ?  A  Voice  from  the  Far  East;  by  the 
Rev.  J.  T.  YoKOi,  Japan. 

A  PreseNtatiopi  of  Buddhism;  in  addresses  bv  H.  Dhar- 
MAPALA,  of  Ceylon  ;  Messrs.  Y.  Kawai,  Soven  Shaku,  Kinza 
RiUGE  M.  HiRAi  and  Z.  Ashitzu,  of  Japan  ;  and  Mr.  Swami 
Vivekananda,  of  India. 

Seventeenth  Day.  — Morning  Session. 

The  Hall  of  Columbus  was  crowded.  Dr.  Barrows  presided 
and  the  Universal  Prayer  was  offered  by  Rev.  Dr.  McGilvarv, 
missionary  among  the  Laos,  after  which  the  Chairman  said  : 

The  morning  of  the  seventeenth  day  of  this  historic  assembly  hasconne, 
and  I  wish  to  express  the  feeling  of  thankfuhiess  which  I  have  in  my  heart 
to  Almighty  God  for  his  goodness  that  has  been  shown  to  us  so  continuously. 
And  I  wish  to  express  my  appreciation  of  the  fidelity  of  the  friends  who 
have  cooperated  in  making  this  Parliament  what  it  has  been. 

I  learned  this  morning  from  Prof.  Minas  Tcheraz,  that  grand  Armen- 
ian Christian,  that,  although  he  had  been  in  our  city  over  twenty  days,  he 
has  been  so  constantly  in  attendance  on  this  Parliament  that  he  has  seen 
the  White  Citv  onlv  once  in  the  davtime  and  once  in  the  cvenintr.  1  have 
noticed  the  same  faces  here,  day  after  day,  of  thoughtful  ministers,  laymen 
and  women  who  have  been  here  drinking  in  the  truth  that  has  l)een  given  to 
us,  and  enjoying  what  has  made  this  series  of  meetings  so  remarkable  and 
ennobling. 

And  now  that  the  last  dav  has  dawned,  I  wish  in  these  few  words  to 
express  my  gratitude  to  the  friends  who  have  worked  with  me,  for  their 
patience ;  and  to  the  newspaper  press  who  have  done  so  much  to  spread 
abroad  the  proceedings  of  this  Parliament.  This  evidence  of  enterprise  on 
the  part  of  the  press,  this  evidence  of  their  appreciation  of  the  significance  of 
this  Parliament,  is  so  noteworthy  that  it  has  been  frequently  spoken  of  by 
many  of  those  who  have  come  to  us  from  other  lands. 

Rev.  F.  \V.  M.  HuGENHOi/rz,  of  the  Liberal  Church  of  Hol- 
land, was  then  introduced  and  spoke  as  follows  : 

I  am  thankful  that  the  opportunity  has  been  given  to  me  of  bringing  to 
this  Congress  the  hearty  greetings  of  those  whose  representative  1  am  -the 
members  of  the  Confederation  of  Netherland  Prote.stants,  who  are  in  the 
most  perfect  sympathy  with  this  entcrj)rise.  It  is  gratifying  indeed  to 
remember  that,  while  we  are  leathered  toircther  here  m  Chicago,  c-verywhere 
in  the  world  hosts  of  sympathetic  men  and  women  are  joining  us  in  spirit 
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an<l  praying  for  our  sm:cc>s.  I.nokinvj  for  the  results  of  our  I'arliament  we 
must  not  forget  that  it  is  airt-adv  a  result  in  itself,  a  glorious  resuh  of  the 
advanced  concejition  of  religion  as  a  common  good  of  mankiml.  Truth  and 
untruth  do  nut  come  together  for  a  peaceful  meeting.  Divine  revelation  and 
diabolical  inflation  do  not  seek  each  other  for  mutual  edification.  That, 
therefore,  the  different  religions  of  the  world  actually  did  come  together,  is 
it.self  a  truth  of  the  arlvanced  religious  thought  of  our  age. 

Now  admit  those  who  have  prej>ared  the  way  for  this  Tarliamcnt.  I 
may  point  with  pride  to  this  Holland  C^>nfe<leratit)n  of  Protestants,  whose 
single  aim,  according  to  its  constitution,  is  ami  alrcadv  has  been  ior  more 
than  twenty  years  to  promote  the  free  development  *'(»f  the  religious  life 
within  the  churches  and  bevond,"  without  anv  tlogmatic  or  denominational 
addition.  This  our  Protestant  bond  therefore  must  hail  with  enthusiasm  this 
fulness  of  the  times.  Their  delei,'ate  must  feel  at  home  amid  these  thous- 
ands, all  of  the  members  of  the  same  confederation,  though  not  Dutchmen 
all  of  them,  nearly  all  (»f  lliem  promoters  of  the  free  development  of  tlie 
religious  life. 

And  now,  how  shall  this  ami  be  reached  ?  What  will,  what  must  be, 
the  result  of  the  Parliament  ?  I  trust  it  will  put  a  stop  to  the  mutual  rivalry 
of  the  various  religions,  in  order  to  show  that  one  religion,  if  not  the  only 
good  and  true  one,  still  nuKst  be  c«>nsi<lered  as  the  best  of  all.  Religion  is 
in  such  a  way  influenced  by  climate,  race  and  tradition,  that  uhat  is  the  best 
for  one  cannot  to  the  same  deiiree  satisfv  the  wants  of  another. 

No.  there  is  a  better  rivalry  promising  greater  and  surer  success.  Let 
all  of  us  move  to  >ee  which  of  us  can  best  and  soonest  live  up  to  the  highest 
demands  of  his  religion,  which  of  us  Ur>i  can  overcome  the  sad  differences 
between  creed  and  deed,  between  his  profcs>ed  and  his  applied  religion. 

And  whenever  we  discover,  as  in  these  days  we  could  many  times,  when- 
ever we  discovei  in  each  other's  religion  s<)niethintr  that  is  lacking  or  less 
developed  in  our>.  let  us  trv  to  aim  that  such  precious  good  shall  enrich  our 
own  religion  with  the  spiritual  [)leasures  found  elsewhere. 

This,  indeed,  will  be  to  promote  the  free,  the  unprejudiced  develop- 
ment of  the  religious  life,  by  which,  if  all  of  us  are  thus  advancing  along  our 
different  lines,  at  the  end  we  will  meet  each  other  on  the  heights,  whi-n  the 
consciousness  of  being  noai  to  (jod  will  lill  all  his  children  with  everlasting  jov. 

Mr.  WiM  lAM  L.  ToMi.iNs,  of  Cliicaijo,  was  presented  and 
made  an  address  on  Relig^ion  and  Miisi(\  wliicli  was  received 
with  great  favor.  'J'lie  Chairman  then  presented  Dr.  E.  (i. 
HiRSCH  in  the  following  words: 

The  leading  thought  of  to-day  is  ultimate  and  universal  religi<»n.  and 
surely  if  anyone  has  a  right  to  speak  of  that  it  is  a  representative  of  the 
Hebrew  race.  Dr.  Emil  G.  Hirsch,  oi  Chicago,  who  calls  himself,  and  he  is, 
a  thorough  American.     He  represents  a  people  whose  contributions  to  the 
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f<ri»;^.'/fi  'A  tbf;  w/fl'l  arc-  ctrtainly  greater  than  lho»<:  of  any  olhc*"  nation. 
titA  I  have  ((r«;at  {/i<;a-iir<:  in  intro'^lur;m{<  I)r.  Hir>ch  to  thi^  Parliament. 

J'JrmfHii    of    Universal  Reli)^ion;  by   Dr.   K.    (i.    HiRscH. 

Swedrnhori^  and  thf  Jlarmony  of  Religions ;    by  Rev.  L.  P. 

Thr  IVorhf;  Salvation;  liy  Rev.  JriHN  Dl'Kf:  McFadden. 

7//^  ^y^/zA'  i*o%\ihlf  Method  of  Oiri>tian  Unijication;  bv 
Kkv.  Wilijam  R.  Arr^Kk,  r»f  Boston. 

('hrisiianity  and  Evolution;  In'  IVof.  Hknky  Drummond, 
read  bv  Rt-v.  I'rank  M.  Hkisiol. 

AFIKK\(>ON    SKSSION. 

Tht.'  Ilail  of  (.'olumbus  was  not  adccjuate  for  the  throngs 
w!hi  sought  admission.      Dr.  I^akrows  presided. 

The  chairriian  read  tlic  following  poem  contributed  by 
Laura  Ormision  (.'ham  : 

rilK    WOKI.DS    I'AKLIAMKNT. 

•*  It  I-  hinh  iihidr  of  our  all  nation  <  of  (lir  tart/i."' 

'I'lic  N«*\v  WuiMn  i;ill  Inith  summoned  men  to  praver: 
An<l  svvilt  airos>  tlif  (khmu's  path  of  foam, 
AIjjiiis'  iIu-  mountain  tiacks,  (»r  ilcscrt's  vrlinc. 
Or  <lu\vn  the  old  world  vallcvs,  tlu'V  have  C(»me. 

( )  v,'«»l<hn.  olden  Ivast  I 

Ki^Iil  welcome  t(»  the  feast. 

'I'he  New  \\"«)rld  welcomes  vou 

In  the  most  h«»Iv  name  of  (iod, 

"I  lie  .New  Wnild  welc«»me.s  vou. 

Tile  New  World's  call  hath  summoned  men  to  praver: 
All  Cluistendnm  hath  felt  her  ^rcat  heart  beat, 
.\nil    l*".ui«»pe'>  nu's.venijers  from  evervwhere 
Stdl  wake  the  echoe>  with  their  comini;  feel. 

« >.  Musslum.m  and  (iieek  I 

The  v:l.id  New  World  iloth  seek 

With  (hiistian  and  with  Jew. 

Ill  ihe  most  holv  name  oi  (itxl, 

I  o  Ii 'N e  .ni«l  w elciune  \ou. 

The  New  WoiM's  c.dl  iiath  summoned  men  l<»  prner: 
.\nd    \tiuM  haih  heani  the  call  and  cried 
To  III  I  m«»sl  noble  >ons  to  haste  and  sh.ue 
The  l»it>theihoo,|  ot  wt>iship  sivie  bv  side. 
«  >.  hciiN  ot  I  ibeitv  \ 

W\\\  neci"  biothers.  \e. 

\t  last  at  one  w  ith  vou. 

In  the  m«^sl  holv  name  of  liod. 

The  New  World  welcomes  vou. 
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l''or  ill  I  till'  ori'cils  nf  men  have  vauw  t<»  |»raise. 
AncI  kneel  and  wnr.ship  at  the  threat  white  throne 
Of  (iiKJ,  the  i'ather  nl   us  all,  and  rai>e 
'1  he  all  world's  praver  to  Ilini.  the  (ireat  Alone, 

( >,  creeil>,  wliate'er  ye  be  I 

The   Truth  shall   make  you  free. 

And  Ik*  \e  old  or  new 

In  the  most  holv  name  of  ( iod 

Ihe  New  Wnrld   weleonies  nuu. 

Let  Mi>>e-^  >till  \n'  ii;vereiu'ed.  and  the  name 
<  )f  IJuddha  llll  hi>  wor>hi|nrs  wilh  a\\«'. 
Still  lit  Moliamnuil  fr<.m  hi>  peopU-  claim 
A  s«»lier  life  and  c:on«hhI  ;i>  liifoie. 
\'et  iKUii^ht  of  outhink  >li.ill    he  >arritieed 
1>\'  which  man  d"th  hi>  .^oiiiV  hori/«»n  ^<an, 
J"'tir  ovir  :ill  the  cn'cd.-  thr  faei'  of  (  liri>l 
(ilows  with  \\liil<'  vjlorv  on  the  I;ki-  ot  ni;ni. 
And  all  th<'  s\  inbols  human  tt •ar>  ha\e  >tained. 
And  e\erv  path  <»f  pi  aver  mans  feet  have  trod, 
lla\e  nearer  kuowledj^t-  ..f  the  I'":ither  u'ained 
h\>T  back  of  >oul  and  synd'o)  standeth  (jo«i 

In  fullne"-s  (»f  the  time, 

I'tmn  evcrv  cieed  and  ilime, 

I  he  New  Worl.I  and  the  (  )|d 

l'ra\  in  the  aue  of  ( i«'ld. 

In  'iMc  va>t  ho>t  on  l)inded  knee 

The  <  )ld  and  New.  in  unitv 

(  )|    I  I  Mill's  iJenial  Lfood 

To  l".a>t  and  \\\  >t  foicxei  u'iven, 

rroilaim  in  >ii^'ht  of  lit-aMn. 

In  the  most  hojv  Tumie  of  (Iod, 

Immortal  Ihdthciho.id. 

Dr.  V.  A.  N'op.i  1  read  a  li-1  <»f  tbe  hiimlred  best  books 
rcroiiniiciulrd  bv  llic  ProicstaiU  I'\ aiiLJ:cli<  a!  ('oinmittco:  after 
vvhic'h  iIr'  |)rt»(  ci.'(biiL;s  of  th<.'  Pailiaiiiciit  wcic  continued  in 
the  followini^  ord;^r  : 

77/r  /hi/^fisfs  in  [Ii>t(^r\;  bv  Kcv.  (Ifj  )kj;K  ('.  Lokimkk, 
D.I).,  of  IJoslon. 

The  Ultimatr  Rcli'^'u^n :  bv  ni>]io|)  Jmhn  J.  Kkank,  of 
VVashinirton. 

Oi/i^t,  tJir  Cnitifr  of  Miinkifit/:  bv  Rev.  (iinkOK  D.XXA 
BoARDMAN,  of  IMiiLuk'lpbia. 
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SCIKXTIFIC  SKCTION. 

Parallel  with  the  meetings  in  the  Hall  of  Columbus,  were 
sessions  in  Hall  HI,  where  papers  of  a  more  scientific  and  less 
popular  character  were  read.  These  pai)ers  were  often  followed 
by  free  conferences  over  the  topics  treated. 

Friday,  SKPrKMHKK  15,  10  a.m. 

The  Practical  Si  nicr  of  the  Science  of  Jvc/ii^iofis  to  the  Cause 
of  Reli^^iotis  Unity  a/tif  to  Missionary  I\piterprise :  by  the  Chair- 
man, Mr.  Mkrwin-Makik  Snm  i.. 

Japanese  Jhntdhi.^ ni  .•  b v  J ^  1:1 1: k  C < )  k ( >  K  k  iu'  r a  i  i  ,  Tokyo, 
Japan. 

Influence  of  /\^^yptio//  /\\'tii:^i()n  on  Other  Reli;^ions :  l>y  J.  A. 

S.   (rRANT-I^KV.   CaJTi),   l^LTVpl. 

(rcnesis  anit  Dere/o/^ntc/tf  of  Confucianism  :  bv  Dr.  Ernest 
Fabkr,  SluinLclKii,  CliiiiM. 

\Vii>NK>i)\\ ,  Skpi  i.Mi'.hk  JO,  io:;oA.M. 

Symposium  on  ihc  relation  belwccn  Rclii^non  and  Science: 
Sir  William    Dxwson's    Rrti^i^io  Scientio-    (read   bv   Chair- 
man ;   repeated  from  Lari^a'  Hall).      I)is(ussed  bv  : 
Dr.  Tatl  Car  is,  l-^ditor  of   7he  Moni^t. 
Dr.  Adolth  P.Ri)i)i!K(  k,  of  Hannover,  (iermanv. 
Rev.  (1.  T.  CwDi  IN,  of  China. 
Dr.  KrnlnI    I"\I'.i  u.  of  ( 'liina. 
Rev.  1''aiiikk  D'\ki;\,  of  Paris. 
Elder  1>.  II.  Kor.LRi.-,  of  l-tah. 
Jud,L(e  Rr^si-.i  1,  of  Cliicaii^o. 

Till  R>|)\N.   SlI'llMIIKR    21,    lo::;o  A.M. 

Reminiscences  of  the  Xatire  Rrtixi<>ns  of  the  XcTk'  //etnit/es: 
Rev.  John  C.  Paion,  D.D.      Read  by  the  Chairman. 

AP  IFRNOON    sLSsION. 

7he  Estimate  of  Human  Dii^nity  in  the  Lower  Retii^ions: 
L.  Mararillikr.    Read  bv   the  (.'hairman. 

St>we  Popular  Superstitions  in  Morocco  and  E\;\pt :  Rev.  B.  I'\ 
Kidder,  Ph.D.     Read  by  the  Chairman. 
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Confcrtfuc  on  Popular  Superstitious;  Profs,  (i.  S.  (!( )<)!)- 
spKKi),  Adoi.ph  I^>Koi)nKc;K.  and  Mkr\vi\-Marik  Snki.i.. 

Elements  of  L  'niversal  Religious  A^^reenient  in  Mankinil;  on 
the  Conditions  and  Perspectives  of  a  Puture  Cfiiversal  Relii^ion; 
Prof.  Alukkt   Rkvillk,  of  l*aris.     Read  l)v  the  Chairman. 

The  Classification  of  Religions:  Prof.  Jkax  Rkvii.lk,  Editor 
of  La  Revue  de  F Pfistoire  des  Relii^ions,  Paris.  Read  by  the 
Chairman. 

Conference  on  the  Classification  if  Rtli\;ions:  I'rofs.  (i.  S. 
(looDsi^KKD,  Adoi.i'h  J>k«>i)r.ii  K.  aiid  Makik  Snki.i.. 

Fkii»av,  Skti  kmi'.i-.k    jj,    10:30   A.M. 

Address  hv  Rev.  Swami  Vivkkananda. 
Conference  on   Orthodox  Hinduism  and  the   I'edanta  Philo- 
sophy, 

\\\  KkNooN    SKSSlON. 

Address  bv  Mk.  1>ak>hmi  Xakain.  of  Lahore,  India.  Secre- 
tary of  the  Ka\asth  Comiuunitv: 

Mr.  Narasima  CuAki,  a  Prahman  of  Madras,  representini^ 
the  Sei  V'aishnava  Scd  and  the  Visislitadwaili  l1iih)so|)liy  : 

Rev.  Swami   Vivkkananda.  a  Sannva>i.  or  Monk  : 
And  hv  Mr.  M  krwin-.M  arik  Sni  i.i.. 

Conferencr  on  the    Modern  Religions  of  India . 

S\irKI>AV,  SkI'IKMRKR    2V 

Address  hv  Kix/i-.   Ruck    M.  IIirm.oI'  the   Mno   Sliin  Ji 
branch  of  tlie  Rin/ai  Zen  <e(  t   of    laj);nicM'   Ihiddhisiii. 
.\ddress  bv  Swami  Vi\  i.kanandx. 
Conference  on  the  \nhjcct  (f  the  Jcrcgoing  addresses, 

SiNinN ,  Si  i'I  iMr.KR  24. 

.Address  bv  Mr.  Thomas  Wii  t.iam>. 
Conference  on  the  tenets  ol  the  Christadeljjhians. 
Addres>  bv  Mr.  Mi  rwin-Marik  Snki.i.. 
Conference  on  Mornionism. 

Moxdav,  Skrtfmp.f.r  25. — MoRXixc;  Skssion. 
The  Dev  Dharm  Mission ;  by  Mohcn  Dkv.     Read  by  the 
Chairman. 
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The  0/i\i^ifi  of  Shintoistn:  by  the  Rev.  J'akayosha  Matsu- 
GAMA.     Read  by  the  Chairman. 

ShintoisfH  in  the  Past  and  the  Present;  by  Pktf.k  (iORO 
Kaburaji. 

Conference  on  Shintoism. 

AFTERNOON    SKSSION. 

Importance  of  Philosophy  to  the  Science  of  Petii^^ions;  bv  Mr. 
Mkrwin-Marik  Snk.i.i,. 

Inswers  of  the  Ad^ciiita  Philosophy  to  Reti'^ioifs  Proh terns; 
by  Manilal  N.  D'mvkdi.  Read  i)y  Prof.  (i.  S.  (ioonsPEED,  of 
the  University  of  C'liiratro. 

The  Visishtadwaiti  Schooi  of  Hinituism  ;  \^\  S.  Fakthacar- 
athv  Arjanoar,  of  Madras.     Read  by  the  Chairman. 

Poem  of  Greeting  to  the  J\irliiiment  (in  Marfithi)  :  by  Purn- 
SHOTTAM  B.  Josh  I  ;  the  author's  transhition  read  by  the  Chair- 
man. 

The  Reti;^ion  of  the  Xorth  Am  eric  on  /ndions  ;  Miss  Alice 
C.  Fletcher,  repeated  from  Liirue  Hall. 

The  History  and  Tenets  of  the  Jain  Faith  :  bv  Mr.  V.  N. 
(Jandht,  of  Hombav  Conferen(e  of  the  Jain  Faith. 

'I he    Essence    of    the    Hindu    RcIi::;ion  :     by    Row    Swami 

VlVEKANANDA. 

SEPrEMIJEK    27,    10:30  A.NL         OVKRIIOW    MfKIINi;. 

The  Future  Reli^^ious  Unity  of  Man/cind:  by  Rev.  (iro.  '1'. 
Candlin. 

Ttie  Civic  Church;  by  Mr.  W'm.  T.  Si  fad. 

Wliy  Protestant  Missions  in  China  should  Unite  in  usin^  the 
Term  Tien  Chu  for  God;  by  Rev.  IIfnkv  Ulodoef,  D.D., 
of   Fekini^. 

Tlie  Shaker  Communitx :  by  Mr.  Daniel  Offoro. 


CHAPTER  V. 
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BKFORK  l)rinL,nni(  to  an  end  tlic  clironicK"  of  the  Parlia- 
ment, it  will  \k'  well  at  this  point  to  (li-><  rihc  a  few  inci- 
dents which  make  u|)  a  part  of  lhi>  history.  \'erv  nmch  of 
the  best  life  of  this  tirsl  i^rcat  (onvenlion  of  the  world's  relii:- 
ious  leaders  was  lived  <)iil>idc  the  dailv  meetinLjs  in  the  Hall  of 
Columbus.  'J1ie  frieii(l-lnj)s  whi(  h  were  formed,  and  the 
social  intercourse  enjoved  will  be  a  j)art  of  the  Parliament's 
contribution  to  that  true  rharity  in  which,  as  Lord  Paeon  said, 
**  there  is  no  e\(  e».  ' 

Several  devotional  iueetin.LC>  luid  been  held  in  the  earlv 
morning  hours,  under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  'I'heodore  F. 
Seward,  the  founder  of  the  llrotherhood  of  Christian  Unitv, 
and  Mr.  Seward  had  al>o  conducted  conferences  in  the  inter- 
ests of  a  (  hjser  union  of  Christian  dis<iples.  The  chronicle  of 
the  Parliament  would  not  be  coinjilete  without  a  reference  to 
these  efforts  and  to  Mr.  Seward's  work  in  brin^im^  before 
the  minds  of  ('hri<tian>  their  great  o|)portuuit\  and  great  duty 
to  come  into  (loser  and  more  a(  ti\c  fellow-hip. 

( )n  the  evenim,^  of  September  ri.  the  openm:;  day  of  this 
historic  convention,  the  Chairmau  uax'c  a  ie<t'plion  to  the  for- 
eign deleu^Ut"-  attending  the  Parliament  ol  ReliLiioiis,  at  the 
beautiful  home  of  Mr.  and  Mr^.  A.  ( '.  ParlN-ti  on  Prairie 
avenue.  The  LTra*  iou-  lio-spitalitics  extended  by  the  host  and 
h<»ste»  to  the  i-epr(<cnt.it ive-  of  all  the  chief  faiths  and  of  all 
the  leading  di\i^ion>  of  ( 1iristench)m  form  a  delii^htful  part  of 
the  memorio  whic  h  m.mv  hundred^  of  invited  gue>ts  will  ever 
cherish  of  the  golden  September  ihu's  of  i  Sc^  ^  The  halls  and 
rooms  of  Mr.  P.artlett'>  home  were  beautifully  and  appropri- 
atelv  dec  orated  with  manv  hundreds  of  Hags  of  all  nations. 
Assisting  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hartlett  and   Dr.  Harrows  in  receiving 
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ihoir  guests  were  Mrs.  Potter  Palmer,  Mrs.  Charles  Henrotin, 
the  Archbishop  of  Zante,  and  Bishop  Keane.  Among  those 
present,  besides  the  scholars  and  distinguished  guests  whose 
names  appear  in  the  first  day's  chronicle  of  the  Parliament, 
may  be  mentioned  Archbishop  Nicholas,  of  the  Russian -Greek 
Church,  San  Francisco,  and  Bishop  Ryan,  of  Buffalo.  Proba- 
bly no  such  company,  representing  so  large  a  diversity  of 
nations  and  faiths,  ever  gathered  before  in  an  American 
residence. 

A  public  reception  to  the  members  of  the  Parliament  was 
given  by  President  Bonney  on  Tuesday  evening,  September 
12,  in  the  ample  halls  of  the  Art  Institute.  This  was  attended 
by  thousands.  On  Thursday  evening,  September  14,  Mrs. 
Potter  Palmer,  President  of  the  Board  of  Lady  Managers,  gave 
a  reception  to  the  delegates  attending  the  Parliament,  at  the 
Woman's  Building  in  Jackson  Park.  Through  the  kindness 
of  President  Higinbotham,  of  the  World's  Columbian  Exposi- 
tion, electric  launches  were  i>rovided  for  a  number  of  distin- 
guished foreign  delegates,  and  they  were  given  an  opportunity 
of  witnessing  the  beautiful  illuminations  in  the  Court  of 
Honor.  At  the  Woman's  Ihiilding  Mrs.  Palmer  made  a 
delightful  address  of  welcome.  This  was  followed  with  an 
address  by  T.  W.  Palmer,  President  of  the  World's  Columbian 
Commission.  It  was  Mrs.  Palmer's  earnest  wish  to  secure 
authoritative  statements  with  regard  to  the  condition  of  women 
in  other  lands,  and  appropriate  addresses  in  response  to  her 
desires  were  made  by  the  Archbishop  of  Zante,  Hon.  Pung 
Kwang  Yu.  Mr.  Dharmapala.  Mr.  Mozoomdar,  and  Mr.  Vive- 
kananda. 

On  Saturday  afternoon,  September  16,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E. 
W.  Blatchford  gave  a  delightful  reception  to  the  delegates  and 
others  attending  the  Parliament  and  to  many  leading  citizens 
of  Chicago  at  their  home  on  LaSalle  avenue.  This  was  an 
occasion  of  rare  pleasure,  and  many  were  present  who  were  not 
in  the  city  in  time  to  attend  the  first  reception  on  Monday 
evening. 

Not  only  Mr.  and   Mrs.  Blatchford,  but  many  others  in 
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Chicago,  inclucliiii;  prominein  Clirislian  uiid  Jewisli  ministers, 
extended  cordial  hospitalities  in  tlicir  lioiiies  and  churches  to 
the  men  of  the  Orient,  and  to  tlic  ri'|)rcsentatives  of  various 
faiths,  who  were  made  to  feci  the  warmth,  courtesv  and  pleasure 
of  a  true  American  welcome. 

It  was  with  a  sort  of  [lailunic  caifcrness  lii.it  the  friends  of 
the   Parliament    looked   forward   to  its  closing  session.      All 


aniiripatcd  a  renewal  ni  ilie  thnilin,:;  and  hiihcrionni-aralieled 
scenes  of  the  ojienui^'  day.  hut  liesides  all  this  was  the  aLUi<i- 
pated  sorrow  of  ^jioken  farewells.  It  will  he  iiii|)ossJhle  to 
descrilie,  and  adeiiuately  interpret  to  ihn:.e  who  were  not 
there,  the  i,'reat  meetin^-s  with  which  the  rarliamerit  concluded. 
The  final  yatherini,'  was  alto.L;et!uT  woriliy  of  what  has  heen 
deeiueil  the  must  si.i;nifiiant  and  imiioriaiU  <(>nferencc  ever 
held.      .More  than  seven  tliinisaiul  persons  were  crowded  into 
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-_-"t  Hills  ::  Wjshini^ton  and  Columbus.  For  more  than  an 
!i  'ir  ~c::-re  the  time  announced  the  eairer  crowds  swept  up 
i^-i--.-?:  :he  d'jors  of  the  Art  Palace.  The  throni:  extended 
frii.  :r.e  doorways  to  Michigan  avenue  and  thence  for  half 
i.  :' >.k  :c  cither  direction.  It  is  said  that  ticket  >peculators 
Were  i.:  work,  and  that  three  and  four  dollars  were  demanded 
itjI  z-3,:d  vjt  card>  which  admitted  onlv  to  the  Hall  of  Wash- 
.n^'ton  where  the  overflow  meetini^  was  held  and  the  entire 
prOj6:rani  was  rc[»eated.  It  is  quite  within  bound-  to  sav  that 
the  spirit  of  the  t  losing  sessions  of  the  Parliament  wa^  Pente- 
costal. Such  inanifestatii^ns  of  love,  fraiernitv,  hopeful 
religious  enthusiasm,  the  world  has  never  seen  before  in  anv 
such  assembly  of  the  children  of  our  common  Father.  An 
eye-witness  reports  :  **  Never  since  the  confusion  of  tongues 
at  Babel  have  so  manv  religions,  so  manv  creeds,  stood  side 
by  side,  hand  in  hand,  and  almost  heart  to  heart,  as  in  the 
great  amphitheater  last  night.  On  the  creat  platform  of  Colum- 
bus Hall  sat  the  representatives  of  creeds  and  sects  that  in  bv- 
gone  days  hated  one  another  with  a  hatred  that  knew  no  modera- 
tion. The  last  and  closini:  scene  of  the  irreat  Parliament  of 
Religions  is  one  that  will  live  forever  in  the  meiiiorv  of  those 
who  were  so  fortunate  as  to  be  spectators.  The  great  Hall  of 
Columbus  was  illuminated  bv  a  mvriad  of  lights.  Hverv  inch  of 
room  was  used  by  the  greatest  crowd  that  ever  >at  within  its 
walls.  On  the  stage,  beneath  the  folds  oi  the  rlao:s  of  all 
nations,  were  the  repreNcniativos  of  all  reli^'ions.  The  dull, 
black  and  somber  raiment  of  the  \Ve>t  onlv  intensified  the 
radiantly  contrasted  garbs  of  the  (Oriental  priests." 

Twit  e  durin;^  the  evening  llash- light  photographs  were 
taken  of  the  l::-t«»ric  group  on  the  platform.  President  Bon- 
r.vv  jr.d  ('r..i;r::ijn  P>arr«)ws  presided  alternatelv.  Among 
:':."-'.-  prc-v"!  'ir.  the  phitform  be-ido^  the  twcniv-four  who 
Vr  Pi   i»i-t   :r.   :hr   -i.cakin^^   iiiav  be  menii«»r.cil  :    IV.  Carl  von 

•  ■  V 

P.^rrj'.-r.  •  f  >'Avficn.  the  J.\paiu'>e  lliuidh:-t  priest-  \\!u»  liad 
i' r-:.-r*:  -■  :»:« •"rr- ::e  and  |ilca<ant  a  jun  ot  ihe  h>tt»ri«  Con- 
jre-.  P":-. <:•::.:  K-./aki  ..f  Kyoi,..  R^v.  r>.  P.  Na-arkar  i»f 
B'.'::.i..  iv.    M'.  N  :r.i-:-iia    ..f    Madras.  Paulu-^  M«>oit  ot    Liberia, 
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Mr.  H.  M.  Kireichjian  of  Con^tanlinopk*,  Rev.  R.  A.  Hume 
of  India,  Dr.  Fahcr  of  Siianghai,  Rt-v.  !•'.  \V.  N.  Ihii^onholiz  of 
Holland,  Rt.  Rev.  John  Moore,  1).I).  (Catholic),  of  St.  Aui^mis- 
tine,  Florida,  Rev.  (..'hri>toi)hore  |ii)ara,  An  himandriie  of  the 
Apostolic  and  Patriarchal  Thioni.-  of  the  C)rthodox  Church  in 
Syria  and  the  Wholo  l')ast.  Mr.  Kwai,  Translator  for  the  Chinese 
I^e^ation.  Rev  Dr.  M<('iil\ciiv  of  the  Laos.  Father  Phiamholis 
of  the  (ireirk  Chinch,  .Mr.  riieodon-  !'.  Srward.  Mi>>  Su^an  1]. 
Anthonv,  and  Dr.  Sarah  llaiki-ll  Sirvcii^on.  Manv  hundreds 
of  the  leadini^  cili/cn<  of  Chicago  wrrc  in  the  audience. 
toi(ether  with  hundreds  t)f  KadinLi  di\iiic^  and  scholars  from 
all  parts  of  the  (ouutrv.  The  Lialhrics  were  occupied  bv  more 
than  five  hundred  uieinher-  (»f  the  Apollo  Cluh,  who  opened 
the  exen  ises  of  ihe  exeuiuL:  })\  siu-in-,  under  the  leadershi|) 
of  Prof.  William  L.  Tomiin-.  "Fift  Cp  \'our  Heads.  ()  \'e 
(rates  "  (Handel  I. 

At  the  re<ni«-i  ot  Pre^itleut  liounev.  the  irreat  a^sem])lv 
then  aro>e  and  ^ilullI\■  iiiM-ketl  the  Me^-inLr  <;f  (iod.  ('ardinal 
Newnjan's  matclile»  Ininn.  ••  i.e. id.  Kiudlv  Fiirht,"  was  then 
sun,t(  l.)V  the  Apollo  (  lul). 

Many   kind   wonU  wcic  -j-okeii  diiriiiL^Mhe  <  lo^im^^  >essions 

which  the  Fdilor  ot  ihc-M'  \ohii||,->,  wc.uld  M^irallv  prefer  to  have 

omitted  froui    ilie   leiord.   luit    he   lu^   l>een    persuaded    hv    his 

fellow-editor^    thai    llir    liuth    of    liistorv    re<piire^    the    literal 

reproduction.  ><o   |;ir  .i<   i-   j»o-^iMe.   ol"  ihe   uHer.uKev    at    the 

cIosiuLT  ses>ion.      Pre^idi  ut   iJoun«.v  re. pleated  the  (  li.iirman  to 

present  s«.)m«-  of   the  distini^ui^lied  Linests  who  IkkI  taken  active 

part  in  tlie  Parli.imeiU.      l)i'.   IJarrow^  -aid  : 

'Hit.-  fit.-Nf  >^Jn.■.lk.^  wlif'iu  1  li.nc  tin."  Ii 'ii'>i  I"  iutt<nlinr  is  l)r.  .Miivd 
W  .\I'»riu'rif,  "t  I  ■•iid-iii.  ulintii  wo  all  kiuw  ;i>  a  Imlliant  man.  aiwl  wlidin 
\vc  all  Iia\c  ili.M  i.\ti.«:  i^  a  m  iv  ln\al'lt'  man.  aii'l  In:  lia>  t^omi-  t«i  Imvc  the 
NVhiti'  ('it\.  riiii  ,1-..  .uii!  i.'n-  l':iiliam(.-nt  I'f  k«.'liei"n-.  WIkmi  Ik-  >:<'«■>  I»atk 
tnliisnati\t  lanij  aii<i  -tanil-  ">ii  j.'in'li)n  I'ti'lm*  avrain.  an<l  thinks  of  «iur 
WuiiilV  laii.  Ik-  \\;li  n->  tli>ul'!  »a\  :  "  rii'ini^h  !•>>(  to  >iLdil,  tn  MMiiu-iii* 
tkar." 

Dr.  Momerie,  who  received  a  heartv  LcreetinL,^  spoke  as 
fc;llows  : 
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Before  we  j)art  I  wish  to  say  three  things.  First  of  all  1  want  to  tender 
my  warmest  congratulations  to  Dr.  Barrows.  I  do  not  believe  there  is 
another  man  living  who  could  have  carried  this  Congress  through  and  made 
it  such  a  gigantic  success.  [Applause.]  It  needed  a  head,  a  heart,  an 
energy,  a  common  sense  and  a  pluck  such  as  I  have  never  known  to  be 
united  before  in  a  single  individual. 

During  my  stay  in  Chicago  it  has  been  my  singular  good  fortune  to  be 
received  as  a  guest  by  the  kindest  of  hosts  and  the  most  charming  of  host- 
esses, and  among  the  many  pleasures  of  their  brilliant  and  delightful  table, 
one  of  the  greatest  has  been  that  I  have  sat  day  by  day  by  Dr.  Borrows,  and 
day  by  day  I  have  learned  to  admire  and  love  him  more.  In  the  successes 
that  lie  before  him  in  the  future  I  shall  always  take  the  keenest  interest ; 
but  he  has  already  achieved  something  that  will  eclipse  all.  As  Chairman 
of  this  first  Parliament  of  Keligi(»ns  he  has  won  immortal  glory  which  noth- 
ing in  the  future  can  diminish,  which  I  fancy  nothing  in  the  future  can  very 
much  augment. 

Secondly,  I  should  like  to  offer  my  congratulations  to  the  .\merican 
people.  This  Parliament  of  Religions  has  been  held  in  the  new  world.  I 
confess  I  wish  it  had  been  held  in  the  old  world,  m  my  own  country,  and 
that  it  had  had  its  origin  in  my  own  church.  It  is  the  greatest  event  so  far 
in  the  histt^ry  of  the  worW,  and  it  has  been  held  on  American  soil.  I  con- 
gratulate the  people  of  America.  Their  example  will  be  followed  in  time  to 
come  in  other  countries  an<l  by  other  per)ples.  but  there  is  one  honor  which 
will  always  be  America'>—  the  honor  of  having  led  the  way.  And  certainly 
I  should  like  to  offer  my  congratulations  to  you,  the  citizens  of  Chicago. 

While  our  minds  are  full  of  the  Parliament,  1  cannot  forget  the  Fair.  I 
have  seen  all  the  expositi«»ns  t)f  Europe  during  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years, 
and  I  am  sure  I  do  not  exaggerate  when  I  say  that  your  Exposition  is  greater 
than  all  the  rest  put  together.  But  your  Parliament  of  Religions  is  far 
greater  than  your  Ex|K)sition.  There  have  been  plenty  of  expositions  before. 
Yours  is  the  best,  but  it  is  a  c«)mparatively  common  thing.  The  Parliament 
of  Religions  is  a  new  thing  in  the  world.  Most  people,  even  those  who 
regarded  the  idea  with  pleasure,  thought  that  it  was  an  impossibility.  But 
it  has  been  achieved.  Here  in  this  Hall  of  Columbus  vast  audiences  have 
assembled  day  after  d.ay,  the  members  of  which  came  from  all  churches  and 
from  all  >ects,  and  sometimes  from  no  church  at  all.  Here  they  sat  side  by 
>ide  during  long  -I  had  almost  said  weary  hours;  the  hours  would  have 
been  weary  but  fr)r  their  enthusiasm.  Here  they  .sat  side  by  side  during  the 
long  hours  «»f  the  day  listening  to  doctrines  which  they  had  been  taught  to 
regard  with  contempt,  listening  with  resj)cct,  with  s)inpathy,  with  an  caniest 
desire  to  learn  something  which  would  improve  their  own  doctrines. 

And  here  on  the  platform  have  sat  as  brethren  the  representatives  of 
churches  and  sects  which,  during  bygone  centuries,  hated  and  cursed  one 
another,  and  scarcely  a  word  has  fallen  from  any  of  us  which  could  possibly 
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give  offense-  If  occasionally  the  old  Adam  did  show  itself,  if  occasionally 
something  was  said  which  had  been  better  left  unsaid,  no  harm  was  done. 
It  only  served  to  kindle  into  a  flame  of  general  and  universal  enthusiasm 
your  brotherly  love.  [Applause.]  It  seemed  an  impossibility,  but  here  in 
Chicago  the  impossible  has  been  realized.  You  have  shown  that  you  do  not 
believe  in  impossibilities.  It  could  not  have  been  realized  but  for  you.  It 
could  not  have  been  realized  without  your  sympathy  and  your  enthusiasm. 

Citizens  of  Chicago,  I  congratulate  you.  If  you  show  yourselves  in 
other  things  as  great  as  you  have  shown  yourselves  in  regard  to  this  Parlia- 
ment of  Religions  most  assuredly  the  time  will  come  when  Chicago  will  be 
the  first  city  in  America,  the  first  city  in  the  world. 

Rev.  Jenkin  Lloyd-Jones  and  Rev.  L.  P.  Mercer  had  charge 
of  the  equally  crowded  .session  in  the  Hall  of  Washington, 
where  the  distinguished  guests  were  presented  by  Dr.  Barrows 
in  a  body  before  they  entered  the  Hall  of  Columbus.  Mr. 
Merwin-Marie  Snell  delivered  the  opening  address  in  the  Hall 
of  Washington  on  *'The  Future  of  Religion  "  and  was  followed 
by  Dr.  Momerie.  After  Dr.  Momerie's  address  in  the  Hall  of 
Columbus,  the  Chairman  next  introduced  P.  C.  Mozoomdar 
of  the  Brahmo-Somaj,  who  delivered  the  following  address  : 

Brethren  of  Different  Faiths. —  This  Parliament  of  Religions, 
this  concourse  of  spirits,  is  to  break  up  before  to-morrow's  sun.  What  lessons 
have  we  learned  from  our  incessant  labors  ?  First,  the  charge  of  mate- 
rialism, laid  against  the  age  in  general  and  against  America  in  particular,  is 
refuted  forever.  Could  these  myriads  have  spent  their  time,  their  energy, 
neglected  their  business,  their  pleasures,  to  be  present  with  us  if  their  spirit 
had  not  risen  above  their  material  needs  or  carnal  desires  ?  The  spirit 
dominates  still  over  matter  and  over  mankind. 

Secondly,  the  unity  of  purpose  and  feeling  unmistakably  shown  in  the 
harmonious  proceedings  of  these  seventeen  days  teaches  that  men  with  oppo- 
site views,  denominations  with  contradictory  principles  and  histories,  can 
form  one  congregation,  one  household,  one  body,  for,  however  short  a  time, 
when  animated  by  one  Spirit.  Who  is  or  what  is  that  Spirit  ?  It  is  the 
Spirit  of  God  himself.  This  unity  of  man  with  man  is  the  unity  of  man  with 
God,  and  the  unity  of  man  with  man  in  God  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 
When  I  came  here  by  the  invitation  of  you,  Mr.  President,  I  came  with  the 
hope  of  seeing  the  object  of  my  lifelong  faith  and  labors,  viz.,  the  harmony 
of  religions  effected.  The  last  public  utterance  of  my  leader,  Keshub 
Chunder  Sen,  made  in  1883,  in  his  lecture  called  "Asia's  Message  to 
Europe,"  was  this  : 

Here  will  meet  the  world's  representatives,  the  foremost  spirits,  the 
most  living  hearts,  the  leading  thinkers  and  devotees  of  each  church,  and 
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offer  united  homage  to  the  King  of  kings  and  the  Lord  of  lords.  This 
Central  Union  Church  is  no  Utopian  fancy,  but  a  veritable  reality,  whose 
beginning  we  see  already  among  the  nations  of  the  earth.  Already  the 
right  wing  of  each  church  is  pressing  forward,  and  the  advanced  liberals  are 
drawing  near  each  other  under  the  central  banner  of  the  new  dispensa- 
tion. 

Believe  me,  the  time  is  coming  when  the  more  liberal  of  the  Catholic 
and  Protestant  branches  of  Christ's  Church  will  advance  and  meet  upon  a 
common  platform,  and  form  a  broad  Christian  community  in  which  all 
shall  be  identified,  in  spite  of  all  diversities  and  differences  in  non-essential 
matters  of  faith.  So  shall  the  Baptists  and.  Methodists,  Trinitarian  and 
I'nitarian,  the  Ritualists  and  the  Evangelical,  ;:il  unite  in  a  broad  and  uni- 
versal church  organization,  loving,  honoring,  serving  the  common  body 
while  retaining  the  peculiarities  of  each  sect.  Only  the  broad  of  each  sect 
shall  for  the  present  come  forward,  and  others  shall  follow  in  time. 

The  base  remains  where  it  is  ;  the  vast  masses  at  the  foot  C)f  each 
church  will  yet  remain  perhaj)s  for  centuries  where  they  now  are.  But  as  you 
look  to  the  iofty  heights  above  you  will  see  all  the  bolder  spirits  and  broad 
souls  of  each  church  pressing  forward,  onward,  heavenward.  Come,  then, 
mv  friends,  ve  broad-hearted  of  all  the  churches,  advance  and  shake  hands 
with  each  other  and  promote  that  spiritual  fellowship,  that  kingdom  of 
Heaven  which  C'hrist  predicted. 

These  words  were  said  in  18S3,  and  in  180?  every  letter  of  the  prophecy 
has  been  fulfilled.  The  kingdom  of  Heaven  is  to  my  mind  a  vast  concentric 
circle  with  various  circumferences  of  doctrines,  authorities  and  organizations 
from  outer  to  inner,  from  inner  to  inner  still,  until  Heaven  and  earth  become 
one  The  outermost  circle  is  belief  in  God  and  the  love  of  man.  In  the 
tolerance,  kindliness,  good  will,  patience,  and  wisd(jm  which  have  distin- 
guished the  work  ot  this  Parliament  that  outermost  circle  of  the  kingdom  of 
Heaven  has  been  described.  We  have  influenced  vast  numbers  of  men  and 
women  of  all  opinions  and  the  influence  will  spread  and  spread.  So  many 
human  unities  drawn  within  the  magnetic  circle  of  spiritual  sympathy  cannot 
but  influence  and  widen  the  various  denominations  to  which  they  belong 
In  the  course  of  time  those  inner  circles  must  widen  also  till  the  love  of  man 
and  the  hn-e  of  God  are  perfected  in  one  church,  one  (iod,  one  salvation. 

I  conclude  with  acknowledging  the  singular  cordiality  and  appreciation 
extended  to  us  Orientals.  Where  everyone  has  done  so  well  we  did  not 
deserve  special  honor,  but  undeserved  as  the  honor  may  be,  it  shows  the 
greatness  of  your  leaders,  and  especially  of  your  Chairman,  Dr.  Barrows. 
Dr.  Barrows,  humanly  speaking,  has  been  the  soul  of  this  noble  movement. 
The  profoundest  blessings  of  the  present  aivl  future  generations  shall  follow 
him. 

And  now  farewell.  For  once  in  history  all  Religions  have  made  their 
peace,  all  nations  have  called  each  other  brothers,  and  their  representatives 
have  for  seventeen  days  stood  up  morning  after  morning  to  pray  Our  Father, 
the  universal  Father  of  all,  in  Heaven.  His  will  has  been  done  so  far,  and 
in  the  great  coming  future  may  that  blessed  will  be  done  further  and  further, 
forever  and  ever. 
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"We  have  heard  a  voice  from  India,"  said  Dr.  Barrows. 
"Let  us  hear  a  well-beloved  voice  from  Russia."  Prince 
Serge  VVoIkonsky  then  spoke  as  follows : 

I  hardly  realize  that  it  is  for  the  last  time  in  my  life  I  have  the  honor, 
the  pleasure,  the  fortune  to  speak  to  you.  On  this  occasion,  I  should  like 
to  tell  you  so  many  things  that  I  am  afraid  that  if  I  give  free  course  to  my 
sentiments  I  will  feel  the  delicate  but  imperative  touch  of  Mr.  President's 
hand  on  my  shoulder  long  before  I  reach  the  end  of  my  speech.  There- 
fore, I  will  say  thanks  to  all  of  you  ladies  and  gentlemen  in  the  shortest 
possible  words — thanks  for  your  kind  attention,  for  your  kind  applause, 
your  kind  laughter,  for  your  hearty  hand-shakes.  You  will  believe  how 
deeply  I  am  obliged  to  you  when  I  tell  you  that  this  was  the  first  time  in 
my  life  that  I  ever  took  an  active  part  in  a  congress,  and  I  wish  any  enter- 
prise I  might  undertake  later  on  might  leave  me  such  happy  remembrances 
as  this  first  experience. 

Before  bidding  you  farewell,  I  want  to  express  a  wish  ;  may  the  good 
feelings  you  have  shown  me  so  many  times,  may  they,  through  my 
unworthy  personality,  spread  to  the  people  of  my  country,  whom  you  know 
so  little  and  whom  I  love  so  much,  if  1  ask  you  that,  it  is  because  I  know 
the  prejudices  which  prevail  among  the  people  of  your  country.  A  com- 
patriot said  the  other  day  that  Russians  thought  all  Americans  were  angels, 
and  that  Americans  thought  all  Russians  were  brutes.  Now,  once  in 
awhile»  these  angels  and  these  brutes  come  together  and  both  are  deceived 
in  their  expectations.  We  see  that  you  are  certainly  not  angels,  and  you 
see  we  are  not  quite  as  much  brutes  as  you  thought  we  were. 

Now  why  this  disappointment  ?  Why  this  surprise  ?  Why  this 
astonishment  ?  Because  we  won't  remember  that  we  are  men  and  nothing 
else  and  nothing  more.  We  cannot  be  anything  more,  for  to  be  a  man  is 
the  highest  thing  we  can  pretend  to  be  on  this  earth.  I  do  not  know 
whether  many  have  learned  in  the  sessions  of  this  Parliament  what  respect 
of  God  is,  but  I  know  that  no  one  will  leave  the  Congress  without  having 
learned  what  respect  of  man  is.  And  should  the  Parliament  of  Religions 
of  1893  have  no  other  result  but  this,  it  is  enough  to  make  the  names  of 
Dr.  Barrows  and  those  who  have  helped  him  imperishable  in  the  history  of 
humanity. 

Should  this  Congress  have  no  other  result  than  to  teach  us  to  judge  our 
fellow  man  by  his  individual  value,  and  not  by  the  political  opinions  he  may  . 
have  of  his  country,  I  will  express  my  gratitude  to  the  Congress,  not  only  in 
the  name  of  those  your  brothers  who  are  my  countrymen,  but  in  the  name 
of  those  our  brothers  whom  we  so  often  revile  because  the  political  tradi- 
tions of  their  country  refuse  the  recognition  of  home  rule  ;  in  the  name  of 
those,  our  fellow  men,  whose  motherland  stands  on  the  neck  of  India ;  in 
the  name  of  those,  our  brothers,  whom  we  so  often  blame  only  because  the 
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governments  of  their  countries  send  rapacious  armies  on  the  western,  south- 
ern and  eastern  coasts  of  Africa.  I  will  express  my  gratitude  to  the  Con- 
gress in  the  name  of  those,  my  brothers,  whom  we  often  judge  so  wrongly 
because  of  the  cruel  treatment  their  Ciovernment  inflicts  upon  the  Chinese. 
I  will  congratulate  the  Congress  in  the  name  of  the  whole  world  if  those 
who  have  been  here  have  learned,  that  as  long  as  politics  and  politicians 
exist,  there  is  no  happiness  possible  on  earth.  I  will  congratulate  the  Con- 
gress in  the  name  of  the  whole  humanity,  if  those  who  have  attended  its 
sessions  have  realized  that  it  is  a  crime  to  be  astonished  when  we  see  that 
another  human  being  is  a  man  like  ourselves. 

Now,  Dr.  Bonney,  one  word  to  you  personally.  All  I  have  said  in 
thanking  these  ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  beg  you  to  accept  for  yourself;  for 
all  I  owe  to  them  is  due  to  your  kindness.  I  pray  you  to  accept  my  per- 
sonal gratitude,  and  the  assurance  that  whenever  1  may  be  of  any  use  to 
you,  although  on  the  other  side  of  the  earth,  St.  Petersburg  will  be  near 
enough  to  Chicago.  No  continents,  no  oceans,  no  distances  will  ever  pre- 
vent me  from  reaching  a  friendly  hand  to  President  Bonney,  nor  to  any  of 
the  distinguished  gentlemen  and  ladies  I  am  so  happy  to  have  met  and 
known. 

"We  have  a  splendid  delegation  from  the  sunrise  king- 
dom of  Japan,"  then  remarked  Dr.  Barrows,  ''and  I'm  going  to 
ask  our  friends,  the  Huddhist  representatives  of  Japan,  to  rise 
as  their  names  are  called,  and  then  our  eloquent  friend,  Mr. 
Hirai,  will  speak  for  them." 

The  four  Buddhist  priests,  attired  in  the  full  vestments  of 

their  order,  arose  and   saluted  the   audience.     "Mr.    Hirai," 

continued  Dr.   Barrows,  '*  has  lived   for  several  years  in  our 

country.     His  voice  was  one  of  the  first  to  thrill  us  through 

and  through  as  he  told  us  of  the  wrongs  so-called  Christian 

civilization  had  committed  in  Japan.     I  now  have  the  pleasure 

of  introducing  him."     Mr.  Hirai,  after  returning  warm  thanks 

for  kindnesses,  said  : 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen, — The  Parliament  of  Religions  has  come  to 
its  end,  and  to  those  who  promoted  it  and  endeavored  to  accomplish  this 
grand  enterprise  we  express  our  utmost  congratulation  for  their  great  success, 
and  we  return  our  sincere  gratitude  for  their  cordial  invitation  and  the  kind 
treatment  we  have  received  in  Chicago  during  several  weeks.  We  also 
return  our  hearty  thanks  to  those  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  have  daily 
attended  this  Congress  and  applauded  our  presentations,  in  spite  of  their 
being  discourteous  to  you.  We  cannot  but  admire  the  tolerant  forbearance 
and  compassion  of  the  people  of  the  civilized  West. 
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You  are  the  pioneers  in  human  history.  You  have  achieved  an  assembly 
of  the  world's  religions,  and  we  believe  your  next  step  will  be  towards  the  ideal 
goal  of  this  Parliament,  the  realization  of  international  justice.  We  our- 
selves desire  to  witness  its  fulfilment  in  our  lifetime,  and  to  greet  you  again 
with  our  utmost  cheers  and  deepest  admiration. 

By  your  kind  hospitality  we  have  forgotten  that  we  are  strangers,  and 
we  are  very  much  attached  to  this  city.  To  leave  here  makes  us  feel  as  if 
we  were  leaving  our  own  native  country.  To  part  with  you  makes  us  feel 
as  if  we  were  parting  with  our  own  sisters  and  brothers.  When  we  think  of 
our  homeward  journey  we  cannot  help  shedding  tears.  Farewell,  ladies 
and  gentlemen.  The  cold  winter  is  coming,  and  we  earnestly  wish  that 
you  may  be  in  your  good  health.     Fare\¥ell. 

"The  oldest  and  greatest  of  empires,"  said  Dr.  Barrows, 
"  is  China.  The  Hon.  Pung  Kwang  Yu,  Special  Commis- 
sioner to  this  Congress,  will  now  address  you."  Instead  of 
reading  his  own  speech,  Mr.  Pung  Kwang  Yu  simply  arose  and 
saluted  the  assembly  and  handed  his  manuscript  to  Dr.  Bar- 
rows, who  read  it.     He  said  : 

It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  touch  upon  the  existing  relations  between 
the  Government  of  China  and  that  of  the  United  States.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  Chinese  Minister  at  Washington  and  tlie  honorable  Secretary  of 
State  are  well  able  to  deal  with  every  question  arising  between  the  two 
countries  in  a  manner  satisfactory  and  honorable  to  both.  As  I  am  a  dele- 
gate  to  the  Religious  Congresses,  I  cannot  but  feel  that  all  religious  people 
are  my  friends.  I  have  a  favor  to  ask  of  all  the  religious  people  of  America, 
and  that  is  that  they  will  treat,  hereafter,  all  mv  countrvnicn  just  as  they 
have  treated  me.  I  shall  be  a  hundred  times  more  grateful  to  them  for  the 
kind  treatment  of  mv  countrymen  than  of  myself.  I  am  sure  that  the  Amer- 
icans  in  China  receive  just  such  considerate  treatment  from  the  cultured 
people  of  China  as  1  have  received  from  you.  The  majority  of  my  coun- 
trymen in  this  country  are  honest  and  law-abiding.  Christ  teaches  us  that 
it  is  not  enough  to  love  one's  brethren  only.  T  am  sure  that  all  religious 
people  will  not  think  this  request  too  extravagant. 

It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  no  national  differences  will  ever  interrupt  the 
friendly  relations  between  the  two  g(n'ernments,  and  that  the  two  peoples 
will  equally  enjoy  the  protection  and  blessings  of  Heaven.  I  intend  to  leave 
this  country  shortly.  I  shall  take  great  pleasure  in  reporting  to  my  Govern- 
ment the  proceedings  of  this  Parliament  upon  my  return.  With  this  I  desire 
to  bid  all  my  friends  farewell. 

After  reading  Pung  Kwang  Yu*s  address.  Dr.  Barrows 
remarked  that  the  words  of  the  distinguished  Chinese  dip- 
lomat would   be   imparted  to  our  Government,  and   it  was 
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to  be  hoped  that  they  would   result  in  destroying  the  obnox- 
ious Geary  law. 

The  Chairman  then  introduced  the  Right  Rev.  R.  Shibata, 
High  Priest  of  the  Shinto  Religion  in  Japan.  The  Japanese 
delegate  arose  and  bowed  profoundly.  Dr.  Barrows  then  read 
his  address,  as  follows  : 

I  am  here  in  the  pulpit  again  to  express  my  thanks  for  the  kindness, 
hearty  welcome  and  applause  I  have  been  enjoying  at  your  hands  ever  since 
I  came  here  to  Chicago.  You  have  shown  great  sympathy  with  my  humble 
opinion,  and  your  newspaper  men  have  talked  of  me  in  high  terms.  I  am 
happy  that  I  have  had  tlie  honor  of  listening  to  so  many  famous  scholars 
and  preachers  forwarding  the  same  opinion  of  the  necessity  of  universal 
brotherhood  and  humanity.  I  am  deeply  impressed  with  the  peace,  polite- 
ness and  education  which  characterize  your  audiences.  Hut  is  it  not  too  sad 
that  such  pleasures  are  always  short-lived  ?  I,  who  made  ac([uaintance  with 
you  only  yesterday,  have  to  part  with  you  to-day  though  reluctantly.  This 
Parliament  of  Religion  is  the  most  remarkable  event  in  history,  and  it  is  the 
first  honor  in  my  life  to  have  the  privilege  of  appearing  before  you  to  pour 
out  my  humble  idea,  which  was  so  well  accepted  by  you  all.  You  like  me, 
but  1  think  it  is  not  the  mortal  Shibata  that  you  like,  but  you  like  the  immor- 
tal idea  of  universal  brotherhood. 

What  I  wish  to  do  is  to  assist  you  in  carrying  out  the  plan  of  forming 
the  universal  brotherhood  under  the  one  roof  of  truth.  You  know  unity  is 
power.  I,  who  can  speak  no  language  but  Japanese,  may  help  you  in  crown- 
mg  that  grand  j)roject  with  success.  To  come  here  1  had  many  obstacles  to 
overcome,  many  struggles  to  make.  You  must  not  think  1  represent  all 
Shintoism.  I  only  represent  my  own  Shinto  sect.  13ut  who  dares  to  destroy 
universal  fraternity?  So  long  as  the  sun  and  moon  continue  to  shine,  all 
friends  of  truth  must  be  willing  to  tight  c<»urageously  for  this  great  principle. 
I  do  not  know  that  I  shall  ever  see  you  again  in  this  life,  but  our  souls  have 
l)een  so  pleasantly  united  here  tliat  1  hope  they  may  be  again  united  in  the 
life  hereafter. 

Now  1  pray  that  the  eight  million  deities  protecting  the  beautiful  cherry 
tree  country  of  Japan  may  protect  you  and  jour  Government  forever,  and 
with  this  I  bid  you  good-by. 

Rev.  George  T.  Candlin,  the  English  missionary,  who  had 
been  received  with  great  favor  by  the  Parliament,  spoke  with 
much  feeling  his  parting  words,  and  was  given  an  ovation  of 
applause  as  he  retired  to  repeat  his  kind  words  for  Chicago  in 
the  Hall  of  Washington.     He  said  : 

It  is  with  deepest  joy  that  I  take  my  part  in  the  congratulations  of  this 
closing  day.     The   Parliament  has  more  than  justified  my  most  sanguine 
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expectations.  As  a  missionary  I  anticipate  tliat  it  will  make  a  new  era  of 
missionary  enterprise  and  missionary  hope.  If  it  does  not  it  will  not  be 
your  fault,  and  let  those  take  the  blame  who  make  it  otherwise.  Very  sure 
I  am  that  at  least  one  missionary,  wh(;  counts  himself  the  humblest  member 
of  this  noble  assembly,  will  carry  through  every  day  of  work,  through  every 
hour  of  effort,  on  till  the  sun  of  life  sets  on  the  completion  of  his  task,  the 
strengthening  memory  and  uplifting  inspiration  of  this  Pentecost. 

By  this  Parliament  the  city  of  Chicago  has  placed  herself  far  away 
above  all  the  cities  of  the  earth.  In  this  school  you  have  learned  what  no 
other^town  or  city  in  the  world  yet  knows.  The  c<;nvcnlional  idea  of  religion 
which  obtains  among  Christians  the  world  over  is,  that  Christianity  is  true, 
all  other  religions  fakse  ;  tiiat  Christianity  is  liglit,  and  other  religions  dark ; 
that  Christianity  is  of  God,  while  other  religions  are  of  the  devil,  or  else  with 
a  little  more  moderation  that  Christianity  is  by  revelation  from  heaven  while 
other  religions  are  manufactures  of  men.  Vou  know  better,  and  with  clear 
light  and  strong  assurance  y<^u  can  testify  that  there  may  be  friendship 
instead  of  antagonism  between  religion  and  religion  ;  that  so  surely  as  God 
is  our  common  Father  <jur  hearts  alike  have  yearned  for  him,  and  our  souls 
in  devoutest  moods  have  caught  whispers  of  grace  dropped  from  his  throne. 

This  has  been  known  to  a  few  lonely  thinkers,  seers  of  the  race,  in 
different  parts  of  tiic  world,  but  not  to  the  people  of  any  town  or  city,  as 
citizens,  except  Chicago.  This  is  your  "  mcssnge  of  glad  tidings  "  which 
you  are  destined  to  publish  wi<le  until  every  city  in  the  Union  knows  it,  and 
with  trumpet  tones  you  must  tell  it  to  all  the  world. 

Dr.  Barrows,  in  introducing  H.  Dbarniapala,  of  Ceylon, 
said  his  voice  had  often  been  heard  with  greatest  pleasure  in 
the  Parliament.      Mr.  Dharniapala  said  : 

Peace,  blessings  and  salutations  -  Brethren:  This  Congress  of  Relig- 
ions has  achieved  a  stupendous  work  in  bringing  before  you  the  representa- 
tives of  the  religions  and  philosophies  of  the  East.  The  Committee  on 
Religious  Congresses  has  realized  the  Utopian  idea  of  the  poet  and  the 
visionary.  I5y  the  wcmderful  genius  of  two  men  -  Mr.  lionney  and  Dr. 
Barrows  —  a  beacon  of  light  has  been  erected  on  the  platfonn  of  the 
Chicago  Parliament  of  Religions  to  guide  the  yearning  souls  after  truth. 

I,  on  behalf  of  the  475.000,000  of  my  co-religionists,  followers  of  the 
gentle  Lord,  Buddha  Gautama,  tender  my  affectionate  regards  to  you  and 
to  Dr.  John  Henry  Barrows,  a  man  of  noble  tolerance,  of  sweet  disposition, 
whose  equal  I  could  hardly  find.  And  you,  my  brothers  and  sisters,  born 
in  this  land  of  freedom,  you  have  learned  from  your  brothers  of  the  far 
East  their  presentation  of  the  respective  religious  systems  they  follow.  You 
have  listened  with  commendable  patience  to  the  teachings  of  the  all-merciful 
Buddha  through  his  humble  followers.  During  his  earthly  career  of  forty- 
five  years  he  labored  in  emancipating  the  human  mind  from  religious  preju- 
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dices,  and  teaching  a  doctrine  which  has  made  Asia  mild.  By  the  patient 
and  laborious  researches  of  the  men  of  science  you  are  given  to  enjoy  the 
fruits  of  material  civilization,  but  this  civilization  by  itself  finds  no  praise  at 
the  hands  of  the  great  naturalists  of  the  day. 

Learn  to  think  without  prejudice,  love  all  beings  for  love's  sake, 
express  your  convictions  fearlessly,  lead  a  life  of  purity,  and  the  sunlight  of 
truth  will  illuminate  you.  If  theology  and  dogma  stand  in  your  way  in  the 
search  of  truth,  put  them  aside.  Be  earnest  and  work  out  your  own  salva- 
tion with  diligence  ;  and  the  fruits  of  holiness  will  be  yours. 

Swami  Vivekananda,  having  been  presented,  made  his  final 
address  as  follows : 

The  World's  Parliament  of  Religions  has  become  an  accomplished  fact, 
and  the  merciful  Father  has  helped  those  who  labored  to  bring  it  into  exist- 
ence and  crowned  with  success  their  most  unselfish  labor. 

My  thanks  to  those  noble  souls  whose  large  hearts  and  love  of  truth  first 
dreamed  this  wonderful  dream  and  then  realized  it.  My  thanks  to  the  shower 
of  liberal  sentiments  that  has  overflowed  this  platform.  My  thanks  to  this 
enlightened  audience  for  their  uniform  kindness  to  me  and  for  their  appre- 
ciation of  every  thought  that  tends  to  smooth  the  friction  of  religions.  A 
few  jarring  notes  were  heard  from  time  to  time  in  this  harmony.  My  special 
thanks  to  them,  for  they  have,  by  their  striking  contrast,  made  the  general 
harmony  the  sweeter. 

Much  has  been  said  of  the  common  ground  of  religious  unity.  I  am  not 
going  just  now  to  venture  my  own  theory.  But  if  anyone  here  hopes  that 
this  unity  would  come  by  the  triumph  of  any  one  of  these  religions  and  the 
destruction  of  the  others,  to  him  I  say,  '*  Brother,  yours  is  an  impossible 
hope."  Do  I  wish  that  the  Christian  would  become  Hindu  ?  God  forbid. 
Do  I  wish  that  the  Hindu  or  Buddhist  would  become  Christian?  God 
forbid. 

The  seed  is  put  in  the  ground,  and  earth  and  air  and  water  are  placed 
around  it.  Does  the  seed  become  the  earth,  or  the  air,  or  the  water  ?  No. 
It  becomes  a  plant;  it  develops  after  the  law  of  its  own  growth,  assimilates 
the  air,  the  earth  and  the  water,  converts  them  into  plant  substance  and 
grows  a  plant. 

Similar  is  the  case  with  religion.  The  Christian  is  not  to  become  a 
Hindu  ur  a  Buddhist,  nor  a  Hindu  or  a  Buddhist  to  become  a  Christian. 
But  each  must  assimilate  the  others  and  yet  preserve  its  individuality  and 
grow  according  to  its  own  law  of  growth. 

If  the  Parliament  of  Religions  has  shown  anything  to  the  world  it  is 
this :  It  has  proved  to  the  world  that  holiness,  purity  and  charity  are  not  the 
exclusive  possessions  of  any  church  in  the  world,  and  that  every  system  has 
produced  men  and  women  of  the  most  exalted  character. 

In  the  face  of  this  evidence  if  anybody  dreams  of  the  exclusive  survival 
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of  his  own  and  the  destruction  of  the  otliers,  T  pity  him  from  the  bottom  of 
ray  heart,  and  point  out  to  him  that  upon  the  banner  of  every  religion  would 
soon  be  written,  in  spite  of  their  resistance:  "Help,  and  Not  Fight," 
"Assimilation,  and  Not  Destruction,"  "Harmony,  and  Peace,  and  Not  Dis- 
sension." 

Swami  Vivekananda  was  alwavs  heard  with  interest  by  the 
Parliament,  but  very  little  approval  was  shown  to  some  of  the 
sentiments  expressed  in  his  closing  address. 

Mr.  Virchand  Ghandi  was  then  presented  by  Dr.  Barrows  as 
one  whom  he  had  come  to  esteem  greatly  as  a  guest  in  his  own 
household.  Mr.  Ghandi  was  greeted  with  much  applause  as 
he  came  forward  to  speak.     He  said  : 

Arc  we  not  all  sorry  that  we  are  parting  so  soon  ?  Do  we  not  wish  that 
this  Parliament  would  last  seventeen  times  seventeen  days?  Have  we  not 
heard  with  pleasure  and  interest  tlie  speeches  of  the  learned  representatives 
on  this  platform  ?  Do  we  not  see  that  the  sublime  dream  of  the  organizers 
of  this  unique  Parliament  has  been  more  than  realized  ?  If  you  will  only 
permit  a  heathen  to  deliver  his  message  of  peace  and  love,  I  shall  only  ask 
you  to  look  at  the  multifarious  ideas  presented  to  you  in  a  liberal  spirit,  and 
not  with  superstition  and  bigotry,  as  the  seven  blind  men  did  in  the  elephant 
story. 

Once  upon  a  time  in  a  great  city  an  eL'phant  was  brought  with  a  cir- 
cus. The  people  had  never  seen  an  elephant  before.  There  were  seven 
blind  men  in  the  city  who  longed  lu  know  what  kind  of  an  animal  it  was,  so 
they  went  together  to  the  place  where  the  elephant  was  kept.  One  of 
them  placed  his  hands  on  the  ears,  anr)thcr  on  the  legs,  a  third  on  the  tail 
of  the  elephant,  and  so  on.  When  they  were  asked  by  the  people  what 
kind  of  an  animal  the  cle{)hant  was  one  of  the  blind  men  said,  "Oh,  to  be 
sure,  the  elephant  is  like  a  big  winnowing  fan."  .Another  blind  man  said, 
"No,  my  dear  sir,  you  are  wrong.  The  elephant  is  more  like  a  big,  round 
post."  The  third,  "Vou  are  quite  mistaken;  it  is  like  a  tapering  slick." 
The  rest  of  them  gave  also  their  different  o[)inions.  The  proprietor  of  the 
circus  stepped  forward  and  said  :  "  My  friends,  you  are  all  mistaken.  Vou 
have  not  examined  the  ele[)hant  from  all  sides.  Had  you  done  so  you 
would  not  have  taken  one-sided  views." 

Brothers  and  sisters,  I  entreat  you  to  hear  the  moral  of  this  story  and 
learn  to  examine  the  various  religious  systems  from  all  standpoints. 

I  now  thank  you  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart  for  the  kindness  with 
which  you  have  received  us  and  for  the  liberal  spirit  and  patience  with 
which  you  have  heard  us.  And  to  you.  Rev.  Dr.  Barrows  and  President 
Bonney,  we  owe  the  deepest  gratitude  for  the  hospitality  which  you  have 
extended  to  us. 
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Prince  Momolu  Masaquoi,  of  the  Vey  territory,  Africa,  was 
received  with  applause.     He  said: 

Permit  me  to  express  my  hearty  thanks  to  the  Chairman  of  this  Con- 
gress for  the  honor  conferred  upon  me  personally  by  the  privilege  of  repre- 
senting Africa  in  this  World's  Parliament  of  Religions.  There  is  an 
important  relationship  which  Africa  sustains  to  this  particular  gathering. 
Nearly  one  thousand  nine  hundred  years  ago,  at  the  great  dawn  of  Chris- 
tian morning,  we  saw  benighted  Africa  opening  her  doors  to  the  infant 
Saviour,  Jesus  Christ,  afterwards  the  founder  of  one  of  the  greatest  religions 
man  ever  embraced,  and  the  teacher  of  the  highest  and  noblest  sentiments 
ever  taught,  whose  teaching  has  resulted  in  the  presence  of  this  magnificent 
audience. 

As  I  sat  in  this  audience  listening  to  the  distinguished  delegates  and 
representatives  in  this  assembly  of  learning,  of  philosophy,  of  systems  of 
religions  represented  by  scholarship  and  devout  hearts,  1  said  to  myself, 
"What  shall  the  harvest  be?" 

The  very  atmosphere  seems  pregnant  with  an  indefinable,  inexpressible 
something  —  something  too  solemn  for  human  utterance  —  something  I  dare 
not  attempt  to  express.  Previous  to  this  gathering  the  greatest  enmity 
existed  among  the  world's  religions.  To-night  —  I  dare  not  speak  as  one 
seeing  visions  or  dreaming  dreams  —  but  this  night  it  seems  that  the  world's 
religions,  instead  of  striking  one  against  another,  have  come  together  in 
amicable  deliberation,  and  have  created  a  lasting  and  congenial  spirit 
among  themselves.  May  the  coming  together  of  these  wise  men  result  in 
the  full  realization  of  the  general  fatherhood  of  God,  the  brotherhood  of 
man,  and  the  consecration  of  souls  to  the  service  of  God. 

The  "  Hallelujah  Chorus"  from  Handel's  "Messiah  "was 
then  sung  by  the  Apollo  Club.  Mr.  Tomlins  had  promised  that 
this  sublime  chorus  should  be  given  as  it  had  never  been  given 
before,  and  the  promise  was  fulfilled.  It  seemed  as  if  the 
leader  and  singers  entered  into  an  inspired  sympathy  with  the 
great  composer  and  with  the  scriptural  words  which  he  had 
clothed  with  the  majesty  of  the  sublimest  music.  "  Hallelujah  ! 
For  the  Lord  God  omnipotent  reigneth ;  and  He  shall  reign 
for  ever  and  ever,  King  of  kings  I  and  Lord  of  lords! 
Hallelujah  !" 

The  effect  produced  by  the  Hallelujah  Chorus  on  this 
occasion  is  utterly  beyond  the  power  of  words  to  describe. 
To  the  Christians  who  were  present,  and  all  seemed  imbued 
with  a  Christian  spirit,  it  appeared  as  if  the  Kingdom  of  God 
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was  descending  visibly  before  their  eyes  and  many  thought  of 
the  Redeemer's  promise — "And  I,  if  I  be  lifted  up  from  the 
earth,  will  draw  all  men  unto  me."  Thousands  felt  that  this 
was  the  great  moment  in  their  lives,  and  will  never  be 
unmindful  of  the  heavenly  vision  granted  them  in  that  hour. 
The  eminent  musical  leader,  Mr.  Tomlins,  nmst  have  felt, 
when  the  last  note  of  the  Hallelujah  Chorus  had  been  sung, 
that  he  had  struck  a  chord  of  prophecy  and  of  Christian  hope- 
fulness which  would  long  vibrate  in  the  minds  of  men.  Three 
thousand  men  and  women  rose  to  their  feet,  waving  their 
handkerchiefs  and  cheering,  and  not  until  the  chorus  had 
sung,  "Judge  me,  O  God  "  (  Mendelssohn)  was  quiet  restored. 
President  Bonnev  was  then  introduced  bv  Dr.  Harrows  as 
the  man  who  had  done  more  than  any  other  to  achieve  the 
great  success  which  had  come  to  the  whole  series  of  World 
Congresses.     An  eye  witness  reports: 

It  was  a  great  moment,  the  culmination  of  a  .i;reat  achievement,  and 
when  Mr.  Bonney  came  forward  the  vast  audience  stood  up,  waved  their 
hats  and  handkerchiefs,  and  poured  upon  him  a  flood  uf  gratitude. 

Mr.  Bonney  then  announced  that  having  listened  to  the 
representatives  from  the  far-away  countries,  the  audience  would 
now  be  addressed  by  speakers  from  America  in  two-minute 
addresses.  The  Rev.  Cieorge  Dana  Boardman,  D.D.,  of  Phila- 
delphia, who  had  been  in  constant  attendance  and  service  at 
the  Parliament  from  the  beginning,  and  who  had  spoken  the 
noble  closing  words  of  the  afternoon  session,  was  presented 
by  Mr.  Bonney,  and  simply  said  : 

Fathers  of  the  contemplative  East ;  sons  of  the  executive  West — Behold 
how  good  and  how  pleasant  it  is  for  brethren  to  dwell  together  in  unity. 
The  New  Jerusalem,  the  City  of  God,  is  descending,  heaven  and  earth  chant- 
ing the  eternal  hallelujah  chorus. 

Dr.  Emil  G.  Hirsch  of  Chicago  was  then  introduced,  and 
spoke  with  great  eloquence  as  follows  : 

The  privilege  of  being  with  you  on  the  morning  when,  in  glory  under 
God's  blessing,  this  Parliament  was  opened  was  denied  me.  At  the  very 
hour  when  here  the  first  words  of  consecration  were  spoken  I  and  all  other 
rabbis  were  attending  worship  in  our  own  little  temples,  and  could  thus  only 
in  .spirit  l>e  with  you  who  were  come  together  in  this  much  grander  temple. 
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But  we  all  felt  when  the  trumpet  in  our  ritual  announced  the  birth  of  a  new 
religious  year,  that  here  blazoned  forth  at  that  very  moment  the  clearer  blast 
heralding  for  all  humanity  the  dawn  of  a  new  era. 

None  could  appreciate  the  deeper  significance  of  this  Parliament  more 
fully  than  we,  the  heirs  of  a  past  spanning  the  millenia,  and  the  motive  of 
whose  achievements  and  fortitude  was  and  is  the  confident  hope  of  the  ulti- 
mate break  of  the  millennium.  Millions  of  my  co-religionists  hoped  that 
this  convocation  of  the  modern  great  synagogue  would  sound  the  death - 
knell  of  hatred  and  prejudice  under  which  they  have  pined  and  are  still 
suffering;  and  their  hope  has  not  been  disappointed.  Of  old,  Palestine's 
hills  were  every  month  aglow  with  firebrands  announcing  the  rise  of  a  new 
month. 

So  here  was  kindled  the  cheering  fires  telling  the  whole  world  that  a 
new  period  of  time  had  been  consecrated.  We  Jews  came  hither  to  give 
and  to  receive.  For  what  little  we  could  bring,  we  have  been  richly  rewardeil 
in  the  precious  things  we  received  in  turn. 

According  to  an  old  rablnnical  practice  friends  among  us  never  part 
without  first  discussing  some  problem  of  religious  life.  Our  whole  Parlia- 
ment has  been  devoted  to  such  discussion,  and  we  take  hence  with  us  in 
parting  the  richest  treasures  of  religious  instruction  ever  laid  before  man. 
Thus  the  old  Talmudic  promise  will  be  verified  in  us  that  when  even  three 
come  together  to  study  God's  law  his  Shekhinah  abides  with  them. 

Then  let  me  bid  you  godspeed  in  the  old  Jewish  salutation  of  peace. 
When  one  is  carried  to  his  resting  place  we  Jews  will  bid  him  go  in  peace; 
but  when  one  who  is  still  in  the  land  of  the  living  turns  from  us  to  go  to  his 
daily  task  we  greet  him  with  the  phrase,  **  ( Jo  thou  toward  peace."  Let  me 
then  speed  you  on  your  way  toward  peace.  For  the  Parliament  is  not  the 
gateway  to  death.  It  is  a  new  portal  to  a  new  life ;  for  all  of  us  a  life  of 
greater  love  for  and  greater  trust  in  one  another.  Peace  will  not  yet  come 
but  is  to  come.  It  will  come  when  the  seed  here  planted  shall  sprout  up  to 
blossom  and  fruitage ;  when  no  longer  we  see  through  a  blurred  glass,  but, 
like  Moses  of  old,  through  a  translucent  medium.  May  God,  then,  bless 
you,  Brother  Chairman,  whose  loyalty  and  zeal  have  led  us  safely  through 
the  night  of  doubt  to  this  bright  hour  of  a  happy  and  glorious  consummation. 

'"There  are  5,000,000  of  Methodists  in  the  United  States," 
said  Mr.  Bonnev,  **  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Frank  Bristol  will  tell  us 
what  the  Methodists  think  of  the  Parliament  of  Religions." 
Dr.  Bristol  began  his  speech  with  the  following  quotation  : 

Then  let  us  pray,  that  come  it  may. 

As  come  it  will  for  a'  that, 
That  man  to  man  the  world  (»'er. 

Will  brothers  be  and  a'  that.     |  Applause.  | 

Since  this  Parliament  opened,  all  thoughtful,  serious  men    must  have 
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been  living  in  a  larger  world  of  faith  and  hope.  Little  things  have  been 
diminishing,  and  great  things  have  been  growing  greater.  We  have  been 
profoundly  convinced  of  the  non-essential  character  of  the  non-essentials, 
and  of  the  essential  character  of  the  essentials.  Perhaps  some  have  been 
surprised  to  learn  how  true  it  is  that  God  has  not  left  himself  without  a  wit- 
ness in  any  nation,  among  any  people.  We  have  been  convinced  as  never 
before  that,  in  the  language  of  Edmund  Burke,  "  Man  is  a  religious  animal, 
and  religion  is  the  greatest  thing  man  is  thinking  about,"  for  religion  adds 
the  evidence  to  assure  us  that  man  universally  aspires  to  the  divine,  for 
religion  is  in  itself  a  people's  deepest,  most  pathetic  sigh,  **(),  that  I  knew 
where  I  might  find  him."  That  sigh,  that  aspiration,  in  whatever  articulation 
it  may  clothe  itself,  must  henceforth  he  respected  by  all  thoughtful  men. 

It  has  often  been  said  that  one-half  of  the  world  knows  not  how  the 
other  half  lives,  nay,  nor  how  the  other  half  thinks,  believes,  and  prays,  and 
worships.  It  is  time  we  knew  enough  about  each  other  not  to  misunderstand, 
not  to  misrepresent  each  other.  Charles  Kintjsley  fmely  ^aid  :  "True 
religion  will  make  a  man  a  more  thoroujs'h  tjentleni.'iii  tlian  all  the  courts  of 
Europe." 

The  thorough  gentlemen  of  the  world  have  spoken  in  this  Parliament 
of  Religions  in  support  of  religions  that  have  made  them  tliorough  gentle- 
men. Tolerance,  courtesy,  and  brotherly  love  are  the  inevitable  and  con- 
vincing results  of  the  world's  nearness  to  God,  the  common  Father. 

Infinite  good  and  only  good  will  come  from  this  Parliament.  To  all 
who  have  come  from  afar  we  are  profoundly  and  eternally  indebted.  Some 
of  them  represent  civilizations  that  were  old  when  Romulus  was  founding 
Rome,  whose  philosophies  and  songs  were  ripe  in  wisdom  and  rich  in 
rhythm  before  Homer  sang  his  Iliad  to  the  Greeks,  and  they  have  enlarged 
our  ideas  of  our  common  humanity.  They  have  brought  to  us  fragrant 
flowers  from  the  gardens  of  Eastern  faiths,  rich  gems  from  the  old  mines  of 
great  philosophers,  and  we  are  richer  to-night  from  their  contributions  of 
thought  and  particularly  from  our  contact  with  them  in  spirit. 

Never  was  there  such  a  bright  and  hopeful  day  for  our  common 
humanity  along  the  lines  of  tolerance  and  universal  brotherhood.  And  we 
shall  find  that  by  the  words  that  these  visitors  have  brought  to  us,  and  by 
the  influence  they  have  exerted,  they  will  be  richly  rewarded  in  the  con- 
sciousness of  having  contributed  to  the  mighty  movement  which  holds  in 
itself  the  promise  of  one  Faith,  one  Lord,  one  Father,  one  Brotherhood. 

A  very  distinguished  writer  has  said,  It  is  always  morn  somewhere  in 
the  world.  The  time  hastens  when  a  greater  thing  will  be  said — 'tis  always 
mom  everj'where  in  the  world.  The  darkness  has  past,  the  day  is  at  hand, 
and  with  it  will  come  the  greater  humanity,  the  universal  brotherhood. 

President  Bonney  next  introduced  the  Rev.  Jenkin  Lloyd- 
Jones,  Secretary  of  the  Parliament.     Mr.  Jones  said  : 
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I  Ii.kI  rather  Ik-  .i  il'torkccprr  in  llu:  open  li<m>r  «il  ilu'  L«»r1  than  to 
dwell  in  the  tcnt>  nf  Mi^-'iiN.  1  am  suftli-icntlv  h.ipjiv  in  the  knnwicdjje 
that  1  have  been  cnaMc!  f-*  Ik;  l'>  a  rcrt.iin  extent  the  leet  nf  thi>  vjreat 
triuni])h.  I  bill  to  v<»ii  tlie  p.ntinur  L'uesl>  the  ^jmUpenl  that  cnno  t)iit  ot  a 
soul  that  is  .is'la<i  tn  ncMmii/.r  ii>  kin-lii|>  with  all  lanil>  and  with  all 
rcliiji(in.s ;  and  wlu-n  \<»u  v,'<i.  V"ii  ii>)  not  onlv  K-a\inv:  iK-hind  \i>u  in  (Hir 
hearts  ini»rc  ho>[)ital»h:  thuuulil^^  f"i  llu-  l.iith>  vmi  ti'pic-^.-ni.  but  alx*  warm 
and  lovinur  ties  that  bind  vnii  int«t  !lii  iini-in  that  wiil  bi-  mih  jnv  anil  <iiir 
life  forevertnoiv. 

Iiut  I  will  not  i-tan'l  bt.twiTii  n-mi  .ui-!  \(i'.n  lanlicr  |)Icm>iiivs  exiepl  to 
venture  in  the  |)ieM.Mui-  <■!  Jliis  \,i>l  aiul  li  ipp\  aii-lienvo  a  niMtinn  whit.h  1 
propose  to  rejnral  in  the  nr\t  hall,  an-l  il  b-ili  aM-Iifiin-  appr-fve  \\h(i«lares 
sav  that  the  motion  may  n"i  j..    :r.il:.r.l  .•■ 

It  has  often  been  sahi,  .m-l  I  l!.i\«-  birii  ;ini'Miw;  th<i>e  who  have  been 
sayinis'  it,  that  we  ha\e  l-t  '-n  w  jtm  .--inL'  ii«r<-  in  tlic.-i-  la.-t  --(.Nenteen  ila\.s 
what  will  not  be  yiven  iim  n  ni.\s  livini^  auam  tuMi-,  but  a^  the>e  meetinvjs 
have  grown  in  p<>wfr  aii-l  ai  <  iMi,iil.iti\r  -|)itit  1  lia\u  t\-ll  mv  duubts  tfivc 
wav,  an<l  I  ahcadv  :-ee  in  \i.~:'>ii  tl.v  next  I'ailiaiiniii  ..t  Reliuions  more 
glorious  and  nion*  liMprtid  ili.m  li':.-.  And  1  liavr-riii  iii\inind  aiound  the 
globe  to  tind  a  t'lttiniT  ])l.i(  ■■  t'-r  tin-  iitxi  I'ai  liaiii<  iit.  When  I  l«nik  upon 
these  gentle  brethren  li-iin  biji.m  1  li.i\'-  itiiaL-iin  •!  tli.i!  a\\a\  out  therein 
the  calms  of  the  I'a.  itiv-  <  U  «  an  wr  iii.i\.  in  tlu'  Cji  v  i-i  1  ■  lv\<),  meet  a^'ain  in 
some  great  I'arliamerit;  bnl  I  am  nnl  H.it;>lu<l  !<■  -t-.p  in  lliat  hall  wav  land, 
and  so  I  have  tluaiLjIit  wr  jua:-:  v  tjiHi-  i  .m  i  nn-.  t  in  ihat  ureat  l-aiLrli>h 
dominion  c^f  India  it-t-lt.  Al  t'-r.-t  I  iiioiulif  l;..it  r...Mibav  mii^ht  be  a  i^mid 
place,  or  Calcutta  a  biiti-r  pl.u  «-.  br  I  !  .i\.-  .  ..n,  luilc<l  t"  m<'\e  that  the 
next  Parliament  I'f  Kriiji-in-  1  r  'i-l!  "M  :]•,■  \'.iu\^-^  i.t  ih.j  (iaiiLfe^  in  the 
ancient  eity  of  I'uik'U  -,  wIi-mi-  w-.-  .  .m  \;-il  tln.-.-r  birllii<>n  at  their  noblest 
hca(l<juarters.  And  wlnn  w<.-  ;;■•  !li<  ■.■  w-  u  I!  do  m-  tin  \  have  «|oiu-,  leav- 
ing our  heav\-  b.iLufau''-'  brlini'!.  •.■■-. i.-  in  .■^!il  ni,i!;liini^  uidei.  lari  Niiiuf 
onlv  the  workiuLj'  pnr.vijiii  .-  t!ial  .i-i   uppli'-.'.liit    In  nil  land>. 

Now,  when  .-hali  tli.it  ui'  H  l"i'i:.in!'  n'.  np-i  i  .■'  li  u.-ii|  lo  take  a  lonv; 
time  to  get  around  liic  woil  |.  bui  I  b^-jicve  ihal  Wf  -.nc  u-adv  here  to  nii^dit 
to  move  that  wiwiil  ii.-ln  !  in  l!i<-  twcnl  n-ili  '■<'nlui  v  w  iih  a  yieat  I'arlia- 
mcnt  <»f  Kelit^ion-  in  r.-,n.ii'  -  .jnd  wi-  '.h.ill  makr  l<'lin  Ib-nr\  P>arrow> 
President  of  it.  too. 

A  l)ri<d  addrc^-  w.i-  ilu-ii  iii.i(b'  bv  T.isior  Micdncr.  ot 
Madrid,  Spiiiii. 

From  Sp:iin.  w  hi(  h  di.-co\»aed  Amnua,  1  tender  a  faiewcll  i,Meeting 
to  those  who  have  made  Ameriea  what  il  i^  to  dav  to  the  >oiw  and 
daughters  of  the  rib.jiiin  I'athei.-.  who  left  (heir  home>  in  r.niil.md  .ind 
.Scotland,  in  Holland  an<l  (leimany,  .md  t  .ime  to  thj^  e«iunlr\  and  hen.- 
established  liberty  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  the  r.n.itic  sljoic  to  ihem  I 
12 
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say  farewell.  They  brought  liberty  to  America  because  they  knew  the 
fountain  of  liberty,  even  the  liberator  of  mankind,  the  author  of  the  brother- 
hood of  man — yea,  God  manifest  in  the  flesh,  light  of  freedom  shining  into 
the  darkness  of  slavery.  Spain  has  l>een  down-trodden  for  centuries  by 
ecclesiastical  and  political  oppression,  but  now  it  has  regained  liberty  and 
is  rejoicing  in  this  new  liberty ;  and  therefore  it  says  its  farewell,  rejoicing 
that  it  is  free  in  that  freedom  with  which  Christ  makes  all  men  free.  God 
bless  free  America.     Adios. 

Mrs.  Charles  H.  Henrotin,  Vice-President  of  the  Woman's 
Branch  of  the  Auxiliary,  who  had  given  a  i^reat  deal  of  service 
to  the  Parliament,  was  then  presented  and  said  : 

The  place  which  woman  has  taken  in  the  rarlianieut  of  Religions  and 
in  the  denominational  congresses  is  Dne  of  such  threat  importance  that  it  is 
entitled  to  your  careful  attention. 

As  day  by  day  the  rarlianienl  has  presented  llie  result  of  the  prelimi- 
nary work  of  two  years,  it  may  liave  appeared  to  you  an  easy  thing  to  put 
into  motion  the  forces  of  which  tliis  evening  is  a  crowning  achievement,  but 
to  bring  about  this  result  hundreds  of  men  and  women  liave  labored.  There 
are  sixteen  committees  of  women  in  tlie  various  departments  represented  in 
the  Parliament  of  Religions  and  denominational  congresses,  with  a  total 
membership  of  174. 

It  is  too  soon  to  prognosticate  woman's  future  in  the  churches. 
Hitherto  she  has  been  not  the  thinker,  the  formulator  of  creeds,  but  the  silent 
worker.  That  day  has  passed.  It  remains  for  her  to  take  her  rightful  posi- 
tion in  the  active  government  of  the  church,  and  to  the  question,  if  men  will 
accord  that  position  to  her,  my  experience  and  that  of  the  Chairmen  of  the 
Women's  Committees  warrants  us  in  answering  an  emphatic  yes.  Her 
future  in  the  Western  churches  is  in  her  »)wn  hands,  and  the  men  of  the 
Eastern  churches  will  be  emboldened  by  the  example  of  the  Western  to 
return  to  their  country,  and  bid  our  sisters  of  those  distant  lands  to  go  and 
do  likewise. 

Woman  has  taken  literally  Christ's  command  to  feed  the  hungry, 
clothe  the  naked,  heal  the  sick,  and  to  minister  unto  those  who  are  in  need 
of  such  ministrations.  As  her  influence  and  power  increase,  so,  also,  will 
her  zeal  for  good  works.  The  experiment  of  an  equal  representation  of  men 
and  women  in  a  Parliament  of  Religions  has  been  made,  and  that  it  has  not 
been  a  failure  I  think  can  be  proved  by  that  part  taken  by  the  women  who 
have  had  the   honor  of  being  called  to  participate  in  this  great  gathering. 

I  must  now  bear  witness  to  the  devotion,  the  unselfishness  and  the  zeal 
of  the  Chairmen  of  Committees  who  have  assisted  in  arranging  these  pro- 
grams. 1  would  that  I  had  the  time  to  name  them  one  by  t)ne  ;  their  gener- 
ous cooperation  and  unselfish  endeavor  are  of  those  goo<l  things  the  mem- 
ory of  which  is  in  this  life  a  foreshadowing  of  how  divine  is  the  principle  of 
loyal  cooperation  in  working  for  righteousness. 
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Rev.  Augusta  J.  Chapin,  I).l).,  Chairman  of  the  Woman's 
Committee  and  a  faithful  friend  of  the  Parliament,  was  then 
introduced.     She  said: 

The  last  seventeen  days  have  seemed  to  many  of  us  the  fulfilment  of  a 
dream,  nay,  the  fulfilment  of  a  long  cherished  prophecy.  The  seers  of 
ancient  time  foretold  a  day  when  there  should  be  concord,  something  like 
what  we  have  seen  among  elements  beforetime  discortlant. 

We  have  heard  of  the  Fatherhood  of  Ciod.  the  Hrotherhood  of  Man,  and 
the  solidarity  of  the  human  race,  until  these  great  words  and  truths  have 
])enetrated  our  minds  and  sunken  into  our  hearts  as  never  before.  They 
will  henceforth  have  larger  meaning.  No  one  of  us  all  but  has  been  intel- 
lectually strengthened  and  spiritually  uplifted. 

The  last  moments  of  the  great  Parliament  are  passing.  We  who  wel- 
comed now  gpeed  the  parting  guests.  We  are  glad  you  came,  O  wise  men 
of  the  East.  W'ith  your  wise  words,  your  large,  tolerant  spirit,  and  your 
gentle  ways,  we  have  been  glad  to  sit  at  your  feet  and  learn  of  you  in  these 
things.  We  are  glad  to  have  seen  you  face  to  face,  and  we  shall  count  you 
henceforth  more  than  ever  our  friends  and  co-workers  in  the  great  things  of 
Religion. 

As  Miss  Chapin  took  her  seat  President  Bonney  introduced 

the  Apostle  of  Freedom,  the  author  of  the  **  Battle  Hymn  of 

the    Republic,"   Mrs.   Julia  Ward   Howe,   of   Boston.     There 

were  cheers  and  wavini^  of  handkerchiefs  and  great  tumult 

when  the  features  of  the  venerable  woman   appeared  at  the 

desk.     When  quiet  was  restored  she  addressed  the  audience  as 

follows : 

Dear  Friends,--!  wish  I  had  brought  you  some  great  and  supreme 
gift  of  wisdom.  I  have  brought  you  a  heart  brimming  with  love  and  thank- 
fulness for  this  crown  of  the  .ages,  so  blessed  in  itself  and  so  full  of  a  more 
blessed  prophecy.  But  I  did  not  expect  to  speak  to-night.  1  will  only  give 
you  two  or  three  lines  which  very  briefly  relate  a  dream,  a  true  dream  that  1 

had  lately  : 

Before,  I  saw  the  hand  divine 

Outstretched  for  human  weal, 
Its  judgments  stern  in  righteousness, 

Its  mercy  swift  to  heal ; 
And  as  I  looked  with  hand  to  help 

The  golden  net  outspread. 
To  gather  all  we  deem  alive 

And  all  we  mourn  as  dead ; 
And  as  I  mused  a  voice  did  say : 

"  Ah,  not  a  single  mesh  ; 
This  binds  in  harmony  divine 

All  spirit  and  all  flesh." 
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The  eloquent  Bishop  B.  W.  Arnett,  of  the  African  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church,  was  then  received  with  enthusiasm. 
He  said  : 

I  have  never  seen  so  large  a  body  of  men  meet  together  and  discuss 
questions  so  vital  with  as  little  friction  as  I  have  seen  during  this  Parliament. 
The  watchword  has  been  toleration  and  fraternity,  and  shows  what  may  or 
can  be  done  when  men  assemble  in  the  proper  spirit.  As  was  said  2,000 
years  ago,  we  have  met  together  in  one  place  and  with  one  accord,  each 
seeking  for  the  truth,  each  presenting  his  views  of  the  truth  as  he  under- 
stands it.  Each  came  with  his  own  fund  of  information,  and  now  we  sepa- 
rate having  gained  information  from  each  other  on  the  subject  of  God,  man- 
kind, and  the  future  life.  There  is  one  thing  that  we  have  all  agreed  upon 
—  that  is,  that  the  source  of  the  true,  beautiful,  and  the  good  is  spirit,  love 
and  light,  of  infinite  power,  wisdom  and  i^oodness.  Thus  the  unity  of 
the  spirituality  of  God  is  one  thinu  that  we  have  all  agreed  upon.  We 
have  differed  as  to  how  to  ap[)n)ach  him  an»l  how  to  receive  his  favor  and 
blessing. 

If  the  Parliament  has  done  nothing  more,  it  has  furnished  comparative 
theology  with  such  material  that  in  the  future  there  will  be  no  question 
about  the  nature  and  attributes  of  God.  The  great  battle  of  the  future  will 
not  be  the  Fatherhood  of  God,  nor  that  we  need  a  redeemer,  mediator,  or  a 
model  man  between  God  and  man,  but  it  is  to  acknowledge  the  Brotherhood 
of  Man  practically. 

There  was  some  a|)|irehension  on  the  part  of  some  Christians  as  to  the 
wisdom  of  a  Parliament  of  all  the  Religions,  but  the  result  of  this  meeting 
vindicates  the  wisdom  of  such  a  gathering.  It  a)>pears  that  the  conception 
was  a  divine  one  rather  than  human,  and  the  execution  of  the  plan  has  been 
marvelous  in  its  detail  and  in  the  harmony  of  its  workmg,  and  reflects  credit 
upon  the  Chairman  of  the  Auxiliary,  Mr.  Honney,  and  also  on  the  Rev.  J. 
H.  Barrows;  for  there  is  no  one  who  has  attended  these  meetings  but  really 
believes  that  Christianity  has  lost  nothing  in  the  discussion  or  comparison, 
but  stands  to-day  in  a  light  unknown  in  the  past.  The  Ten  Commandments, 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  and  the  Golden  Rule  have  not  been  superseded 
by  any  that  has  been  presented  by  the  various  teachers  of  religion  and 
philosophy;  but  our  mountains  are  just  as  high  and  our  doctrines  are  just 
as  pure  as  before  our  meeting,  and  every  man  and  wcmian  has  been  con- 
firmed in  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints. 

Another  good  of  this  convention  ;  it  has  taught  us  a  lesson  that  while 
we  have  truth  on  our  side  we  have  not  had  all  the  truth  ;  while  we  have 
had  theor}'  we  have  not  had  all  the  practice,  and  the  strongest  criticism  we 
have  received  was  not  as  to  our  doctrines  or  method,  but  as  to  our  practice 
not  being  in  harmony  with  our  own  teachings  and  with  our  own  doctrines. 
I  believe  that  it  will  do  good  not  only  to  the  dominant  race,  but  to  the  race 
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that  I  represent  —  it  is  a  godsend  —  and  from  this  meeting  we  believe  will  go 
forth  a  sentiment  that  will  righten  a  great  many  of  our  wrongs  and  lighten 
up  the  dark  places,  and  assist  in  giving  us  that  which  we  are  now  denied — 
the  common  privileges  of  humanity — for  we  find  that  in  this  Congress  the 
majority  of  the  people  represented  are  of  the  darker  races,  which  will  teach 
the  American  people  that  color  is  not  the  standard  of  excellency  or  of 
degradation.  But  I  trust  that  much  good  will  come  to  all,  and  not  only  the 
Fatherhood  of  God  be  acknowledged  but  the  Brotherhood  of  Man. 

The  cheering  which  followed  Bishop  Arnett*s  address  had 
scarcely  ended  when  President  Bonney  presented  the  popular 
and  tolerant  Bishop  Keane,  of  the  Catholic  University  of 
America,  Washington,  who,  as  always,  was  received  with  the 
most  cordial  enthusiasm.     He  said  : 

Friends  and  Brethren, —  When  in  the  niidsl  of  the  wise  men  who 
were  intrusted  with  the  organizing  of  the  Columbus  celebration,  Mr.  Bon- 
ney rose  up  and  said  that  man  meant  more  than  things,  and  proclaimed  the 
motto:  "Not  things,  but  men,"  people  said,  **  Why,  that  is  only  a  com- 
mon-place.    Any  man  could  think  that." 

"Yes,"  said  Columbus,  "any  man  could  do  that,"  when  he  put  the  egg 
upon  its  end.  Mr.  Bonney  proclaimed  that  motto.  May  it  make  him 
immortal. 

When  in  the  midst  of  the  men  who,  under  the  inspiration  of  that  motto, 
were  organizing  the  congresses  of  the  world,  Dr.  Barrows  arose  and  pro- 
claimed the  grand  idea  that  all  the  religions  of  the  world  should  be  brought 
here  together,  men  said  :  "  It  is  impossible."  He  has  done  it,  and  may  it 
make  his  name  immortal. 

When  the  invitation  to  this  Parliament  was  sent  to  the  old  Catholic 
Church,  and  she  was  asked  if  she  would  come  here,  people  said  :  **  Will  she 
come  ?"  And  the  old  Catholic  Church  said  :  "  Who  has  as  good  a  right  to 
come  to  a  Parliament  of  all  the  Religions  of  the  world  as  the  old  Catholic 
Universal  Church  ?  " 

Then  people  said  :  "  But  if  the  old  Catholic  Church  comes  here,  will 
she  find  anybody  else  here  ?  "  And  the  old  Church  said  :  "  Even  if  she  has 
to  stand  alone  on  that  platform,  she  will  stand  on  it." 

And  the  old  Church  has  come  here,  and  she  is  rejoiced  to  meet  her  fel- 
low men,  her  fellow  believers,  her  fellow  lovers  of  every  shade  of  humanity 
and  every  shade  of  creed.  She  is  rejoiced  to  meet  here  the  representatives 
of  the  old  religions  of  the  world,  and  she  says  to  them  : 

We  leave  here.  We  will  go  to  our  homes.  We  will  go  to  the  olden 
ways.  Friends,  will  we  not  look  back  to  this  scene  of  union,  and  weep 
because  separation  still  continues  ?  But  will  we  not  pray  that  there  may 
have  been  planted  here  a  seed  that  will  grow  to  union  wide  and  perfect  ? 
O,  friends,  let  us  pray  for  this.    It  is  better  for  us  to  be  one.     If  it  were  not 
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better  for  us  to  be  one  than  to  be  divided,  our  Lord  and  God  would  not 
have  prayed  to  his  Father  that  we  might  all  be  one  as  he  and  the  Father  are 
one.  O,  let  us  pray  for  unity,  and  taking  up  the  glorious  strains  we  have 
listened  to  to-night,  let  us,  morning,  noon  and  night  cry  out :  "  Lead, 
kindly  light ;  lead  from  all  gloom  ;  lead  from  all  darkness ;  lead  from  all 
imperfect  light  of  human  opinion  ;  lead  to  the  fullness  of  the  light." 

President  Bonney  then  presented  with  cordial  words  the 
Chairman  of  the  General  Committee,  who  said  : 

The  closing  hour  of  this  Parliament  is  one  of  congratulation,  of  tender 
sorrow,  of  triumphant  hopefulness.  God  has  been  better  to  us  by  far  than 
our  fears,  and  no  one  has  more  occasion  for  gratitude  than  your  Chairman, 
that  he  has  been  upheld  and  comforted  by  your  cordial  cooperation,  by  the 
prayers  of  a  great  host  of  God's  nulilest  men  and  women,  and  by  the  con- 
sciousness of  divine  favor. 

Our  hopes  have  been  more  than  realized.  The  sentiment  which  inspired 
this  Parliament  has  held  us  together.  The  principles  in  accord  with  which 
this  historic  convention  has  proceeded  have  been  put  to  the  test,  and  even 
strained  at  times,  but  they  have  not  been  inadequate.  Toleration,  brotherly 
kindness,  trust  in  each  other's  sincerity,  a  candid  and  earnest  seeking  after 
the  unities  of  religion,  the  honest  f)urpose  of  each  to  set  forth  his  own  faith, 
without  compromise  and  without  unfriefidly  criticism  —  these  principles, 
thanks  to  their  loyalty  and  courage,  have  not  been  found  wanting. 

Men  of  Asia  and  Europe,  we  have  been  made  glad  by  your  coming,  and 
have  been  made  wiser.  I  am  happy  that  you  have  enjoyed  our  hospitali- 
ties. While  floating  one  evening  over  the  illuminated  waters  of  the  White 
City,  Mr.  Dharmapala  said,  with  that  smile  which  has  won  our  hearts,  "All 
the  joys  of  Heaven  are  in  Chicago ;"  and  Dr.  Momerie,  with  a  characteristic 
mingling  of  enthusiasm  and  skepticism,  replied,  "  I  wish  I  were  sure  that 
all  the  joys  of  Chicago  are  to  be  in  Heaven."  But  surely  there  will  be  a 
multitude  there,  whom  no  man  can  number,  out  of  every  kindred  and  people 
and  tongue,  and  in  that  perpetual  [)arliament  on  high  the  people  of  God 
will  be  satisfied. 

W^e  have  learned  that  truth  is  large  and  that  there  are  more  ways  than 
one  in  God's  |)rovidence  by  which  men  emerge  out  of  darkness  into  the 
heavenly  light.  It  was  not  along  the  line  of  any  one  sector  philosophy  that 
Augustine  and  Origcn,  J(^hn  Henry  Newman  and  Dean  Stanley,  Jonathan 
Edwards  and  Channing,  Henry  Ward  Beechcr  and  Keshub  Chunder  Sen 
walked  out  into  the  light  of  the  eternal.  The  great  high  wall  of  Heaven  is 
pierced  by  twelve  portals,  and  we  shall  doubtless  be  surprised,  if  we  ever 
pass  within  those  gates,  to  find  many  there  whom  we  did  not  expect  to  see. 
We  certainly  ought  to  cherish  stronger  hopes  for  those  who  are  pure  in 
deeds,  even  though  living  in  the  twilight  of  faith,  than  for  selfish  souls  who 
rest  down  on  a  lifeless  Christianity. 

I  am  glad  that  you  will  go  back  to  India,  to  Japan,  to  China,  and  the 
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Turkish  empire  and  tell  the  men  of  other  faiths  that  Christian  America  is 
hospitable  to  all  truth  and  loving  to  all  men.  Yes,  tell  the  men  of  the  Orient 
that  we  have  no  svmpathv  with  the  ahominations  which  falsely-named  Chris- 
tians  have  i^racticed.  The  Parliament  shows  that  it  is  easier  to  do  a  great 
thing  than  a  little  one.  I  want  you  to  think  of  Chicago  not  as  the  home  of 
the  rudest  materialism,  but  as  a  temple  where  men  cherish  the  loftiest  ideal- 
ism. I  wish  you  could  stay  with  us  and  see  our  schools  and  charities,  and 
learn  more  of  the  better  side,  the  nobler  life  of  this  wondrous  city. 

I  thank  God  for  the  friendships  which  in  this  Parliament  we  have  knit 
with  men  and  women  beyond  the  sea,  and  1  thank  you  for  your  sympathy 
and  overgenerous  appreciation,  and  for  the  constant  help  which  you  have 
furnished  in  the  midst  of  my  multiplied  duties.  Christian  America  sends  her 
greetings  through  you  to  all  mankind.  We  cherish  a  broadened  sympathy, 
a  higher  respect,  a  truer  tenderness  to  the  children  of  our  common  Father  in 
all  lands,  and,  as  the  story  <jf  this  Parliament  is  reatl  in  the  cloisters  of  Japan, 
by  the  rivers  of  Southern  A^ia,  amid  the  universities  of  Europe,  and  in  the 
isles  of  all  the  seas,  it  is  mv  praver  that  non-Chrislian  readers  may  in  some 
measure  discover  what  has  i>ecn  the  source  and  .strcnirth  oi  that  faith  in 
divine  fatherhood  and  human  brotherhood  which,  embodied  in  an  Asiatic 
Peasant  who  was  the  Son  of  (iod  and  made  divinely  potent  through  him,  is 
clasping  the  globe  with  bands  of  heavenly  light. 

Most  that  is  in  my  heart  of  love  and  gratitude  and  happiness  must  go 
unsaid.  If  any  honor  is  due  for  this  magnificent  achievement,  let  it  be  given  to 
the  spirit  of  Christ,  which  is  the  spirit  of  love,  in  the  hearts  of  those  of  many 
lands  and  faiths  who  have  toiled  for  the  high  ends  of  this  great  meeting.  May 
the  blessing  of  Him  who  rules  the  storm  and  holds  the  ocean  waves  in  his 
right  hand,  follow  you  with  the  prayers  of  all  God's  people  to  your  distant 
homes.  And  as  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  closed  his  lectures  on  "The  Art  of 
Painting"  with  the  name  of  Michael  Angelo,  so,  with  a  deeper  reverence,  I 
desire  that  the  last  words  which  1  speak  to  this  Parliament  shall  be  the  name 
of  Him  to  whom  I  owe  life  and  truth  and  hope  and  all  thing.s,  who  reconciles 
all  contradictions,  pacifies  all  antagonisms,  and  who  from  the  throne  of  His 
heavenly  kingdom  directs  the  serene  and  unwearied  omnipotence  of  redeem- 
ing love      Jesus  Christ,  the  Saviour  of  the  world. 

As  President  Honney  arose  to  utter  the  last  words  to  be 
spoken  at  the  Parliament,  the  silence  was  impressive.  For  a 
few  moments  he  stood  as  if  unwilling  to  utter  the  words  which 
were  to  bring  the  great  gathering  to  an  end.  Then  he  began 
slowly  and  said  : 

NVoRSHirKRs  OF  God  anp  I.ovkrs  ok  Man, — The  closing  words  of 
this  great  event  must  now  be  spoken.  With  inexpressible  yty  and  gratitude 
1  give  them  utterance.  The  wonderful  success  of  this  first  actual  Congress  of 
the  Religions  of  the  world  is  the  realization  of  a  conviction  which  has  held  my 
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heart  for  manv  vears.  I  became  aoiiiainted  witli  the  ijreat  relij/ious  systems 
of  the  worKl  in  my  voutli,  and  liave  enjnveil  an  intimate  assoeiation  with 
leaders  of  many  ehiirclies  durim;  my  maturer  years.  I  was  tluis  led  to  believe 
that  if  the  great  religious  faiths  could  be  brought  into  relatitins  of  friendly 
intercourse,  many  jioints  of  sympathy  and  union  would  be  found,  and  the 
coming  unity  of  mankind  in  the  love  of  G<.mI  an<l  the  ser\ice  of  man  be 
greatly  facilitated  and  advanced. 

What  many  men  deemed  impossible  (Uh\  has  finallv  wrought.  The  relig- 
ions of  the  world  have  actually  met  in  a  great  and  imposing  assembly;  thev 
have  conferred  together  on  the  vital  (juotions  of  life  and  immortality  in  a 
frank  and  friendly  spirit,  and  now  tli<*y  part  in  [)eace  with  many  warm 
expressions  of  mutual  affection  and  res{)ect. 

The  laws  of  the  (..'ongress  forbiiiding  controversy  or  attack  have,  on  the 
the  whole,  been  wonderfully  well  ol)>erv(."d.  The  exceptions  are  so  few  that 
they  may  well  be  expunged  from  the  record  anil  from  the  memory.  They 
even  served  the  useful  [)ur{)o>e  of  timely  warnmgs  against  the  unhappy 
tendency  to  indulge  in  intellectual  C(jnflict.  If  an  unkind  hand  threw  a  lire- 
brand  into  the  asseml)ly,  let  us  be  thankful  that  a  kinder  hand  plunged  it 
in  the  waters  of  forgiveness  and  (juenched  its  tlamc. 

If  some  Western  warrior,  forgetting  for  liie  moment  that  this  was  a 
friendly  conference,  and  not  a  l)attle  field,  uttered  ins  war-cry,  let  us  rejoice 
that  our  Oriental  friends,  with  a  kinder  s{)irit,  answered, '*  Eather,  forgive 
them,  for  they  know  not  what  thev  sav." 

No  system  of  faith  or  worsliip  ha.s  been  compromised  by  this  friendly 
conference;  no  apostle  of  any  religi(.)n  has  been  {)laced  in  a  false  positi(jn 
by  any  act  of  this  Congress. 

The  knowledge  here  acquired  will  be  carried  by  those  who  have  gained 
it,  as  {)recious  treasure  to  their  respective  countries,  and  will  there,  in  free- 
dom and  according  to  reason,  be  considered,  judged  and  applied  as  they 
shall  deem  right. 

The  intlucncc  which  this  Congress  of  the  Religions  of  the  World  will 
exert  on  the  peace  and  the  prosperity  of  the  W(;rld  is  beyond  the  p(jwer  of  human 
language  to  describe.  Eor  this  influence,  borne  by  those  who  have  attended 
the  sessions  of  the  Parliament  of  Religions  to  all  parts  of  the  earth,  will 
affect  in  some  imjjortant  degree  all  races  of  men,  all  forms  of  religion,  and 
even  all  irovernments  and  social  institutions. 

The  results  of  this  influence  will  not  soon  be  apparent  in  external 
changes,  but  will  manifest  themselves  in  thought,  feeling,  expression  and 
the  deeds  of  charity.  Creeds  and  institutions  may  long  remain  unchanged 
in  form,  but  a  new  spirit  of  light  and  peace  will  pervade  them  ;  for  this 
Congress  of  the  World's  Religions  is  the  most  marvelous  evidence  yet  given 
of  the  approaching  fulfillment  of  the  apocalyptic  prophecy.  "  Behold  I  I 
make  all  things  new  !  " 

But  great  as  this  World's  Parliament  of  Religions  is  in  itself,  its  impor- 
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CIIAITKR    I. 

TlIK  STl'DV  OK    TIIK  WORLDS  KKLIGIONS. 

NO  one  of  the  promoters  of  the  phm  for  a  iniitiial  confer- 
ence anionii[  representatives  of  the  \Vorld's  Religions, 
would  urge  a  ( laini  of  originality  in  his  work.  This  notable 
event  was  a  growth  whose  roots  reach  far  and  deep.  The 
germs  of  it  have  been  in  the  world  from  the  davs  of  Paul  and 
of  Jesus  ;  but  the  wide  expansion  of  them  may  be  dated  per- 
haps, from  about  the  era  of  modern  missions.  The  founding 
of  the  British  Empire  in  India  opened  at  once  a  new  field  for 
evangelization,  and  a  new^  field  for  scholarship.  The  addition 
of  the  mother  tongue  of  all  the  languages  of  modern  Kurope 
— the  Sanskrit -to  the  list  of  "the  learned  languages  "  culti- 
vated by  scholars,  dates  onlv  from  the  davs  of  Sir  William  Jones, 
about  one  hundred  vears  ai^o.  It  is  lonir  since  that  time  that 
the  sacred  books  of  the  great  religions  of  the  world  have 
become  accessible  to  (Christian  scholars  in  Lreneral.  And  the 
science  of  (Comparative  Theoiogv  is  the  growth  almost  of  our 
own  time.  With  the  growing  interest  in  this  science  has  come 
into  men's  thoughts  a  larger  concei)tion  of  lunnan  historv,  a 
new  and  more  religious  idea  of  divine  providenc  e  through  all 
ages  and  all  lands.  To  this  studv  no  facts  (oncerning  the 
religious  life  of  man  are  unimi)ortant.  Under  the  lowest 
forms  of  human  manners,  worship  and  thought,  even  among 
barbarous  and  savage  tribes,  it  discerns  the  crude  efforts  of 
uninstructed  man  to  exi)ress  faith  in  a  i)ower  above  himself 
efforts  which  reach  loftier  heiirhts    in    the  forms  of    Platonic 
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speculation,  but  which  are  none  the  less  genuine  and  worthy 
of  respectful  study  when  found  among  the  rudest  races. 

It  is  a  most  happy  and  hopeful  fact  that  the  pursuit  of 
these  new  lines  of  study  is  led  in  many  instances  by  men  of 
earnest  and  intelligent  Christian  faith.  Among  the  foremost, 
Sir  Monier  Monier-Williams,  an  earnest  believer  in  the  gospel 
of  Christ  as  the  one  hope  of  the  world,  has  declared  his  view 
of  the  attitude  which  Knglish  Christianity  ought  to  take 
toward  the  peoples  and  faiths  of  India.  The  following  pages 
contain  indications  that  many  of  the  most  devoted  and  suc- 
cessful of  Christian  missionaries  are  so  far  from  anv  timorous 
or  contemptuous  shrinking  from  this  comparative  study  that 
they  are  themselves,  as  well  thev  mnv  be,  among  the  most 
fruitful  contributors  to  it. 

A  better  statement  of  the  duty  enjoined  iij)on  Christians  in 
the  New  Testament,  in  this  matter,  can  hardly  be  found  than 
that  of  Sir  Monier-Williams  in  the  Preface  to  his  **  Indian 
Wisdom,"  pp.  .\.\xii-v.  : 

*'It  appears  to  me  high  time  that  all  thoughtful  Christians  should  recon- 
sider their  position,  and — to  use  the  phraseology  of  our  modern  physicists 
— readjust  themselves  to  their  altered  environments.  The  sacred  books  qi 
Brahmanism,  Buddhism,  and  Islam,  are  now  at  length  bei 
al^nd jDhristians  can  n(j  longer  neglect  the  duty  ot  sTudying  their  contents. 
All  (ne  irmSBTTanT^)!  the  world  are  being  rapidly  drawn  together  :  Paul's 
grand  saying — that  God  has  made  all  nations  of  men  of  one  bloo<l  -is  being 
brought  home  to  us  more  forcibly  everyday.  Surely,  then,  we  are  bound 
to  follow  the  example  of  Paul,  who.  speaking  to  the  (ientiles,  instead  of 
denouncing  them  as  'heathen,'  appealed  to  them  as  *  very  (lod-fearing'  and 
even  quoted  a  passage  from  one  of  their  own  |)oets  in  su|)port  of  a  Chris- 
tian truth  ;  and  who  directed  Christians  not  to  shut  their  eyes  to  anything 
true.  h«>nc>t.  just,  pure,  lovely,  or  of  good  report,  wherever  it  might  be 
foun<l,  and  exhorted  lliem,  that  if  there  be  af/y  virtue^  and  if  there  be  any 
praise,  thev  were  to  think  on  these  things.  Surely  it  is  tmic  we  ceased  to 
speak  and  act  as  if  truth  among  Gentiles  and  truth  among  Christians  were 
twu  wholly  different  things.  .Surely  we  ought  to  acknowledge  an<l  accept 
with  gratitu<le  whatever  is  tiue  and  noble  in  the  Hindu  character,  or  Hindu 
writings,  while  we  reflect  with  shame  on  our  own  shortcomings  under  far 
greater  advantages.  Nor  ought  we  to  forget  the  words  of  Peter,  when  we 
label  Brahmans,  Huddiii.^ts.  Parsis.  Muslims,  and  Fetish  worshipers  with  the 
common  label  heathen.      Pctt-r.  when  addressing  (lentiles,  assured  them  that 
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God  had  taught  him  not  to  call  any  man  common  or  unclean;  and  declared 
that  God  was  no  respecter  of  persons^  but  that  in  every  nation  he  that  feared 
him  and  loorked  righteousness  was  accepted  by  him.  It  is  becoming  more 
and  more  a  dutv  for  all  the  nations  of  the  world  to  study  each  other ;  to 
inquire  into  and  compare  each  other's  systems  of  belief ;  to  avoid  expres- 
sions of  contempt  in  speaking  of  the  sincere  and  earnest  adherents  of 
any  creed  ;  and  to  search  diligently  whether  the  principles  and  doctrines 
which  guide  their  own  faith  and  conduct  rest  on  truth  or  not." 

There  are  many  Christian  minds  who  will  find  their  faith 
in  these  preeminently  New  Testament  principles  much  rein- 
forced by  the  fact  strikingly  brought  out  by  Prof.  Estlin  Car- 
penter, in  his  paper  on  the  sixth  day  of  the  Parliament,  that 
the  earliest  of  the  (Christian  Fathers,  in  the  days  of  heathen 
domination  and  cruel  persecution,  held  the  same  views 
toward  which,  after  these  many  ages,  the  church  is  now  begin- 
ning to  return.  The  name  of  Justin  Martyr  will  be  an  en- 
couragement to  s.)ine  to  adhere  to  the  teaching  of  Paul  and 
of  Peter.  If  there  are  timid  souls  who  dread  the  re-statement 
of  the  apostolic  teaching  as  a  dangerous  novelty,  they  may 
find  themselves  re-assured  bv  referring  (in  its  proper  place 
among  the  sixth  day's  paj)ers)  to  Prof.  Carpenter's  citation  of 
the  teachin<^  of  the  earliest  ai^es  of  the  church. 
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CHAPTKR  II. 

WHAT  THE  VARIOUS    FAITHS     HKAHMAX,  HIDDHIST,  PAR 

SEP:,  CONFUCIAN,  MOHAMMEDAN.  JEW,  AM)  CHRISTIAN 

—HAD  TO  SAV  CONCERNINc;  (iOD. 


THE  Hindu  conception  of  (iocl  was  |)rcsented  on  the  sec- 
ond dav  of  the  Parliament  in  the  paper  of  M.  N. 
D'vivedi  ;  and  ai^ain  in  an  additional  paper.  Kev.  Maurice 
IMiiliips  arjL^ued  in  another  set  ond  day  paper  the  orij^in  of 
I-Iindu  idea>>  from  a  primitive  revelation,  and  Rev.  T.  E. 
Slater  added  a  (  harai  teri/ation  of  Hindu  thei^ni.  Professor  J. 
Estlin  C'ar|)enter  on  the  sixth  dav  indicated  the  presence  of 
monotheism  in  Vedi<:  utterance:  and  on  the  ninth  day  Swauii 
Vivekananda  expounded  at  lenii^th  Hindu  ideas  of  deity  and 
their  ap|)lication  in  Hindu  reli^non. 

The_jjuddhist  faith  was  del'eiided_as  not  atheistic  bv  Profes- 
sor M.  Valentine  in^  >e<<)nd-dav  paper.  ( )n  the  tTiird  dav 
tl 


[(H'trine  of  the  Zhikko  sect  of  Shintoism  in  hipan  was  set 
forth  by  Rev.  Reuchi  Shibata.  IJuddha's  law  of  cause  and 
effect  was  expounded  by  Shaku  Soven.  of  Iaj)an.  on  the  eighth 
day.  On  the  tenth  dav  H.  Dharmapala  i)ointed  out  lUiddha^s 
use  of  the  doctrine  of  evolution,  his  deni.d  of  tlie  common 
conception  of  (lod.  and  the  j)eculi.ir  sense  in  whicli  he 
accepted  the  deity  of  Brahmani<al  j)anthei>m. 

The     Hrahmo-Soujaj     reformed     theism     of     India    was 
expounded   by    P.  C  Mo/.oomdar  on  the  third   dav,  and  again 
on   the    twelfth   dav:     and  a   further  vitnv  w.is   i.,Mven    bv    Mr 
Nagarkar  on  tin*  fifteenth  dav. 

The  Jain  substitute  for  theism  was  treated  bv  \'.  A. 
(Ihandi  on  the  fifteenth  dav. 

The  Parsee  (H)nviction  <'on<  erning  ( )ne  (lod.  the  ihcologi- 
<al  spe<Milations  whi<h  tended  to  objure  this  ( «)n\  i<t  ion.  and 
the  Parsee  construction,  on  the  basis  of  the  j)iire  leaching  of 
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/oro;j.>t«;r,  of  a  nfli;^i<)n  stron^^ly  thoisitir  and  earnestly  ethical, 
were  the  snl)jr^  t  of  an  ciL^hth-day  paper  by  J.  J.  Modi,  and  of  an 
elaborate  trssay  sent  to  tiie  Parliament  from  Bombay  by  a 
specially  aiithori/ed  ex|)ositor,  Mr.  K.  S.  D.  Bharuchi. 

The  Confucian  system  of  C'hina  was  elaborately  presented 
in  a  paper  by  Pim^  Kwani;  Yu  on  the  third  day,  and  in  other 
papers  sj)e(  iaiiy  |)resente(l  by  him  and  re|)roduced  in  full  in 
the  report  of  ihe  paj)ers.  TIk*  ap|)roach  to  theism  made  by 
the  chiefly  cthi<al,  humane,  and  political  teaching  of  Con- 
fucius, was  further  expounded  in  a  prize  essay  on  Confucian- 
ism, by  Kuni(  Hsien  IIo,  whicii  was  read  on  the  sixth  day. 

The  Taoism  of  ( 'hina,  \n  liicli  IkkI  orii^inallv  a  kernel  of  pure 
tiiei>m,  but  later  I)c(  ;ime  almo><t  wliollv  a  worship  of  spirits, 
was  touched  ui)()n  bv  Mr.  Vu,  and  bv  Profcss(^r  M.  S.  Terry  in 
a  sixth-day  j)apcr,  .tnd  wa^  specially  expounded  in  a  prize 
essay  by  one  of  its  disc  iples. 

The  Mohammedan  (.ouception  of  (Jod,  as  infinitely 
remoyed  from  man.  al)Solute  in  power,  clothetl  with  eyery  con- 
ceiyable  j)erfection,  recjuirin^^  a  relii^non  ot  <  ()mi)lete  submis- 
sion, or  Islam,  and  knoNNU  bv  m.inv  iiame>,  of  which  the  first 
and  Uiost  common  i>  "The  Men  itnl,  'i'he  ( 'ompa^sionate," 
was  broui^dit  out  on  the  fifth  chiv  of  the  Parliament  in  a  paper 
by  Dr.  (ieori^e  Washburn.  Professor  J.  Msllin  ("arj)enter  on 
the  sixth  day  sj)ecially  noted  Mohammed's  saving:  '*  Kycry 
nation  has  a  creator  nf  the  hea\ens  to  which  they  turn  in 
prayer.  It  is  (Jod  who  turneth  them  toward  ii.  Hasten  then 
emulously  after  irood  wherooever  ve  be.  (lod  \NiIl  one  day 
brini^  vou  all  together."  ( )n  the  tenth  d.iy,  and  a^Min  on  the 
eleventh,  the  n'li:rion  of  hL'ini  or  resignation,  >ubmission, 
aspiration  to  (iod,  was  e\j)oundcd  and  defended  by  -\b)ham- 
med  Webb. 

The  theoloiry  of  fudaism  was  reviewed  bv  Dr.  Isaac  M. 
Wi^e  on  ihe  -second  day  of  the  Parliament.  ( )n  the  fourth 
day  Kabbi  II.  Pereira  .Mendes  developed  and  aj)j)lied  the 
ancient  Hebrew  ide.i  of  a  (lod  of  fatherhood,  of  mercy,  of 
recom  ilialiiui,  a  ('km!  of  <realitHi,  of  >pirit,  of  ri'velation,  and 
of  eternal    life.      On  the  sixth  day  Rabbi  (1.  (Jotlhcil  Net  forth 
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tnebasisof  the  republic  of  (lod  found  in  the  Mosaicteachini^of 
the  unity  of  (Jod  and  the  righteousness  of  the  divine  will  ; 
and  Miss  Josephine  l.a/arus  dealt  with  the  development  of  the 
early  Hebrew  idea  of  a  partisan  and  cruel  tribal  god,  into  the 
sublime  conception  of  the  universal  and  eternal  (iod,  the 
ruler  of  nature  and  the  moral  ruler  of  the  universe.  In  an 
eighth-day  paper  Professor  I),  (i.  Lyon  put  first  of  Jewish  con- 
tributions to  civilization  the  doctrine  of  one  Ciod  ruling  and 
judging  in  all  the  earth.  Jewish  theism  casting  off  traditional 
limitations  to  become  a  universal  religion  was  presented  on 
the  seventeenth  dav  bv  Dr.  Kmil  (i.  Ilirsch.  The  origin  of 
two  elemental  truths  about  (iod,  the  divine  immanence  and 
the  divine  transcendence.  Professor  G.  S.  (ioodspeed,  in  a 
fifth-day  paper,  referred  to  the  two  dead  religions  of  Assyria 
and  Egvpt,  and  on  the  same  day  J.  A.  S.  Grant  pointed  out 
the  correspondence  with  l\gv[)tian  ideas  of  some  of  the 
elements  of  Hebrew  theism. 

The  Christian  view  of  God  was  formally  argued  on  the 
.second  dav  of  the  Parliament  bv  Rev.  Dr.  Aui^ustine  F. 
Hewitt,  bv  Rev.  Dr.  .\lfred  W.  Momerie,  and  by  W.  T.  Harris, 
LL.D.  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott  on  the  fourth  day  presented  the 
doctrine  of  the  self-manifestation  of  (iod  to  all  souls.  On  the 
eighth -dav  Rev.  James  \V.  Lee  set  forth  a  doctrine  of  Christ 
the  Reason  of  the  universe  ;  Pishop  John  J.  Keane  reviewed  the 
incarnation  idea  in  historv  and  in  Christ;  Rev.  Julian  K. 
Smvth  s[)oke  on  the  incarnation  of  (iod  in  Christ  ;  and  Bishop 
T.  W.  Dud  lev  elaboratelv  argued  the  unqualified  deity  of  Christ. 


CHAPTER   III. 

WHAT  THE  WORLD'S  RELIGIONS  REl'ORTED  IN  REGARD  TO 

THE  NATURE  OF  MAN. 

IN  a  ninth-day  paper  on  "Hinduism,"  Swami  Vivekananda 
set  forth  the  Hrahnumiral  doctrine  of  man.  I'hc  Iiinnan 
soul  is  eternal  and  ininiorlal,  perfect  and  infinite,  and  death 
means  only  a  chani^^e  from  one  body  to  anotlier.  'J'he  Hindu 
refuses  to  call  men  sinners.  It  is  a  sin  to  call  man  so.  They 
are  the  children  of  (iod,  divinities  on  earth,  sharers  of  immor- 
tal bliss,  free  and  blest  and  (Eternal  si)irits.  The  Vedas  do  not 
proclaim  a  dreadful  combination  of  unfori^iving  laws,  an  end- 
less prison  of  cause  and  effect,  but  that  the  soul  is  divine,  only 
held  under  bondaije  of  matter,  and  that  perfection  will  be 
reached  when  the  bond  shall  be  broken. 

The  Zhikko  Shinto  Japanese  idea  of  man,  presented  in  a 
third-day  paper  by  Rev.  Reuchi  Shibata,  represents  that  every 
child  of  the  Heavenly  Deitv,  whence  all  thins^^s  orijLi:inate, 
comes  into  the  world  with  a  soul  separated  from  the  one  origi- 
nal soul  of  Deitv. 

In  an  eleventh-day  paper  on  *' Ihuldha,"  bv  Rev.  Zitsuzen 
Ashitsu,  the  lUuldhist  view  of  man  was  shown  bv  the  statement 
that  riij^ht  after  Ijuddha  attained  his  perfect  enliirhtcnment  he 
preached  that  all  beini^s  have  the  same  nature  and  wisdom 
with  him.     T^he  fundameiitjU  principle  of  l^uddha  is  the  mind. 

Accordin<^  to  the  Jain  view,  set  Torth  in  a  fifteenth -day 
paper  by  V.  A.  Ohandi,  of  IJombnv.  the  first  of  tin-  nine  prin<  i- 
ples  is  soul,  the  element  which  knows,  thinks,  and  feels;  the 
divine  element  in  the  livini^^  beinir.  The  Jain  belief  is  that 
both  soul  and  matter  are  eternal  and  <:annol  be  <  rcated. 

Accordini^^  to  the  Parsee  faith,  represented  in  the  essay  of 
Mr.  E.  S.  D.  Bharucha,  sent  to  the  Tarliament  from  Dombiv. 
the  spiritual  and  immortal  part  of  man  was  created  before  his 
material  part.     They  combine  at  his  birth  and  separate  at  his 
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death.  The  soul,  coining  from  the  spiritual  world  along  with 
the  several  faculties  and  senses,  enters  the  body  formed  in 
the  womb  of  the  mother,  has  its  sublunary  career,  and  at  death 
returns  to  the  spiritual  world.  Zoroastrianisni,  or  Parsee  faith, 
teaches  that  (lod  has  provided  the  soul  with  every  kind  of  aid 
to  perform  successfully  the  work  given  it  to  do.  Among  the 
chief  aids  are  knowledge,  wisdom,  sense,  thought,  action,  free 
will,  religious  conscience,  practical  conscience,  a  guiding  spirit 
or  good  genius,  and,  above  all,  the  Revealed  Religion.  In 
the  resurrection  of  the  dead  and  renovation  of  the  world,  when 
the  whole  creation  is  to  start  afresh,  all  souls  will  be  furnished 
with  new  bodies  for  a  future  life  of  ineffable  bliss. 

The  third  day  paper  of  Pung  Kwang  Yu,  on  "Confucian- 
ism," presented  the  great  sage  of  China  as  saying  that  man  is 
the  product  of  heaven  and  earth,  the  heart  of  heaven  and 
earth  ;  that  human itv  is  the  natural  faculty  and  the  character- 
istic of  man  ;  that  the  innate  qualities  of  the  soul  are  human- 
ity, rectitude,  j)r()prietv,  understanding,  and  truthfulness,  and 
that  love  is  the  controllini^  emotion  of  man.  There  are  also 
essential  imj)erfections  in  the  constitution  of  man,  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  organizations  which  different  individuals  have 
received  from  the  earth  are  verv  diverse  in  character. 

In  a  third  day  paper  on  "Man  from  a  Catholic  Point  of 
View,"  Rev.  Dr.  Wm.  Byrne  stated  as  the  Catholic  idea  that 
man  is  a  being  instinctivelv  supernatural  in  his  capacities  and 
powers,  that  intellect  and  will  and  the  immortality  of  the  soul 
are  the  three  natural  endowments  which  constitute  the  image 
of  CJod  in  man,  and  that  these  elements  of  his  nature  deter- 
mine  his  destinv,  union  with  Ciod.  Dr.  Moxom  set  forth  the 
argument  for  man's  immortality. 


CHAPTER   IV. 

THE  VARIOUS  ESTIMATES   OF  THE  IMF*()RTANCE  OF 

RELIGION. 

IN  a  second  day  paper  M.  N.  D'vivedi  expounded  religion 
according  to  Hinduism  as  consisting  essentially  in  a  rational 
demonstration  of  the  universe,  serving  as  the  basis  of  a  practi- 
cal system  of  ethical  rules  ;  a  philosophic  explanation  of  the 
cosmos,  which  shows  at  once  the  why  and  wherefore  of  exist- 
ence, provides  the  foundation  of  natural  ethics,  and  by  showing 
to  man  the  highest  ideal  of  hap])iness  realizable,  supplies  the 
means  of  satisfving  the  emotional  p-irt  of  our  nature. 

A  Christian  observer's  view  of  the  general  character  of 
religion  among  the  Hindus,  its  keen  and  pathetic  search  after 
a  salvation  to  be  wrought  by  man,  its  faith  in  man's  likeness  to 
the  Divine,  and  its  hope  of  reunion  with  the  source  of  all 
being,  was  set  forth  in  a  third-day  paper  by  the  Rev.  T.  E. 
Slater. 

On  the  ninth  day  the  Hindu  monk  and  scholar,  Swami 
Vivekananda,  dealt  specially  and  at  length  with  Hinduism  as  a 
religion,  setting  forth  its  faith  in  the  absolute  su])ernatural 
character  of  Vedic  revelation,  its  hoi)e  in  (iod  as  manifested  to 
man  in  spiritual  experience,  its  pursuit  of  union  with  (iod  and 
of  perfection  through  such  union,  and  the  breadth  of  human 
svmpathv  treated  by  its  faith  in  Cod. 

The  Ihiddhist  sense  of  religion,  its  miture  and  importance 
as  a  wav  of  life,  and  the  emphasis  it  puts  upon  ethics  and 
humanity,  H.  I)harma[)ala  set  forth  in  an  eighth-day  paper; 
and  again,  on  the  sixteenth  dav,  Mr.  Dharmapala  expounded 
those  principles  of  Buddhism  which  create  a  peculiar  contrast 
with  Christianity,  and  enforce  the  law  of  inevitable  results 
(Karma),  instead  of  permitting  man  to  seek  easy  deliverance 
through  an  externallv  provided  redemption. 

In  an  eleventh -day  paper  Rev.  Zitsuzen  Ashitsu  portrayed 
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the  universalism  of  Buddha's  teaching,  its  profound  humanity, 
and  its  two  stages,  of  enlightenment  of  the  intellect  and  eleva- 
tion to  Buddhahood. 

A  paper  of  the  sixth  day  by  B.  Yatsubuchi,  of  Japan,  pre- 
sented Buddhism  as  a  religion  aiming  to  turn  men  from  the 
incomplete  world  of  popular  superstition  to  the  complete 
enlightenment  of  the  world  of  truth. 

Another  Japanese  Buddhist,  Shaku  Soyen,  set  forth  on  the 
eighth  dav  the  demands  of  Buddha's  wav  of  salvation  for 
honesty,  humanity,  justice,  and  kindness,  as  conditions  of 
eternal  weal  and  security  against  eternal  woe;  and  on  the  six- 
teenth dav  Hori  Toki,  also  of  Japan,  expounded  the  two-fold 
purpose  of  Buddhist  religion,  to  teach  the  truth  of  doctrine  and 
to  guide  the  goodness  and  righteousness  of  mankind,  and 
Buddha's  broad  liberality  towards  all  faiths  as  varying  guises 
of  universal  truth. 

'J'he  Japanese  representative  of  Shintoism  of  the  Zhikko 
type.  Rev.  Reuchi  Shibata,  explained  in  a  third-day  paper  the 
limitation  of  their  religion  to  respect  for  the  present  world  and 
its  practical  works  rather  than  any  future  world,  and  its  atten- 
tion to  public  interests  and  prayers  for  the  long  life  of  the 
emperor. 

The  Jain  faith  was  expounded  on  the  fifteenth  day  by 
V.  A.  Ghandi,  as  giving  religion  a  wholly  ethical  turn,  in  view 
of  the  eight  Karmas,  or  varieties  of  Karmon  (inevitable  result) 
which  follow  the  law  of  cause  and  effect. 

The  Parsee  view  of  the  nature  and  significance  of  religion, 
as  set  forth  in  the  essay  by  E.  S.  D.  Bharuch^,  of  Bombay, 
turns  on  the  assumption  that  the  soul  can  be  saved  only  by 
success  in  the  battle  of  life,  that  no  such  thing  as  vicarious  sal- 
vation is  possible,  and  that  the  aids  given  by  God  for  struggle 
and  concjuest  are  ample  and  sure  for  every  faithful  soul. 

The  Confucian  idea  of  the  nature  and  importance  of  relig- 
ion, as  expounded  in  an  elaborate  third-day  paper  by  Pung 
,  Kwang  Yu,  begins  with  accepting  as  fixed  and  irremediable 
the  innate  imperfections  of  the  human  species,  and  proposes 
the  mending  of  imperfection  by  means  of  intellectual  pursuits, 
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l)v  abidiiii^  in  virtue,  ])v  followiny:  the  dictates  of  luiinanitv,  bv 
suhdiiiriii^  an«^ei\  and  by  restrainini;  the  appetites. 

The  prize  essay  on  C.'onfucianlsni,  by  Kiing  Hsien  Ho,  of 
Shanghai,  j>resei.ted  on  the  fifth  day,  pointed  out  as  the  foun- 
dation the  prin(ij)le  of  respect  for  the  will  of  heaven,  fear  of 
disobeying  heaven's  will,  and  the  universal  practice  of  wisdom, 
with  regard  for  all  people  under  heaven  as  members  of  one 
family. 

The  Mohammedan  cont  epiion  of  religion,  with  its  root  in 
confession  of  one  Ood  and  loyaltv  to  Mohammed  as  the 
l)rophet  of  (iod  and  author  of  a  divine  revelation,  was  brought 
out  on  the  fifth  dav  of  the  Parliament  in  a  paper  bv  Dr.  (Jeorge 
Washburn.  In  a  tenth -day  paper  Mohammed  Webb  explained 
the  spe<"ial  character  of  /s/dm,  the  sum  and  substance  of  Mo- 
liammedan  religion  towards  (iod.  as  signifying  resignation, 
submission.  aspirati()n  to(i()d,with  deep  faith  in  his  mercy  and 
com])assion.  and  with  the  broad  application  of  the  conscious- 
ness <')f  (rod.  not  onlv  in  frecjueni  stated  pr.iver,but  in  conduct 
and  discipline  of  the  most  exemplarv  character. 

The  Christian  view  oi  religion  as  a  nrcessitv  of  human 
nature  was  urged  in  a  third-dav  paper  bv  J)r.  Wm.  Uvrne.  In 
another  third-dav  paper,  l-'nther  Walter  Elliott  found  the  end 
and  office  of  religion  to  consist  in  direc^ting  the  aspirations  of 
the  soul  toward  an  infinite  good  and  securing  for  it  a  perfect 
fruition.  Dr.  Lvman  Abbott,  in  a  fourth-da v  paper,  expounded 
religion  as  a  development  out  of  the  nature  of  man.  rooted  in 
such  a  perception  of  the  infinite  .is  tends  to  elevation  of  char- 
acter and  direction  in  right  wavs  of  condut  t  and  life.  In  a 
sixth  (lav  paper,  Kev.  V.  T.  Munger  urged  religion  as  a  broad 
re\elalion  in  literature,  tending  to  modify  our  (Christianity  by 
<orre<tion  of  its  mistakes  and  perversions,  and  developujent  in 
the  dire<  tion  of  its  universalitv.  The  thorv  of  the  Christian 
religion  as  finding  its  starting  |)f)int  in  (erlnin  historical 
events,  was  j)resented  in  an  eighth-dav  paj)er  bv  Dr.  Ceorge 
I*.  Fisher,  and  that  which  identifies  Chrisiianitv  with  (Christ 
himself  was  set  forth  on  the  same  dav  bv  Rev.  Julian  K.  Smvth. 


CHAPTER  V. 

WHAT    SCHOLARSHIP    HAD    TO    SAV    ON    THE    VARIOUS 

SYSTEMS  OK   RELIGION. 

THK  dead  religions  of  mankind,  treated  on  the  fifth  day  by 
Professor  G,  S.  Goodspeed,  are  the  prehistoric,  the  more 
ancient  Semitic,  the  Egyptian,  the  Celtic  heathen,  the  Teutonic 
heathen,  the  Greek,  and  the  Roman.  Miss  Alice  C.  Fletcher 
on  the  twelfth  day  dealt  with  North  American  Indian  ideas.  In 
the  scientific  section,  on  the  third  dav,  African  ideas  were  set 
forth  by  Rev.  B  F.  Kidder:  New  Hebrides  traditions  bv  Rev. 
John  G.  Paton  ;  and  primitive  culture  views  of  man  by  Professor 
L.  Marrillier.  The  studv  of  all  religions  was  treated  on  the  fifth 
dav  by  Professor  C.  P.  Tiele,  bv  Mrs.  E.  R.  Sunderland,  and 
by  Mgr.  C.  I).  D'Harlez.  The  sympathy  of  religions  was 
expounded  on  the  eighth  day  by  Col.  T.  \V.  Higginson.  J.  A. 
S.  Grant  presented  ancient  Egyptian  religion  on  the  fifth  da}'. 

The  Brahman  system  was  treated  on  the  second  dav  by 
Rev.  M.  Phillips  and  by  M.  N.  D'vivedi.  On  the  seventh  day 
Mr.  Nagarkar  dealt  with  the  social  aspects  of  the  Hindu  system. 
Its  religious  faith  was  especially  expounded  on  the  ninth  day  by 
Swami  Vivekananda.  The  thcisti(^  new  de})arture  known  as 
the  Brahmo-Somaj  was  Mr.  Mozoomdar's  subject  on  the  tliird 
day,  and  Mr.  Nagarkar's  on  the  fifteenth  day.  Hindu  thought 
in  contact  with  Christian,  Rev.  R.  A.  Hume  treated  on  the 
sixteenth  dav.  The  Jain  Hindu  theory  was  expounded  on  the 
fifteenth  day  by  V.  A.  Ghandi. 

The  Buddhist  svstem  was  the  subject,  on  the  third  day,  of 
a  paper  by  Z.  Noguchi,  and  again  in  its  relatic^i  with  Christi- 
anity of  a  paper  by  K.  R.  M.  Hirai.  H.  Toki  spoke  on  Jap- 
anese Buddhism,  on  the  fourth  day,  and  a  pa[)er  by  Prince 
Chandidrat  on  that  of  Siam  was  presented  on  the  fifth  day. 
On  the  sixth  day  a  paper  by  B.  Vatsubuchi  set  forth  some 
aspects  of  Buddhism,  and   on    the   eighth   day   Shaku    Soyen 
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expounded  IJuddha's  law  of  cause  and  effect.  The  services  of 
Buddha  to  mankind  were  recounted  by  H.  Dharniapala  on  the 
eighth  day ;  lUiddha's  place  in  the  system  by  Rev.  Z.  Ashilsu 
on  the  eleventh  day  :  and  the  benefit  to  Japan  of  Buddhism  by 
H.  Toki  on  the  sixteenth  day.  On  the  same  dav  H.  Dharnia- 
pala treated  of  Ikiddhism  in  comi)arison  with  ('hristianitv ;  and 
Shaku  Soyen  ai)plied  it  to  promotion  of  universal  peace. 

The  system  of  the  Zhikko  sect  of  Shintoism  was  expounded 
in  a  third-day  i)aper  bv  Rev.  Reuchi  Shibata. 

The  Parsee  system  was  the  subject,  on  the  third  dav,  of  a 
paper  by  J.  J.  Modi  ;  and  was  ai^ain  treated  at  lem^th  in  a 
special  essay  sent  from  Hombav  by  K.  S.  1).  Hharucha. 

The  Confucian  Mstciu  was  set  forth  on  the  third  dav  bv 
Pung  KwauLT  \u,  and  ai^Min  on  the  fifth  dav  in  a  |)rize  essay 
by  Kung  Hsien  IIo,  and  in  a  paper  by  Dr.  I'Lrnest  Faber.  Some 
account  of  Chinese  worship  was  given  bv  Prof.  Isaac  T.  Dead- 
land  on  the  tenth  day,  and  on  the  thirteentli  dav  Dr.  W.  A.  P. 
Martin  presented  Ameri(a's  ducv  to  Ciiina. 

The  Mohannuedan  sy>tem  was  dcall  with  on  the  fifth 
day  by  Dr.  (ieorge  \\"ashl)urii,  in  rcsj)C{  t  esp-.-cialiv  of  its 
points  of  ( i)nta(  t  or  of  (ontrast  with  Christianitv  ;  and  was 
expounded  by  .Mohammed  Webb  on  the  tenth  dav,  and  again 
on  the  eleventh.  The  teachings  of  tlie  Koran  were  reviewed 
on  the  thirteenth  dav  bv  |.  S.  A.  Xaddara. 

The  Hebrew  sv>tem  was  dealt  with  on  tlie  setond  dav  bv 
Dr.  Isaac  M.  Wise:  on  tlie  third  dav  bv  Dr.  K.  Kohler  :  on 
the  fourth  dav  bv  Rabbi  11.  P.  Mendes  :  and  on  tlie  sixth  day 
by  Rabbi  (i.  (lotlheil.  l»v  Dr.  \.  Kohut,  and  i)v  .Miss  Lazarus. 
On  the  eighth  dav.  Professor  D.  (J.  Lvon  spoke  on  tlie  con- 
tributions of  Judaism  to  civilization  :  on  the  tenth  dav,  .Miss 
H.  .Szold  troatetl  of  woman  and  Judaism;  and  on  the  thir- 
teenth dav  Rabbi  II.  Herkowitz  of  social  (piestions  under 
Judaism. 

The  Ciiristian  svstem  in  res})e<  t  of  (Jod  was  e\|)ounded  on 
the  setond  day  by  Dr.  .\.  V.  Hewitt,  Dr.  A.  W.  Moinerie,  and 
Mr.  W.  r.  Harris;  and  in  respe(  t  of  man,  on  the  third  dav,  bv 
Dr.  Wm.  Bvrne.     (Jreek  Christianitv  was  treated  also  on  the 
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third  day  in*  Archbishop  Latas ;  and  on  the  same  dav  Father 
Elliott  expounded  the  supreme  office  of  C'hristianitv.  On  the 
fourth  dav,  Cardinal  (iibhons  dealt  with  the  benefits  of  reiiirion 
to  man  ;  Dr.  I.yman  Abbott  pointed  out  its  essential  necessitv 
to  all  men  :  and  Joseph  (,'ook  uri^ed  the  exclusive  claims  of 
the  cvani^clical  svstem  of  redemption.  On  the  sixth  dav,  Dr. 
C.  A.  Brigi^s  dealt  with  the  inspiration  of  the  (Christian  Script- 
ures ;  Dr.  T.  T.  Munger  considered  C'hristianitv  as  set  forth  in 
literature:  and  Mgr.  Seton  presented  the  ('atholic  view  of  the 
Bible.  On  the  eighth  day,  Rev.  J.  W.  Lee  spoke  of  the  place 
of  Christ  in  Christianity  :  Bishop  Keane  treated  of  in(\irnation 
as  a  Christian  theme:  Rev.  j.  K.  Smvih  j)re>ented  the  New 
Church  view  of  Christ  :  and  Bishop  \\  \\  .  Dudlev  argued  for 
faith  in  Christ  a^  (iod  incariKitc.  (  )n  the  tenth  dav,  Chris- 
tianitv  in  Ia|)aii  was  ( on^idered  by  11.  Ko/aki  :  and  Christian 
redemption  wa.s  expounded  by  Dr.  1).  j.  Kennedv.  Christian 
missions  were  reviewed  on  the  twelfth  dav.  On  the  fourteenth 
day,  Christianity  and  Ameri<a  received  consideration  in 
addresses  by  Prof.  T.  ()'(iorm:in  and  Dr.  1).  j.  Bnrrell  :  Rev. 
().  F.  Pentecost  reviewed  tlie  |)rescnt  (hristian  outlook:  and 
Dr.  II.  K.  Carroll  reported  the  comi)arativc  stati^tiis  of  vari- 
ous systems.  ( )n  the  fifteenth  dav  the  position  ol  the  Angli- 
can Church  was  explained  bv  Prof.  T.  Kii  hev  :  the  need 
of  unitv  in  Christian  work  w:is  set  forth  bv  Rev.  (J.  1'. 
Candlin  ;  Christian  reunion  was  treated  b\-  Dr.  Philip 
Schaff :  the  relation^  between  denominations  wa^  < onsidered 
bv  Rev.  B.  L.  Whitman  :  the  ( laims  of  Bible  orthodoxv  were 
urged  bv  Dr.  laitlur  I'.  Townsend  :  the  I'Vee  ikiptist  views 
were  exponnded  bv  Prof.  j.  A.  Howe:  :m(l  Rev.  I'\  K.  Clark 
rc\  iewed  ("hri>tian  pro>j)ect>  thronghoul  the  world.  On  the 
sixteenth  dav.  Professnr  W.  C.  Wilkinson  j)resente<l  the  exclu- 
sive claims  of  (hristian  re(lcmj)iion  :  .Mr>.  pilia  Uard  Howe 
presented  in  rcpK  the  broad  humanitarian  view  of  Christian 
ity  :  l\c\.  1.  S.  Dennis  ie\  iewed  the  jjoints  ot  f.iith  urged  upon 
all  religion-^  bv  (  In  isti.mitx  :  Re\ .  (1.  Btnui -Ma'n  \-  sjjoke  of 
the  Christian  situation  in  I'raucc  :  and  ( 'hrisii.mitx  in  Japan 
was  again  considered  bv  .\obuia  Kishimoto. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

INTERESTING  ACCOUNTS  OF  THE  SACRED  BOOKS 

OF  THE  WORLD. 

THK  Veda  of  liinduisin,  of  which  M.  \.  D'vivedi  of  Born- 
bay  spoke  in  a  second-day  paper,  does  not  mean  siniplv, 
as  Western  scholars  have  often  assumed,  the  earliest  Vedic 
books,  which  are  four  in  number,  and  are  the  orii^in  of  all  that 
came  later,  but  always  includes  to  the  Hindu  scholar  and  to 
Hindu  believers  the  extensive  later  L,^rowih  of  sacred  literature, 
such  as  the  Brahmanas  and  the  L'panishads,  the  former  serv- 
ing to  explain  and  direct  ritualistic  use  of  the  earliest  Vedic 
texts,  and  the  latter  briuij^ing  out  the  philosophy  implied  by 
those  texts. 

Mr.  Mozoomdar,  speakini:^  on  the  third  day  for  the  Brahmo- 
Somaj,  or  Societv  of  Worshipers  of  (iod,  of  India,  stated  that 
in  1 86 1  thev  published  a  book  for  the  reading  of  scripture 
lessons,  the  matter  of  which  consisted  of  choice  selections 
from  all  scriptures,  thus  carrving  out  the  princi|)leof  the  unitv 
of  prophecy  and  harmonv  of  faiths. 

In  a  fifth-day  pa})er  Dr.  (ieorge  Washburn  stated  in  regard 
to  the  Koran,  or  Bible  of  Mohammedanism,  that  it  claimed  to 
be  a  new  and  perfect  revelation  of  the  will  of  Ood  ;  that  such 
was  its  com[)rehensive  place  and  conclusive  authority,  that 
from  the  time  of  the  Prophet's  death  to  this  dav  no  Moslem 
has  appealed  to  the  ancient  traditions  of  Arabia,  or  to  the 
Jewish  or  Christian  scriptures  as  the  ground  of  his  faith;  and 
that  every  orthodox  Moslem  regards  Islam  as  a  separate,  dis- 
tinct, and  absolutelv  exclusive  religion,  even  while  he  knows 
that  Mohammed  admitted  that  both  Jewish  and  Christian 
scriptures  were  the  Word  of  (iod. 

In  a  sixth-dav  pa})er  Dr.  C.  A.  Briggs  said  that  all  the 
great  historic  religions  have  sa(  red  l)0()ks  whi(  h  are  regarded 
by  the  disciples  of  these  religions  as  the   inspired  Word   of 
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God ;  that  the  Holy  Scriptures  of  the  Christian  church  have 
reached  through  their  intrinsic  excellence  exceptional  control 
of  a  very  large  portion  of  our  race ;  and  that  comparison  of  the 
Christian  Bible  with  other  Bibles  of  other  faiths  will  show  that 
these  are  as  torches  in  the  night,  while  the  Christian  Bible  is 
as  the  sun  giving  full  day  to  the  world. 

In  another  sixth-day  paper  Rabbi  G.  Gottheil  recalled  how 
for  two  centuries,  the  first  two  centuries  of  the  Christian  era, 
no  other  Bible  was  known  but  the  Old  Testament,  while  fol- 
lowing this  Dr.  T.  T.  Munger  declared  that  Christ  stood  upon 
the  Hebrew  scriptures,  not  as  an  authoritative  guide  in  relig- 
ion, but  as  illustrative  of  truth,  as  valuable  for  their  inspiring 
quality,  and  as  full  of  signs  of  more  truth  and  fuller  grace. 
His  relation  to  them  was  literary  and  critical.  On  the  twelfth 
day  Joseph  Cook  spoke  on  Columnar  Truths  of  Scripture, 
f)resenting  the  moderate  Evangelical  view. 

In  a  fourth  paper  of  the  sixth  day  the  strict  Catholic  doc- 
trine of  the  Bible  as  (Jod's  written  Word,  coming  directly  from 
God  and  in  the  hands  of  the  church  for  authoritative  use,  was 
l)resented  by  Mgr.  Scton,  with  an  explanation  of  the  nature  of 
inspiration  and  of  the  position  of  the  Vulgate  version  as  the 
onlv  one  known  to  Catholics  as  authentic. 

The  paper  of  Professor  M.  S.  Terry,  also  on  the  sixth  day, 
passed  in  review  the  whole  roll  of  the  sacred  books  of  the 
world.  It  noted  the  interest  of  recentiv  discovered  Akkadian 
or  early  Chaldean  liyirms  and  of  Babylonian  penitential  psalms; 
remarked  on  the  Toa-teh-king,  the  obscure  sacred  book  of 
Taoism,  which  yet  has  hints  of  a  deep  theism  ;  and  re[)roduced 
remarkable  hymns  from  the  Veda,  the  oldest  of  the  Bibles  of 
mankind.  Of  the  scriptures  of  Buddhism  it  related  that  thev 
consist  of  three  collections,  known  as  the  Trii)itaka  or  three 
baskets  ;  one  of  them  preserving  the  discourses  of  Buddha, 
another  treating  of  doctrines  and  metaphysics,  and  the  third 
devoted  to  ethics  and  discipline.  The  sacred  books  of  Con- 
fucianism Professor  Terry  described  as  embracing  the  five 
King  and  the  four  Shu.  The  word  King  means  a  web  of  ( loth, 
or  the  warp  which  keeps  the  thread  in  place.     It  is  a|)|)lied  to 
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the  most  ancient  books  of  the  nation  to  indicate  a  sort  of 
canonical  authority.  The  King  only  are  from  Confucius,  and 
of  these  the  Shu  King,  a  book  of  history,  and  the  Shih  King 
a  book  of  poetry,  are  of  the  most  importance.  The  Shu  King 
relates  to  a  period  extending  over  seventeen  cent4iries,  from 
about  2357  B.C.  to  627  B.C.,  and  is  believed  to  be  the  oldest 
portion  of  the  Chinese  Bible.  It  consists  of  ballads  relating 
to  events  of  national  history,  and  of  songs  and  hymns  to  be 
sung  on  great  state  occasions.  The  four  Shu  of  the  Chinese 
classics  are  the  works  of  disciples  of  Confucius,  and  they  do 
not  hold  the  same  rank  and  authority  as  the  five  King  of  the 
Master  himself.  Of  Parsee  scripture  Professor  Terry  said  that 
few  remains  of  antiquity  are  of  much  greater  interest  to  the 
student  of  history  and  religion  than  the  Avesta,  the  Bible  of 
Zoroaster.  The  entire  (ollcction  now  existing  but  imperfectlv 
represents  what  was  once  one  of  the  greatest  faiths  of  mankind. 
An  eminent  authority  luis  said  that  "  there  has  been  no  other 
great  belief  that  has  ever  left  such  poor  and  meager  monuments 
of  its  past  splendor."  The  Mohammedan  Bible,  Professor  Terry 
said,  is  a  com[)arativeIy  modern  book.  It  is  a  question  whether 
its  author  ever  learned  to  read  or  write.  He  di(  tated  his  reve- 
lations to  his  disciples,  and  thev  wrote  them  on  date  leaves, 
bits  of  parchment,  tablets  of  white  stone  and  shoulder-blades 
of  sheep.  After  the  prophet's  death  the  different  fragments 
were  collected  and  arranged  accordinij  to  the  length  of  the 
chapters,  beginning  with  the  longest  and  ending  with  the 
shortest.  As  a  volume  of  sacred  literature  the  Koran  is 
deficient  in  those  elements  of  originalitv  and  independence 
which  are  noticeable  in  the  sa(  red  books  of  the  oilier  great 
reliy:ions  of  the  world.  Its  crowninir  L^orv  is  its  irlowim^ 
.Arabic  diction.  Mohammed  himself  insisted  that  the  marvel 
ous  excellence  of  his  book  was  a  standing  j)roof  of  its  super- 
hu*iian  origin.  "  If  men  and  genii,"  said  he,  "  united  them- 
selves together  to  bring  the  like  of  the  Koran  thev  could  not 
bring  the  like  though  they  should  back  eadi  other  up." 

Of  Christian  scriptures  Professor  Terrv  remarked   thai    the 
New  Testament  is  a  unicpie  book,  or  set  oi  books,  and  the  gos- 
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pels  and  epistles  a  peculiar  literature,  but  that,  as  a  body  of 
rich  and  varied  literature,  these  writings  are  surpassed  by  the 
scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament. 

Rev.  Z.  Ashitsu,  in  an  eleventh-day  paper  on  Buddha,  said 
that  after  Buddha's  departure  from  this  world,  two  disciples 
collected  the  dictations  of  his  teaching.  The  Buddha's  book, 
which  thus  appeared,  was  entitled,  '*  The  Three  Stores  of 
Hinayana,"  which  means  three  different  classes  of  doctrine, 
Kyo,  or  Principle,  Ritsu,  or  Law,  and  Ron,  or  Argument. 
Kyo  (Sanscrit,  Sutra)  means  permanent,  and  designates  the 
principle  which  is  the  origin  of  the  iaw  of  the  Buddhist. 
Ritsu  (Sanscrit,  Vini),  means  a  law  or  commandment,  and 
designates  the  commandments  founded  by  Buddha  to  stop 
human  evils.  Ron  (Sanscrit,  Abidarma)  means  argument  or 
discussion,  and  designates  the  arguments  or  discussions  written 
by  his  disciples  or  followers. 

The  essay  on  the  Zoroastrian  or  Parsee  religion,  written 
for  the  Parliament  by  K.  S.  I).  Bharuchfi,  of  Bombay,  gave 
an  accurate,  authoritative  account  of  the  Zoroastrian  Holy 
Scriptures  now  extant.  They  are  called  the  Avesta,  or  Text 
—  commonlv  the  Zend-.\ vesta,  Zend  meaning  commentary. 
The  language  in  which  they  were  written  is  very  nearly 
akin  to  the  Vedic  Sanskrit.  The  work  seems  to  be  a  col- 
lection of  writings  c()m})osed  by  several  hands  at  different 
times,  in  more  than  one  dialect  of  the  language,  and  to 
have  been  arranged  in  their  present  form  in  later  times, 
chiefly  for  liturgical  purposes.  Two  distinct  groups  of  writ- 
ings are  clearly  discernible,  (i)  a  group  of  "Gathas,"  songs 
or  psalms,  composed  by  Zoroaster  himself,  and  embodying 
his  sayings,  teachings,  notes  of  sermons  or  of  experiences; 
and  (2)  all  the  rest  of  the  collection.  The  theory  long  held 
was  that  all  parts  of  the  Avesta  were  from  Heaven  through  the 
Prophet,  or  were  at  least  all  alike  composed  by  him.  Research 
has  made  clear  that  the  five  Gathas  only  are  genuine  compo- 
sitions of  Zoroaster,  and  that  all  the  rest  are  compositions  of 
other  high  priests  in  more  or  less  later  times  after  the  death 
of  the  Prophet.     As  it  has  come  to  us  the  Avesta  is  divided 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

WHAT  RELIGION  HAS  WROUGHT  IN  THE  FAMILY   LIFE. 

THK  efforts  of  the  more  advanced  members  of  the  Hrahmo- 
Somaj  of  India  to  im|)rove  the  conditions  of  Hindu  fam- 
ily life  were  related  by  Mr.  Mozoomdar  in  a  third-day  speech, 
and  the  success  of  these  efforts  in  lakini^  off  the  terrible  bur- 
dens of  youthful  widowhood,  in  puttini^  a  sto|)  to  the  burning 
of  widows  out  of  res|)ect  to  dead  husbands,  and  in  removing  to 
some  extent  caste  restrictions  upon  marriage. 

The  Confucian  princii)les  applying  to  family  life  were 
touched  upon  bv  Pung  Kwang  Yu  in  a  third-day  paper. 
Filial  duty  lies  at  the  foundation  of  humanity  in  the  teaching 
of  the  great  sage  of  China.  'I'he  recognition  of  the  relation  of 
husband  and  wife  is  the  first  step  in  the  cultivation  and  devel- 
opment of  humanity.  Rules  of  |)ropriety  for  marriage,  for  the 
sphere  of  woman,  for  the  education  of  youth,  and  for  the  reg- 
ulation of  the  family,  were  among  the  elements  of  instruction 
and  of  self-education  on  which  Confucius  laid  s|)ecial  stress. 

The  paper  of  C'ardinal  (Gibbons,  on  the  fourth  day,  touched 
upon  the  care  of  family  life  which  Catholic  Christianity  has 
always  secured  by  its  doctrine  of  the  san(  tity  of  marriage,  the 
sanctity  of  infant  life,  and  the  protection,  shelter,  respect,  and 
honor  due  to  woman. 

The  fifth-day  paper  of  a  Siamese  Buddhist  remarked  on  the 
duties  of  a  man  toward  his  wife  and  family  as  Buddha  himself 
preached  upon  these  to  his  lay  disciples.  The  good  man  is 
characterized  by  seven  qualities.  He  should  not  be  loaded 
with  faults,  should  be  free  from  laziness,  should  not  boast  of  his 
knowledge,  should  be  truthful,  and  benevolent,  and  content, 
and  should  aspire  to  all  that  is  useful.  A  luisband  should 
honor  his  wife,  never  insult  her,  never  displease  her,  make  her 
mistress  of   the  house,  and    provide   for   her.     On   her  part  a 
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wife  ought  to  be  cheerful  toward  him  when  he  works,  entertain 
his  friends,  care  for  his  dependents,  never  do  anything  he 
does  not  wish,  take  good  care  of  the  wealth  he  has  accum- 
ulated, and  not  be  idle,  but  always  cheerful  when  at  work  her- 
self. Parents  are  to  help  their  children  by  preventing  the'm 
from  doing  sinful  acts,  by  guiding  them  in  the  paths  of  virtue, 
by  educating  them,  by  providing  them  with  husbands  or  wives 
suitable  to  them,  and  by  leaving  them  legacies.  Parents  in 
old  age  expect  their  cliildren  to  take  care  of  them,  to  do  all 
their  work  and  business,  to  maintain  the  household,  and  after 
death  to  do  honor  to  their  remains  by  being  charitable. 

In  an  eleventh-day  paper  on  women  in  India,  Miss  Jeanne 
Sorabji  corrected  the  current  view  that  family  life  in  India, 
because  of  the  seclusion  of  women,  involves  their  iii:noran<:e 
and  inferiority.  All  the  many  voices  of  India  declare  that 
elevation  and  improvement  mark  the  condition  of  women, 
even  behind  the  bars  of  traditional  sec^hision.  The  nobly- 
born  ladies  who  shrink  from  contact  with  the  world,  do  not 
lack  thirst  for  knowledge,  and  but  for  custom  they  would 
gladly  emerge  from  seclusion.  They  make  perfect  business 
women,  and  manage  affairs  of  state  even  with  distinction. 
'I'he  customary  seclusion  is  melting  away.  In  many  directions 
Indian  women  are  beginning  to  attain  to  places  of  pul)lic 
influence  and  distinction. 

From  a  religious  point  of  view,  the  education  of  children 
is  a  great  cjuestion  with  the  Parsees.  It  is  a  spiritual  duty  of 
all  Zoroastrian  parents,  not  only  of  benefit  to  tlu  children 
themselves,  but  enhancing  the  meritoriousness  of  parents,  so  far 
as  it  bears  fruit  in  the  good  acts  and  right  lives  of  the  chil- 
dren. Home  education  with  parents,  especially  the  mother, 
until  seven  years  of  age  is  the  rule.  At  the  age  of  seven, 
after  some  religious  instruction,  the  child  is  invested  with  the 
Sudreh  and  Kusti,— the  sacred  shirt  and  thread.— -a  ceremony 
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of  the  character  of  a  confirmation.  The  Parsee  may  wear 
whatever  outward  dress  his  circumstances  suggest,  but  under  it 
he  must  always  have  the  shirt  and  the  thread  as  symbols  full 
of  meaning  and  serving  as  perpetual  mr>nitors.     Several  times 
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?  day,  sayinu:  a  short  prayer  each  time,  he  must  untie  and  tie 
as^ain  the  thread  which  was  j)ut  upon  liim  in  childhood.  Kdu- 
cation  of  Parsce  children  includes  i(irls  equally  with  boys,  and 
insists  upon  physical  education  not  less  than  mental  and  moral. 
The  health  of  the  body  is  considered  as  the  first  requisite  for 
the  health  of  the  soul,  and  in  all  prayer  for  blessings  strength 
of  body  has  a  first  place.  The  Parsee  youth  arc  taught  per- 
fect discipline,  obedience  to  parents,  obedience  to  teachers, 
affectionate  and  submissive  obedience,  —  obedience  also  to 
elders  and  to  government.  A  Parsee  mother  prays  that  she 
mav  have  a  son  who  can  take  part  in  the  councils  of  their  com- 
munity and  in  public  government.  The  wife,  according  to 
Parsee  ideas,  holds  a  verv  high  place.  The  Parsee  scriptures 
put  women  on  a  level  with  men,  and  the  great  respect  shown 
to  the  female  sex  has  |)layed  a  large  part  in  the  unusual  eleva- 
tion of  Parsee  life  and  culture.  Marriage  is  highly  esteemed. 
Of  three  chief  forms  of  benefaction  which  are  enjoined,  next 
to  helping  the  poor  is  i)ut  assistance  to  a  man  to  marry,  and 
then  giving  education  to  those  in  search  of  it.  A  husband 
should  be  wise,  intelligent,  and  educated  ;  a  wife  wise  and 
educated,  modest  and  courteous,  obedient  and  chaste.  Better 
even  than  saving  her  rec[uired  pravers  three  times  a  day,  is  the 
wife's  expression  to  her  husband,  morning,  afternoon,  and 
evening,  of  her  desire  to  be  one  with  him  in  thoughts,  words, 
and  deeds  ;  to  sympathize  with  him  in  all  his  noble  aspira- 
tions, pursuits,  and  desires.  The  Parsee  scriptures  expressly 
advise  marriage  as  better  for  happiness,  for  physical  and  men- 
tal health,  and  for  virtue  and  religion,  than  single  life,  and  to 
help  others  to  marrv  is  a  verv  meritorious  form  of  charity.  A 
sacred  (}atha  text  says  to  brides  and  bridegrooms  :  "May  you 
two  enjoy  the  life  of  good  mind  by  following  the  laws  of 
religion.  Let  each  one  of  vou  clothe  the  other  with  right- 
eousness, because  then  assuredly  there  will  be  a  happy  life 
for  you." 

in  Japan,  as  stated  on  the  sixteenth  dav  bv  N.  Kishimoto. 
the  Confucian  svstem  is  accepted,  not  as  a  religious  system,  but 
as  a  svstem  of  social  and  family  morals  enjoining  obedience  to 
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parents  and  loyalty  to  rulers.  In  this  aspect  Confucianism  has 
had,  and  still  has,  a  strong  hold  among  the  higher  and  well- 
educated  classes. 

Professor  M.  J.  Wade,  in  a  seventh  day  paper,  presented 
the  Catholic  view  of  marriage  aii  a  sacrament,  the  wrong  to 
both  religion  and  family  life  of  divorce  as  permitted  by  state 
laws,  and  the  need  in  particular  of  more  stringent  laws  secur- 
ing the  proper  support  of  the  wife  and  family.  On  the  same 
day  Brother  Azarias  argued  the  extreme  importance  of  the 
religious  education  of  children.  In  a  twelfth-day  paper  Rev. 
Olympia  Brown  especially  urged  the  h()j)e  of  the  race  in  better 
motherhood.  Miss  Frances  K.  Willard,  in  a  fifteenth-dav 
paper,  urged  the  claims  of  social  puritv.  the  dependence  of 
social  health  upon  pure  homes,  and  iho  urgency  of  the  appeal 
to  men  to  be  as  spotless  as  they  expect  women  to  be. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

ELOQUENT  ADDRESSES  ON  THE   CHIEF    RELIGIOUS   LEAD- 
ERS OF   MANKIND. 

THE  Shintoism  of  Japan,  its  oldest  religion,  and  in  its  tra- 
ditional form  representing  in  one  the  primitive  totem 
worship,  nature  worship,  and  ancestor  worship  of  the  Japanese, 
never  had  an  individual  originator,  but  points  to  a  mythical 
divine  ancestry  for  its  representative  objects  of  historical 
reverence. 

The  Zhikko  sect  of  Shintoism  of  Japan,  represented  on 
the  third  dav  bv  Rev.  Reu(  hi  Shibata,  reveres  as  its  founder 
Hasegawa  Kakiii^vo,  who  was  born  in  1541,  A.l).,  entered 
u|)on  })ilgrimages  of  search  for  truth  in  his  icStli  year,  became 
speciallv  inspired  through  |)rayers  at  the  sacred  mount  Fuji, 
and  up  to  his  death  in  his  106th  year,  carried  on  the  creation 
of  a  new  sect,  and  the  propagation  all  over  Japan  of  a  creed, 
the  essence  of  which  is  the  practical  realization  of  good  teach- 
ing, the  improvement  of  the  present  life,  and  the  care  of  pub- 
lic interests. 

In  regard  to  Mohammed,  the  Prophet  of  Arabia,  Dr. 
George  Washburn,  in  a  fifth  day  paper,- said  that  the  Moslem 
world  accepts  him,  as  Christians  do  Christ,  as  the  ideal  man  ; 
that  while  the  question  of  his  character  is  a  difficult  one,  the 
facts  create  the  impression  that  from  first  to  last  he  sincerely 
and  honestly  believed  himself  to  be  a  supernaturally  inspired 
proi)het  of  God  ;  that  he  was  certainly  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able men  that  the  world  has  ever  seen  ;  that  whatever  may 
have  been  his  real  character",  he~ls  known  to'"M6slems  chieflv 
tiirough  the  traditions  of  his  life  and  word  ;  and  that  these, 
taken  as  a  whole,  present  to  us  a  totally  different  man  from  the 
Christ  of  the  gospels.  The  Moslem  code  of  morals  commands 
and  forbids  essentially  the  same  thing  as  the  Christian  ;  but 
the  Moslem  traditions  report  things  in  the  life  and  savings  of 
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the  Prophet,  many  of  which  are  altogether  inconsistent  with 
Christian  inoralitv,  and  which  su«^u;est  that  inanv  viohitions  of 
niorahty  are  at  least  excusable. 

In  a  sixth-day  paper  Prof.  M.  S.  Terry  said  that  Confucius 
was  not  the  founder  of  the  Relii^non  which  is  associated  with 
his  name  ;  that  he  claimed  merely  to  have  studied  deeply  into 
antiquity  and  to  be  a  teacher  of  the  records  and  worship  of  the 
past.  Confucius  is  reported  to  have  said  :  *'  When  I  was 
fifteen  vears  old  I  Ionised  for  wisdom  :  at  thirty  mv  mind  was 
fixed  in  pursuit  of  it;  at  forty  I  saw  certain  principles  clearly  ; 
at  fifty  I  understood  the  rule  given  by  heaven  ;  at  sixty  every- 
thing I  heard  I  easily  understood  ;  and  at  seventy  the  desires 
of  my  heart  no  longer  transgressed  the  law." 

A  sixth-day  j)a|)er  by  H.  Vatsubuchi  of  Japan  set  forth 
**  Buddha  Shakyamuni  "  as  a  typical  perfect  man,  who  taught 
a  system  of  perfect  truth.  When  wisdom  and  humanity  are 
attained  thoroughly  by  one  he  may  be  called  iUiddha.  The 
word  has  three  meanings —self-comprehension,  to  let  others 
comprehend,  and  perfect  comprehension.  In  Buddhism  we 
have  Buddha  as  our  Savi(nir,  the  s|)irit  incarnate  of  perfect  self- 
sacrifice  and  divine  < ompassion,  and  the  embodiment  of  all 
that  is  pure  and  good.  Buddha  was  not  a  ( reator  and  had  no 
power  to  destroy  the  law  of  the  universe,  but  he  had  the  j>ower 
of  knowledge,  lie  sup[)rcssed  the  craving  and  j)assions  of  his 
mind  until  he  ( ould  reach  no  higher  moral  and  spiritual  })lane. 
The  only  difference  between  Buddha  and  all  other  beings  is  in 
point  of  sui)reme  enlightenment.  Nirvana  Sutra  teaches  us 
that  all  beings  have  the  nature  of  Buddhahood.  If  one  does 
not  neglect  to  j)urify  his  mind  and  increase  his  power  of  relig- 
ion, he  may  take  in  the  spiritual  world  and  have  cognizance  of 
the  past,  present,  and  future  in  his  mind.  The  complete  doc- 
trines of  Buddha  he  spent  fifty  vears  in  elaborating,  and  they 
were  preached  pre<  iselv  and  carefully.  Buddha  considered  it 
best  to  preach  according  to  the  s|)iritual  needs  of  his  hearers. 
We  are  not  allowed  to  censure  other  sects,  l)ecause  the  teaching 
of  each  guides  us  all  to  the  same  place  at  last. 

The    Buddhist    Dharmapala    recalled    in    a    sixteentli  clay 
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paper  the  very  recent  testimony  of  Sir  ^V^  VV.  Hunter  that  the 
secret  of  Buddha's  success  was  the  extent  to  which  he  brouc^ht 
spiritual  deliverance  to  the  people,  preaching  that  salvation 
was  equally  open  to  all  men,  that  for  high  and  low  alike  it 
must  be  earned  by  conduct,  not  by  propitiation  through  priests 
or  mediator,  and  that  to  every  being  the  way  is  open  of  escap- 
ing, by  suppression  of  desire  and  casting  away  of  selfishness, 
from  the  misery  and  sorrow  planted  in  our  existence  through 
the  inevitable  result  (Karma)  of  acts  in  the  past  of  which  the 
heritage  reaches  us.  Some  teachings  of  Buddha  which  reveal 
how  noble  and  beautiful  his  spirit  and  life  were,  and  which 
enable  us  to  understand  how  his  doctrine  was  (piickened  into 
a  popular  religion,  were  cited  by  Mr.  Dhanuapala,  in  compari- 
son with  like  words  of  Christ  in  the  gospels. 

On  the  fifth  dav  Rabbi  (iottheil  gave  an  imi)ressive  address 
on  the  greatness  and  inniience  of  Moses. 

The  Historic  Christ  was  the  theme  of  a  great  address  bv 
Bishop  Dudley  on  the  eighth  day.  He  set  forth  the  evan- 
gelic teaching  with  regard  to  Christ's  person,  and  declared 
that  there  is  more  eviden(  e  for  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ 
than  for  any  other  event  in  the  history  of  mankind.  The 
references  to  Christ's  person,  work  and  teaching  made  in  the 
Parliament  were  almost  numberless.  These  will  be  fully  indi- 
cated in  the  Index. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

REPORT   OF   THE    CONNKCrioX    ( )F    RELIGION    WITH    THE 

ARTS  AM)  SCIENCES. 

IN  a  fifth-day  paper  Dr.  (ieorge  Waslihurn  recalled  how 
science  and  philosophy,  from  the  eii^hth  to  the  thirteenth 
centuries,  flourished  at  Hairdad  and  Cordova,  under  Moslem 
rule,  while  darkness  rei^nicd  in  Kuroj)e ;  not,  however,  under 
Arab  or  orthodox  Mohainniedan  scholars  and  thinkers,  but 
under  Jews,  usini^  Moslem  ausj)ices  and  enjovini^  the  favor  of 
princes  whose  Moslem  orthodow  was  verv  uncertain. 

On  the  ninth  day  Prof.  Max  Miiller,  whose  learning  and 
reasoning  have  thrown  much  light  uj)on  the  science  of  re- 
ligion, expressed  in  a  paper  sent  to  the  Parliament  his  con- 
viction that  all  religions  are  natural,  that  there  was  a  purpose 
in  the  ancient  religions  and  phil<)>«)pliies  of  the  world,  that 
Christianity  was  built  u|)on  these,  fr<nii  materials,  as  to  its  form 
and  substance,  furnished  bv  them,  was  in  fact  a  synthesis  of 
the  best  thoughts  of  the  past,  a>  they  had  l)een  slowly  elabor- 
ated by  the  leading  |)eoples  of  the  human  race,  the  Aryan  and 
the  Semitic. 

The  place  of  man  in  natur.\  a<  ( ording  to  science,  was  dis- 
cussed in  a  ninth-dav  paper  by  Prof.  A.  I^.  liruce.  So  far  from 
hesitating  to  accept  evolution,  we  mav  sav  that  making  man 
out  and  out  the  child  of  evolution  -not  hisbodilv  organization 
only,  but  the  whole  man,  mind  as  well  as  body  -has  advant- 
ages, rather  than  the  <  ontrarv,  for  the  cause  of  Theism.  H  the 
process  of  evolution  has  been  the  al>solutely  universal  mother 
of  creation,  whereof  man  in  his  entire  being  is  the  highest  and 
final  product  reason  and  <  i>ns("ience,  soul  as  well  as  body,  hav- 
ing resulted  from  evolution  we  gain  a  point  of  view  at  which 
we  naturally  <laim  that  doign  mu>i  have  arranged  >U(  h  a  move- 
ment of  lorn,'  (l^•■^^  rinlt'd,  lar  reaching,  and  niarvclon^lv  effe*  t- 
ive  forces  of  nature.      .\nd  nndn    evolution    we   are   bound   to 
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consider  our  ideals  imperfect,  and  niiich  more  our  attainments, 
and  to  frankly  accept  a  law  of  change  and  advance.  The  pre- 
sumption  is  in  favor  of  those  who  are  in  advance  of  common 
opinion,  who  come  out  from  churches,  and  move  forward  from 
creeds,  to  fulfill  the  law  of  constant  •unfolding  and  evolution, 
until,  in  spite  of  all  changes,  we  all  come  unto  a  perfect  man, 
('hrist  Jesus. 

Sir  William  Dawson,  in  an  eleventh-day  paper,  summarized 
the  conclusions  of  science  which  bear  upon  religion,  showing 
that  they  involve  no  necessary  hostilitv  to  the  doctrines  of 
religion,  and  that  for  the  most  part  the  notable  men  of  science 
have  been  men  of  faith  and  piety. 

The  eleventh  -  day  pajXT  of  II.  Dharmapala  remarked 
especially  upon  the  teachings  of  Buddha  on  evolution.  Thev 
are  clear  and  expansive.  The  most  advanced  conception  of 
modern  science  has  not  gone  beyond  the  generalized  idea  of 
Buddha,  that  the  entire  knowable  universe  is  one  undivided 
whole,  ])oth  the  phenomena  of  nature  and  those  of  human 
nature  and  human  life  lying  under  one  grand  law  of  the  devel- 
opment of  all  iliint(s. 


CHAPTER    X. 

WHAT  THE   VARIOUS   FAITHS    HAD   TC/SAY   OF  RELIGION 

IN  ITS  RELATION  TO  MORALS. 

THE  Parsee  faith,  set  forth  on  the  third-day  by  J.  J.  Modi, 
gives  as  a  definition  of  morality,  "  Purity  is  the  best 
thing  for  man  after  birth."  It  means  by  purity  righteousness 
of  conduct  and  life.  It  makes  such  purity  or  righteousness 
identical  with  piety,  which  is  not  sentiment  toward,  but  prac- 
tical obevinic  of,  the  commands  of  Deilv.  To  ijive  a  short 
definition  of  piety  it  says  that  **  The  preservation  of  good 
thoughts,  good  words,  and  good  deeds  is  piety."  The 
promise  of  a  pious  and  moral  life  here  and  of  safe  passage 
through  the  gates  of  heaven  is  in  j)ractice  according  to  this 
three-fold  rule,  '*  Think  of  nothing  but  the  truth,  speak  of 
nothing  but  the  truth,  and  do  nothing  but  what  is  proper." 
Clood  thoughts,  good  words,  and  good  deeds  alone  will  be 
our  intercessors  and  open  to  us  the  gates  of  Paradise.  My 
these  we  [)ractice  honesty,  charity,  and  trulhlulness,  and  are 
considered  to  walk  in  the  path  of  (Jod.  The  sacred  fire  of 
the  Parsees,  prepared  by  ways  supposed  to  get  it  in  an 
essentially  pure  form,  is  carefully  and  elaborately  represented 
as  a  symbol,  under  various  aspects,  of  piety,  purity,  charity, 
humility,  and  brotherhood. 

The  Jewish  code  of  ethics  was  dealt  with  in  a  fourth-day 
paper  by  Rabbi  Pereira  Mendes.  It  commanded  perfection 
like  that  of  God,  laid  down  the  golden  rule  of  equal  love  to 
all  men,  enjoined  tenderness  to  the  brute  creation,  kindness  to 
servants,  equality  of  aliens,  justice  to  the  employed,  righteous- 
ness in  all  conduct  and  faithfulness  in  every  relation  of  life. 

In  a  fifth-day  paper  Dr.  George  Washburn  remarked  on  the 
ethics  of  Mohammedanism,  that  the  Moslem  <'ode  of  morals  is 
much  nearer  the  Christian  than  is  generally  suj)p()sed  on  either 
side  ;  that  the  code  is  reallv  more  lewish  than   Christian  ;   that 
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it  is  based  upon  the  Koran  and  the  tradition  of  the  life  and 
sayings  of  Mohammed,  enhirged  by  deductions  and  analogies  ; 
that  whatever  conies  from  these  sources  has  the  force  and 
authority  of  a  revealed  law  of  God  ;  that  it  demands  honesty 
in  business,  modesty  or  decency  in  behavior,  fraternitv  between 
all  Moslems,  benevolence  and  kindness  toward  all  creatures, 
and  the  practice  of  all  virtue  and  avoidance  of  all  vice,  all  that 
is  contrary  to  religion,  law,  humanity,  good  manners  and  the 
duties  of  society.  It  forbids  gambling,  drinking  intoxicating 
liquors,  taking  God's  name  in  vain,  using  false  oaths,  making 
or  possessing  images,  and  music;  and  it  esj)ecially  requires 
the  Moslem  to  guard  against  deception,  lying,  slander,  and 
abuse  of  his  neighbor.  In  practice  there  are  many  Moslems 
whose  lives  are  irreproachable  according  to  the  Christian  stan- 
dard, who  fear  God,  and  in  their  dealings  with  men  are  honest, 
truthful  and  benevolent :  who  are  tem|)erate  in  the  gratification 
of  their  desires  and  cultivate  a  self-denving  sj)irit  ;  and  of 
whose  sincere  desire  to  do  right  there  can  be  no  doubt. 

The  fifth-day  paper  of  Kung  llsien  IIo,  a  |)rize  essav  on 
Confucianism,  ([uoted  an  ancient  book  to  the  effect  that  "  from 
the  emperor  down  to  the  common  people  the  fundamental 
thing  for  all  to  do  is  to  cultivate  virtue."  This  finds  its  first 
expression  in  proper  maintenance  of  the  rehitions  of  sovereign 
and  minister,  father  and  son,  elder  brother  and  younger,  hus- 
band and  wife,  and  friend  with  friend.  Next  to  the  five  rela- 
tions named  Confucian  teaching  lays  great  stress  on  the  five 
constants,  benevolence  or  love,  righteousness  or  fitness,  wor- 
ship or  princi|)le,  wisdom  or  thorough  knowledge,  and  faith- 
fulness or  what  one  can  depend  upon.  The  influence  of 
these  is  very  great,  and  all  living  things  are  subject  to  them. 
He  who  through  them  is  able  to  restore  the  original  good 
nature  of  man  and  to  hold  fast  to  it  is  called  a  worthy.  He 
who  has  got  hold  of  the  spiritual  nature  and  is  at  peace  and 
rest  is  called  a  sage.  He  who  s<.*nds  forth  unseen  and  infinite 
influences  throughout  all  things  is  called  divine.  The  sages 
consider  that  the  most  important  thing  is  to  get  benevolence, 
because  it  includes  righteousness,  religion  and  wisdom.  The 
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idea  of  benevolence  is  thai  of  i^enileness  and  liberal  minded- 
ness.  As  the  sprini^  induences  are  identic  and  liberal  and  life- 
givini(,  so  is  the  benevolent  man  the  life.  Kxtend  and  develop 
])enevolence  and  all  under  heaven  may  be  benefited  thereby. 
Confucianism  rests  its  superiority  on  its  not  encouraging 
njysteries  and  marvels,  but  presenting  a  doctrine  of  great 
impartiality  and  strict  uprightness  which  one  may  body  forth 
in  one's  i)erson  and  carry  out  with  vigor  in  one's  life. 

The  fifth-day  j)aper  of  the  representative  of  Siamese  Bud- 
dhism pointed  out  how  in  Buddhist  teaching  these  eight  paths 
lead  to  the  cessation  of  lusts  and  of  other  evils:  (i)  right 
understanding  or  |)roper  comprehension,  es|)eciallv  of  suffer- 
ings; (2)  right  resolutions,  to  act  kindly  to  fellow  creatures,  to 
bear  no  malic  e  and  never  seek  revenge,  to  control  our  desires 
and  cravings  and  endeavor  to  be  good  and  kind  to  all ;  (3) 
right  s|)eech,  always  to  s|)eak  the  truth,  never  to  incite  one's 
anger  towards  others,  always  to  speak  of  things  useful  and 
never  use  harsh  words  destined  to  hurt  the  feelinirs  of  others; 

(4)  right  acts,  never  to  harm  our  fellow  creatures,  neither  steal, 
take   life,  nor  commit  adultery,  and   to  observe   temperance  ; 

(5)  right  way  of  earning  a  livelihood,  always  to  be  honest, 
never  to  use  wrongful  means  to  attain  an  end  ;  (6)  right  efforts, 
to  persevere  in  our  endeavors  to  do  good,  and  to  mend  our 
conduct  slunild  we  ever  have  straved  from  the  path  of  virtue; 
(7)  right  meditation,  always  to  look  uj)on  life  as  being  tempo- 
rary, to  consider  our  existetu  e  as  a  source  of  suffering  and 
endeavor  always  to  calm  our  minds  under  anv  sense  of  pleas- 
ure or  of  |)ain  ;  and  (8)  right  state  of  mind,  that  we  should  be 
firm  in  our  belief  and  strictly  indifferent  to  either  pleasure  or 
pain. 

Papers  covering  the  topic  of  this  chapter  were  read  by 
President  Scovell,  Prof.  Toy,  Rev.  Ida  C  Hultin  and  many 
others.  The  relations  of  Christianity  to  morals  had  repeated 
and  elaborate  discussion.  Buddhist  ethics  were  criticized  by 
Prof.  Wilkinson  on  the  fifteenth  day. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

THE    ACCOUNT    OF    RELIGION    AND    MODERN    SOCIAL 

PROHLExMS. 

THE  relation  of  Catholic  Christianity  to  acute  social  prob- 
lems was  specially  remarked  on  by  Cardinal  Gibbons 
in  a  fourth-day  paper.  The  example  and  teaching  of  Jesus 
Christ  made  every  honest  labor  laudable,  at  a  time  when  Greek 
and  Roman  life  had  put  a  stigma  of  degradation  upon  work, 
mechanical  as  well  as  manual,  relegating  it  to  slaves,  and  mak- 
ing it  unworthy  of  freemen.  Even  the  primeval  curse  of 
labor  was  obliterated  by  the  toilsome  life  of  Jesus  Christ. 
The  reputed  son  of  an  artisan,  and  his  early  manhood  spent 
in  a  mechanic's  shop,  Christ  has  lightened  the  tools  of  toil  and 
cast  a  halo  upon  lowly  labor.  No  less  an  advance  upon  pagan 
morality  was  made  when  Christ,  who  knew  no  sin,  threw  the 
mantle  of  mercy  over  sinning  woman.  No  page  of  revelation 
is  more  touching  than  that  on  which  is  inscribed  the  judg- 
ment, "  Neither  will  I  condemn  thee:  go,  sin  no  more."  The 
Catholic  congregation  of  the  Good  Shepherd  has  to-day  150 
houses  where  20.000  women  are  under  the  care  of  upward  of 
4,000  sisters. 

Buddhism,  according  to  the  fifth -day  paper  of  a  Siamese 
representative,  teaches  that  poverty,  acc:ident,  or  misfortune 
should  be  borne  with  patience,  and  that  if  they  have  come  by 
one's  own  fault  the  sufferer  should  try  to  discover  their  causes 
and  seek  a  remedy  for  them.  Temperance  is  enjoined  upon 
all  Buddhists  on  the  ground  that  the  habit  of  using  anything 
that  intoxicates  tends  to  lower  the  mind  to  the  level  of  that  of 
an  idiot,  a  madman,  or  an  evil  spirit. 

With  the  eleventh  day  of  the  Parliament  came  the  consid- 
eration of  the  practical  problems  of  human  society  and  the 
actual  facts  of  human  life.  On  the  previous  day  Swami  Vivekan- 
anda,  the  Hindu  monk,  had  criticised  the  greater  readiness  of 
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English  Christianity  to  supply  metaphysics  and  doctrine  to 
Hindus  by  missionaries  than  to  give  them  bread  when  starving 
by  thousands  and  hundreds  of  thousands.  To  this,  on  the 
eleventh  day,  Bishop  Keane  said :  "  I  endorse  the  denuncia- 
tion that  was  hurled  forth  last  night  against  the  system  of  pre- 
tended charity  that  offered  food  to  the  hungry  Hindus  at  the 
cost  of  their  conscience  and  faith.  It  is  a  shame  and  a  dis- 
grace to  those  who  call  themselves  Christians." 

Col.  T.  W.  Hii^i^inson  characterized  the  situation  as  one 
calling  for  humility  on  everv  hand,  when  we  ask  ourselves  how 
well  any  of  us  have  dealt  with  the  actual  |)rol)loms  of  human 
life.  With  the  seethint;  j)rol)lenis  of  social  reform  penetrating 
all  our  community  and  raisini;  the  (jucstion  whctlicr  one  day 
the  whole  system  of  coinpetition  under  which  we  live  may  not 
be  swept  awav  as  absolulely  as  the  feudal  system  disappeared 
before  it  ;  with  the  cjuestions  of  drunkenness  and  j)rostitution 
in  our  cities  ;  with  the  mortgaged  farms  in  our  agricultural  sec- 
tions ;  with  all  these  things  |)ressing  uj)on  us,  it  is  hardly  the 
time  for  us  to  assume  the  attitude  of  infallihilitv  before  the 
descendants  of  Plato  and  the  disciples  of  (Jautama  lUiddha. 
The  test  of  works  is  the  one  that  must  come  before  us.  Every 
Oriental  that  comes  to  us  concedes  to  us  the  })ower  of  organ- 
ization, the  power  of  labor,  the  method  in  actual  life,  which 
they  lack.  They  denv  us  no  virtue  except  the  knowledge  of 
the  true  God.  They  don't  seem  to  think  wc  have  very  much 
of  that,  and  that  knowledge,  as  they  claim,  is  brought  to  bear 
in  virtues  of  heart  as  well  as  in  the  virtues  of  thrift,  of  indus- 
try, of  organization,  and  in  the  virtue  of  prayer,  in  the  virtue 
of  trust,  in  the  virtue  of  absolute  confidence  in  God.  We  have 
come  here  to  teach  and  to  learn.  The  learning  is  not  so 
familiar  to  most  of  us,  perhaps,  as  the  teaching,  but  when  it 
comes  to  actual  life  we  might  try  a  little  of  both. 

Mrs.  Anna  G.  Spencer's  essay  on  the  eleventh  day  remarked 
the  dawning  of  a  new  form  of  religion  throughout  the  world  ; 
the  far  East  as  well  as  the  nearer  West  ;  shaping  the  reform 
movements  of  Christianity,  and  of  other  great  historic  faiths 
as  well,  along  lines  of  essential  moral  and  social  law,  the  turn- 
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ing  of  the  will  of  man  bv  inherent  tendency  toward  the  moral 
ideal  revealed  in  conscience  and  wrought  out  in  human  society 
as  it  moves  onward  and  upward. 

An  eleventh-day  j)aper  by  Mr.  C.  F.  Donnelly  presented 
the  Catholic  tradition  of  charity  and  social  faithfulness,  dating 
from  the  primitive  Christianity  in  which  moral  watch  for  souls 
and  for  lives  of  purity  in  a  deeply  corrupt  society,  and  charity 
in  a  world  of  extreme  poverty  at  the  lower  level  of  life,  were 
the  conspicuous  and  concjuering  elements  of  the  faith.  liishop 
Keane,  who  read  Mr.  Donnellv's  review  of  the  history  of  Cath- 
olic charity,  said  that  in  India  their  system  was  one  of  abso- 
lute indifference  to  the  religious  faith  of  the  needy,  and  in 
addition  to  endorsiuij:  the  denunciation  bv  Mr.  Vivekananda 
of  Christian  charity  any  wav  limited  to  converts,  he  pronounced 
justifiable,  from  the  Hindu  j)oint  of  view,  "the  denunciation 
of  the  Christian  system  of  the  atonement,  that  came  also  from 
the  heart  of  the  Hindu  monk."  Tie  declared  that  we  do  not 
hear  half  enough  of  such  criticism,  and  that  if  by  these  criti- 
cisms Vivekananda  can  onlv  stir  us  and  stin^:  us  into  better 
teachings  and  better  doings  in  the  great  work  of  Christ  in  the 
world,  he  for  one  would  only  be  grateful  to  our  friend  the 
Hindu  monk. 

Prof.  Francis  G.  Peabodv,  in  an  eleventh -day  paper, 
pointed  out  that  to-day  the  center  of  interest  lies  in  what  we 
call  the  social  question,  the  needs  and  hopes  of  human  society, 
its  inequalities  of  condition,  its  industrial  conflicts,  its  dreams 
of  a  better  order.  With  a  great  suddenness  there  has  spread 
through  all  the  ( ivilized  countries  a  startling  gospel  of  dis- 
content, a  new  restlessness,  a  new  conception  of  ])hilanthropy. 
The  inevitable  reaction  from  the  too  conunon  religious  avoid- 
ance of  the  social  question  has  come.  If  the  Christian  church 
is  to  have  no  interest  in  the  social  distresses  and  problems  of 
the  time,  then  those  who  are  most  concerned  with  such  prob- 
lems and  distresses  will  have  no  interest  in  the  Christian 
church.  The  simple  fact  which  we  have  to  face  to- day  is  this, 
that  the  working  classes  have,  as  a  rule,  practically  abandoned 
the  churches  and  left  them  to  be  the  resorts  of  the  prosperous; 
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and  I  ho  siiiii)k*  reason  for  this  is  the  neutrality  of  the  churches 
toward  the  social  |)rol)lenis  of  the  time.  Men  are  groping  for 
some  door  which  shall  open  before  them  into-  a  better  social 
future,  but  they  are  like  men  bewildered  in  the  dark,  and  the 
key  thev  carry  does  not  fit  the  lock  they  want  to  turn.     Then 

«  ■  ■  * 

Christ  comes,  with  the  |)rinciple  he  has  made  clear,  of  the 
indiyidual  giving  himself  to  the  social  order,  and  the  door  of 
each  one  of  these  social  problems  swings  open  as  he  comes 
and  Christ  passes  through,  the  master  of  them  all. 

Religion  and  Wealth,  and  Christianity  as  a  Social  Force, 
were  the  themes  on  the  eleyenth  day  of  extremely  important 
papers  by  Dr.  Washington  (lladden  and  Prof.  R.  T.  Ely. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  RELIGION  AM)  CIVH.  SCKIETY. 

THK  Zhikko  Shinto  representative  of  Japan,  Rev.  Reuchi 
Shibata,  in  a  tliird-day  pai)er,  declared  his  earnest  wish 
that,  in  accordance  with  the  Divine  will  that  all  the  children 
of  one  Heavenly  Father  should  enjoy  peace  and  comfort  in 
one  accord,  there  should  be  formed  some  plan  for  uniting  the 
armies  and  navies  of  all  nations  on  the  earth  to  guard  the 
world  as  a  whole,  and  thus  prevent  preposterous  wars  of  one 
nation  with  another,  all  matters  of  difference  between  nation 
and  nation  beini;  settled  by  a  supreme  court  of  all  nations 
established  to  deteruiine  international  justice. 

The  aspirations  of  Judaism  for  social  order  were  set  forth 
in  a  fourth-day  \)i\\)vt  by  Rabbi  IVreira  Mendes.  In  an  age  of 
despotism  and  of  war  Jsaiah  and  Micah  announced  an  ideal  of 
universal  jieace  or  settlement  of  national  disputes  by  arbitra- 
tion. Human  [)r()iherh()()d  was  (onteivod  as  the  law  of  human 
societv,  and  the  happiness  of  all  under  one  common  Father 
made  the  ideal  of  all  etforl,  that  **  from  the  i^reatest  to  the 
least"  one  level  of  blessini^  mii^dit  lie  on  all  the  sons  of  men, 
not  alone  the  brother  and  neii^hbor  and  friend,  but  the  stranger 
and  alien  and  enemy.  Judaism  to-day  anticipates  the  future 
establishment  of  a  court  of  supreme  arbitration  for  a  settle- 
ment of  the  disj)utes  of  nations,  that  the  way  may  be  prepared 
for  (iod's  mercy  to  wipe  out  the  re<:ord  of  man's  strayingsand 
errors,  the  sad  story  of  unbrotherly  actions. 

The  prize  essay  on  Confucianism,  ])resented  on  the  fifth 
(l.'iv,  set  forth  as  the  doctrine  of  the  five  relations  to  be  carried 
out  everywhere  by  all  under  heaven,  that  the  ruler  must  be 
intelli;^ent  and  the  minister  i^ood  in  order  to  just  j^overnnient ; 
that  the  father  must  be  lovini(  and  the  son  filial  ;  the  elder 
brother  must  be  friendly  and  the  you ni,a*r  brother  respectful; 
that  the  husband  must  be  kind  and  the  wife  obedient ;  and  that 
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in  our  relation  with  our  friends  there  must  be  confidence.  If 
these  relations  are  duly  maintained,  customs  will  be  reformed 
and  order  will  not  be  difficult  for  the  whole  world.  It  was 
upon  human  affairs  especially  that  Confucius  laid  great  stress. 
To  have  order  in  the  world  it  is  necessary  that  from  the 
emperor  down  to  the  common  j)eo|)le  the  fundamental  thing 
for  all  to  do  shall  be  to  cultivate  virtue.  To  govern  and  to 
give  peace  to  all  under  heaven  these  nine  i)aths  are  most 
important:  to  cultivate  a  good  character,  to  honor  the  good,  to 
love  parents,  to  respect  great  offices,  to  carrv  out  the  wishes  of 
the  ruler  and  his  ministers,  to  regard  the  common  j)eople  as 
your  children,  to  invite  all  kinds  of  skillful  workmen,  to  be 
kind  to  strangers,  and  to  have  resj)ect  for  all  the  feudal  chiefs. 

B.  Yatsubuchi,  of  |aj)an,  in  a  sixth-dav  paper,  remarked 
that  the  present  state  ot  the  world's  civilization  is  limited 
always  to  the  near  material  world,  and  it  has  not  yet  set  forth 
.  the  best,  most  beautiful  and  most  truthful  spiritual  world, 
because  everv  religion  neglects  its  dutv  of  universal  love  and 
brotherhood.  lUiddhisin  aims  to  turn  from  the  incomplete, 
superstitious  world  to  the  (oiiiplcto  enlightenment  of  thew^orld 
of  truth.  The  heart  of  inv  countrv,  tlie  power  of  uiv  country, 
and  the  liglit  of  my  country,  is  lUiddhism.  That  JJuddhism, 
the  real  Ihiddhism,  is  not  known  to  the  world. 

A  Huddhist  belieyer  in  universal  peace  and  brotherhood, 
Shaku  Soyen  of  Ja])an,  on  the  sixteenth  dav,  presented  a  j)Ian 
for  social  pea(e,  social  order,  undisturbed  by  wars  and  rumors 
of  wars,  and  no  longer  distressed  by  costly  preparations  of  the 
nations  for  fighting  each  other  by  sea  or  by  land. 

The  fourteenth  day  address  by  Dr.  S.  L.  Baldwin  on  Inter- 
national Justice  and  Amity,  and  Dr.  ^Lartin's  paper  the 
same  day  on  America's  Duty  to  China  were  important  contri- 
butions to  this  general  topic,  as  was  also  Dr.  Jessup's  paper 
on  the  Religious  Mission  of  the  English  Speaking  Nations. 


CHAPTER    XIII. 

THE    RELATION    OF   RELIGION    AND   THE   LOVE   OF    xMAN- 

KINI). 

IN  AN  eleventh-day  paper  Rev.  Z.  Ashitsu  pointed  out  that 
three  sacred  virtuesare  essential  functions  of  Buddha:  the 
sacred  wisdom,  the  graceful  humanity,  and  the  sublime  cour- 
age. It  is  told  in  a  Sutra  that  the  mind  of  Buddha  is  so  full 
of  humanity  that  he  waits  upon  every  being  with  an  absolutely 
equal  humanity.  The  object  of  Buddha's  enlightenment  was 
to  endow  with  j)leasure  and  happiness  all  beings  without  mak- 
ing any  least  distinction  among  them.  One  of  the  four  holy 
vows  of  Buddha  is,  "  I  hope  I  can  save  all  the  beings  in  the 
universe  from  their  ignorance."  But  although  the  Buddha 
has  these  two  virtues  of  wisdom  and  humanity,  he  could 
never  save  a  being  if  he  had  not  another  sacred  virtue,  that  is 
courage.  But  he  had  such  wonderful  courage  as  to  give  up 
his  imperial  priesthood,  full  of  luxury  and  pleasure,  simply  for 
the  sake  of  fulfilling  his  desire  of  salvation.  Not  only  this,  he 
will  not  spare  any  trouble  or  suffering,  hardshij)  or  severity,  in 
order  to  crown  himself  with  spiritual  success.  Buddha  him- 
self said  that  "firmness  of  mind  will  never  be  daunted  amid 
an  extreme  of  pains  and  liardshij)s."  Truly  nothing  can  be 
done  without  courage.  Courage  is  the  iiu>ther  of  succe.ss.  It 
is  the  same  in  the  saying  of  Confucius,  *'  A  man  who  has 
humanitv  in  his  mind  has,  as  a  rule,  certain  courage." 

In  a  thirteenth-day  address  Hon.  J.  W.  Iloyt  raised  these 
(juestions  :  How  far  the  several  religions  of  the  world  can  actu- 
ally meet  the  needs  of  man  ;  how  far  the  vital  religious  truths 
found  in  all  of  them  have  been  so  obscured  bv  useless  thories 
and  forms  as  to  have  been  lost  sight  of  and  made  of  none  effect : 
and  whether  religious  faiths,  no  longer  made  conflicting 
creeds,  may  not  be  so  harmonized  upon  the  great  essential 
truths  recognized  by  all  as  to  bring  all  into  one  for  the  redemp- 
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tion  of  man  from  sin  and  his  advanrcment  to  the  glory  of  the 
ideal  man  made  in  the  image  of  (iod.  The  religion  that  the 
world  needs,  and  will  at  last  have,  is  one  that  shall  make  for 
the  rescue  and  elevation  of  mankind  in  every  realm  and  to  the 
highest  possible  degree;  one  in  which  lofty  ideas  of  the  most 
perfect  living  here  and  of  endless  progress  toward  perfection 
hereafter  shall  leave  no  thought  for  the  profitless  theories  which 
at  present  d(Mninate  the  faiths.  Substantial  and  valuable 
expressions  of  it  made  by  Moses,  (Confucius.  Huddha,  So(Tates, 
and  Mohammed,  yet  leave  the  first  full  and  complete  expres- 
sion of  it  to  the  teaching  of  C'hrist,  the  message  of  peace  on 
earth,  good -will  towards  men. 

In  a  thirteenth-dav  paper.  Prince  Wolkonskv,  of  Russia, 
drew  attention  to  the  faihire  of  our  civilization  and  of  our 
religion  to  always  and  everywhere  recognize  man  as  man,  to 
accept  the  brotherliood  of  man  as  a  divinely  established  fact, 
and  to  let  love  of  mankind,  love  of  the  brother  man  in  the 
largest  sense,  come  into  oj)cration  alwavs  and  everywhere. 

What  Christianity  teaches,  through  Christ,  of  the  love  of 
mankind,  was  elocpientiv  set  forth  bv  Dr.  Uoardman  in  the 
closing  ])aper  of  the  Parliament.  Rev.  P.  I'av  Mills,  in  his 
address  on  ('hrist  the  Saviour  of  the  World,  declared  that  if 
Christians  had  been  obedient  to  the  teachings  of  Christ,  man- 
kind would  already  have  been  brought  into  union  in  Christ, 
and  the  l^irliament  of    Relii^nons  would  never  have  been  held. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

WHAT  WAS  SAID  OF  THE  PRESENT  RELIGIOUS  CONDITION 

OF  CHRISTENDOM. 

IN  a  tenth-day  paper  Rev.  James  Brand,  speaking  of  Chris- 
tian evangelism  as  one  of  the  working  forces  in  Ameri- 
can Christianity,  urged  two  great  essentials  in  correction 
of  evils  connected  with  popular  evangelism:  (i)  A  higher 
and  wiser  conception  of  the  place  of  a  local  church,  its  mem- 
bership and  its  ministry,  as  the  agency  most  important  to  be 
depended  upon  and  to  be  employed  in  evangelization  of  so 
much  of  the  world  as  it  reaches;  and  (2)  a  ministry  of  new 
evangelistic  type,  men  in  the  pulpit  impressed  with  the  infi- 
nitely practical  reach  of  their  work,  and  both  able  and  wise  to 
master  those  views  of  (iod  and  of  man  and  of  life  here  and 
hereafter,  which  arc  the  ins])iration  and  the  means  of  effective 
evangelistic  work.  Perhaj)s  the  supreme  suggestion  for  this 
rushing,  conceited,  self-asserting,  monev-grasj)ing,  law-defy- 
ing. Sabbath-desecrating,  contract-breaking,  rationalistic  age  is 
that  we  return  to  the  profound  preaching  of  the  sovereignty 
of  (lod. 

In  s])eakingon  the  tenth  day  of  the  religious  state  of  Ger- 
many, Count  A.  Bernstorff  said  that  a  struggle  with  mighty 
adversaries  is  on.  The  socialistic  movement  spreads  utter 
atheism  among  the  working  classes.  Perhaps  it  has  never  before 
been  uttered  with  such  emphasis  that  there  is  no  (Jod.  This 
is  especially  the  case  among  the  neglected  masses  of  the  large 
cities.  There  are  those,  also,  in  the  so-called  ethical  movement, 
who  want  to  form  a  new  religion,  or  a  moral  society  without 
customary  religion,  but  the  actual  adherents  are  few.  The 
advocacy  of  negative  beliefs  meets  at  first  with  loud  applause, 
but  very  few  join  actively.  A  new  critical  school  of  theology, 
to  which  Christ  is  only  a  man  in  whom  divine  life  has  come  to 
its   highest  development,    has    commanded    great    attention, 
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inanv  students  coming  under  its  influence,  and  many  people 
thinking  that  it  will  ere  long  control  all  the  pulpits.  On  the 
other  hand,  powerful  traditions,  influences  newly  set  at  work, 
and  much  orthodox  zeal,  support  the  established  views  of 
Christian  faith  and  life. 

Several  i)apers  of  the  fourteenth  day  were  especially  directed 
to  survey  of  the  various  aspects  of  Christianity  within  the  limits 
of  nominal  Christendom.  Prof.  T.  O'Ciorman  defined  Amer- 
ican Christianity  as  a  self-supporting,  self-governing  religion, 
in  independent  but  friendly  relation  to  the  civil  powers;  gov- 
ernment not  recognizing  any  one  church,  but  giving  equality 
to  all,  and  through  all  securing  the  upbuilding  of  a  nation  as 
great  religiously  as  it  is  j)oIitically. 

Dr.  I).  J.  Hurrcll  remarked  that  the  peculiarly  American 
establishment  is  freedom  of  heart  and  conscience,  freedom  to 
believe  what  wc  will  resj)ecting  the  great  j)roblcms  of  the  end- 
less life,  freedom  to  consult  our  personal  conviction  as  to 
whether  or  where  or  how  we  will  worship  Cod. 

Rev.  C.  T.  Pentecost,  presenting  evangelical  Christianity 
as  the  hope  of  humanity,  said  that  the  unity  of  Cod  and  of  the 
race,  and  the  consecjuent  brotherhood  of  man.  as  suggested  in 
Paul's  great  speech  on  Mars  Hill,  is  a  statement  that  causes  us 
to  blush  for  shame.  It  is  a  teaching  uni(jue  in  Christianitv 
declaring  brotherhood  real  in  every  resjject.  making  every 
man  e([ual,  before  Cod,  with  everv  other  man,  and  placing 
woman  where  she  belongs  at  man's  side,  neither  slave,  nor 
inferior,  but  wife,  companion,  helpmeet. 

Dr.  H.  D.  Carroll's  valuable  religious  statistics  regarding 
the  United  States,  and  Dr.  F.  E.  Clark's  observations  as  a 
voyager  around  the  world,  furnished  abundant  reasons  for 
Christian  hopefulness. 


CHAITKR  XV. 

TMK     ASPIRATIONS     I  •  )l<      |||I       KIlIcil^M--     KIIM<>\     ,  >| 

(  IIKIM  I  M)"\l. 

IN  the  >i)crial  ^oiiLrn*^^  ut  r«'Ii;iitt'.i-  ■ii!:ii.  oii  iln-  iliinccnili 
day  of  the  I'arliaiiiciu.  Kc\ .  ( '.  I..  1  liilln.i  l  n  i><>'-h(l  rcni.nk.i 
ble  growth  of  tlic*  spirit  •>[( 'iiF-i^i.  jIi  wvw-v  .iiin'iu  <  liiiri  ln-^  nt 
various  deiH)ininati«)ii^.  M.ifp.  pn -i.!i^  \N;r!:ii>it  rcj.jrd  i..  >r«  i 
or  creed  had  i)ul  ilirir  ii.rin.-  i-.  rl;.-  ilc.  ;.i'.iii.i:i  •h.ii  "Wf  w.l 
come  the  light  trom  cwrv  >*»iin  r  ;(inl  c.t:  iic-Mv  (!i-i:r  !.»  i  in- 
stantly grow  in  the  knowlc<U'i'  oi  ii:i!l.  .nul  ijir  -|ii:;t  ..t  |m\i. 
and  to  manifest  tin-  >anie  in  hclj)t::  -.-Aiii." 

Mr.  A.  M.  P«)well.  in  .1  thin^-cntli  «:  i".  .i<i(iii  --  <':i  ilir  ^ri'iiiuK 
of  symi)athy  and  fratern::\  l»i-:wi.<!i  ici.^."  .-  -h.-i  .mil  u.-'iirn. 
remarked  on  the  natural  |):<»|)!  :'t\-  "i  (l.!:i  i  i:u  (•  •'mi-.  nn  i  hod-. 
and  ritual.s. theexternaU  ot  i!;'.*  \..r-.>-.i-  •■.■!  ^i.;.  ^.  \  »■*  ilif  r\i!r:iir 
desirabilitv  of  unitv.  tr\ii«.  :n\'.\ .  .iinl  .  ...■.;.,■:  ir:..ii  .m  i);,-  iii,.'iiul 
gation  of  sinii)le  >}>irii'i.il  tn::!:.  .i'-«l  ::i«-  .ii'i>;;«  ..'i-m:  m|  .  «::',:;!im1 
Christian  truth  t«)  hirn.in  i:i«.(l-  I  ■.•.'.  >  \\\  «  \<  :v  !r;:^"ii  .1 
conception  of  tlic  ^'ijirr:!,'-  .•:<!  *!  ^  I  !-:.i;;:r-,  ti^  jx  :  i^i  imi  i»t 
which  is  reached  in  lii*-  <  i. •'-:!.;'!  i<:i./  .•;  (i.«il  ..>  .1  I-'.hIa  !'  ;n 
whom  all  men  <  <»n-:if:i«;  .1  i-r- ■'!■■.::.■ -..il.  li,,.-  :,i\\  .<:  \\  !  =  '«!:.  i- 
justice  and  mer<v  .iinl  !"■.<■  ir"  u  v  n  li  '->  .:.!  I'iir  :>:-■-  .•!  :iic 
ideal  hrotlierlnxid  i.t  'm  .':i  ■■li-ir  ■  lir  r\p(  iv  ii<  r  ■  •(  W  ::!  .!■■  I\  nn 
among  the  Norlli  Aii:'t;«  ..:.  ..V--  .r.^- ■!!<.  -  >  •:;«.■  -  ■!  v\ !  ■  ;i\  <.  \.  vj«:  ..'r..il 
success.  In  ntht-r  «-\j,r-v,-;ji  .-.(■;;:  i.:.\;i..  !::\r  i.-muI  !:k  .mi 
tutored  men  of  tiir  tor*--'  •■  ><:-,  v-  :::i<irr-i;;r:(l  .:\  ii^  vd  :•>  (ind 
the  infinite  Spirit  ..Mi'i  1  oT:  -r.  lii'  (l<i':l.:n!  ■■!  ::.r  r'-i.ii.it -.rr  ot 
any  Son  of  Ood  rt-pri-'i-i;:.-<i  ii.-  (":.■.-•■ -.ij-  kj-.-'Wi:  :«^  tln-m. 
The  extent  to  whiMj  fii--  •.'■■.  w\t--i  ■•;  r.,t  (  :,-.-t..,!i  spii;;  ]  .j^ 
been  shown  ainon::  ^  ■;■.>'.  i-i-  i-  •.!.•.•  -n  .!-:;!  c-  ..t  ili^ir  t".'..!:::i' tn 
beat  one  aujon;^'  tlivM.-'! .  -  ■■  .:i«l  •■ .  •  m  :  .  jm  * .  !i  )r; !.  i- .  .■!•  ( 'iiv;>;- 
endom  over  thr-  wliol.-  .v  .:;i:. 

Thomas    |.  St'-n'ric-.  m   .1   th.r'c'ii'li d.iv   jMpci.  'ir^^^c-il   tlu' 
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adoption  of  a  practical  unity  of  all  Christian  nations,  through 
some  plan  for  making  arbitration  take  the  place  of  war  ;  util- 
izing perhaps  as  the  natural  center  for  such  a  plan  the  excep- 
tional position  of  the  Pope,  the  personage  who  could  stand  as 
the  highest  representative  of  moral  force  among  Christian 
nations  ;  no  longer  a  temporal  sovereign  swayed  by  earth Iv 
ambition,  and  commanding  the  especial  support  of  over  two 
hundred  millions  of  Christians  throughout  the  world. 

The  paper  of  Dr.  Philip  Schaff^  on  the  fifteenth  day,  pre- 
sented suggestions  of  both  large  scholarship  and  profound 
thought  looking  to  the  finding,  by  Christians  of  every  creed 
and  school,  of  a  basis  of  essentials  acceptable  to  all.  Dogmas, 
as  imperfect  human  definitions  of  divine  truths,  may,  with  the 
advance  of  knowledge,  be  inij)roved  by  better  statements. 
Behind  dogma  is  doctrine  more  iini)()rtant  than  dogma,  and 
deeper  than  doctrine,  and  most  important  of  all,  is  truth.  The 
various  schools  of  faith  should  prej)are  a  short  popular  state- 
ment of  essentials,  looking  to  peace  in  every  direction  and  to 
the  widest  unity  embracing  the  largest  number.  As  the 
reformation  of  the  sixteenth  century  ended  in  division,  so  will 
the  reformation  of  the  twentieth  century  end  in  reunion. 
Progress  toward  reunion  has  begun  in  earnest.  The  age  of 
sectarianism  is  passing  away,  the  age  of  catholicitv  is  coming 
on.  However  many  experiments  may  fail,  the  ( ause  of  union 
makes  steady  and  sure  gain.  Besides  many  minor,  yet  large 
and  difficult  problems  of  reunion,  the  largest  and  most  difficult 
of  all  has  in  view  the  three  grand  divisions  of  Christendom, 
(Jreek,  Latin,  and  Protestant.  The  Greek  numbers  84,000,000  ; 
the  Latin  or  Catholic  215,000,000;  and  the  Protestant  130,- 
000,000.  The  Creek  and  Latin  go  back  to  the  age  of  Chris- 
tian origins,  the  one  at  Jerusalem  and  the  other  at  Rome, 
while  the  Protestant  came,  directly  or  indirectly,  by  departure 
from  the  Latin  of  the  later  middle  ages.  Reunion  can  come 
only  when  all  the  churches  shall  be  thoroughly  Christianized 
in  si)irit  and  in  truth,  and  all  the  creeds  of  Christendom 
brought  into  one  in  the  creed  of  Christ.  The  reunion  of 
Christendom  will  come  in  close  following  of  the  divine  Master 
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and  doin^  his  work,  unto  the  coming  of  that  kingdom  of  God 
whose  length  and  breadth,  variety  and  ronij)ass,  surpass  human 
comprehension. 

Canon  Fremantle's  paper  on  the  Reunion  of  Christendom 
nobly  reinforced  and  wisely  illustrated  Dr.  Schaff 's  argument. 

The  importance  of  a  never  yet  altemi)ted  union  of  all 
Christians,  in  order  to  the  success  of  Christian  missions,  was 
the  subject  of  a  fifteenth-day  |)aj)er  by  Rev.  (JeorgeT.  Cand- 
lin.  Christianity  appears  in  Christ,  at  its  fountain  head,  a 
Religion  for  the  world,  a  gospel  for  all  mankind.  J^ut  through 
centuries  darkened  bv  selfishness,  bv  pride,  bv  the  love  of 
power,  by  intolerant  bigotry,  by  intestine  strife,  she  has  gone 
far  to  forget  her  errand  to  the  world.  For  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  the  world  the  idea  had  been  con(eived  of  bringing 
together  face  to  face  not  onlv  the  many  bran(  hes  of  Christen- 
dom, but  also  leaders  of  the  great  historic  faiths  of  the  world. 
The  splendid  courage  which  has  undertaken  such  a  task  will 
not  be  lost.  Kvervthing  is  calling  loudly  for  a  radical  change 
of  attitude  on  the  j)art  of  Christian  men.  ( )\ir  distinctions  and 
divisions  rest  on  certain  hopeless  arguments  which  can  never 
be  settled  one  wav  or  the  other.  Thev  are  strani^^linij  us. 
Meanwhile  material  changes  and  <  ivilizing  inlluences  are  fling- 
ing the  nations  into  each  other's  arms.  'J'he  federation  of 
Christian  men  and  the  i)rosecution  in  a  spirit  of  loving  sympa- 
thy of  evangelization  throughout  the  world,  are  the  great  ideals 
which  in  the  past  have  made  ihechurcli  illustrious,  and  must  in 
the  future  be  her  salvation.  The  original  program  of  Chris- 
tianitv  lies  still  before  us.  Shame  to  us  that  after  these  nine- 
teen centuries  it  is  unaccomplished  ;  shame,  dee|)er  shame  still, 
if  now  we  count  the  cost  or  magnifv  the  difficulty,  or  look  back 
in  the  hour  of  danger;  but  deepest,  most  undving  shame,  if  in 
our  littleness  or  narrowness  or  love  of  forms  and  theologies, 
and  ecclesiasticisins  and  rituals,  the  great  ideal  itself  should  be 
lost,  "Peace  on  earth,  good-will  toward  men." 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

HOPES  FOR  THE  RELHJIOUS  UNION  OF  THE  WHOLE 

HUMAN  lAMH.V. 

ON  the  opening  day  of  the  Parliament  the  Confucian  Repre- 
sentative I'iini(  Kwani(  Vu  recalled  how  China's  great  sage 
taught  that  duty  was  summed  up  in  reciprocity,  and  that  reci- 
procity finds  a  new  meaning  and  glory  in  a  Parliament  of 
Religions,  ruled  by  charity  and  good  wilK  and  serving  to  enable 
each  to  discover  what  is  excellent  in  other  faiths  than  his  own. 
The  Shinto  representative  from  japan,  als(^  Rev.  R.  Shibata, 
expressed  in  his  response  to  the  oj)ening-day  welcome,  that  he 
had  fourteen  vears  since  given  expression  to  his  desire  for  a 
friendlvmeelinij^of  the  world's  relii^ionist^,  in  order  toan  inter- 
change  of  thought,  increase  of  fraternal  relations,  and  union  of 
all  the  religions  of  the  world,  with  the  consummation  of  perfect 
justice  among  all  n;jtion>. 

The  (lerman  voii  e  of  (.!ounl  Pern^torff,  in  response  to  wel- 
come, declared,  for  evangelical  Cliristianitv,  the  fitness  of  rec- 
ognizing as  divine  the  basis  of  our  common  humanity,  and 
expecting  to  find  man  coming  into  connection  with  (Jod  quite 
a  .\art  from  his  connection  with  anv  historic  relii^ion. 

The  i^uddhist  representative  from  Ceylon,  11.  Dharmapala, 
in  his  oi)ening-dav  response,  pronouiued  the  program  of  the 
Parliament  a  re-e(  ho  of  the  great  consummation  accomplished 
bv  the  J^uddhists  of  India,  under  the  lMn})eror  Asoka,  twenty- 
one  centuries  ago,  when  a  thousand  scholars  held  a  council 
lasting  f(;r  seven  ujonths  at  Patna,  and  epitomizing  the  pro- 
ceedings and  s<\Utering  the  report  throughout  India,  i)roduced 
results  which  are  ^till  a  living  power. 

The  Hindu  monk,  ."^^wami  X'ivekananda.  of  Hombav,  said  in 
response  to  welcome  that  it  was  a  Hindu  |)rin<iple  to  recog- 
nize all  faiths  as  e\|)ressions  of  truth,  and  that  from  his  earli- 
est boyhood  he  had  repeated  a  sacred  text,  used  daily  bv  mill- 
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ions  in  India,  which  says  that  as  the  different  streams,  having 
their  sources  in  different  places,  all  mingle  their  water  in  the 
sea,  so  the  different  paths  which  men  take  through  different 
tendencies,  various  though  they  appear,  and  crooked  or 
straight,  all  lead  to  the  one  Lord. 

For  the  Brahmo-Somaj  of  India,  Mr.  B.  II.  Nagarkar  said 
on  the  opening  day  that  among  their  fundamental  principles 
were  unity  of  proi)hets  and  harmony  of  faiths  through  universal 
love  for  all  forms  and  shades  of  truth,  and  that  broad  sympa- 
thy of  faiths,  which  is  a  marked  Oriental  characteristic. 

The  address  of  Princi})al  (Jrant  of  Canada  in  response  to 
wel(X)me,  expressed  the  convic  tion  that  a  parliament  seeking 
to  promote  the  unity  of  faiths  and  the  union  of  all  mankind 
nmst  have  cc^me  long  since  but  for  sin  and  failure  on  the  part 
of  Christians  who  had  not  known  and  had  not  obeyed  the  mind 
of  Christ  calling  to  this  very  thing.  And  Dr.  A,  \V.  Momerie, 
responding  for  ICnglish  Christianity,  indicated  the  spirit  of 
proper  comi)reliensi()n  by  saying  that  all  religions  are  funda- 
mentally more  or  less  true,  and  all  are  superficially  more  or 
less  false,  the  one  (iod  having  his  witness  of  himself  under  all. 

The  ex})Ounder  of  Hinduism,  in  asecond-dav  paper,  M.  N. 
D'vivedi,  suggested  the  })()ssil)ility  of  enunciating  a  few  i)rinci- 
ples  of  universal  religion,  which  everv  man  who  professes 
to  be  religious  must  accept,  apart  from  his  being  a  Hindu  or 
a  Buddhist,  a  Mohammedan  or  a  Parsee,  a  Christian  or  a  Jew; 
but  these  i)rinci|)les  he  found,  not  in  laws  of  conduct  and  life, 
not  in  spirit  and  aim  and  aspiration,  but  in  two  specific  beliefs, 
(1)  Belief  in  the  existence  of  an  ultramaterial  princi})le  in 
nature  and  in  the  unity  of  the  all,  and  (2)  Belief  in  reincar- 
nation and  salvation  by  action. 

Z.  Xoguchi,  the  interpreter  accompanying  four  Japanese 
Buddhist  priests,  spoke  on  the  third  day  of  the  possibility  and 
importance  of  finding  that  one  way  of  attaining  truth  towards 
which  all  religions  point,  and  bv  finding  that  bringing  all 
religions  into  one. 

The  Japanese  Buddhist,  Mr.  Kinza  R.  M.  Hirai,in  a  third-dav 
paper,  earnestly  protested  a  desire  for  practical  religious  union, 
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on  the  basis  of  pure  and  perfect  justice  among  all  men,  consis- 
tent practice  of  good  teaching,  and  thorough  international 
justice,  regardless  of  those  various  external  aspects  of  religion 
which  mark  Buddhist,  Christian,  and  other  forms  of  religion. 
Christianity,  as  cruel  injustice  to  the  weaker  with  the  apparent 
assumption  that  heathen  and  idolaters  (falsely  so-called)  have 
no  rights  to  life,  liberty  and  happiness  which  Christians  are 
bound  to  respect,  Japanese  Ihiddhists  revolt  from,  while 
warmly  admiring  the  spirit  of  the  gospels  and  earnestly  desir- 
ing to  realize  their  truth  in  life  and  character  and  conduct. 

In  a  fourth-day  paper,  H.  Toki  of  Japan  set  forth  his 
belief  that  the  time  had  come  to  remodel  Japanese  Huddhisni ; 
that  the  happv  herald  is  at  the  gates  annouiK  ing  the  coming  of 
the  Buddhism  of  perfected  intellect  and  emotion,  synthesizing 
the  ancient  and  uiodern  sects ;  and  that  with  this  change  the* 
faith  of  Buddha  will  rise  and  spread  its  wings  under  all  heaven 
as  the  grand  Buddhism  of  the  whole  world. 

Religion  has  not  come  to  its  rights  in  the  world,  said  Prof. 
C.  H.  Toy,  in  a  tenth-day  paper,  because  it  still  occupies,  as  a 
rule,  the  low  plane  of  early,  unmoral  thought,  and  lacks  the 
true  power  which  comes  from  contact  of  the  soul  of  man  with 
the  Soul  of  the  world,  and  from  feeling  a  divine  personalitv  as 
the  ideal  of  justice  and  love.  If  inade(iuate  concej)tions  of 
God  and  of  the  moral  life,  the  life  of  (Jod  in  the  soul  of  man, 
were  swept  away ;  if  the  habit  of  contemplation  of  the  ideal 
were  more  cultivated  and  depended  u|)on  :  if  men  more  fully 
felt  themselves  to  be  literallv  working  with  (Jod  and  (iod  work- 
ing with  them  ;  not  only  would  moral  evil  in  the  presence  of 
such  a  communion  be  powerless,  but  men  w(nild  have  a  con- 
ception of  religion  in  which  almost  all,  perhaps  all,  the  relig- 
ious svstems  of  the  world  may  agree. 

At  the  opening  of  the  morning  meeting  of  the  eleventh 
day,  Theodore  F.  Seward  explained  the  principle  of  a  pro- 
posed Brotherhood  of  Christian  Unity,  the  bond  of  which  is 
desire  to  serve  Cod  and  our  fellow  men  under  the  inspiration 
of  the  life  and  teachings  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Rev.    R.  A.  Hume,  in  a  sixteenth-day  paper,  pointed  out 
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the  intense  lon^invjof  the  Hindu  mind  for  comprehensiveness, 
for  unity,  first  in  the  objetis  ot  intelligence,  and  also  in  unifi- 
cation of  opposites  -a  mood  of  the  llijidu  intellect  which 
makes  the  symp.ithy  of  faiths  and  the  sympathy  of  humanity 
very  e;isy  and  natural  tt)  Hindus. 

On  the  sixteiMith  day,  Mr.  Kin/a  R.  M.  Hirai,  of  Japan, 
expressed  the  belief  that  the  one  aim  and  object  common  to  all 
assembled  in  the  Parliament,  that  of  desire  in  love  to  help  and 
leach  the  others,  must  have  the  i^rand,  far-reaching  result  of 
bringing  into  one,  Christian  ami  Buddhist  and  Parsee  and 
Moslem  and  Hrahman  and  Jew,  through  the  glorious  revelation 
to  all  eyes  of  one  pure  holy  truth,  unclothed  of  sect  and 
creed,  and  clothed  in  the  ci)imiu>n  heart  and  mind  of  many 
men  of  many  faiths. 

Shaku  Soyen,  a  |a|)ancsc  lUuldhist,  on  the  sixteenth  day, 
presented  assurances  of  his  faith  that  from  the  Parliament 
would  date  all  over  the  world  a  beginning  of  universal  brother- 
hood and  syMij)athy,  the  fornialion  of  a  ( omnion  family  of 
man,  avcording  to  the  |)lan  }>reachctl  by  Buddha,  taught  by 
(Confucius,  and  later  tauirht  bv  jesus  Christ. 

Unity  with  diversity  in  religion  is  represented  in  Japan  in 
the  fact  th;it  any  Ja|)anese  may  be,  and  the  manv  are,  at  once 
Shintoist,  Confucian,  and  Buddhist,  Shintoisni  furnishing  in 
Divine  Ancestry  the  ideal  object  of  reverence.  Confucianism 
offering  the  rules  of  life,  for  the  familv  and  for  societv,  and 
Buddhism  su|)plying  the  wav  of  salvation.  Mr.  N.  Kishimot<\ 
of  Japan,  in  making  this  statement  on  the  sixteenth  dav, 
expressed  his  conviction  that  when  the  best  and  most  worthy 
teachings  of  different  systems  come  to  be  understood  side  by 
side  the  ideal  elements  of  Christianity  as  a  universal  religion, 
a  broadlv  inclusive  religion,  a  religion  ascribing  divine  origin 
and  destiny  to  man,  a  religion  profoundly  and  practically 
teaching  love  to  Cod  and  love  to  man,  and  finally  a  religion 
making  the  moral  perfection  of  Cod  the  ideal  of  man,  must 
naturally  predominate  among  all  men  and  become  the  bond 
of  human   union   for  religion  throughout  the  world. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

WHAT  WERE  DEEMED  THE  ELEMENTS  OF  A  PERFECT 

RELIGION. 

THF^  Paulist  Catholic  representative,  Father  Walter  Elliott, 
in  a  third-day  paper,  found  the  essence  and  law  of  relig- 
ion, as  a  method  or  process  of  human  betterment,  in  the  ful- 
ness of  all  outer  and  inner  means  of  bringing  the  mind  and 
heart  of  man  under  the  inmiediate  influence  of  the  divine 
spirit  in  the  union  of  love,  everything  outward  and  instituted, 
worship  and  sacraments,  organizations,  authorities  and  dis- 
cipline, the  work  and  the  doctrine  of  Christ,  having  for  their 
purpose  to  incite  to  love  and  unite  the  soul  with  the  love  of 
God  manifested  in  Christ. 

Rev.  T.  E.  Slater,  in  a  third-dav  paper,  dec  hired  that-  the 
underlving  element  in  all  religions,  the  root  from  which  grow 
worshii)s  and  faiths  of  trulv  spiritual  character,  is  the  belief 
that  the  human  worshij)or  is  somehow  made  in  the  likeness 
of  the  divine,  that  the  conscious  soul  is  essentiallv  one  with 
deitv,  and  that  life  is  the  proi^ress  of  the|)ilgrim  spirit  of  man, 
throuijh  whatever  definite  existences,  to  reunion  with  the 
Infinite. 

The  pai)er  of  Cardinal  (iibbons  on  the  fourth  dav  waschar- 
acterized  by  Bisho})  Keane,  who  read  it,  as  suj)remely  practical, 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  more  important  and  essential  than  all 
else  is  the  tendencv  of  Religion  to  bless  mankind  ;  enlighten- 
ing  man,  })urifving  man,  (omforting  man,  improving  man's 
condition  here  below,  and  leading  him  to  happiness  hereafter. 
The  Cardinal  pronounced  as  most  interesting  and  important 
of  all  the  aspects  of  Catholic  faith,  not  apostolic  succession,  not 
unity,  not  Catholicity,  not  a  sublime  moral  code,  but  that  won- 
derful system  of  organized  benevolence  which  it  administers  for 
the  alleviation  and  comfort  of  suffering  humanity.  "  However 
we  differ  in  faith,"  said  he,  "there  is  one  platform,  thank  God, 
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one  on  which  we  stand  united,  the  platform  of  chanty  and 
benevolence."  Never  do  we  approach  nearer  to  our  Heavenly 
Father  than  when  we  alleviate  the  sorrows  of  others.  Never  do 
we  perform  an  act  more  i^odlike  than  when  we  bring  sunshine  to 
hearts  that  are  dark  and  desolate.  "  Religion,"  says  the  apos- 
tle, •*  pure  and  undefiled  before  (}od  and  the  Father,  is  this,  to 
visit  the  fatherless  and  the  widow  in  their  tribulation  and  to 
keep  oneself  unspotted  from  this  world."  Or  to  borrow  the 
words  of  the  pagan  Cicero,  Homines  ad  deos  nulla  re  proprius 
accedunt  quam  salutetn  hotninibus  dando  '*  There  is  no  way  bv 
which  men  can  approach  nearer  to  the  gods  than  by  contrib- 
utinir  to  the  welfare  of  their  fellow  creatures."  "  Hv  this  test 
of  its  humanity,"  said  Bishoj)  Keane  in  conclusion,  **the 
Religion  of  Christ  stands  |)erfcct  before  all  mankind." 

Dr.  Lyman  Abbott,  in  a  fourth-day  addre-^s,  |)r()nounced  for 
more  unseltish  service  and  reverence,  more  imitation  of 
Christ,  and  less  of  creeds,  of  fear,  of  |)ropitiation,  and  of  hope 
of  reward.  Tiie  universal  hunger  of  the  human  race  is  for  a 
better  understanding  of  our  moral  relations  one  to  another,  a 
better  understanding  of  what  we  are  and  mean  to  be,  and  a 
better  appreciation  of  the  infinite  One  who  is  behind  all 
material  and  all  s|)iritual  phenomena,  that  we  may  fashion 
ourselves  according  to  the  divine  ideal  in  our  nature,  the 
manifestation  of  which  in  (Christ  is  our  message  of  love  and 
hope  and  jov  to  all  the  ends  of  the  earth. 

Professor  O.  S.  Ooodspeed,  in  a  fifth-day  paper,  si)eaking 
of  the  hope  of  religious  unity  and  the  future  of  religious 
systems,  declared  the  glory  of  that  early  Christianity  which, 
encountering  Kgypt  and  Syria,  Judea,  Oreece  and  Rome,  was 
able  to  lake  all  their  truths  into  her  grasp  and  incarnating 
them  in  Jesus  Christ  make  them  in  him  the  beginning  of  a 
new  age,  the  starting  point  of  a  higher  evolution.  The 
religions  that  are  dead  all  warn  us  that  the  ultimate  religion 
must  come,  not  by  choice  selections,  but  bv  some  higher 
thought  reconciling  and  fulfilling  all  others,  the  highest 
thought  of  comprehension  and  absorption  of  God,  based  in 
man's  need  of  God  and  man's  capacity  to  know  God. 
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In  a  tenth-day  paper  Professor  C.  H.  Toy  found  the  true 
power  of  religion  in  the  contact  between  the  Divine  Soul  and 
the  soul  of  man.  The  great  creative  religious  minds  have 
excelled  in  the  imaginative  power  and  the  force  of  will  neces- 
sary to  feel  the  reality  of  a  divine  personality  in  the  universe, 
to  value  this  personality  as  the  ideal  of  justice  and  love,  and 
to  keep  the  image  of  it  fresh  and  living  in  the  mind  day  by 
day  in  the  midst  of  the  throng  of  the  petty  and  serious  cares 
of  life. 

On  the  eleventh  day  a  paj)er,  sent  from  Japan  by  S. 
Horiuchi,  stated  the  result  of  the  Buddha's  life  and  teaching 
in  these  terms:  "The  light  of  truth  and  mercy  began  to 
shine  from  him  over  the  whole  world  and  the  way  of  emanci- 
pation was  oj)en  for  all  human  beings,  so  that  every  one  can 
bathe  in  his  blessings  and  walk  in  the  way  of  enlightenment." 

In  a  sixteenth-dav  paj)er  X.  Kishimoto,  discussing  the  pros- 
pects of  religion  in  Japan,  where  Shintoism,  Confucianism, 
Buddhism  and  Christianity  together  appeal  to  a  people  alreadv 
schooled  to  choose  freelv  and  to  pursue  what  is  best,  gave  his 
reasons  for  thinkinir  that  the  followintr  Christian  elements 
would  be  found  winning  predominance:  universalism  based 
on  faith  in  one  (iod  and  Father  of  all  mankind  ;  inclusive 
power  reaching  into  all  lands  and  leavening  all  |)eo})les ;  the 
doctrine  of  man's  divine  derivation,  making  him  one  in  nature 
with  God,  and  thus  uplifting  all  human  beings  alike;  the  foun- 
dation of  all  in  love  to  (iod  and  love  to  man,  with  the  perfect 
example  of  it  in  Christ ;  and  the  holding  up  to  every  man  as  a 
practical  idea  for  his  pursuit  j)erfecti()n  after  the  pattern  of  God 
himself. 

On  the  seventeenth  dav,  Bishop  Keane,  sunnning  u|)  the 
results  of  this  Parliament,  declared  that  this  com[)arison  of  all 
the  religions  had  conclusively  shown  that  the  only  worthy 
idea  of  God  is  that  of  Monotheism:  that  the  belief  in  a  divine 
revelation  was  a  necessarv  step  to  religious  unity;  that  all 
human  endeavors  to  tell  of  the  means  provided  by  Almighty 
God  for  uniting  mankind  with  himself  led  logically  and  his- 
torically to  Jesus  Christ.     As  long  as  God  is  God  and  man  is 
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man,  Jesus  (Christ  is  the  center  of  Religion  forever.  And 
because  he  is  the  ultimate  center,  his  one  organic  Church  must 
also  and  e(jually  be  ultimate. 

In  the  closing  elaborate  address  before  the  Parliament,  Dr. 
George  Dana  Boardman  argued  that  Christ  is  the  only  unifier 
of  mankind.  Other  religions  are  topographical,  Christianity 
is  universal.  Christ  is  the  great  unifier  by  his  incarnation  and 
by  his  teaching  with  regard  to  love  and  neighborhood.  He  is 
the  key  to  all  social  problems.  By  his  death  for  the  sins  of 
the  whole  world,  Christ  is  unifying  mankind.  The  cross 
declares  the  brotherhood  of  man  under  the  Fatherhood  of  God. 
Bv  his  immortal  life,  (Christ  is  drawini^  men  to  himself  and  to 
each  other.  Jesus  Christ  is  the  true  center  of  gravity,  and 
only  as  the  forces  of  mankind  are  pivoted  on  him  are  they  in 
balance. 
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Address  of  thk  Rev.  Dr.  S.  J.  Nici olls,  of  St.  Louis, 

UN    TAKINC.   THE   CHAlR. 

Members  of  the  rARi.iAMKNT,  Sons  ok  a  Common  Heavenly 
Father,  and  Brohikrs  in  a  Common  Himanhv,  —  It  is  with  special 
pleasure  that  I  assume  the  task  now  assigned  tn  me.  Happily  for  me  at 
least  it  involves  no  serious  labors,  ami  re(iuires  no  v,'reater  wisdom  than  to 
mention  the  names  of  the  ^peakers  and  the  subjects  placed  upon  the  pro- 
gram for  to-day.  And  yet,  when  1  mention  the  name  of  the  subject  that 
is  to  invite  our  con>ideration  to-day,  1  place  before  you  the  most  momentous 
theme  that  ever  engaged  human  thought  -the  sublimest  of  all  facts,  the 
greatest  of  all  thoughts,  the  most  wonderful  of  all  realities;  and  yet,  when  I 
mention  the  name,  it  jxiints  not  to  a  law,  not  to  a  principle,  not  to  the  expla- 
nation of  a  phenomenon,  but  it  points  us  t(»  a  living  person. 

The  human  mind,  taught  and  trained  by  human  thoughts  and  human 
loves,  points  us  to  ( )ne  who  is  over  all,  above  all  and  in  all,  in  whom  we  live, 
move  and  have  our  beine,  with  whom  we  all  have  to  do,  light  of  our  light, 
life  of  our  life,  the  grand  reality  that  underlies  all  realities,  the  beinu  that 
pervades  all  beings,  the  sum  of  all  joys,  of  all  glory,  of  all  greatness;  known 
yet  unknown,  revealed  yet  not  revealed,  far  off  from  us  vet  nigh  to  us;  for 
whom  all  men  feel  if  haply  they  might  find  him;  for  whom  all  the  wants  of 
this  wondrous  nature  of  ours  go  out  in  inextinguishable  longing;  one  with 
whom  we  all  have  to  do  and  from  whose  dominit)n  we  can  never  escape.  If  such 
be  the  subject  that  we  are  to  consider  to-day,  surely  it  becomes  us  to  under- 
take it  in  a  spirit  of  reverence  and  of  humility.     We  cannot  bring  to  its  con- 

jNote.— The  proceedings  of  the  first  day  are  found  in  Part  First,  Chapter  III. 

In  the  seventeen  days  of  the  Parliament,  notwithstanding:  frequent  and  protracted  sessions, 
it  was  simply  impossible  that  all  the  papers  prepared  for  it  should  be  read  without  condensa* 
tion  or  omission.  Some  of  the  most  important  and  interesting;  papers  it  was  found  necessary, 
in  the  absence  of  the  writers,  to  omit  entirely  from  public  reading.  In  this  volume  some 
papers  are  given  in  full  which  had  thus  to  be  retrenched,  and  of  which  <:onscquently  no  ade* 
quate  report  has  reached  the  public.  This  has  especially  l>een  done  in  the  case  of  papers 
representing  systems  remote  and  little  known.  In  papers  representing  systems  near  at  hand 
and  familiarly  known,  when  condensation  is  made  it  is  with  scrupulous  care  to  prcscrxe  both 
the  full  thought  and  the  language  of  the  writer. 
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templation  the  exercise  of  our  reasoning  faculties  in  the  same  way  that  wc 
would  consider  some  phenomenon  or  fact  of  history.  He  who  is  greater 
than  all  hides  himself  from  the  proud  and  the  self-sufficient ;  he  reveals  him- 
self to  the  meek  and  lowly  and  humble  in  heart.  It  is  rather  with  the  heart 
that  we  shall  find  him  than  by  measuring  him  merely  with  our  feeble  intel- 
lects.    To-day,  as  always,  the  heart  will  make  the  theologian. 

Perhaps  some  one  may  say:  "After  so  long  a  period  in  human  history 
why  should  we  come  to  consider  the  existence  of  Clod?  Is  the  fact  so  obscure 
that  it  must  take  long  centuries  to  prove  it?  Has  he  so  hidden  himself  from 
the  world  that  we  have  not  yet  exactly  found  out  that  he  is  or  what 
he  is  ?  •» 

This  is  only  apparently  an  ol)jectit)n  (»f  wisdom.  If  God  were  simply  a 
fact  of  history,  if  he  were  simply  ;i  plien(»menon  in  the  past,  then  once 
found  out  or  once  discovered  it  wt)uld  remain  for  all  time.  Hut  since  he  is 
a  person,  each  age  mu>l  know  and  find  iiim  ft)r  itself;  each  generation  must 
come  to  know  and  find  out  the  living  (iod  from  tiie  standpoint  which  it 
occupies.  It  is  not  enough  for  you  and  for  nie  that  long  generations  ago 
men  found  him  and  howecl  reverenllv  before  him  and  adored  him.  We 
must  find  him  in  our  age  and  in  our  day,  to  know  how  he  tills  our  lives  and 
guides  us  to  our  destiny.  This  is  llie  grand  fact  that  lies  before  us,  the 
great  tnilh  lliat  is  to  unite  us.  Here,  if  anywhere,  we  must  lind  God  and 
unite  in  our  l>eliefs.  Wc  could  not  afford  to  bevfin  tlie  discussions  of  a  relig- 
ious parliament  witlmul  placing  this  great  truth  in  the  foreground.  A  par- 
liament of  religious  belief  without  the  recngnitioM  of  the  living  (iod-  -that 
were  impossible.  Keligiun  without  a  God  is  only  the  shadow  of  a  shade ; 
only  a  mockery  that  rises  up  in  the  human  soul. 

After  all,  we  can  form  no  true  concei>tioii  of  ourselves  or  of  man's 
greatness  without  (i«)d.  The  L,'reatness  of  human  nature  depends  upon  its 
conception  of  the  living  (jod.  All  true  religious  joy,  all  greatness  of  aspi- 
ration that  has  wakened  in  these  natures  of  ours,  comes  not  from  our  con- 
ception of  ourselves,  not  from  our  f)wn  recognition  of  the  dignity  of  human 
nature  within  us,  but  from  our  conception  of  (iod  and  what  he  i.s  and  our 
relation  to  him. 

No  man  can  ever  find  content  in  his  own  attainments  or  find  peace 
and  satisfaction  in  his  own  achievements.  It  is  as  he  goes  out  toward  the 
Infinite  and  the  Internal  and  feels  that  he  is  linked  to  him,  that  he  finds  sat- 
isfaction in  his  soul,  and  the  peace  nf  (iod  which  passelh  understanding 
comes  down  into  his  hears.  There  are  many  reasons,  therefore,  whv  we 
should  beifin  to-dav  with  the  study  of  Him  who  holds  all  knowledge  and  all 
wisthun.  If  there  i.s  a  (iod.  a  Creator,  a  Lonl  of  all  things,  lieginning  t>f  all 
thinirs  and  Vau\  «»f  all  thimj^.  for  whom  all  things  are.  then  in  him  we  are  to 
lind  the  key  to  hi>tory,  the  explanatic»n  of  human  nature,  the  light  that  shall 
guide  us  in  our  pathway  in  the  future.  \'ou  can  all  readilv  see.  if  vou  will 
reflect  a  moment,  how  everything  would  vanish  of  what  we  call  great  and 
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glorious  in  our  material  achievements,  in  our  literature,  in  all  our  civil  and 
social  institutions,  if  that  one  thought  of  the  living  (iod  were  taken  away. 

But  utter  that  simple  name,  and  straightway  there  comes  gathering 
around  it  the  clustering  of  glorious  words  shining  and  leaping  out  of  the 
darkness  until  they  blaze  like  a  galaxy  of  glory  in  the  heavens — law,  order, 
justice,  love,  truth,  immortality,  righteousness,  glory!  Blot  out  that  word 
and  leave  in  its  place  simply  that  other  word  **  atheism,"  and  then  in  the 
surrounding  blackness  we  may  see  dim  shadows  of  anarchy,  lawlessness, 
despair,  agony,  distress ;  and  if  such  words  as  law  and  order  remain  they 
are  mere  echoes  of  something  that  has  long  since  passed  away. 

We  need  it,  then,  first  of  all  for  ourselves,  that  we  may  understand  the 
dignity  of  human  nature,  that  this  great  truth  of  God's  existence  should  be 
brought  close  to  us  ;  we  need  it  for  our  civilization. 


y/.sA;.  r.p:\fON'^T?.AT:ov  of  the  being 
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Ml/  »'!'.»  '*f  .1  t\x,iiit  pnri'ij'i':  ari'J  |/'*'A':r,  •jjj^ri'*.-  to  ?en-iljie  phenom- 
<  fi.i.  -ili'iv  iK'  '  li  ir»i/' .il/l'  w;r!'J  ;iri'I  if.i  -fi'ir*  .;•.•."!  inhaMtant?.  is  as  old 
.M,/t  I  t*\iu-\/'  .1.  iJi*  h'»rn/iri  r;i' ".  Amorn/  va.rt  nunil>er>  <^»f  the  most 
M>)ii(lrl«  M< 'I  I'.irt  '.f  riNinkiri'l  it  li;i  .  #:xi-.f'"l  ;ir.'i  licM  .-^wav  in  the  form  of 
|riir<  »iiofi/ill»<  i-.iii,  -iii'l  '  v#n  .%u\i,\n'  \hn  J'  v*li'>  have  rlfvijitc'l  frr>ni  this  orig- 
in.d  »«  hKi'»ii  '»f  f»iM  hi  t  .inir.lor  Ihr  'Iimim-  I'Ira  ha.>  ne\rr  l»ccn  entirely 
i((iif''l  'III'!  I'' -I  III  "III  'iwn  .iiiMHiii'lirM^  vsorM.  and  for  all  cia>se>  of  men 
iliM*  Miif  III  '  M  '  <l  .iii'l  'i)Miiioii  wh'i  iii:iv  l>r  ir])r(-M-iil(:'l  ill  lhi>  audience,  this 
ihitM'    I-.  "I   |Mii.iiiMiiiiil   iiit«  If-   t   .Hid  iMi]inil. 

{  hti'-hiiip.,  \t  \s  .,  Miih.iiiiMird.iir.  .iikI  |»liiiMsoj>Iii(  al  thcists  areaifreedin 
|iiiift  Mi:lio«  inniinihi  I -III  .i.thrji  luiiil.iiiiciital  and  cardinal  doctrine.  Even 
unlit  llrvi  I-:  iind  ilmiliiri-.  '.hnw  an  intcM'st  in  di^clls^^inl(  and  endeavoring  to 
ill  I  li|i  Mil  i|ni>.liiiii  whrlhri  ( iml  iIdcn  ni  <|r»rs  nnt  ('xi>t.  It  i.st<il)e  hoped 
Ih-il  iii<Hi\  III  Mm  III  M  i;>iiil  Mint  :.ki'|iti(  isin  lathcr  as  a  darkening  ch>ud  over 
Mil  liiit  III  iiiihiii-  ih.iii  it-  a  hi;lit  1  h'aiint4  awav  tiu*  mists  of  error ;  tliat  they 
tufiilil  i:l-idl\  In  ininiiiM-d  Miat  (iiMJ  dues  exist  and  govern  a  world  which 
hi  hi-  iiiidi  I  niiiN.  iIumIoic,  liMpc  lt)r  a  welcome  reception  to  mv  thesis 
ill  Mii    iiiiilii  III  I 

I  liivi  Mild  iJMt  It  r.  a  ihcMs  taken  from  the  special  metaphysics  of 
\  .iMi.ili,  |iliilii.ii|ih\  I  mu't  explain  at  the  outset  in  what  sense  the  term 
\  iihitiii  plid.' .i»|ih\  i,iis,d.  It  docs  not  denote  a  sn  stem  derived  fnun  the 
\  hnaiM*  i.\.l»t»oi\  .n\d  impose-,!  |i\  Mic  authoiitx  ot  the  I'alholic  Church; 
II  i»;u»i«»  .  oid\  ihtl  I  lUou.d  -.»  heme  winch  »>  lecciNcd  and  taught  in  the 
\  »M»i'h»  .,  h.',»l .  I.  t  '.xMciuc  pio%\'cdinv;  li«'m  U'*  own  pi opor  principles  hv 
n  ow  n  ui.  ihoil  .,  Old  i\oi  .»  ^uImIiciu  svUmuvMo  dogmatic  lheolov;\.  h  has 
I'll  n  »d,.|»i,,l  \\\  i:u  It  pot  iiom  Vuviotlc  ar.vi  Tiatx'.  an^i  d..H.'s  nv*.  ..:>.'.ain  lv» 
ls»M\'\\  tiN'iu  \tt\  ywiy  i,*vinia.f  ."  n:;v  iM*,  .'*.  sar.v'iia^  'tuth.     The  top'.c 'iHrtv»rc 
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us  is,  therefore,  to  he  treated  in  a  metaphysical  manner,  on  a  ground  where 
all  who  profess  philosophy  can  meet,  and  where  reason  is  the  only  authority 
which  can  be  appealed  to  as  umpire  and  judge.  All  who  profess  to  he  stud- 
ents of  philosophy  therehy  proclaim  their  conviction  that  metaphysics  is  a 
true  science  by  which  certain  knowledge  can  be  obtained. 

Metaphysics,  in  its  most  general  sense,  is  ontology  —  /.  <\,  discourse 
concerning  being  in  its  first  and  universal  principles.  Being,  in  all  its  lati- 
tude, in  its  total  extension  and  comprehension,  is  the  adequate  object  of 
intellect,  taking  intellect  in  its  absolute  essence,  excluding  all  limitations. 
It  is  the  object  of  the  human  intellect,  in  so  far  as  this  limited  intellectual 
faculty  is  proportioned  to  it  and  capable  of  apprehending  it.  Metaphysics 
seeks  for  a  knowledge  of  all  things  which  are  within  the  ken  of  human 
faculties  in  their  deepest  causes.  It  investigates  their  reason  of  being,  their 
ultimate,  efficient  and  final  causes.  The  rational  argument  for  the  existence 
of  God,  guided  by  the  principles  of  the  sufiicient  reason,  and  cflicient  caus- 
ality begins  from  contingent  facts  and  events  in  the  worhl  and  traces  the 
chain  of  causation  to  the  first  cause.  It  demonstrates  that  God  is,  and  it 
proceeds,  by  analysis  and  synthesis,  by  induction  from  all  the  first  principles 
possessed  by  reason,  from  all  the  vestiges,  reflections  and  images  of  God  in 
the  creation,  to  determine  what  (iod  is,  his  essence  and  its  perfections. 

Let  us  then  begin  our  argument  from  the  first  principle  that  everything 
that  has  any  kind  of  being,  that  is,  which  presents  itself  as  a  thinkable, 
knowable  or  real  object  to  the  intellect,  has  a  sufficient  reason  of  being.  The 
possible  has  a  sufficient  reason  of  its  possibility.  There  is  in  it  an  intelligi- 
ble ratio  which  makes  it  thinkable ;  without  this  it  is  unthinkable,  incon- 
ceivable, utterly  inij)o^sible ;  as,  for  instance,  a  circle  the  points  in  whose 
circumference  are  of  unequal  distances  from  the  center.  The  real  has  a  suf- 
ficient reason  for  its  real  existence.  If  it  is  contingent,  indifferent  to  nonex- 
istence or  existence,  it  has  not  its  sufficient  reason  of  being  in  its  essence.  It 
must  have  it,  then,  from  something  outside  of  itself,  that  is,  from  an  efficient 
cause. 

All  the  beings  with  which  we  are  acquainted  in  the  sensible  world 
around  us  are  contingent.  They  exist  in  determinate,  specific,  actual,  indi- 
vidual forms  and  modes.  They  are  in  definite  times  and  places.  They  have 
their  proj)er  substantial  and  accidental  attributes ;  they  have  (|ualities  and 
relations,  active  [K)wers  and  passive  potencies.  They  do  not  exist  by  any 
necessary  reason  of  being  ;  they  have  become  what  they  are.  They  are  sub- 
ject to  many  changes  even  in  their  smallest  molecules  and  in  the  combina- 
tions and  movements  of  their  atoms.  This  changeableness  is  the  mark  of 
their  contingency,  the  result  of  that  potentiality  in  them,  which  is  not  of  itself 
in  act,  but  is  brought  into  act  by  some  moving  force.  They  are  in  act,  that 
is,  have  actual  being,  inasmuch  as  they  have  a  specific  and  individual  reality. 
But  they  are  never,  in  any  one  instant,  in  act  to  the  whole  extent  of  their 
capacity.     There   is  a  dormant  potency  of  further  actuation  always  in  their 
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actual  essence.  Moreover,  there  is  no  necessity  in  their  essence  for  existing 
at  all.  The  pure,  ideal  essence  of  things  is,  in  itself,  only  possible.  Their 
successive  changes  of  existence  are  so  many  movements  of  transition  from 
mere  passing  potency  into  act  under  the  imi)ulse  of  moving  principles  of 
force.  And  their  ver)'  lirst  act  of  existence  is  by  amotion  of  transition  from 
mere  possibility  into  actuality.  The  whole  multitude  of  things  which  become, 
of  events  which  happen,  the  total  sum  of  the  movements  and  changes  of  con- 
tingent Ixeings,  taken  collectively  and  taken  singly,  must  have  a  sufficient 
reason  of  being  in  some  extrinsic  principle,  some  efficient  cause. 

The  admirable  order  which  rules  over  this  multitude,  reducing  it  to  the 
unity  of  the  universe,  is  a  display  of  efficient  causality  on  a  stupendous 
scale.  There  is  a  correlation  and  conservation  of  force  acting  on  the  inert 
and  passive  matter,  according  to  t'lxod  laws,  in  harmony  with  a  definite 
plan,  and  producing  most  wonderful  results.  Let  us  take  our  solar  system 
a>  a  specimen  of  the  whole  universe  of  iKKiies  moving  in  space.  Accord- 
ing to  the  generally  received  and  highly  probable  nebular  theory,  it  has 
been  evolved  irom  a  nebulous  mass  permeated  by  forces  in  violent  action. 
The  best  chemists  affirm  by  common  consent  that  both  the  matter  and  the 
force  are  fixed  quantities.  No  force  and  no  matter  ever  disappears,  no  new 
force  <)r  new  matter  ever  appears.  The  nebulous  mass  and  the  motive 
force  acting  within  it  are  definite  (juautities,  having  a  definite  location  in 
sj)ace,  at  definite  distances  from  other  nebulas.  The  atoms  and  molecules 
are  conibine«l  in  the  definite  forms  of  the  various  elementary  bodies  in 
definite  proportions.  The  movements  of  rotation  are  in  certain  directions, 
condensation  and  incandescence  take  place  under  fixeii  laws,  and  all  these 
movements  are  coordinated  and  directed  to  a  certain  result,  viz.:  the 
formation  of  a  sun  and  planets. 

Now,  there  is  nothing  in  the  nature  of  matter  :uul  force  which  deter- 
mine^  it  to  take  on  just  these  actual  condition.s  an<l  n«>  others.  IW  their 
intrinsic  essence  they  could  just  as  well  have  existed  in  greater  or  lesser 
quantities  in  the  solar  nebula.  The  proportions  of  hydrogen,  oxygen  and 
other  substances  might  have  been  different.  The  movements  of  rotation 
might  have  been  in  a  contrary  direction.  The  process  of  evolution  might 
have  begun  sooner  and  attained  its  finality  ere  now,  or  it  might  be  begin- 
ning at  the  present  moment.  The  marks  of  contingency  are  plainly  to  be 
ilisccrned  in  the  passive  and  active  elements  of  the  inchoate  world  as  it 
emerges  into  the  c(^n^istency  and  stable  equilibrium  of  a  solar  system  from 
primitive  chaos. 

E(jually  obvious  is  the  presence  of  a  determining  principle,  acting  as 
an  irresistible  law,  regulating  the  transmission  of  force  along  definite  lines 
and  in  a  harmonious  order.  The  active  forces  at  work  in  nature,  giving 
motion  to  matter,  only  transmit  a  movement  which  they  have  receiveil,  they 
do  not  originate.  It  makes  no  difference  how  far  back  the  MMics  of  effects 
and  causes  may  be  traced,  natural  forces  remain  always  secondary  cau.^es, 
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with  no  tendency  to  become  primar)' principles  ;  theyilcmand  some  anterior, 
sufficient  reason  of  their  being,  some  original,  primary  principle  from  which 
they  derive  the  force  which  they  receive  and  transmit.  They  demand  a 
First  Cause. 

In  the  case  of  a  long  train  of  cars  in  motion,  if  we  a.sk  what  moves 
the  last  car,  the  answer  may  be  the  car  next  bef<ire  it,  and  so  on  until  we 
reach  the  other  end,  but  we  have  as  yet  only  motion  feceived  and  trans- 
mitted, and  no  sufticient  reason  for  the  initiation  of  the  movement  by  an 
adequate  efficient  cause.  I'rolong  the  series  to  an  indefinite  length  and  yr)u 
get  no  nearer  to  an  ade(}uate  cause  of  the  motion ;  you  get  nf)  moving  prin- 
ciple which  possesses  motive  power  in  itself ;  the  need  of  such  a  motive 
force,  however,  continually  increases.  There  is  more  force  necessary  to 
impart  motion  to  the  whole  collection  of  car^  than  for  one  or  a  few.  If  you 
choose  to  imagine  that  the  scries  of  cars  is  infinite  you  have  only  aug- 
mented the  effect  produced  to  infinity  without  finding  a  cause  for  it.  Vou 
have  made  a  suj)pi»ilion  which  inijicrativelv  demands  the  further  suppo^i- 
ti  )n  of  an  original  principle  and  source  of  motion,  which  has  an  infinite 
p  )wer.  The  cars  singly  and  collectivelv  can  onlv  receive  and  transmit 
motion.  Their  j)as>ive  potency  of  being  moved,  which  is  all  they  have  in 
themselves,  would  never  make  them  stir<jut  of  their  moiionlos  rest.  There 
must  be  a  locomotive  with  the  motive  j)ower  apjjiied  and  acting,  and  acon- 
necticm  of  the  cars  with  this  locomotive,  in  order  that  the  train  may  be 
propelled  along  its  track>. 

The  series  of  movenient>  given  and  received  in  the  evolution  of  the 
world  from  prnnitive  chaos  is  like  this  long  chain  of  car>.  Thecjuestion  how 
did  they  come  about,  what  i>  their  efficient  cause.  >tart>  uj)  and  confronts  the 
mind  at  every  stage  of  the  process.  Vou  niav  trace  back  conserjuents  to 
their  antecedents,  and  show  lunv  the  thin.i^s  which  c«»me  after  were  virtually 
contained  in  those  which  came  bef«>rc.  The  present  earth  came  from  the 
paleozoic  earth,  and  that  from  the  a/oic,and  so  mi,  until  vou  come  to  the 
[>rimitive  nebula  from  which  the  solar  system  was  constructed. 

Ihit  how  did  this  vast  mass  <»f  matter,  and  the  miirhtv  forces  acting  upon 
it.  come  to  be  started  on  their  course  of  evolution,  their  movements  in  the 
direction  of  that  result  which  we  sec  to  have  been  accomplished?  It  is 
necessary  to  go  back  to  a  first  cause,  a  first  mover,  an  original  principle  of 
all  transition  from  mere  potency  into  act,  a  being,  self-existing,  wh<»sc 
essence  is  pure  act  and  the  source  of  all  actuality.  The  only  alternative  is 
io  fall  back  on  the  doctrmc  of  chance,  an  absurdity  long  since  exploded  and 
abamloned,  a  renunciation  of  all  reason,  and  an  abjuration  of  the  rational 
nature  of  man. 

Together  with  the  (juestion  **  How,"  ami  the  inquiry  after  efficient 
causes  of  movement  and  changes  in  the  world,  the  question  **\Vhv  "  also 
perpetually  suggests  itself.  This  is  an  in(|uiiy  into  ain)ther  class  of  the 
deepest  causes  of  things,  viz.,  final  cause*.     Final  cause  is  the  same  as  the 
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end,  the  design,  the  purpose  toward  which  movements,  changes,  the  opera- 
tion of  active  forces,  efficient  causes,  are  directed,  an(i  which  are  accom- 
plished l)v  their  agency. 

Here  the  (question  arises,  how  the  end  attained  as  an  effect  of  efficient 
causalitv  can  be  j)rop'_rly  named  as  a  cause.  How  can  it  exert  a  causative 
influence,  retroactively,  on  the  means  and  agencies  bv  which  it  is  produced  ? 
It  is  last  in  the  serie>.  and  does  not  exist  at  the  beginning  (;r  during  the 
progress  of  the  events  whose  final  term  it  is.  Nothing  can  act  before  it 
exists  or  gives  existence  to  itself.  Final  cause  does  not,  therefore,  act 
pliysicallv  like  efficient  causes.  It  is  a  cause  of  the  movements  which  pre- 
cede its  real  and  phvsical  exi.stence,  onlv  inasmuch  as  it  has  an  ideal  pre- 
existence  in  the  foresight  and  intention  of  an  intelligent  mind.  Regard  a 
masterpiece  of  art.  It  is  because  the  artist  conceived  the  idea  realized  in 
this  piece  of  work  that  he  employed  all  the  means  necessary  to  the  fulfil- 
ment of  his  desired  enil.  This  finished  work  is,  theref<jre,  the  final  cause, 
the  motive  of  the  whole  series  of  o{>erations  performed  by  the  artist  or  his 
workmen. 

The  multitude  of  causes  and  effects  in  the  world,  reduced  to  an  admir- 
able harmonv  and  unitv.  constitutes  the  order  of  the  universe.  In  this 
order  there  is  a  multifarious  arrangement  and  coordination  of  means  to 
ends,  denoting  design  and  pur[)ose,thc  intention  and  art  of  asu{)reme  archi- 
tect and  builder,  who  impresses  his  ideas  up  n\  what  we  mav  call  the  raw 
material  out  of  which  he  forms  and  fashions  the  worlds  which  move  in 
sj)ace,  and  their  vari<jus  innumeral)le  contents.  From  these  final  causes,  as 
ideas  and  types  according  to  which  all  movements  of  efficient  causality  are 
directed,  the  argument  pn^ceeds  which  demonstrates  the  nature  of  the  First 
Cause,  as  in  essence,  intelligence  and  will. 

The  best  and  liii,'hest  fireek  philosophv  ascended  bv  this  cosmological 
argument  t(j  a  jusl  and  sublime  concej)tiun  of  (iod  as  the  su{)remely  wise, 
powerful  and  Ljood  author  of  ali  existing  essences  in  the  universe,  and  of  all 
its  com{)lex,  harmonious  order.  Cicero,  the  Latin  interpreter  of  (ireek 
philos(jphv  with  c«»gent  reasoning,  and  in  languai^e  «)f  unsurpassed  beauty, 
has  summarized  its  best  lessons  in  natural  theology.  In  brief,  his  argument 
is  that  since  the  hiu'hesl  human  intelligence  discovers  in  nature  an  intel- 
ligible object  far  surpassing  its  capacity  of  api)rchensi()n,  the  design  and 
construction  of  the  whole  natural  order  must  proceed  from  an  Author  of 
supreme  and  divine  intelligence. 

The  (juestioning  and  the  demand  of  reason  for  the  deepest  causes  of 
things  is  n(»t,  however,  vet  entirelv  and  explicitly  satisfied.  The  concept  of 
God  as  the  first  builder  and  mover  of  the  universe  comes  short  of  assigning 
the  first  and  final  cause  of  the  underlying  subject-matter  which  receives 
formation  and  motion.  When  an<l  what  is  the  first  matter  of  our  solar 
nebula  ?  How  and  why  did  it  come  to  be  in  hand  and  lie  in  readiness  for 
the  divine  architect  and  artist  to  make   it  burn   and  whirl   in  the  process  of 
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the  cvulution  of  sun  and  planets?  Plato  is  understood  to  have  taught  that 
the  first  matter,  which  is  tlie  term  receptive  of  the  divine  action,  is  self- 
existing  and  eternal. 

The  metaphysical  notion  of  first  matter  is,  however,  totally  different 
fn^ni  the  concept  of  matter,  as  a  constant  quantity  and  distinct  from  force 
in  chemical  science.  Metaphysically  first  matter  has  no  specific  reality,  no 
quality,  no  rjuanlity.  It  is  not  as  separate  hom  active  force  in  act,  but  is 
only  in  potency.  Chemical  tirst  matter  exists  in  atoms,  say  of  hydrogen, 
oxygen  or  some  other  substance,  each  of  which  has  definite  weight  in  pro- 
portion to  the  weight  of  different  atoms.  It  would  be  perfectly  absurd  to 
imagine  that  the  primitive  nebulous  vapor  which  furnished  the  material  for 
the  evolution  <)(  the  solar  system  was  in  any  way  like  the  Platonic  concept 
of  original  chaos.  We  may  call  it  cliaos.  relatively  to  its  later,  more 
developed  order.  The  artisan's  work-shop,  full  of  materials  for  manufac- 
ture, the  edifice  which  is  in  its  fir.st  staue  of  construction,  are  in  a  compara- 
tive disonier,  but  t]ii>  «lis(jrdcr  i>  an  inchoate  order. 

So  our  sttlar  chaos,  as  an  inchoate  virtual  system,  was  full  of  initial, 
elementary  princi{)lLS  and  eleiuenls  of  order.  The  Platonic  first  matter  was 
supposed  to  be  foinilc^N  an<i  void,  without  quality  or  (juantitv,  devoid  of 
everv  ideal  elcnienl  or  a>poct,  a  mere  recipient  of  ideas  which  God 
impressed  upon  it.  The  undermost  matter  of  ciiemistrv  has  definite  quid- 
dity an<l  quantity,  is  never  >eparate  from  force,  and  as  it  was  in  the  primi- 
tive solar  nebula,  wa^  in  act  and  in  violent  activity  of  motion.  It  is  obvious 
at  a  glance  that  a  Platonic  first  maltei,  existing  eternally  by  its  own  essence, 
without  form,  is  a  mere  vacuum,  and  only  intelligible  under  the  concept  of 
pure  possibility,  .\ristotle  saw  antl  <lemon>trate(l  this  truth  clearlv.  There- 
fore, the  analysis  of  material  existences,  carried  as  far  as  experiment  or 
hvpothesis  will  admit,  finds  nothing  excej)t  the  changeable  and  the  contin- 
gent. 

Let  us  supjM>se  that  underneath  the  so-called  simple  substances,  such  as 
«)xvi(en  and  hvdrogen,  there  exist>,  aiul  mav  hereafter  be  di>cerned  bv 
chemical  analvsis.  some  homogeneous  basis,  there  >till  remains  .something 
whit  li  does  not  acct.»unt  for  il>elf,  and  which  demands  a  sufficient  reason 
for  its  beinu;  in  the  eliicient  causality  of  the  first  cause.  The  ultimate 
molecule  of  tiic  t  «Mnp<»site  .substance,  and  the  ultimate  atom  of  the  .simple 
>ulilance,  each  bear>  the  marks  of  a  manufactured  article.  Not  onlv  the 
order  which  coniMnesand  arranges  all  the  .simple  elemenl.>  of  the  corporeal 
World,  but  the  tiatherint,'  t*ii:ether  of  the  materials  for  the  orderlv  structure; 
the  union  anil  relati(»n  of  matter  and  foree ;  the  beirinnintf  of  the  first 
n)t)tion>,  and  the  existence  of  the  movable  elemeni  and  the  motive  principle 
in  detinile  quantities  and  proportions,  all  demand  their  origin  in  the  intelli- 
gence and  the  will  of  the  fir>t  cause. 

In  (Jod  alone  essence  and  existence  are  identical.  He  alone  exists  by 
the  necessity  of  his  nature,  and  is  the  eternal  self-subsisting  being.    There 
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is  nothing  outside  of  his  essence  which  is  coeval  with  him,  and  which  pre- 
sents a  real,  existing  term  for  his  action.  If  he  wishes  to  communicate  the 
good  of  being  beyond  himself  he  must  create  out  of  nothing  the  objective 
terms  of  his  beneficial  action.  He  must  give  first  being  to  the  recipients  of 
motion,  change,  and  every  kind  of  transition  from  potency  into  actuality. 
The  first  and  fundamental  transition  is  from  not-being,  from  the  absolute 
non-existence  of  anything  outside  of  God,  into  being  and  existence  by  the 
creative  act  of  God,  who  called,  by  his  almighty  word,  the  world  of  finite 
creatures  into  real  existence. 

In  this  creative  act  of  God  the  two  elements  of  intelligence  and  voli- 
tion are  necessarily  contained.  Intelligence  perceives  the  possibility  of  a 
finite,  created  order  of  existence,  in  all  its  latitude.  Possibility  does  not, 
however,  make  the  act  of  creation  necessary.  It  is  the  free  volition  of 
the  Creator  which  determines  him  to  create.  It  is  likewise  his  free  volition 
which  determines  the  limits  within  which  he  will  give  real  existence  and 
actuality  to  the  possible.  We  have  already  seen  that  final  causes  must  have 
an  ideal  preexistence  in  the  mind  which  designs  the  work  of  art  and 
arranges  the  means  for  its  execution.  The  idea  of  the  actual  universe  and 
of  the  wider  universe,  which  he  could  create  if  he  willed,  must  have  been 
present  eternally  to  the  intelligence  of  the  divine  Creator  as  possible. 

Now,  therefore,  a  further  question  about  the  dee|>est  cause  of  being 
confronts  the  mind  with  an  imperative  demand  for  an  answer.  What  is 
this  eternal  possibility  which  is  coeval  with  God  ?  It  is  evidently  an  intel- 
ligible object,  an  idea  equivalent  to  an  infinite  number  of  particular  ideas 
of  essences  and  orders,  which  are  thinkable  by  intellect  to  a  certain  extent, 
in  proportion  to  its  capacity,  and  exhaustively  by  the  divine  intellect.  The 
divine  essence  alone  is  eternal  and  necessary  self-subsisting  being.  In  the 
formula  of  St.  Thomas  :  "  Ipsum  esse  subsistens."  It  is  pure  and  perfect 
act,  in  the  most  simple  indivisible  unity. 

Therefore,  in  God,  as  Aristotle  demonstrates,  intelligent  subject  and 
intelligible  object  are  identical.  Possibility  has  its  foundation  in  the  divine 
essence.  God  contemplates  his  own  essence,  which  is  the  plenitude  of 
being,  with  a  comprehensive  intelligence.  In  this  contemplation  he  per- 
ceives his  essence  as  an  archetype  which  eminently  and  virtually  contains 
an  infinite  multitude  of  typical  essences,  capable  of  being  made  in  various 
modes  and  degrees  a  likeness  to  himself.  Me  sees  in  the  comprehension 
of  his  omnipotence  the  power  to  create  whatever  he  will,  according  to  his 
divine  ideas.     And  this  is  the  total  ratio  of  possibility. 

These  are  the  eternal  reasons  according  to  which  the  order  of  nature 
has  been  established  under  fixed  laws.  They  are  reflected  in  the  works  of 
God.  By  a  perception  of  these  reasons,  these  ideas  impressed  on  the  uni- 
verse, we  ascend  from  single  and  particular  objects  up  to  universal  ideas, 
and  finally  to  the  knowledge  of  God  as  first  and  final  cause. 

When  we  turn  trom  the  contemplation  of  the  visible  word  and  sensible 
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objects  to  the  rational  creation,  the  sphere  of  intelligent  spirits  and  of  the 
intellectual  life  in  which  they  live,  the  argument  for  a  first  and  final  cause 
ascends  to  a  higher  plane.  The  rational  beings  who  are  known  to  us,  our- 
selves and  our  fellow  man,  bear  the  marks  of  contingency  in  their  intel- 
lectual nature  as  plainly  as  in  their  bodies.  Our  individual,  self-conscious, 
thinking  souls  have  come  out  of  non-existence  only  yesterday.  They  begin 
to  live,  with  only  a  dormant  intellectual  capacity,  without  knowledge  or  the 
use  of  reason.  The  soul  brings  with  it  no  memories  and  no  ideas.  It  has 
no  immediate  knowledge  of  itself  and  its  nature.  Nevertheless  the  light  of 
intelligence  in  it  is  something  divine,  a  spark  from  the  source  of  light,  and 
it  indicates  clearly  that  it  has  received  its  being  from  God. 

In  the  material  things  we  see  the  vestiges  of  the  Creator,  in  the  rational 
soul  his  very  image.  It  is  capable  of  apprehending  the  eternal  reasons 
which  are  in  the  mind  of  God  ;  its  intelligible  object  is  being  in  all  its  lati- 
tude, according  to  its  specific  and  Hnite  mode  of  apprehension,  and  the  pro- 
portion which  its  cognoscitive  faculty  has  to  the  thinkable  and  knowable. 
As  contingent  beings,  intelligent  spirits  come  into  the  universal  order  of 
effects  from  which,  by  the  argument  a  posteriori^  the  existence  of  the  first 
cause,  as  supreme  intelligence  and  will  is  inferred,  and  likewise  the  ideas  of 
necessary  and  eternal  truth  which,  as  so  many  mirrors,  reflect  the  eternal 
reasons  of  the  divine  mind,  subjectively  considered,  come  under  the  same 
category  as  contingent  facts  and  effects  produced  by  second  causes  and  ulti- 
mately by  the  first  cause. 

These  ideas  arc  not,  however,  mere  subjective  concepts.  They  are, 
indeed,  mental  concepts,  but  they  have  a  foundation  in  reality ;  according 
to  the  famous  formula  of  St.  Thomas  :  "  l^niversalia  sunt  conceptus  mentis 
cum  fundamento  in  re."  They  are  originally  gained  by  abstraction  from  the 
single  objects  of  sensitive  cognition  ;  for  instance,  from  single  things  which 
have  a  concrete  existence,  the  idea  of  being  in  general,  the  most  extensive 
and  universal  of  all  concepts,  is  gained.  So,  also,  the  notions  r)f  species 
and  genus ;  of  essence  and  existence  ;  of  beauty,  goodness,  sj)ace  and  time  ; 
of  efficient  and  final  cause ;  of  the  first  principles  of  metaphysics,  mathe- 
matics and  ethics.  But  notwithstanding  this  genesis  of  abstract  and  uni- 
versal concepts  frf)m  concrete,  contingent  realities,  they  become  free  from 
all  contingency  and  dependence  on  contingent  things,  and  assume  the 
character  of  necessary  and  universal,  an<l  therefore  of  eternal  truths.  For 
instance,  that  the  three  sides  of  a  triangle  cannot  exist  without  three  angles, 
is  seen  to  be  true,  supposin^  there  had  never  been  any  bodies  or  minds 
created.  There  is  an  intelligible  world  of  ideas,  super-sensible,  and  extra- 
mental,  within  the  scope  of  intellectual  apprehension  ;  they  have  objective 
reality,  and  force  theni>clves  on  the  intellect,  compelling  its  assent  as  soon 
as  they  are  clearly  perceived  in  their  self-evidence  or  demonstration. 

Now.  what  are  these  ideas  ?  .\re  they  some  kind  of  real  beings,  inhab- 
iting an  eternal  and  infinite  space  ?      This  is  absurd;  and  they  cannot  be 
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conceived  except  as  thoughts  of  an  eternal  and  infinite  mind.  In  thinking 
them  we  are  rethinking  the  thoughts  of  God.  They  are  the  eternal 
reasons  reflected  in  all  the  works  of  creation,  but  especially  in  intelligent 
minds.  From  these  necessary  and  eternal  truths  we  infer,  therefore,  the 
intelligent  and  intelligible  essence  of  God  in  which  they  have  their  ultimate 
foundation.  This  metaphysical  argument  is  the  apex  and  culmination  of 
the  cosmological,  moral,  and  in  all  its  forms  the  a  posteriori  argument  from 
effects,  from  design,  from  all  reflections  of  the  divine  perfections  in  the  cre- 
ation to  the  existence  and  nature  of  the  first  and  final  cause  of  the  intellect- 
ual, moral  and  physical  order  of  the  universe.  It  goes  beyond  every  pther 
line  of  argument  in  one  respect.  From  concrete,  contingent  facts  we  infer 
and  demonstrate  that  God  does  exist.  We  obtain  only  a  hypothetical 
necessity  of  his  existence ;  /.  r.,  since  the  world  does  really  exist  it  must 
have  a  Creator. 

The  argument  from  necessary  and  eternal  truths  gives  us  a  glimpse  of 
the  absolute  necessity  of  God's  existence  ;  it  shows  us  that  he  must  exist, 
that  his  non-existence  is  impossible.  We  rise  above  contingent  facts  to  a 
consideration  of  the  eternal  reasons  in  the  intelligible  and  intelligent  essence 
of  God.  We  do  not,  indeed,  perceive  these  eternal  reasons  immediately  in 
God  as  divine  ideas  identical  with  his  essence.  We  have  no  intuition  of 
the  essence  of  God.  God  is  to  us  inscrutable,  incomprehensible,  dwelling 
in  light,  inaccessible.  As  when  the  sun  is  below  the  horizon  we  perceive 
clouds  illuminated  by  his  rays,  and  moon  and  planets  shining  in  his  reflected 
light,  so  we  see  the  reflection  of  God  in  his  works.  We  perceive  him  imme- 
diately, by  the  eternal  reasons  which  are  reflected  in  nature,  in  our  own 
intellect,  and  in  the  ideas  which  have  their  foundation  in  his  mind.  Our 
mental  concepts  of  the  divine  are  analogical,  derived  from  created  things, 
and  inadequate.  They  are,  notwithstanding,  true,  and  give  us  unerring 
knowledge  of  the  deepest  causes  of  being.  They  give  us  metaphysical  cer- 
titude that  God  is.  They  give  us  also  a  knowledge  of  what  God  is,  within 
the  limits  of  our  human  mode  of  cognition. 

All  these  metaphysical  concepts  of  God  are  summed  up  in  the  formula 
of  St.  Thomas :  "  Ipsum  esse  subsistens."  Being  in  its  intrinsic  essence 
subsisting.  He  is  the  being  whose  reason  of  real,  self-subsisting  being  is  in 
his  essence  ;  he  subsists,  as  being,  not  in  any  limitation  of  a  particular  kind 
and  mode  of  being,  but  in  the  whole  intelligible  ratio  of  being,  in  every 
respect  which  is  thinkable  and  comprehensible  by  the  absolute,  infinite 
intellect.  He  is  being  in  all  its  longitude,  latitude,  profundity  and  pleni- 
tude :  he  is  being  subsisting  in  pure  and  perfect  act,  without  any  mixture  of 
potentiality  or  possibility  of  change ;  infinite,  eternal,  without  before  or 
after;  always  being,  never  becoming;  subsisting  in  an  absolute  present,  the 
now  of  eternity.  Boethius  has  expressed  this  idea  admirably  :  "Tota  simul 
ac  perfecta  possessio  vitae  interminabilis."  The  total  and  perfect  posses- 
sion, all  at  once,  of  boundless  life. 
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In  order,  therefore,  to  enrich  and  complete  our  conceptions  of  the 
nature  and  perfections  of  God  we  have  only  to  analyze  the  comprehensive 
idea  of  being,  and  to  ascribe  to  God,  in  a  sense  free  from  all  limitations,  all 
that  we  find  in  his  works  which  come  under  the  general  idea  of  l)eing. 
Being,  good,  truth,  are  transcendental  notions  which  imply  each  other.  They 
include  a  multitude  of  more  specific  terms,  expressing  every  kind  of  definite 
concepts  of  realities  which  are  intelligible  and  desirable.  Beauty,  splendor, 
majesty,  moral  excellence,  beatitude,  life,  love,  greatness,  power  and  every 
kind  of  perfection  are  phases  and  aspects  of  being,  goodness  and  truth. 
Since  all  which  presents  an  object  of  intellectual  apprehension  to  the  mind 
and  of  complacency  to  the  will  in  the  effects  produced  by  the  first  cause 
must  exist  in  the  cause  in  a  more  eminent  way,  we  must  predicate  of  the 
Creator  all  the  [)erfections  found  in  creatures. 

The  vastness  of  the  universe  represents  his  immensitv.  The  multifari- 
ous beauties  of  creatures  represent  his  splendor  and  glory  as  their  arche- 
tvpe.  The  marks  of  design  and  the  harmonious  order  which  arc  visible  in 
the  world  manifest  his  intelligence.  The  faculties  of  intelligence  and  will 
in  rational  creatures  show  forth  in  a  more  perfect  image  the  attributes  of  intel- 
lect and  will  in  their  author  and  original  source.  All  created  goodness, 
whether  physical  or  moral,  proclaims  the  essential  excellence  and  sanctity 
of  God.  He  is  the  source  of  life,  and  is  therefore  the  living  God.  All 
the  active  forces  of  nature  witness  to  his  power. 

All  finite  beings,  however,  come  infinitely  short  of  an  adequate  repre- 
sentation of  their  ideal  archetype;  they  retain  something  of  the  intrinsic 
nothingness  of  their  essence,  of  its  potentiality,  changeableness  and  contin- 
gencv.  Many  modes  and  forms  of  created  existence  have  an  imperfec- 
tion in  their  essence  which  makes  it  incompalil)le  with  the  perfection  of 
the  divine  essence  that  they  should  have  a  formal  being  in  (jod.  We 
cannot  call  him  a  circle,  an  ocean  or  a  >un.  Such  creatures,  therefore, 
represent  that  which  exists  in  their  archctvpe  in  an  eminent  and  divine 
mode,  to  us  incom[)rchensible.  And  those  (jualities  whose  formal  ratio  in 
God  and  creatures  is  the  same,  being  finite  in  creatures,  must  be  regarded  as 
raised  to  an  infinite  {)ower  in  God.  Thus  intelligence,  will,  wisdom, 
sanctity,  happiness  are  formally  in  God.  but  infinite  in  their  excellence. 

All  that  N\e  know  of  Go<l  by  pure  reason  is  summed  up  In'  Aristotle  in 
the  metaphysical  formula  that  ( Jod  is  pure  and  perfect  act,  logically  and 
ontologically  tiie  first  princi[)les  of  all  that  becomes  bv  a  transition  from 
potential  into  actual  being.  .And  from  this  concise,  comprehensive  formula 
he  has  developed  a  truly  atlmirable  thcodicv.  Aristotle  says  :  **  It  is  evident 
that  act  (energcia)  is  anterior  to  potency  (dunamis)  logically  and  ontologi- 
cally. A  being  does  not  pass  from  potency  into  act  and  become  real  except 
by  the  action  of  a  principle  already  in  act."  (Met.  viii.  9.)  Again,  "  All 
that  is  produced  comes  from  a  being  in  act.'     (De  Anim.  iii.  7.) 

"  There  is  a  being  which  moves  without  being  moved,  which  is  eternal, 
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is  substance,  is  act The  immovable  mover  is  necessary  being, 

that  is,  i)ein.i,'  which  ab.soiutely  is,  and  cannot  be  otherwise.  'I'his  nature, 
therefore,  is  the  principle  from  which  heaven  (meaning  l)y  tliis  term  immor- 
tal si)irits  wlw)  are  the  nearest  to  (Jod)  and  nature  depend.     Beatitude  is  his 

very  act Contemplation  is  of  all  thin^rs  the  most  delightful  and 

excellent,  and  (iod  enjoys  it  always,  by  the  inteliecti(m  of  the  most  excellent 
good,  in  which  intelligence  and  the  intelligible  are  identical.  God  is  life, 
for  the  act  of  intelligence  is  life,  and  (iod  is  this  very  act.  Essential  act  is 
the  life  of  God,  perfect  and  eternal  life.  Therefore  we  name  God  a  perfect 
and  eternal  living  being,  in  such  a  way  that  life  is  uninterrupted;  eternal 
duration  belongs  to  God,  and  indeed  it  is  this  which  is  (iod."  (Met.  xi.  7.) 
I  have  here  condensed  a  long  passage  from  Ari.stotle  and  inverted  the 
order  of  some  sentences,  but  I  have  given  a  verbally  exact  .statement  of  his 
doctrine. 

I  will  add  a  few  sentfnce>  from  Plotinu>,  the  greatest  philosopher  of 
the  Neo-Platonic  schiml:  "Just  a>  the  sight  of  the  heavens  and  the  bril- 
liant stars  causes  us  to  hmk  for  and  to  form  an  idea  of  tht-ir  author,  so  the 
contemplation  of  the  intelligible  worjfi  and  the  a<lniiralii»n  which  it  inspires 
lead  us  to  l«K)k  for  its  father.  \Vh'»  is  the  one,  we  exclaim,  who  has  given 
existence  to  the  intelligible  worlil  ?  Where  and  how  has  he  begotten  such 
a  child,  intelligence,  this  son  m)  beautiful  ?  The  supreme  intelligence  must 
necessarily  contain  the  universal  archetype,  and  be  itself  that  intelligible 
world  of  which  Plato  <liscourses."  ' 

Plato  and  Aristotle  have  Ixith  placed  in  the  clearest  light  the  relation 
of  intelligent,  immortal  spirits  to  (iod  as  their  final  cause,  and  together 
with  this  highest  relaticm  the  subordinate  relation  of  all  the  inferior  parts  of 
the  universe.  Assimilation  to  (iod,  the  knowleilge  and  the  love  of  God, 
communicaticn  in  the  beatitude  which  God  possesses  in  himself,  is  the  true 
rea.son  of  being,  the  true  and  ultimate  en<l  of  intellectual  natures. 

In  these  two  great  sages,  rational  philosophy  culminated.  Clement  of 
Alexandiia  did  not  hesitate  t<;  call  it  a  preparation  liiriiishe<l  by  divine 
f)rovidence  to  the  heathen  world  for  the  Christian  revelation.  Whatever 
controversies  there  may  be  concerning  their  explicit  teachings  in  regard  to 
the  relations  between  (iod  and  the  world,  their  principles  and  premises 
contain  implicitlv  and  virtuallv  a  sublime  natural  theology.  St.  Thomas 
has  Corrected,  completed,  and  (levelo|)e<l  this  tlie«»logv,  with  a  genius  equal 
to  theirs,  and  with  the  advantage  of  a  liivrher  illumination. 

It  i>  the  Im^'hest  achievement  «»f  liuman  rea>on  to  brinii  the  intellect  to 
a  knf)wleiU'e  of  (iod  as  the  llr>t  and  tinal  cause  of  the  worhl.  The  denial 
of  this  philosophy  throws  all  thinirs  into  niurht  and  chaos,  ruled  r)ver  by 
blind  chance  or  fate.  Philosophv,  ho\\c\er,  bv  itself  iloes  not  suffice  to 
give  to  mankind  that  religi«»n  the  exc<Ilenie  and  necessitv  of  which  it  so 
brilliantly  manifests.     Its  last  lesion    i^   the  need  of   a  divine  revelation,  a 

'  KiiiH-.tfl  iii.  [,.  viii.  i'.»  v.  y. 
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divine  religion,  to  lead  men  to  the  knowledge  and  love  of  God  and  the 
attainment  of  their  true  destiny  as  rational  and  immortal  creatures.  A  true 
and  practical  philosopher  will  follow,  therefore,  the  example  of  Justin 
Mart>T;  in  his  love  of  and  search  for  the  highest  wisdom  he  will  seek  for 
the  genuine  religion  revealed  by  God,  and  when  found  he  will  receive  it 
with  his  whole  mind  and  will. 


i 


THE   PHILOSOPHIC   AND   MORAL   EVIDENCE    FOR 

THE  EXISTENCE  OF  GOD. 

By  Rkv.  Alfred  Williams  Momlrik,  D.l). 

The  evidences  lor  the  existence  of  God  may  l>e  summed  up  under  two 
heads.  First  of  all  there  is  what  I  will  designate  the  rationalily  of  the 
worhl.  I'nder  this  head,  of  course,  comes  the  old  argument  from  design. 
It  is  often  supposed  that  the  argument  from  design  has  been  exploded. 
"  Now-a-davs."  said  Comte,  **  the  heavens  declare  no  other  glory  than  that  ot 
Ilipparchus,  Newton,  Kepler  and  the  rest  who  have  found  out  the  laws  of 
theii  sequence.  Our  pnwer  of  foreseeing  phenomena  and  our  power  of 
controlling  them  dotroy  the  belief  that  they  are  governed  by  changeable 
wills."  Quite  s<i.  But  such  a  belief — the  belief,  viz.,  that  phenomena  were 
governed  by  changeable  wills  could  not  be  entertained  by  any  philosophical 
theist.  A  reallv  irregular  phenomenon,  as  Mr.  Fiske  has  said,  would  be  a 
manifestation  of  sheer  diabolism.  I'hilosophical  theism  -belief  in  a  being 
desenedly  calletl  (iod  -ctnild  not  be  establi>hed  until  alter  the  uniformity 
of  nature  had  been  discovered.  We  must  cease  to  believe  in  many  change- 
able wills  before  we  can  begin  to  believe  in  one  that  is  unchangeable.  We 
must  cease  to  believe  in  a  finite  (iod,  out>ide  of  nature,  who  capriciously 
interferes  with  her  phenomena,  before  we  can  begin  to  believe  in  an  infinite 
God,  immanent  in  nature,  of  who>e  mind  and  will  all  natural  phenomena 
are  the  various  !)ut  never  varying  expre.>sion.  Though  the  regularity  of 
nature  is  not  enough  by  itself  to  prove  the  existence  of  Goil,  the  irregularity 
of  nature  would  be  amply  sufticient  to  di>i)rove  it.  The  uniformity  of 
nature,  which  —  by  a  curious  ob.scuration  of  the  logical  faculties—  has  been 
used  as  an  atheistic  argument,  is  actually  the  Ur>>t  step  in  the  proof  of  the 
existence  of  God.  The  purposes  of  a  reasonable  being,  just  in  proportion 
to  his  reasonableness,  will  be  steadfast  and  immovable.  And  in  (iod  there 
is  no  change,  neither  shadow  of  turning;  he  is  the  same  yesterday,  to-day 
antl  for  ever. 

There  is  another  scientific  doctrine,  viz.,  the  doctrine  of  evolution,  which 
is  often  supposed  to  be  incompatible  with  the  argument  from  design.  But 
it  seems  to  me  that  the  discovery  of  the  fact  of  evolution  was  an  important 
step  in  the  proof  of  the  divine  existence.  Evolution  has  not  disproved  adap 
tation  ;  it  has  merely  disproved  one  particular  kind  of  adaptation  the 
adaptation,  viz.,  of  a  human  artificer.  In  the  time  of  Paley  God  was 
regarded  as  a  great  Mechanician,  spelled  with  a  capital  M  it  is  true,  but 
Copyright,  1893,  by    J.  H.  H. 
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employing  means  and  methods  for  the  accomplishment  of  his  purposes  more 
or  less  similar  to  those  which  would  be  used  by  a  human  workman.  It  was 
believed  that  every  species,  cver>'  organism,  and  every  part  of  every  organ- 
ism had  been  individually  adapted  by  the  Creator  for  the  accomplishment  of 
a  definite  end,  just  as  every  portion  of  a  watch  is  the  result  of  a  particular 
act  of  contrivance  on  the  part  of  the  watchmaker. 

A  different  and  far  higher  method  is  suggested  by  the  doctrine  of  evo- 
lution, a  doctrine  which  may  now  be  considered  as  practically  demonstrated, 
thanks  especially  to  the  light  which  has  been  shed  on  it  by  the  sciences  of 
anatomy,  physiology,  geology,  pakeontology  and  embryology.  These  sci- 
ences have  placed  the  blood  relationship  of  species  beyond  a  doubt.  The 
embryos  of  existing  animals  are  found  again  and  again  to  bear  the  closest 
resemblance  to  extinct  species,  though  in  their  adult  form  the  resemblance  is 
obscured.  Moreover,  we  frecjuently  find  in  animals  rudimentary  or  abortive 
organs,  which  are  manifestly  not  adapted  to  any  end,  which  never  can  be  of 
any  use,  and  whose  presence  in  the  t)rganism  is  sometimes  positively  injur- 
ious. There  are  snakes  that  have  rudimentary  legs — legs  which,  however 
interesting  to  the  anatomist,  are  useless  to  the  snake.  There  are  rudiments 
of  fingers  in  a  horse's  hoof,  and  of  teeth  in  a  whale's  mouth,  and  in  man 
himself  there  is  the  apf^endix  vermiformis.  It  is  manifest,  therefore,  that 
any  particular  organ  in  one  species  is  merely  an  evolution  from  a  somewhat 
different  kind  of  organ  in  another.  It  is  manifest  that  the  species  them- 
selves are  but  transmutations  of  one  or  a  few  primordial  types,  and  that  they 
have  been  created  not  by  paroxysm,  but  by  evolution.  The  Creator  saw  the 
end  from  tlft  beginning,  lie  had  not  many  conflicting  purposes,  but  one 
that  was  general  and  all  embracing.  Unity  and  continuity  of  design  serve 
to  demonstrate  the  wisdom  of  the  designer. 

The  supposition  that  nature  means  something  l)y  what  she  does  has  not 
infrequently  led  to  important  scientific  discoveries.  It  was  in  this  way  that 
.Harvey  found  out  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  lie  took  notice  of  the  valves 
in  the  veins  in  many  parts  of  the  body,  so  placed  as  to  give  free  passage  to 
the  blood  towards  the  heart,  but  opposing  its  passage  in  the  contrary  direc- 
tion. Then  he  bethought  himself,  to  use  his  own  words,  "that  such  a  prov- 
ident cause  as  nature  had  not  placed  so  many  valves  without  a  design,  and 
the  design  which  seemed  most  probable  was  that  the  blood,  instead  of  being 
sent  by  these  veins  to  the  limbs,  should  go  first  through  the  arteries,  and 
return  through  other  veins  whose  valves  did  not  oppose  its  course."  Thus, 
apart  from  the  supposition  of  purpose,  the  greatest  discovery  in  physiolog- 
ical science  might  not  have  been  made.  And  the  curious  thing  is — a  cir- 
cumstance to  which  I  would  particularly  direct  your  attention — the  word 
purpose  is  constantly  employed  even  by  those  who  are  most  strenuous  in 
denying  the  reality  of  the  fact.  The  supposition  of  purpose  is  u.sed  as  a 
working  hypothesis  by  the  most  extreme  materialists.  The  recognition  of 
an  inmianent  purpose  in  our  conception  of  nature  can  be  so  little  dispensed 
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Morgan  showed  that  the  odds  against  their  moving  in  one  direction  round 
the  sun  with  a  slight  inclination  of  the  planes  of  their  orbits  —  had  chance 
determined  the  movement  —  would  have  been  20,000,000,000  to  one. 
And  this  movement  of  the  planets  is  but  a  single  item,  a  tiny  detail, 
an  infinitesimal  fraction  in  a  universe  which,  notwithstanding  all  argu- 
ments to  the  contrary,  still  appears  to  be  pervaded  through  and  through 
with  purpose.  Let  every  human  being  now  alive  upon  the  earth  spend  the 
rest  of  his  days  and  nights  in  writing  down  arithmetical  figures ;  let  the 
enormous  numbers  which  these  figures  would  represent— each  number  form- 
ing a  library  in  itself — be  all  added  together ;  let  this  result  be  squared, 
cubed,  multiplied  by  itself  10,000  times,  and  the  final  product  would  fall 
short  of  expressing  the  probabilities  of  the  world's  having  been  evolved  by 
chance. 

But  over  and  above  the  signs  of  purpose  in  the  world  there  are  other 
evidences  which  bear  witness  to  its  rationality — to  its  ultimate  dependence 
upon  mind.  We  can  often  detect  thought  even  when  we  fail  to  detect  pur- 
pose. "Science,"  says  Lange,  "starts  from  the  principle  of  the  intelligible- 
ness  of  nature."  To  interpret  is  to  explain,  and  nothing  can  be  explained 
that  is  not  in  itself  rational.  Reason  can  only  grasp  what  is  reasonable. 
You  cannot  explain  the  conduct  of  a  fool.  You  cannot  interpret  the  actions 
of  a  lunatic.  They  are  contradictory,  meaningless,  unintelligible.  Simi- 
larly if  nature  were  an  irrational  system,  there  would  be  no  possibility  of 
knowledge.  The  interpretation  of  nature  consists  in  making  our  own  the 
thoughts  which  nature  implies.  Scientific  hypothesis  consists  in  guessingat 
these  thoughts;  scientific  verification  in  proving  that  we  have  guessed 
aright.  "O  God,"  said  Kepler,  when  he  discovered  the  laws  of  planetary 
motion,  "O  God,  I  think  again  thy  thoughts  after  thee."  There  could  be 
no  course  of  nature,  no  laws  of  secjuence,  no  possibility  of  scientific  predic- 
tions, in  a  senseless  play  of  atoms.  But  as  it  is,  we  know  exactly  how  the 
forces  of  nature  act  and  how  they  will  continue  to  act.  We  can  express 
their  mode  of  working  in  the  most  precise  mathematical  formulae.  Every 
fresh  discovery  in  science  reveals  anew  the  order,  the  law,  the  system — in  a 
word,  the  reason — which  underlies  material  phenomena.  And  reason  is  the 
outcome  of  mind.     It  is  mind  in  action. 

Nor  is  it  only  within  the  realm  of  science  that  we  can  detect  traces  of 
a  supreme  intelligence.  Kant  and  Ilcgel  have  shown  that  the  whole  t)f  our 
consci<»us  experience  implies  the  existence  of  a  mind  other  than,  but  similar 
to,  our  own.  For  students  of  philosophy  it  is  needless  to  explain  this;  for 
others  it  would  be  impossible  within  the  short  time  at  my  disposal.  Suftice 
it  to  say — it  has  been  proved  that  what  we  call  knowledge  is  due  subject- 
ively to  the  constructive  activity  of  our  own  indivitlual  minds,  and  object- 
ively to  the  constructive  activity  of  another  Mind  which  is  omnipresent  and 
eternal.  In  other  words,  it  has  been  proved  that  our  limited  consciousness 
implies  the  existence  of  a  consciousness  that  is  unlimited,  that  the  common 
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every  day  experience  of  each  one  of  us   necessitates  the  increasing  activity 
oi  an  infinite  Thinker. 

The  world  then  is  essentially  rational.  IJut  if  that  were  all  we  could 
say  we  should  be  very  far  from  having  proved  the  existence  t)f  God.  A 
question  still  remains  for  us  to  answer — Is  the  infinite  Thinker  good?  I 
pass  on  therefore  to  speak  briefly  on  the  second  part  of  my  subject,  viz., 
the  progressiveness  of  the  world.  The  last,  the  most  comprehensive,  the 
most  certam  word  of  science  is  evolution.  And  it  is  the  mo8t  hopeful  word 
I  know.  For  when  we  contemplate  the  suffering  and  disaster  around  us  we 
are  sometimes  tempted  to  think  that  the  great  Contriver  is  indifferent  to 
human  welfare.  Hut  evolution,  which  is  only  another  worI  for  continuous 
improvement,  inspires  us  with  coiifiilcnce.  It  suggests  indeed  that  the 
Creator  is  not  omnipotent,  in  the  vulgar  sctjse  lA  being  able  to  do  impossi- 
bilities; but  it  also  suggests  that  the  difficulties  of  creation  are  being  surely 
though  slowly  overcome. 

Now,  it  may  be  asked,  How  could  there  be  difficulties  for  God?  How 
could  the  Infinite  be  limited  or  restrained?  Let  us  see.  We  are  too  apt  to 
look  upon  restraint  as  essentially  an  evil,  to  regard  it  as  a  sign  of  weakness. 
This  is  the  greatest  mistake.  Restraint  may  be  an  evidence  of  power,  of 
superiority,  of  perfection.  Why  is  poetry  so  much  more  beautiful  than 
prose?  Because  of  the  restraints  of  rhvthm.  Why  is  a  good  man's  life  so 
much  more  beautiful  than  a  bad  mans?  Hecause  of  the  restraints  of 
conscience.  Many  things  are  possible  tor  a  prose  writer  which  are  impossi- 
ble for  a  poet  ;  many  things  are  possible  for  a  villain  which  are  impossible 
for  a  man  of  hrjnor  ;  manv  things  are  possible  for  a  devil  which  are  impos- 
sible for  a  God.  The  fact  is,  infinite  wisdom  and  goodness  involve  nothing 
less  than  infinite  restraint.  When  we  sav  that  (jod  cann(»t  do  wrong,  we 
virtually  admit  that  he  is  under  a  moral  obligation  or  necessity.  And 
reflection  will  show  that  there  is  another  kind  of  necessity,  viz.,  mathemati- 
cal, by  which  even  the  Infinite  is  bound. 

Do  you  suppose  that  the  Deitv  could  make  a  sfjuare  with  only  three  sides 
era  line  with  onlv  one  end?  Admitting,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  the- 
oretically he  had  the  power,  do  you  suppose  that  under  any  conceivable 
circumstances  he  would  use  it?  Surely  not.  It  would  be  prostitution.  It 
would  be  the  em()l()vment  of  infinite  power  for  the  production  of  what  was 
essentially  irrational  and  absurd.  It  would  be  the  same  kind  of  folly  as  if 
some  one  who  was  capable  oi  writing  a  sensible  bot.k  were  deliberately  to 
produce  a  volume  with  the  words  so  arranged  as  to  convey  no  earthly 
meaning.  The  same  kind  of  folly,  but  far  more  culpable,  for  the  guilt  of 
foolishness  increases  in  proportion  to  the  capacity  for  wisdom.  A  being 
therefore  who  attempted  to  reverse  the  truth  of  mathematics  would  not  be 
divine.     To  mathematical  necessity  Deity  itself  must  yield. 

Similarly  in  the  phvsical  sphere,  there  must  be  restraints  cfjuallv 
necessary    and    equally    unalterable.      It    may    be    safely    and    reverently 
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aftirmed  that  (loii  could  n«it  have  created  a  painless  world.  The  Deity 
must  have  been  constrained  by  his  ji^oodncss  to  create  the  best  world 
I)ossible,  and  a  \v«)r]d  without  sufferinij  would  have  l)een  not  better,  but 
\v<ir>e,  than  our  own.  F«»r  consi<ler.  Sometimes  pain  is  needed  as  a  wam- 
inss'  til  preserve  u>  from  >;reater  pain  -to  keep  usfnmi  destruction.  If  pain 
had  not  been  attached  to  injurious  actions  and  habits,  all  sentient  bcinjk^s 
would  lon^  av?«i  have  passed  out  of  existence.  Sup|)(>se,  e.  g^.,  that  fire  did 
not  cause  pain,  we  mii^hl  easily  be  burnt  to  death  before  we  knew  we  were 
in  dan.i^er.  Su|»po>e  the  loss  of  health  were  not  attended  with  discomfort, 
we  should  lack  the  stronvji^Nt  in«»tive  for  preservinv;  it.  And  the  same  is  true 
of  the  panics  of  rein«»rsi:  which  fallow  what  we  call  sin.  Further,  pain  is 
necessary  for  the  «ievelopinenl  n(  char.icter,  especially  in  its  higher  phases. 
In  some  way  or  «ilher,  tliouijh  we  cannot  tell  exactly  how,  pain  acts  as  an 
intellectual  anil  sjiiritual  stimulus.  The  world's  greatest  teachers,  Dante, 
Shakespeare,  I)arwin. /■.  i.'.,  have  been  iniMi  who  suffered  much.  Suffering; 
moreover  develi)p>  it>  us  pilv.  lueriv  and  llie  spii  it  uf  .self  sacrifice.  It  develops 
in  us  >elf  rojMMt.  self-rtliaine  and  all  that  is  implied  in  the  expression, 
strentrth  ot  cli.u.uter.  In  ni>  other  wav  c<iul«l  ^uch  a  character  be  con - 
( eivablv  ac'juiif'<l.  It  i.ouM  n'»t  h.ue  been  bestowed  upon  us  l)y  a  creative 
tlat ;  it  is  csm'iiImIIv  tile  rr>ull  of  persmial  rontlict.  Kven  Christ  became 
'•perferl  iIiii»iiil;Ii  siiltcniiL:.'  An-i  tlure  i>  also  a  further  necessity  for  pain 
aiisiuLj  fr«iiii  llie  reii^n  «>!  law. 

Tlieie  i>  ii'i  iloiibt  soniftliinL,'  awooinc^  in  the  ihoutrht  of  the  absolute 
inviolnbilitv  ol  law,  in  the  tliouijlit  that  nature  ijfoes  on  her  wav  quite  regard- 
Ies>  of  vour  wishes  <>i  of  min«'.  Slu-  is  >o  stroiii^  an<l  so  indifferent!  The 
reitrn  of  law  oltcn  culails  on  ini|i\  itiiials  the  <liusi  Milferinij.  But  if  the 
I>eilv  inti'rfeinl  with  it  lie  woiiM  at  oui.r  rouvi-rl  the  universe  into  chaos. 
The  first  reqiii.silr  for  a  latioiial  lile  is  tin-  <  cilaiti  kin»wle«lt:e  that  the  same 
effects  will  alwa\s  tolh»w,  and  will  onl\  toilow.  Iioin  the  same  causes,  that 
ihev  will  ne\ei  be  inirai  iilfUslv  aveite'l.  that  tlii\  will  never  be  miraculously 
[irodueed.  It  si-rni>  haid  it  is  liai'l  -tlKit  a  niotlu  r  s|i,,u'hi  lo>e  her  ilarling 
child  bv  aeeideiit  or  disease,  and  ili.it  s|u-  .  anii«'l  b\  .mv  av;«)nv  of  prayer 
retail  the  child  ti)  lile.  Hut  it  woiild  be  harder  bu  the  wurUl  if  she  could. 
riu*  chilli  has  died  tliiouuh  a  \iolalioii  of  .some  of  nature'^  laws,  and  if  such 
violatKMi  wen-  iinatlemb-d  with  death  men  wouid  \n>r  the  yrt-at  inducement 
t-i  di>eo\<M  and  c.bev  them.  It  seems  harti  it  i-  li.iid  that  the  man  who 
ha.s  l.iken  pctison  bv  accident  dies,  as  surelv  a.s  if  he  had  taken  it  on  pur- 
pose, iiut  it  woulil  be  hanler  for  the  world  if  he  did  not.  li  one  act  of 
carelesMiu'.s.s  were  ever  overrule<l,  the  race  w«»iil«l  ceaM-  to  le<l  the  necessity 
b»i  care.  It  seems  hard  it  is  hard  -that  children  are  ma.le  to  suffer  for 
their  father's  crimes.  Hut  it  w«iuld  be  harder  f«ir  the  w<irhl  if  thev  were  not. 
It  the  pen.dlies  of  wront,' doinv;  were  averted  from  the  childien,  the  fathers 
would  lose  thr  best  incentive  to  ih.  ri^ht.  Vican«»Ms  suffering  has  a  creat 
part  t«t  plav  in  the  moral  development  «»f  the  worM.     liach  indi\iilual  is  apt 
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to  think  that  an  exception  might  be  nia<le  in  his  favor.  But  of  course  that 
cinihl  not  l)e.  If  the  laws  of  nature  were  l>roken  for  one  person,  justice 
wouhl  re(|uire  tliat  they  should  be  broken  for  thousan-ls,  for  :U1.  Anil  if  only 
one  of  nature's  laws  could  be  proved  to  have  been  onlv  (.)nce  violated,  our 
faith  in  law  would  be  at  an  end  ;  we  should  feel  that  we  were  livini;  in  a 
dibortlerly  universe;  we  should  lose  the  sense  of  the  paramount  importance 
of  contluct ;  we  should  know  that  we  were  the  sport  of  chance. 

l*ain,  therefore,  was  an  unavoidable  necessity  in  the  creation  of  the  best 
(»f  all  possible  worlds.  Hut  however  many  and  however  great  were  the  difi'i- 
culties  in  the  Creator's  path,  the  fact  01  evolution  makes  it  certain  that  they 
are  being  gradually  overcome.  And  among  all  the  changes  that  have 
marked  its  progress,  none  is  so  palpable,  so  remarkable,  so  persistent  as  the 
development  of  goodness.  Evolution  "makes  for  righteousness."  That 
would  seem  to  be  its  end  always. 

The  truth  is  constantly  becoming  more  apparent  that  on  the  whole  and 
in  the  long-run  it  is  not  well  with  the  wicked  ;  that  sooner  or  later,  both  in 
the  lives  of  individuals  and  of  nations,  good  triumphs  over  evil.  And  this 
tendency  towanl  righteousness  by  which  we  lind  ourselves  encompassed 
meets  with  a  ready,  an  ever  readier,  response  in  our  own  hearts.  We  cannot 
help  respecting  goodness,  and  we  have  inextinguishable  longings  for  its 
personal  attainment.  Notwithstanding  "sore  lets  and  hindrances,"  not- 
withstanding the  fiercest  temptations,  notwithstanding  the  most  disastrous 
failures,  these  yearnings  continually  reassert  themselves  with  ever-increasing 
force.  We  feel,  we  know,  that  we  shall  always  be  di.^satisfied  and  unhappy 
until  the  tendency  within  us  is  brought  into  perfect  unison  with  the  tendency 
without  us,  until  we  also  make  for  righteousne>s  steadily,  unremittingly  and 
with  our  whole  heart.  What  is  this  disipiielude,  what  are  these  yearnings, 
but  the  Spirit  of  the  universe  in  communion  with  our  spirits,  inspiring  us, 
impelling  us,  all  but  forcing  us,  to  become  co-workers  with  itself. 

To  sum  up  in  one  sentence.  All  knowledge,  whether  practical  or  sci- 
entific, nay,  the  commonest  experience  of  everyday  life,  implies  the  existence 
of  a  Mintl  which  is  omnipresent  and  eternal,  while  the  tendency  toward 
righteousness,  which  is  so  unmistakably  manifest  in  the  course  of  history, 
together  with  the  response  which  this  tendency  awakens  in  our  own  hearts, 
combine  to  prove  that  the  infinite  Thinker  is  just  and  kind  and  good.  It 
must  be  because  he  is  always  with  us  that  we  sometimes  imagine  he  is 
nowhere  to  be  found. 

"Oh,  where  is  the  sea?"  the  fishes  cried, 

;\s  they  swam  the  crystal  clearness  through. 
"  We  have  heard  from  of  old  of  the  ocean's  tide 
.•\nd  we  long  to  look  on  its  waters  blue. 
The  wise  ones  speak  of  an  infinite  sea: 
Oh,  who  can  tell  us  if  such  there  be?" 
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HARMONIKS  AND  DISTINXTIONS  IN  TIIK  THEISTIC 

TEACHINC;  OF  THE  VARIOUS 

HISTORIC  FAITHS. 

By  Profkssor  M.  Valkntink. 

In  calling  attention  to  the  **  Ilarinonics  and  Distinctions  in  the  Tlicislic 
Teaching  of  the  Various  Historic  Faiths,'*  1  nuist.  by  very  necessity  of  the 
case,  speak  from  the  Christian  standpoint.  Thi.s  standpoint  is  to  nie  syn- 
onymous with  the  very  truth  itself.  1  cannot  >peak  a>  free  from  prepo.sses 
sions.  This,  however,  does  not  mean  any  unwiliingncs>,  nor,  I  trust,  inabil- 
ity to  see  and  treat  with  sincerest  candor  and  genuine  appreciation  the  truth 
that  may  l)e  found  in  each  and  all  of  the  variou>  tlieisiic  conceptions  which 
reason  and  providence  may  have  enaMed  men  any\N  here  to  reach.  Undoubt- 
edly some  rays  from  the  true  divine  "  light  of  the  World  "  have  been  shining 
through  reason,  and  reflected  fn»m  "the  things  that  are  made"  everywhere 
and  at  all  times,  God  never  nor  in  any  place  leaving  himself  wholly  without 
witness.  And  though  we  now  and  here  stand  in  the  midst  of  the  high  illumi- 
nation of  what  we  accept  as  supernatural  revelalit)n.  we  rejoice  to  recognize 
the  truth  which  may  have  c«>me  into  view  from  other  openings,  blending 
with  the  light  of  God's  redemi)tive  self-manifestation  in  Christianity. 

It  is  not  necessarily  prejudice  to  truth  anywhere  when,  from  this  stand- 
point, lam  further  necessitated,  in  this  comparative  \iew,  to  take  the  Chris- 
tian conception  as  the  standard  of  comparison  and  measurement.  We  must 
use  some  standard  if  we  are  to  proceed  discriminatingly  or  reach  any  well 
defined  and  consistent  conclusions.  Simply  to  compare  different  conceptions 
with  one  another,  without  the  unifying  light  of  some  accepted  rule  of  judg- 
ing, or  at  least  of  reference,  can  never  lift  the  impression  out  of  confusion  or 
fix  any  vali  able  points  of  truth.  Only  to  hold  our  eye  to  the  varied  shifting 
colors  and  combinations  of  the  kaleidoscope  can  bring  no  satisfactory  or 
edifying  conclusion.  That  the  Christian's  comparative  view  of  the  '*  historic 
faiths,"  other  than  his  own,  necessarily  thus  ranges  them  under  his  own 
Christian  canons  of  judgment,  means  no  exclusion  or  obscuration  of  the 
liv?ht.  but  merely  fixes  the  leading  parallelism  of  its  fall,  securing  consistency 
and  clearness  of  presentation,  a  presentaticm  under  which  not  only  the  har- 
monies and  di>tinctions,  but  the  actual  truth,  may  be  most  clearly  and  fairly 
seen. 

The  phrase  "theistic  teaching,"  in  the  statement  of  the  subject  of  this 
paper,  1  understand,  in  its  broadest  sense,  as  referring  to  the  whole  concep- 
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tion  concerning?  GikI,  including  the  very  (jucstion  of  his  l»eing,  and  therefore 
applicable  to  systems  of  lhoiii»iit,  if  any  Micii  there  l>c,  that  in  philosophic 
reality  are  atheistic.  In  this  sense  teachings  on  the  subject  of  Deity  or  "the 
divine"  are  "theistic,"'  th<»ugh  they  negative  the  reality  of  Gtxl,  and  so  may 
come  legitimately  into  our  ccmiparative  view.  And  yet  we  are  to  i»ear  in 
mind,  it  is  only  the  *' theistic  "  teaching  of  the  historic  faiths,  not  their  whole 
religious  view,  that  falls  under  the  intention  of  this  paper.  The  subject  is 
special,  restricting  us  speciHcally  to  their  ideas  about  (iod. 

At  the  outset  we  need  to  remind  ourseUes  of  the  exceeding  ditticultv 
of  the  comi)arison  or  of  preci>e  and  lirm  cias>itieation  of  the  theistic  faiths 
of  mankind.  They  are  ail  at  least  all  the  eliniic  faiths  -  developments 
or  evolutions,  having  un<lergonc  various  and  iniinense  changes.  Iheir 
evolutions  amount  to  revolutions  in  some  cases.  I  hev  arc  not  j)ermanently 
marked  bythe  same  features,  and  will  not  admit  the  same  predicates  at 
different  times.  Some  are  foun<l  to  differ  more  from  themselves  in  their 
history  than  frr)m  one  another.  There  is  such  an  intercrossing  of  principles 
and  manifold  forms  of  representation  as  to  lead  the  most  learned  specialists 
into  disputes  and  opposing  conclusions,  and  render  a  scientihc  characteriza- 
tion and  classihcalion  impossible.  The  u>ov,t  and  best  that  can  be  done  is 
to  bring  the  teachings  of  the  historic  reliL,nons  in  this  particular  into  com- 
parison as  to  five  or  six  of  the  fundamental  and  most  distinctive  features  of 
Theistic  conception.  Their  most  Nitai  points  of  likeness  and  difference 
will  thus  appear.  It  will  be  enouijh  to  include  in  the  comparison,  besides 
Christianity,  the  religions  of  ancient  (iieece  and  Kome.  of  (jld  Kgvpt. 
Indian  Hinduism  or  more  exacllv.  Uraliinanisin.  Pcisian  Parsceism  or 
Zoroastrianism,  lUuldhism,  (Jhinese  (..'onfucianism.  Celtic  Druidism,  the  Norse 
or  Teutonic  mythoK^gy.  an<l  Mohammedanism,  with  incidental  raference  to 
some  less  prominent  religions.  I  class  Judaism  as  the  early  stage  of  unfold- 
ing Christianity. 

Adopting  this  method,  therefore,  of  comparing  them  under  the  light  of 
a  few  leading  features  or  elements  of  the  theistic  view,  we  begin  with  that 
which  is  most  fundamental — belief  in  the  existence  of  (iod,  or  of  what  we 
call  "the  Divine;"  Deitv,  some  higher  power  to  which  or  to  whom  men  sus- 
tain relations  of  dependence,  obligation  and  hope.  This  is  the  bottom  point, 
the  question  underlying  all  (Hher  (juestions  in  religious  belief :  Does  a  God 
exist  ?  And  here  it  is  assuring  ;  a  wonderful  harmonv  is  found.  All  the  his- 
toric faiths,  save  perhaps  one,  rest  on  l)elief  in  some  divine  existence  or 
existences  to  be  acknowledged,  feare<l  (^r  j)lcased.  It  seems  to  be  part  of 
the  religious  instinct  of  the  race.  And  the  intellect  concurs  in  fostering  and 
developing  the  belief.  History,  ethnology  an<l  philology  not  only  suggest, 
but  amply  prove  that  the  idea  of  God,  of  some  power  or  powers  above,  upon 
whom  man  depends  an«l  t«>  whom  he  must  answer,  is  so  normal  to  human 
reason  in  the  presence  and  experience  of  the  phenomena  of  nature  and  life, 
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that  it  is  deveIo(>c(l  wherever  man's  condition  i^  hi^h  enough  for  the  action 
uf  hi>  religious  nature  at  ail. 

*'Go<l "  is  the  fundamental  and  constructive  idea,  and  it  is  the  greatest 
and  most  vital  idea  of  humanity.  But  the  harmony  of  the  world's  religious 
faiths  in  this  positive  theistic  teaching  is,  according  to  |)revailing  interpre- 
tation, broken  in  the  case  of  Huddhisin.  rhi>  appears  to  Ik*  atheistic,  a 
religion  or  rathera  philosophy  of  life,  without  a  deity  oreventhe  apotheosis 
of  nature.  Many  things,  however,  incline  me  to  the  view  of  those  inter- 
preters who  deny,  or  at  least  doubt,  the  totally  atheistic  character  of  Buddh- 
ism. For  instance,  it  is  rooted  in  the  earlier  pantheistic  Hindu  faith,  and 
has  historically  develo|K*d  a  cult  with  temples  and  prayers.  In  the  face  of 
these  and  other  things  only  the  most  positive  evidence  can  put  its  total 
atheism  l)eyond  (juestion.  (Jautama's  work  of  reform,  which  swept  away 
the  multitudmous  divinities  of  the  popular  theoh»gy,  may  n«)t  have  l)een  a 
denial  of  (iod.  even  a.s  S<Kratc>,  alleged  atlielMn  w.is  not,  but  rather  an  over- 
throw of  the  prevalent  uiu'ss  polytheism  in  the  interest  of  the  truer  and  more 
spiritual  c«»nceplion.  thouj^ii   it   may  have   bt-en   a   lc>>  delinite  one,  of  the 

divine  being. 

And  may  we  not  justly  distinguish  between  liucMhism  as  a  mere  phil- 
osophy of  life  or  ('•»nclu«  t.  and  liiiddhisni  as  a  relii:i<»n,  with  its  former 
nature-go«U  swrpt  a\sa\.  .iu«l  iIk-  lephuiiii^  Im.-IIci  conception  only 
obscurelv  an«l  in.i<irfjinl«'lv  bp»iiylii  out  f  At  least  it  i>  certain  that  its 
teaching  was  not  <l<»i,Mnaln'  allnism.  a  loiin.il  rjcnial  of  (iud,  but  marked 
ratluM  bv  the  iirtiatiM-  atlitini<-  of  l.iiiinu  p't>iliMlv  to  lecouni/e  and  afTirm 
the  divine  exisletice.  1  In-  dnrj ljcih  r  m  tlii>  c.ix-  i>  iindnulttediy  less  of  a 
(li.NConl  than  liii>  oflm  ixcii  ^u|l|»<«'^(■.i,  lluic  iin-  «  a^.-^  ot  atheism  in  the 
mi<lst  of  ('lin>tian  land-,  the  -.iitiMini-  ol  lu'wildi-nuiiit  thuniLih  speculative 
phil<is<»phies.  Thcv  niav  ivni  sjurad  \vidcl\  .\\\k\  last  loni^.  They,  how- 
ever, count  but  little  aj^Min>t  tin-  meat  heart  ami  intellfrt  uf  mankind,  or 
even  as  Js'i\ing  a  detinile  rliaiact»Tistie  l<»  liie  ielii:ii«ii  in  the  nndst  of 
which  they  appear.  Antl  tin's  l«»-«'  sway,  «-\rii  .l-  tlir  l;ud«lhi>t  philosophy, 
in  becomini;  a  rrligiunlhat  li.isliad  to  te.^uine  rrn.tiuitioij  ol  1  )eity.  .\nd  it 
is  something  grand  and  in>pinnL;  that  tlir  testinvmy  of  the  WDrld's  Rclig- 
i(»ns  from  all  around  the  h<»ri/«»n  and  down  tin:  ienturie.-<  is  virtually  unani- 
mous as  to  this  first  great  jirineiple  in  theislu  teaching.  It  is  the  strong 
and  ceasele>s  lotinionv  <»f  tli«-  threat.  <leep  he.irt  ami  iea>«»n  of  mankind. 
Nav,  it  i>  (Jo<rs  own  teMiinoiiy  to  his  beinv.',  voiced  tlin.ugh  the  religious 
nature  and  life  inatle  in  his  image. 

Hut  let  these  various  religions  be  compare<l  in  the  light  «)f  a  second 
principle  in  theistic  teaching  that  of  mont»theism.  Here  it  is  startling  to 
find  how  terriblv  the  idea  of  (iod,  who.se  existence  is  so  unanimously 
owned,  has  been  misconceive«l  and  distorted.  Tor  takinii  the  historic 
faiths  in  their  fullv  developetl  f«)rni,  only  two,  C'hristianitv  and  Mohamme- 
danism, present  a  pure  and  maintained   monotheism,     /oroastrianisni  can- 
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not  be  counted  in  here;  though  at  first  its  Ahriman,  or  evil  spirit,  was  not 
conceived  of  as  a  (iod,  it  aftcrw^d  lapsed  into  theological  dualism  and  prac- 
tical polvlhei>m.  All  the  rest  are  prevailingly  and  discordantly  polytheistic. 
They  move  off  into  endless  multiplicity  of  divinities  and  grotesque 
degradations  of  their  character.  This  fact  does  not  speak  well  for  the 
ability  of  the  human  mind,  without  supernatural  help,  to  formulate  and 
maintain  the  necessary  idea  of  God  worthily. 

This  dark  and  regretful  phenomenon  is,  lu)wevcr.  much  relieved  by 
several  modifying  facts.  One  is  that  the  .search-lights  of  history  and  phil- 
ologv  reveal  for  the  principal  historic  faiths  hack  of  their  stages  and  condi- 
tions of  luxuriantly  developed  polytheism,  the  existence  of  an  early  or 
possibly,  though  not  certainly,  primitive  UK^notheism.  This  point,  I  know, 
is  stronglv  contested,  especiallv  l)v  many  whose  views  are  determined  by 
acceptance  of  the  evolutionist  hyp(jthesis  of  the  derivative  origm  of  the 
human  race.  I5ut  it  .seems  to  me  that  the  evidence,  as  made  clear  through 
the  true  historical  method  of  investigation,  is  decisive  f«>r  monotheism  as 
the  earliest  'known  form  <»f  theistic  conception  in  the  religions  of  Egypt, 
China,  India,  and  the  original  I)rui(lism,as  well  as  of  the  two  faiths  already 
classed  as  asserting  the  divine  unity. 

Polytheisms  are  found  to  be  actual  gnnvths.  Tracing  them  back  they 
become  simpler  and  simpler.  "  Tiie  younger  the  polytheism  the  fewer  the 
gods,"  until  a  stage  is  reached  where  (iod  i^  conceived  of  as  one  alone. 
This  accords,  too,  as  has  been  well  pointed  out,  with  the  psychological 
genesis  of  ideas  —the  singular  number  preceding  the  plural,  the  idea  of  a 
god  preceding  the  itica  of  gods,  the  affirmation,  "There  is  a  (mkI,"  going 
before  the  affirmation  there  are  two  or  manv  gods. 

Another  fact  of  belief  i>  that  the  polvlheism^  have  not  held  their  fiehb 
without  dissent  and  revolt.  (  )ver  against  the  tendene\'  of  depraved  human- 
ity to  corrupt  the  idea  of  (iod  and  multiplv  imaginarv  an<l  false  divinities, 
there  are  forces  that  act  for  CDneetion  ami  iniproNement.  The  human  soul 
has  been  fornted  for  the  f)ne  true  and  «»idv  (iod.  Where  rea^on  is  highlv 
developed  and  the  testing  powers  of  the  intellect  and  conscience  are  earn- 
estly applied  to  the  problems  of  existence  and  dutv,  these  grotes(jue  and 
gross  polvtheisms  prove  unsatisfactory. 

In  the  higher  ascents  of  civilization  faith  in  the  mythologic  divinities  is 
undermined  and  weakened.  Men  of  lofty  genius  arise,  men  of  finer  ethical 
intuitions  and  higher  religious  sense  and  aspiration,  and  better  conceptions 
of  the  power  by  and  in  which  men  live  and  move,  are  reached  and  a  reform- 
ation comes.  This  is  illustrated  in  the  epoch  making  teachings  of  Confucius 
in  China,  of  Zoroaster  in  Persia,  of  Gautama  in  India,  and  of  Socrates,  Plato, 
Cicero  and  kindretl  spirits  in  ancient  Greece  and  Rome.  In  their  profounder 
and  more  rational  in(juirie>  these,  and  such  as  these,  have  pierced  the  dark- 
ness and  confusion  and  caught  sure  vision  of  the  one  true  eternal  Gotl  above 
all  gods,  at  once  ex])laining  the  significance  of  them  all  and  reducing  all  but 
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we  have  to  do  mainly  with  the  monotheistic  faitlis  or  periods  of  faith.  In 
the  early  belief  of  lii^ypt,  of  China,  of  India,  in  the  teaching  of  Zoroaster, 
of  Celtic  Driiidism,  of  As>\nan  and  iiabylonian  faitli,  and  in  the  best  intui- 
tion of  the  Greek  and  Roman  pliilosopher>,  without  «loul)t,  G«»d  was  appre- 
hended as  a  personal  God.  Indeetl,  in  almost  the  whole  world'h  relij^ious 
thinking  this  element  of  true  theistic  conception  has  had  more  or  less  posi- 
tive recognition  and  maintenance.  It  seems  to  have  been  ^ponlaneously 
and  neccssarilv  demanded  by  the  religious  sense  and  life. 

The  human  feeling  of  helplessness  and  need  called  for  a  God  who 
could  hear  and  understand,  feel  and  act.  .\nd  wlienever  thought  rose 
beyond  the  manv  pseudo-gods  to  the  existence  of  the  one  true  God  as  a  cre- 
ator and  ruler  of  the  world,  the  ten  thousand  marks  of  order,  plan  and  pur- 
pose in  nature,  speaking  to  men's  hearts  and  reason,  led  up  to  the  grand 
truth  that  the  .Maker  of  all  is  a  thinker  and  botii  knows  and  wills.  And  so 
a  relation  of  trust,  fellowshiji  and  intercourse  was  foun<l  and  recognized. 
None  of  the  real  feelings  of  worship,  love,  dev(jtion,  gratitude,  consecra- 
tion could  live  and  act  simply  in  the  presence  of  an  impersonal,  uncon- 
scious, fateful  energy  or  order  of  nature.  No  consistent  hope  of  a  conscious 
personal  future  life  can  be  established  except  as  it  i>  rjjoted  in  faith  in  a 
personal  God. 

.^nd  yet  the  per.^«»nality  of  God  has  often  been  much  obscured  in  the 
historic  faiths.  The  obscuration  has  not  come  as  a  natural  ami  s|)ontaneous 
product  of  the  religious  impulse  or  consciousness,  but  of  mystic  speculative 
philosophies.  The  phenomenon  presented  bv  Spino/ism  and  later  pan- 
theisms, in  the  presence  of  Christianilv,  was  substantiallv  anticipated  ages 
ago,  in  the  midst  of  various  religious  faiths,  despiti'  their  own  truer 
visions  of  the  eternal  Goil.  As  we  understand  it.  tho  philosophy  of  religion 
witli  llinchiism,  the  later  (.'onfuciani>m.  <levelopc'd  I'ar>eei>m  ancl  Druidism 
is  substantiallv  pantheistic,  reducmi,'  ( iod  to  impersonal  existence  or  the 
conscious  factors  and  fours  of  cosmic  order.  It  marks  .-.oine  of  these  more 
.stronglv  and  injuriously  than  others. 

How  far  do  religions  harmonize  in  including  creational  relation  and 
activity  in  their  conception  of  tiod  ?  In  Christianity,  as  you  know,  the 
notion  of  creatorship  1.-.  inseparable  from  the  <livine  idea.  "  In  the  begin- 
ning God  created."  Creator  is  another  name  for  him.  How  is  it  in  the 
polytheistic  mvtliolonies  ?  The  i;oncej>tion  is  thrown  into  inextricable  con- 
fusion. In  some,  as  in  the  earlv  Greek  and  Roman,  the  heavens  and  the 
earth  are  eternal,  and  the  i^ods,  even  the  hii^diest,  are  their  offspring.  In 
advancing  stages  and  fuller  pantheons,  nlmo>t  everywhere,  the  notion  of 
creatorship  emerges  in  connection  with  the  mythologic  divinities.  In  tiie 
monotheisms,  whether  the  earlier  or  those  reached  iri  pliilosophic  periods, 
it  is  clear  and  une<juivocal  — in  Cliina,  India,  Kgvpt,  Persia,  and  the 
Druidic  teachintr. 

Pantheistic  thought,  howevei,  while  it  offers  accounts  of    wt)rld-origins 
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confuses  or  overtlirows  real  creational  action  by  various  processes  of  divine 
self-unfol(iing,  in  which  (Jod  and  the  universe  are  identified,  and  either  the 
divine  is  lost  in  the  natural  or  nature  itself  is  (lod.  The  pantheism  seems 
to  resolve  itself  sometimes  into  atheism  ;  sometimes  into  acosmism.  But 
while  the  creative  attribute  seems  to  appear  in  some  way  and  measure  in  all 
the  historic  religions,  I  have  found  no  instance  apart  from  Christianity  and 
its  derivatives  in  which  creatio  t'x  tiihilo^  or  ab>olute  creation,  is  taught. 
This  is  a  distinction  in  which  Christianity  must  l)e  counted  as  fairly  standing 
ahme. 

A  jK)int  of  high  importance  respects  the  inclusion  of  the  ethical 
attribute  in  the  notion  of  (iod  and  tiic  divine  gi»vcrnment.  To  what  extent 
do  they  hold  him,  not  only  a  governor,  l)Ut  a  moral  governor,  whose  will 
enthrones  righteousness,  and  whose  administration  aims  at  moral  character 
and  the  blessedness  of  ethical  onicr  ami  cxcelk-nce  ?  The  comparison  on 
this  point  reveals  some  straiiv(e  i)lu-nomena.  In  the  nature-worships  and 
iwlytheistic  conditions  there  is  ttnind  an  ainn)st  comjilete  disconnection 
between  religion  and  moralil\,the  rituals  of  worship  not  l)eing  at  all  adjusted 
to  the  idea  that  the  gods  were  holy,  sin-hating,  jmre  and  righteous.  The 
grossest  antliropi)nM>rj)hi.sin>  have  prevailed,  and  almost  everv  ]>assion,  vice, 
meanness  and  wrong  f«)in»d  aJM«»iivr  Mn;n  were  paralleled  in  the  nature  and 
actions  of  the  gods.  <  )flen  their  verv  worship  has  been  marked  by  horrible 
and  degrading  rites.  liut  as  hunian  iiatiin-  «arries  in  itself  a  moral  consti- 
tution, and  the  reason  spontaneou>lv  arl>  in  the  wav  of  moral  distinctions, 
judvifnients  ancl  demands,  it  iniessaiily,  as  it  advaneeil  in  knttwledge,  cred- 
ited the  objects  of  its  woisliij>  with  more  or  lr»  of  tlie  moral  tpialities  il 
required  in  men.  The  moral  in>titutions  and  deniamls  could  not  act  with 
clearness  and  force  in  rude  ainl  unciNili/efl  nien  and  people^.  The  degrees 
of  ethical  elements  in  their  c«inception  of  ihe  cod-s  n.tlecteil  the  less  or 
greater  development  of  the  moral  life  that  evolvdl  tin*  tlieistic  ideas. 

IJut  whenever  the  relitjious  faith  wa>^  monotli('i>tu-.  and  especially  in  its 
more  {)0sitive  and  clearer  fornix,  the  loiric  ')f  reason  and  eon'*ciencc  lifted 
thought  inti>  clear  and  unequivoial  a|ipielien>ion  of  the  supreme  being  as 
the  power  whost^  government  makes  for  riul>l<'"U.>n«'ss.  I-'inely  and  impres- 
sivelv  iloes  this  attribute  conte  to  view  in  the  tt;achinu>  of  the  faith  of  the 
ancient  I"!uvptians,  of  ("onfuciani.-in.  of  /<Moaslriani>m.  of  I>iui«risin,  and  of 
the  theism  of  the  (ireek  and  Roman  saure^.  l?ut  Uralnnanism.  thai  mighty 
powei  tif  the  Mast,  thoiivjh  it  abounds  in  nior  d  piecepts  and  \irtuctus  max- 
im^ and  ndes  of  life,  fails  to  i,dve  the>j-  a  trulv  reliu;ious  or  thei>tic  sanctit>n 
bv  an\  clear  a>surance  that  the  advancement  or  triumph  of  the  ri>;ht  an«l 
g«iod  IS  the  aim  of  the  divine  government.  Iiiih-ed  the  pantheiMi  :  thought 
of  that  >v>tem  obliterating,'  the  divine  perMUiality  |(.a\e>  scaicelv  anv  room 
U)X  a  moral  purpose, or  anv  I'ther  purpo.se. in  the  C'».-.inii  eneiu:c.  And  Ihid 
dhism,  though  largely  a  philosophical  ethic  imlv  li«»weNer.  of  tiie  **  gooil*" 
sort    -vet  bv  its  failure  t«»  make   p  f^itive  a>N.'rtion  of  a  supreme  beinir.  save 
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simply  as  the  infinite  unknown  behind  nature  of  which  (Brahma)  nothing 
may  be  predicted  except  that  it  is,  perceives  and  is  l>lcssed,  fails  also,  of 
course,  to  affirm  any  moral  predicates  for  its  nature  or  movement.  The 
ethics  of  life,  divorced  from  religious  sanction,  stand  apart  from  theistical 
dynamics. 

Christianity  makes  the  moral  attributes  of  (iod  fundamental.  His  gov- 
ernment  and  providence  have  a  supreme  ethical  aim,  the  overthrow  of  sin 
with  its  disop^crand  misery,  and  the  making  of  all  things  new  in  a  kingdom 
in  which  righteousness  shall  dwell.  And  we  rejoice  to  trace  from  the  great 
natural  religions  round  the  globe  how  generally  and  sometimes  inspiringly 
this  grand  feature  of  true  theism  has  l)een  discerned  and  used  for  the  uplift- 
ing of  character  and  life  —furnishing  a  testimony  obscured  or  broken  (mly 
by  the  crudest  fetichisms,  or  lowest  polytheisms,  or  by  pantheistic  teachings 
that  reduce  God  to  impersonality  where  the  concept  of  moral  character 
becr)mes  inapplical)le. 

But  a  single  additional  feature  of  thcistic  teaching  can  l)e  brought  into 
this  comparative  view.  I  low  far  do  the  various  religions  include  in  their 
idea  of  God  redemptive  relation  and  administration?  Some  comparativists, 
as  you  are  aware,  class  two  of  them  as  religions  of  redemption  or  deliver- 
ance— 15ud(lhism  and  Christianity.  Hut  if  lUrblhi^m  is  to  be  so  clas.scd, 
there  is  no  reason  for  not  including  Brahmanisni.  I'^or,  as  Prof.  Max  Miiller 
has  so  clearlv  shown,  Budilhism  re>ts  up  )ii  and  carries  forwanl  the  same 
fundamental  conceptions  of  llie  world  and  lunnan  destiny  and  the  way  of 
its  attainment.  They  b»tli  start  with  tlie  fact  that  the  condition  of  man  is 
unhappv  through  his  own  errors,  an  1  set  f  )ith  a  way  of  deliverance  or  sal- 
vation. Both  connect  this  state  of  miserv  willi  the  fundamental  doctrine  of 
metempsychosi>,  innumeral)ly  repeated  incarnations,  or  births  and  deaths, 
with  a  possible  deliverance  in  a  final  absorption  into  the  rep  >se  of  absolute 
existence  orcessati«)n  of  conscious  individiialilv     Nirvana. 

It  is  connected,  too,  in  l)(>tli,  witli  a  j)!iilos  )j)hv  of  tlie  world  that  pan- 
theisticallv  reduces  (Joil  into  imp.,'rsonalitv,  making  the  divine  but  the  ever- 
moving  course  of  nature.  .Viiil  the  deliverance  c  »nies  as  no  free  gift,  gra- 
cious help  or  arconiplisliMr.'nt  ot  (i.)d,  but  an  issue  tliat  a  man  wins  for 
himself  bv  knowle.lue,  a-^celie  re[>r's^ion  of  desin'  an  1  >Ai  reduction  out  of 
eon>eiou>  individualitv,  real)s  jrption  into  primal  b.-ing.  (io.j  is  not  con- 
ceived'»f  as  a  beiii«-,'  of  redeeniini;  l«ive  and  lovinur  activity.  A  [>!Hli>sophy 
of  .self  redemption  i>  sul>>titute  1  f»>r  faitli  and  surrender  to  a  retlecming 
God.  .\>  1  understand  it,  it  is  a  j)liilosr)p!iv  that  pe>simi>ticallv  conilcmns 
life  itself  as  an  e\il  and  misfortune  to  be  escaped  from  and  to  be  escaped 
bv  >elf-redeniplion,  because  life  tind>.  no  .saving'  in  God.  And  so  these  faiths 
cannot  fairlv  be  >aid  to  attribute  to  Go<l  redem{)tive  character  and  adminis- 
tration. 

Cliri.stianity  stands,  therefore,  as  the  onlv  faith  that  trulv  and  fullv  con- 
ceives of  God  in  redemptive  rulershi{)  and  aetivilv.  In  this  faith  **  God  is 
love,"  in  deepest  and  most  aeiive  svmpilhv  with  man.     While  he   rules  for 
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the  mainteiiaiKc  and  victory  of  ritjliteousness,  he  uses  also  redeeming 
action  for  the  anie  hiJs'h  ends  -recoverinu:  the  lost  to  holiness.  In  this 
comes  in  the  unique  supernatural  character  of  Christianity.  It  i.s  not  a  mere 
evolution  of  natinal  religious  intuitions.  Kven  as  a  revelation,  it  is  not 
simply  an  etliic  or  a  pliil(j>«)phy  i»f  happy  life.  Christianity  >tand>  funda- 
mentally and  essentially  for  a  c«)ur.se  uf  divine  reileinjitive  action,  U»e  incom- 
ing, presence  and  activity  of  the  su{)ernatural  in  the  world  and  time. 

Let  us  fix  tliis  clearly  in  niin<l.  as  its  distinction  among  all  religions, 
causing  it  to  stand  apart  and  alone,  I'rom  the  beginning  of  the  ( )ld  Testa- 
ment to  the  end  of  the  New  it  i^  a  di>closure  in  record  «)f  what  (lod  in 
grace  has  done,  is  doing,  and  will  do,  for  the  deliverance,  recovery  and 
eternal  salvation  from  sin,  of  lap.-<.d,  >in-en>Iave«l  humanity.  It  i.->  a  super- 
natural redemptive  Wf)rk  and  ptovi>ion,  with  an  inspirc<l  instruction  as  to 
the  way  and  duty  of  life.  If  Chri>tianily  be  not  lhi>.  Ciiri>tendom  has  been 
deluded.  It  is  the  relit,'i"n  of  the  divine  love  and  help  which  the  race  needs, 
and  only  God  could  i^ive. 

Let  us  sum  up  the  re>ults  of  this  hurried  comparison.  <  )n  the  funda- 
mental point  of  atlirming  or  imphinu'  the  existence  ol  ( iod  the  testimony  is 
a  rich  harmony.  To  the  nioiiothei>ti(.-  conception  there  is  strong  witness 
from  the  earliest  great  hi>torital  relivnons  -the  Ki4^yj>tian,  Chinese,  Indian, 
original  /oroastriani>in,  and  I  Jruidism,  obsiured  ami  almost  lost  in  later 
growths  t»f  enormous  j)olylhei.->m.->.  till  iestt)red  there  and  elsewhere  in 
greater  or  less  degree  under  the  belter  iiiluition>  of  sa^es,  inclutling  those  of 
(Ireece  an<l  Rome.  The  iliviue  person. ibtv  is  witnessed  to.  though  often 
under  the  rudest  and  Mio>t  (ii.>torli«l  noti..iis,  by  almost  all  religions,  l)ut 
ilarkened  out  of  sight  b\  j»antheivtii- de\el<»pMieuts  in  India,  (Miina,  I  )rui(lism, 
and  among  the  (ireeks.  (irentional  activilv  in  some  seri.>e  and  measure  has 
been  almost  everywhere  im  huled  in  the  i<le.i  of  (iod;  i»ut  oralio  tx  nihilo 
seems  peculiar  to  ('hrislianit  v.  The  altiibulioii  ..I  etiiic.d  attributes  to  (iod 
has  varied  in  degrees  accordiu'.,^  to  the  ci\  ili/atifui  and  lulture  of  the  tribes 
and  nations  or  their  relii^'ious  leaders,  made  in.  .>ii>i.>tent  here  and  there  by 
pantheistic  theories  ■  Cliristianitv,  howevei,  «4i\imf  the  moral  idea  su[)reme 
emphasis.  And  linallv  redeeming  love  and  effoit  in  redemption  from  moral 
evil  is  clearly  asserted  only  in  the  (.'hristian  teachinL^ 

The  other  historic  faiths  havt;  grasped  some  of  the  great  essential  ele- 
ments of  theistic  truth.  We  rejoice  to  trace  and  recogni/.e  them.  Hut  they 
all  shine  fortli  in  (Christian  revelation.  As  1  see  it,  the  other  historic  beliefs 
have  no  elements  of  true  thei.'^lic  conception  to  give  to  ('hristianitv  what  it 
has  not,  but  Christianity  has  much  to  give  to  the  others.  It  unites  and  con- 
summates out  of  its  own  given  light  all  the  theistic  truth  that  has  been  sought 
and  seen  in  partial  vision  by  sincere  souls  along  the  ages  and  round  the 
world.  And  more,  it  gives  what  they  have  not  -  a  disclo.sure  of  God's 
redeeming  love  anrl  action,  [)resenting  to  mankind  the  way,  the  truth  and  the 
life.     And  we  joy  to  hold  it  and  offer  it  as  the  hope  of  the  world. 

10 


THE  THEOLOCJY  OF  JUDAISM. 

Hy  Rahhi   l.s.vAc  M.  WisK,  D.I). 

The  the(;Iogy  of  Judaism,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  is  a  new  academic 
discipline.  They  maintain  that  Judaism  is  identical  with  legalism, —  a  relig- 
ion of  deeds  without  dogmas.  Theology  is  a  systematic  treatise  on  the  dogmas 
of  anv  relijjion.  There  ct>ukl  l)e  no  theologv  of  Jutlaism.  The  modern  lati- 
tudinarians  and  syncrelists  on  their  i)art  maintain  wc  need  more  religion 
and  less  theologv,  ur  no  theol<»gy  at  all,  deeds  an<l  no  creeds.  For  religion 
is  undetinable  and  purely  subject ive  ;  theology  defines  and  casts  free  senti- 
ments into  dictatorial  words.  Religion  unites  and  theology  divides  the 
human  family  not  sekU)in  into  hostile  factions. 

Research  and  rcHcction  antagonize  these  objections.  They  lead  to 
conviction,  bt>th  historically  and  psychologically.  'iruth  unites  and 
appeases  ;  ern^r  begets  antagonism  and  fanaticism.  Krror,  whether  in  the 
spontaneous  belief  or  in  the  scieiitilic  formulas  of  theologv,  is  the  cause  of 
the  distracting  factionalism  in  the  tran>ceiulental  realm.  IVuth  well  defined 
is  the  most  successful  arbitrator  among  menial  conibalanls.  it  seems,  there- 
fore, the  best  method  to  uiiite  the  human  family  in  harnionv,  f)eace  and  good 
will  is  to  construct  a  rational  and  humane  sy>tem  of  theoh>gv,  as  free  from 
error  as  po^sible,  clearly  delincd  and  appealing  directly  to  the  reason  and 
conscience  of  all  normal  men.  Research  and  reflection  in  the  field  of  Israel's 
literature  and  liist«.iry  produce  the  conviction  that  a  code  of  laws  is  no  relig- 
ion. Yet  legall^m  and  observances  are  but  one  ft)rm  of  Judaism.  The 
underlying  principles  and  doctrines  are  essentially  Judaism,  and  these  are 
material  to  the  theology  of  Judaism,  and  these  are  essentially  dogmatic. 

Scriptures  from  the  first  to  the  last  page  advance  the  doctrine  of  divine 
inspiration  and  revelation.  Ratit^cinate  this  as  you  may,  it  always  centers 
in  the  j)roposition  :  There  exists  an  interrelation  and  a  faculty  of  inter- 
communication in  the  nature  of  that  universal,  prior  and  superior  IJeing  and 
the  individualized  being  called  man ;  and  this  also  is  a  dogma. 

Scriptures  teach  that  the  Supreme  Being  is  also  Sovereign  Providence. 
He  provides  sustenance  for  all  that  stand  in  need  of  it.  He  foresees  and 
foreordains  all,  shapes  the  destinies  and  disposes  the  affairs  of  man  and 
mankind,  and  takes  constant  cognizance  of  their  doings.  He  is  the  law- 
giver, the  judge  and  the  executor  of  his  laws.  Press  all  this  to  the  ultimate 
abstraction  and  formulate  it  as  you  may,  it  always  centers  in  the  proposi- 
tion of  "Die  sittliche  Weltordnung,"  the  universal,  moral,  just,  benevolent 
and  beneficent  theocracy,  which  is  the  cause,  the  source  and  textbook  of  all 
canons  of  ethics ;  and  this  again  is  a  dogma. 
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Scriptures  teach  that  virtue  and  rii(hlec»usness  are  rewarded;  vice, 
misdeeds,  crimes,  sins  arc  punished,  inasmuch  as  they  are  free-will  actions 
of  man  ;  and  adds  thereto  that  tlie  free  and  benevolent  Deity,  under  certain 
conditions,  pardons  sin,  iniquity  and  transgression.  Here  is  an  apparent 
contradiction  between  justice  and  grace  in  liic  Supreme  lieing.  l*ress  this 
to  its  ultimate  abstraction,  furmuiate  it  a>  v<>u  mav,  and  vou  will  always 
arrive  at  some  proposition  concerning  atonement;   and  this  als(j  is  a  dogma. 

As  far  back  intt>  the  twilight  of  myths,  the  early  dawn  of  human  rea- 
son, as  the  origin  of  religious  knowledge  was  traced,  mankind  was  in  pos- 
session of  four  dogma^.  Thev  were  alwavs  present  in  men's  con.sciousness, 
although  philosophv  ha>  not  tliscovered  the  antecedents  of  the  svllogism 
of  which  these  are  the  conclusions.  The  exceptions  are  oidv  such  tribes, 
clans,  or  individuals  as  had  not  yet  become  con.scious  of  their  ()wn  senti- 
ments, not  being  crvslalli/ed  into  conce[)tions.  and  in  consecjuence  thereof 
had  no  wonls  to  express  them;  but  those  are  verv  rare  exceptions.  These 
four  dogmas  are  : 

1.  There  exi.sls  -in  one  or  more  forms  of  being  -a  superior  being, 
living,  mightier  and  higher  than  anv  other  being  known  or  imagined. 
(P'.xistence  of  (iod.) 

2.  There  is  in  the  nature  of  this  supeiior  ]>eing.  and  in  the  nature  of 
man,  the  capacity  and  desire  «>f  mutual  ^ympathv,  inter  relation  and  inter- 
communication.    (Revelation  and  worship.) 

3.  The  gootl  and  the  right,  the  true  and  the  l>eautiful,  are  desirable; 
the  oppo>iles  thereof  are  detestable  and  repugnant  to  the  superior  l)eing 
anil  to  man.      (Conscience,  etliics,  and  iothelics.) 

4.  There  exists  for  man  a  state  of  felicitv  or  torment  beyond  this  state 
of  mundane  life.      (Innuoitality,  reward,  or  punishment.) 

These  four  dogmas  of  the  human  family  are  the  postulate  of  all  the- 
ologv  and  theologies,  and  they  are  axiomatic.  'Thev  re(}uire  no  proof,  for 
what  all  men  alwavs  knew  is  self-evident  :  and  no  proof  can  be  adduced  to 
them,  for  they  are  transcendent.  Thilosopliy,  with  its  apparatuses  and 
methods  of  cogitation,  cannot  reach  them,  cannot  expound  them,  cannot 
negate  them,  and  none  ever  did  prove  such  negatit)n  satisfactorily,  even  to 
the  individual  reasoner  himself. 

All  systems  of  theology  are  built  on  the.se  four  postulates.  They  differ 
onlv  in  the  definitions  of  the  quiildity,  the  extension  and  expansion  of  these 
dogmas  in  accordance  with  the  progression  or  retrogression  of  different 
ages  and  countries.  'They  differ,  in  their  derivation  of  doctrine  or  dogma 
from  the  main  p(jstulates ;  their  reduction  to  practice  in  ethics  and  worship, 
forms  and  formulas ;  their  methods  of  application  to  human  affairs,  and 
their  notions  of  obligation,  accountability,  hope  or  fear. 

These  accumulated  differences  in  the  various  systems  of  theology, 
inasmuch  as  they  are  not  logically  contained  in  these  postulates,  are  sub- 
ject to  criticism ;  an  appeal  to  reason  is  always  legitimate,  a  rational  justih- 
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cation  i.>»  rc(jiii>itc.  'I'lio  arxuinc-nts  aiivaiu'cd  in  all  these  cases  are  not 
always  ;i|)|>calj»  In  ilu- stan<lanl  nf  ica.s«)n  -ihcrcfurc  the  (li^agreeIneIlt8 — - 
they  arc  nm.sily  hi^t^>ricaI.  "  Wiuitcvcr  wc  h;ivc  not  from  the  knowledge  of 
all  niankin«l  \vc  have  fiiun  the  kuowleilne  nf  a  very  respcclahle  portion  of 
it  in  our  h«»ly  l)onk>  ami  >aiie«l  traililiMii>  "  i>  ihe  main  ari^umenl.  So  each 
svstem  f>f  iheoioiiy.  in  a««  lar  a>  it  iliffers  from  olliers.  relie>  for  proof  of  its 
jiarlieiiiar  et»nieption>  ant!  kni»\vleilne>  on  il>  trailitions.  written  or  unwrit- 
ten, a>  t)u-  knouhMli^e  nf  a  portitiii  oi  m.inkiMil  ;  .so  e.ivh  particular  tlieol- 
o/j[v  <lej)en<ls  on  it>  snunc^. 

So  aUo  (lo(.'>  Judai-^m.  It  i>  l>a>(.-<i  iipi>n  the  fom  postulates  of  all 
thcoli>t(v,  arul  in  jiistilii  aiioii  nl  if-  (.•\tiMi--i'»n>  ;mi<I  e\]»;insions,  its  derivation 
of  doctrine  and  dMynia  l?«>ni  lln-  iiKiiii  [>i«-lid;»t«'>.  its  entire  development,  it 
|joint>  to  its  souico  and  ii.idiii<>n:-.  .md  .it  \  jiinii.o  tinu-s  also  to  the  standard 
of  rea.son.  not,  h'»\vevei,  till  the  j«hil«i-,i.plu.-is  plowed  it  to  reason  in  self- 
defense  ;  hcc.iiise  it  Ll.iiinr'l  l!ie  di\i:ic  aiiiliniiiv  lor  i!>  .vnuu'es,  higher  than 
which  there  i.>  none,     Aii-l  >"  wc  liavr  airi\cd  al  oiir  >iiliie<.l. 

We  kno\\  what  lh«-'>lM-;\  i-s,  so  we  Miii.>t  defiiir  lu-ic  onK  what  Judaism 
is.  Judaism  i>  the  cuMii>IeK  nl  l.-si\ul\^  rrliiii'uis  ventiment.-*  ratiocinated  to 
conceptions  in  harmonv  willi  it>  Icli'i\i>iiv-  ( Ind  c<'L(iiiiiiin. 

These  coMcepli«'n>  in;id<-  jicmianrMt  in  the  (•on>ciiiiivm'.^s  of  this  people 
are  the  reliL(i'»M>  l;?i'»w  U(1l;(.->  whii.li  toini  the  >iil>>tiatuin  t<t  the  theohigv  of 
Judaism.  Die  I  h-M.di  ni.iiiiiaJii-^  tli.U  it-  "lra^.li!nv:  and  canon  "  are  divine. 
Man's  knowii.d'je  of  ihi'liue.ind  tin-  '.j.f).!  ,...iiif-  diui'tK-  t«i  human  rea- 
stin  and  c<»n>cience  (wlii».h  i.»  uninn-,  i.,i!-  ic.i.-<'ii)  fr.ini  the  supreme  and 
universal  rea.'.«.>n,  the  nl».-oluleIv  liiu-  and  :^-» nl  ;  ni  it  <  .»mic.««  to  him  indirectly 
from  the  same  Source  l'\' ilie  ni.inifesiatiiin-  -d  nature,  tlit-  facts  «»f  history 
and  man's  power  ol  inducti'iii.  Tln-^  piin».iplr  i^  in  lunl'Tmilv  with  the 
sec«.)nd  po.^iuiate  (d  tiieoloL'v,  and  it>  e\tensii'n  in  haininiiN-  with  the  .stand- 
ard of  reast.Mi. 

All  knowledLie  of  (;,id  and  hi>  atti iliule-,  thi:  \\\w.  and  the  ltooiI,  came 
t«)  man  by  successive  re\elatii)n.-,  nf  the  indiirct  kifid  Inst,  which  we  m,iy 
call  natural  revdatinn,  and  the  direct  kind  afterward,  which  we  may  call 
transcendental  revelation  ;  l)t>lh  thc>e  revelations  cnniiernini,'  (Itid  and  his 
sulistanlial  attrihutes,  lo^ethci  with  their  historical  i,^-nesis,  ari-  recorded  in 
the  Thor.ih  in  the  Se\en  llolv  Names  of  (jnd,  to  which  inither  juophet  nor 
pliilo.»«»pher  in  I>raid  added  even  one,  and  all  «d  which  (i»nstantlv  reinir  in 
all  Hebrew  liter.it ure. 

What  we  call  the  (lod  <if  revelation  is  acluailv  inti-iuled  to  desivjnate 
(tod  a.^  made  known  in  the  tran>cendcntal  revelation.-*  im  ludinu  the  .succes- 
sive (.iod-i«lea>  nf  natur.d  revelation.  His  attributes  of  revelation  are  maile 
known  onlv  in  thn^^r  passages  nf  the  'Ihiirah,  in  which  he  himself  is  rcp'iMed 
to  have  ^pnken  in  nian  nf  himself,  his  name  and  his  attributes,  and  nnl  bv 
any  in«luction  or  reference  from  anv  law.  slorv  or  d«>ini:  asiribed  to  (jod 
anywhere.      The  prophets  only  ex[>and  or  define  those  concej)tion>  nf   Deity 
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which  these  passajjcs  of  direct  transcendental  revelation  in  the  Thorah 
contain.  There  exists  no  other  srmrce  from  which  to  derive  the  cognition 
of  the  God  of  revelation. 

Whatever  theorv  f>r  i)racticc  is  contrary  or  contradictory  to  Israel's  God- 
cognition  can  have  no  place  in  the  theology  of  Judaism.  It  comprises 
necessarily  : 

The  doctrine  concerning  providence,  its  relations  to  the  individual,  the 
nations  and  mankind.  This  includes  the  doctrine  of  covenant  between  God 
and  man,  (}od  and  the  fathers  of  the  nation,  (iod  and  the  people  of  Israel  or 
the  election  of  Israel. 

The  doctrine  concerning  atonement.  Arc  sins  expiated,  forgiven  or 
pard(med,  ami  what  arc  tlie  conditions  or  means  for  such  ex])iation  of  sins  ? 

This  leads  us  l<i  the  <loctrinc  of  divine  worship  generally,  its  obligatory 
nature,  its  [)ropcr  means  and  furins,  its  suhjective  or  objective  import,  which 
includes  also  the  precepts  concerning  l»olv  season^,  holv  places,  holy  convo- 
cations, and  consecrate«l  or  specially  appfiiiited  persons  to  conduct  such 
divine  worship,  and  the  >tan<lanl  t(»  (li.stini(uish  ct)nscientiouslv  in  the  Thorah 
the  laws,  statutes  and  nrdinames  wliich  went  originally  intended  to  be  always  * 
obligatory,  from  those  which  were  ori^iiiallv  intende<l  f»)r  a  certain  time  and 
place,  ami  under  special  circumstances. 

The  doctrine  coiicernim,'  the  human  will;  is  it  free,  conditioned  or  con- 
trolled by  reason,  faith  or  an\  other  agenrv  t  This  imhules  the  postulate  of 
ethics. 

The  duty  and  aecountabilitv  of  man  in  all  his  relations  to  God,  man  and 
himself,  to  his  nation  and  to  his  gi»vernnunt  and  to  the  whole  of  the  human 
family.  This  includes  the  duty  we  one  l<>  the  pa>t,ln  that  whi<'h  the  process 
of  history  (levelo|>ed  and  tfstablished. 

This  lea<ls  to  the  doctrine  coiuerniiiLT  1  he  liitme  of  niaiiUind,  the  ulti- 
mate of  the  historical  process,  to  culuiinate  in  a  hii^'hn  ni  lower  status  of 
humanity.  This  inclu«les  the  «jiie^li"ii  of  perfeelihiiiu-  nt  human  nature  and 
the  possibilities  it  contains,  which  eslal'lishe>  a  stan«lar<l  ol  dulv  we  owe  to 
the  futtire. 

The  tloitrifies  c  <inceiiiiiivr  pe!-^'»iial  iniiih'!  talit  \ .  IuIuh"  rewaitl  and  pun- 
ishnu'nl.  the  mean^  i»\-  whi<  h  sui  h  imm'Ttalitv  i.-*  attainni,  the  eonditinn  un 
which  il  <lep'.M».ls,  what  insures  reward  oi  punishmcii!. 

The  th(M)|ii^v  (»l  Judaism  ii  a  s\>tematic  slrurlun.'  must  sohe  these 
|>roblems  on  the  ba.-^is  (»f  Israel's  ( io(l  e«ii,'nrti«>n.  This  beim,'  the  liii,'hest  in 
man's  coj^niiiou,  the  soluti<m  of  all  problems  up)n  tiiis  basis,  etM.lesiastical, 
ethical  «»r  irt  eschatoloi^ry,  must  be  final  in  theiiloifv,  provided  the  judi^ment 
which  leads  to  this  sulution  is  not  erroneous.  An  einuieous  ludLfment  from 
true  antecedeuts  i>  possibK-.  In  such  case>  the  first  safei;uard  is  an  appeal 
to  reason,  and  the  sec<ind.  though  n<ii  secondary,  is  an  appeal  to  holy  writ 
and  its  best  commentaries.  Wherever  ihcM:  two  .lulhorities  agree,  reason 
and  holy  writ,  that   the  solution  of  a iiv -problem    frtmi  the  basis  of  Israel's 
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God-ci)f{nillc}n   is  currvct.  cuttituile   in  cnlablislied.  tlif  ultimati;  Milulion  is 

This  is  (hi-  structure  'if  a  systum.itif  thunlriKy:  Israi'l's  <iiicl-i:ojiiii(i(in  is 
the  suhslratum,  tho  snh.stanco ;  licily  writ  unci  tlit  slaiiihirit  i>i  icasmi  ;ire  tin- 
desiderata,  and  tiie  faculty  i>!  reason  is  Iht  a[i|>ar.ilus  di  solve  the  problems 
whith  in  their  unity  :ire   I'lic   theoiouy   of  Ju.laism.   liifihct  than  which  n.me 
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TIVE   REVELATION. 

^  By  Kkv.  Mai'rick  Phili.ii's. 

**The  more  we  go  back,  the  more  we  examine  tlie  germs  of  any 
religion,  tlie  purer  I  l^elievc  we  >hall  find  the  conceptions  oi  the  Deity." — 
Max  Mullkr. 

The  Ancient  Religion  of  India  i.s  levcalcd  in  t,he  Vedas.  The  Vedas 
contain  three  strata  of  literature  extending  over  a  period  •>{  more  than  a 
thousand  years,  viz.:  The  Mauthi\u,  the  oItle>t  hymns;  the  Brahmanas, 
■treatises  on  ritualism;  and  the  (Y(tni.^/itiii>,  pliilosophical  disquisitions. 
Each  of  these  marks  a  distinct  period  in  the  develc»pnu'nt  of  religion.  To 
do  ju.stice,  therefore,  t<<  the  subject  of  thi>  pa])er,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
trace  the  Vedic  doctrine  of  I'heology.  ('osmology.  Anthropology  and  Sote- 
riology  in  each  of  these  periods,  and  to  point  out  what  light  they  throw  on 
the  Bible  doctrine  of  a  "  I'rimitive  Revelation."  Space,  however,  will  not 
f)ennit  me  to  do  more  than  to  trace  rouj.;hly  the  first,  vi/.,  the  \'edic  doctrine 
of  God,  and  to  .show  that  it  can  be  much  mure  rationallv  acc<»unted  for  on 
the  .suppositiim  that  it  i^  a  "  Reminiscence  "  than  on  the  supposition  that  it 
'S  an  evolution. 

The  Manthi'ds  brini^^  before  us  the  ancient  Hindus,  then  called  .Aryans, 
wor^hiping  the  elements  of  nature  a>.  lirifiii  ptrsons,  such  as  Dvaus,  the 
bright  sky;  Varuna.  the  all-embracing  tirmament ;  Indra.  the  cloudv  atmos- 
phere; Surya,  the  >un  ;  l.'shas,  the  dawn,  and  I'ritliivi,  the  broad  earth. 
Hence  their  wor.ship  is  denominated  "  I'hysinialry.'  I'his  term,  however, 
does  not  cover  the  whole  ground.  Their  wor.ship  included  the  elements  <d 
nature  and  something  nu»re  :  it  included  the  natural  and  the  >upernatural 
so  blended  as  to  be  indistinguishable.  Were  it  all  nature,  there  would  l»c 
n«j  room  for  personitlcatjon,  f«»r  peisonification  implies  the  knowledge  of  a 
person,  and  the  personification  of  a  natural  «>bject  a>  an  ohitil  of  li.'orship^ 
implies  the  concej)l,  more  or  less  clear,  of  what  we  call  (lod. 

'I'he  lecognitiuii  of  the  >upiMnatural  in  the  natural  is  the  roult  of  that 
tendencv  deepiv  rooted  in  humanity  which  imj>el>  man  eyervv\here  to  seek 
and  to  worship  some  beiny  or  beings  greater  than  himself.  Hence  he  grows 
into  religion  as  naturally  and  unconsciously  as  he  grows  into  manhood.  He 
no  sooner  wakes  into  the  consciousness  that  he  is  a  being  separate  from 
nature  than  he  feels  his  ilependence  up»)n.  ami  moral  lelationshij)  to,  some 
Being  above  nature  to  whom  he  owes  homage.  This  is  the  first  sense  of  the 
(ioilhead,  the  sr//s/t<  ;///////;//-.  "a  sense  divine  of  .something  interfused,"  a 
Copyrij/ht,  1893,  by  J.  II.  li. 

29b 
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sense  the  result  not  of  rcasonint;,  nor  of  t;ener;ilization.  l)ut  an  immediate 
perception  as  real  and  irresistil)ie  as  that  of  the  Ktjo.  And  as  man  is  con- 
scious of  tile  I\t(o  l)cfore  Ivnovvinjuj  what  man  is,  so  he  is  conscious  of  the 
supernatural,  before  knowini;  what  God  is.  'I'his  is  necessarily  a  very  vague 
and  incomplete  idea  of  the  Godhead,  so  vayue  as  to  elude  definition  and  so 
incomplete  as  not  to  Ije  named.'  The  Pelasgians,  according  to  Herodotus, 
worshiped  gods  without  having  names  for  any  of  them;  and  the  ancient 
Germans,  according  to  Tacitus,  worshiped  God  as  "that  .secret  thing  known 
only  by  rev<?rence." -^  Many  of  the  Vedic  hards  express  their  consciousness 
of  him  by  the  phrase,  "  riiat."  and  '*  That-one."  'Thev  knew  that  he  is, 
but  where  antl  how  they  knew  nf>t.  and  hence  thev  tried  to  find  him  in  the 
phenomena  of  nature. 

B.it  though  thev  knew  not  God  as  a  personal  iieing  distinct  from 
natural  phenomena,  ihev  posses>ed  a  wonderful  knowledge  of  the  actions 
and  attributes  which  preeminentlv  belong  to  him.  Thev  ascribed  to  the 
j)ersoniried  elements  of  nature  liie  functions  of  Creator,  Preserver  and 
Ruler;  and  the  attributes  of  infinity,  omniscience,  omnipotence,  immortality, 
righteousness,  holine.«<s  and  mercv.  The  content  of  this  knowledge  is  far 
more  definite  an<l  extensive  than  that  furni.shed  by  the  sinsus  numiuis. 
The  question  then  arises  ilow  did  thev  ac<juire  this  knf>wledge  ?  An 
answer  to  this  (piestion  will  make  clear  the  correctness  of  our  definition  of 
the  "first  sense  of  the  (iodhead."  ami  the  means  bv  which  it  was  developed 
so  as  to  embrace  the  charnclei  i>tii.s  of  the  l)eilv. 

'There  are  onlv  three   ^n'^wl'^^  c<'ii(-cival)Ie 

'Thev  ac'juired  it  (i)  b\  intuition;  or  yi\  bv  e\})erience ;  or  (3)  1)V 
revelation. 

\.      Did  thev  acf|nire  it  i>\   intuition  ? 

We  have  stated  aheadvwh.it  knowledge  of  God  we  conceive  man 
capable  of  ac-iuiiing  i»\  intuition,  vi/.  :  a  vaune  indefinite  idea  of  the 
supernatural  in  the  natuial.  of  >oine  beinir  above  himself  on  whom  he 
depends,  and  whom  he  should  worshij).  l>ut  who  that  being  is,  and  what 
his  attributes  are,  he  ha>  n<i  means  of  knowing.  * 

I  "III  p«  ri.fi\  iii^'  iIk:  Infmitf- VM-  luitlicr  count,  nor  iiic;i««iiir.  nor  compare,  nor  name. 
Wc  know  not  wli.u  if  is.  Imu  wr  kiuns  that  it  is.  Iictausc  \vc  actually  feci  it  and  are  brought  in 
contaiM  with  it." — Ma  i  Mit/i'ir'A  liihhi')t  Lt\  t  nrt-s. 

-'  Pt  01  II  iii>f:it   II, 1  HI  ill  if- It. ">  ti/>/',i:,tnt  .mc  >i  tuiii  illuii  ijucd  Si^la   fCT'crt'niia  Tidcnt. 

"  IJt>i(l»  s  that  (Uliriitc  LonMiionsmss  of  wliicli  lojjic  formulates  the  laws,  there  is  also  an 
indrfniitc  cons^  inusiifss  \\hi»  h  (.annot  Ik-  formulalt-d.  Besides  complete  thoui,'hts,  and  besides 
the  thoufc;lits  w  liich  tliou^'h  iiuornpI<tt^  admit  of  completion;  there  are  thoujjhts  which  it  is 
impossibk-  to  complete  and  yet  whicli  are  still  real,  in  tlie  sense  that  tfiey  arc  normal  affec- 
tions of  tlie  mind. — Ueybftt  Sponcr,  F.R.S. 

.iThe  religions  sentiment  whiih  im|K-!s  men  tol»eIieve  in  and  worship  a  Supreme  Being  is 
an  evidence  of  Iiis  existence,  but  not  an  exhibition  of  his  character.  The  conviction  that  an 
hiflnite  Beinj;  exists  seems  forced  upon  us  by  tlie  mntiifest  incompleteness  of  our  finite 
knowledije,  but  we  have  no  rational  means  whatever  of  determining  wliat  is  the  nature  of  that 
Being. — MamcL 
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If  this  be  correct,  it  follows  that  the  ancient  Hindus  (iid  not  acquire 
their  knowledge  of  the  divine  functions  and  attributes  by  intuition. 

In  order  to  test  the  vali^lity  of  this  position,  let  us  sup|Kjse  that  man 
possesses  a  power  of  intuition  transcending  that  of  the  se»sus  nuniinis,  by 
means  of  which  he  is  able,  so  to  sj)eak,  to  gaze  immediately  on  God  ;  and 
to  this  power  let  us  ascribe  the  Vcilic  knowledge  of  the  divine  functions 
and  attributes.  No  one  will  doubt,  I  pre>unie,  that  in  a  mental  intuition  of 
this  kind,  it  is  inconceivable  that  one  can  ac(|uirc  knowledge  of  the  divine 
functions  and  attributes  without  at  the  .same  time  acipiiring  knowledge  of 
the  divine  person  to  whom  they  belong.  It  is  historically  true,  however, 
that  the  ancient  Hindus  did  not  know  Otxl  as  a  person  distinct  from  nature, 
they  only  knew  his  functions  and  attributes,  which  they  applied  indiscrimi- 
nately to  all  the  gods  of  their  Tantlieoii,  the  personified  elements  of  nature. 
All  these  gods  are  alike  su|)renie.  creators,  preservers,  omnipotent,  benefi- 
cent, immortal.  "Among  you.  O  (1<)<U.  there  is  none  that  is  small,  none 
that  is  young;  for  all  are  great  indeed."      (K.V.  viii.  30.) 

It  might  be  aflirnied  that  the  personality  of  Go<l  was  originally  appre- 
hended by  man,  and  that  in  ct)urse  of  time  it  gradually  faded  away  from  his 
memory  till  nothing  was  left  but  the  divine  attributes. 

This  is  incon>istent  with  the  supposition  that  man  possesses  a  power  of 
intuition  transcending  that  of  the  si-f/s/fs  imniinis.  For  a.s  long  as  man  is 
consci<»us,  he  must  be  conscious  «>f  that  jxiwer.  and  if  that  pt)wer  once  sup- 
plied him  with  the  knowledge  of  (iod  and  his  attributes,  there  is  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  it  will  not  alwavs  do  so. 

Again,  had  the  ancient  Hindus  acjuired  their  knowledge  of  the  divine 
functions  an<l  attributes  bv  intuition,  whivii  intuition  insolves  a  knowledge 
of  the  divine  Person,  ami  assumiuiZ  that  tin-  uiental  powers  anil  the  spiritual 
necessities  of  man  are  siniilai  everywiiere,  \Ne  must  suj)pose  that  other 
nations  would  have  acquired  diviiu-  kno\viedg«"  in  liie  same  wav.  There  is 
no  fact,  however,  better  known  t<»  the  studiiits  of  anc:ienl  religions  than 
that  no  individuals,  much  less  nati«»ns,  when  lelt  !•.  themselves,  have  ever 
acquired  anything  like  a  clear  and  certain  coiueption  of  a  Supreme  Being 
distinct  from  nature.  "Lven  IMato  did  not  make  his  way  up  to  the  idea  of 
a  divine,  self-conscious,  personal  being;  nor  di.stinctly  propoun<l  the  cpies- 
tion  of  the  personalitv  of  (.»oil.  It  is  true  that  Arist«)tle  niaintainetl,  more 
definitelv  than  IMalo,  that  the  I>eity  must  be  a  personal  Heing.  lUit  even  for 
him  it  w.vs  not  absolute,  free  creative  power,  but  one  limile<l  bv  primordial 
matter;  not  the  wiirld's  Creat«)r,  but  only  c)ne  who  gave  shape  to  the  rude 
materials,  and  so  n«)t  truiv  absolute." 

II.  If  the  ancient  Hindus  ditl  not  acqiiiio  their  knowledge  of  the 
divine  funetit»ns  and  attiibutes  inluitivelv.  did  tli(?v  acquire  it  empiricallv? 

We  acquire  knowledge  by  experience  ;  bv  what  we  >ee,  hear  and  feel. 
And  the  conclusions  of  experience  are  wider  than  its  data.  /.".  i;.,  we  have 
the  concepts  of  infinite  space   and  time  as  inferences   irom.  or  intuition  by. 
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the  finite  space  and  time  supplied  to  us  by  the  senses.  When  we  hiok  back 
into  space  as  far  as  we  can  see,  we  can  neither  fix  its  beginning  nor  its  end- 
ing. And  when  we  contemplate  time,  whether  we  look  backward  or  for- 
ward, there  is  always  a  beyond  and  a  before.  Hoth  time  and  space  are  to 
us  boundless,  intinite.'  Therefore  there  is  no  tt  f^riori  reason  why  the  ancient 
Hindus  should  ncjt  have  acfjuired  their  knowledge  of  the  divine  attiibutes 
and  functions  by  the  impressions  of  sense  and  the  reflections  of  reason — the 
mind  in  contact  with  the  external  world. ^ 

By  contemj.'lating  the  boundles.sness  of  the  firmament  from  which  the 
dawn  and  the  sun  flash  forth  every  morning,  tliey  might  have  acciuired  the 
concept  of  the  infinite  to  which  they  gave  expression  in  the  goddess 
Aditi.^ 

The  regularity  with  which  the  heavenly  bodies  move,  the  succession  of 
day  and  night,  and  the  periodical  recurrence  of  the  seasons  within  the  sphere 
of  Varuna,  the  Heaven-Ciod,  might  have  su^'gested  the  idea  that  he  is  the 
ruler  of  all  things,  visiVde  an«l  invisible,  whose  laws  (vratas)  are  fixed  and 
unassailable. 

The  permanence  of  the  firmament  as  contrasted  with  the  visible  move- 
ments of  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  the  clouds,  storms,  and  the  changes  and 
bustle  of  this  noisy  world,  might  have  originated  the  idea  of  undecaving 
(agara),  immortal  (amarta),  or  eternal.-* 

Again,  when  contemplating  the  I  leaven-Ciod  enthroned  high  above  the 
earth,  with  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars  as  eyes  j)enctraling  the  darkness  and 
seeing  all  that  take^  place  in  the  world  below,  what  is  more  natural  than 
that  they  should  call  him  usura  I'i^i'adeva'^,  the  aliknowing  spirit  or  the 
Omniscient  ?5 

Moreover,  perieiving  that  light  and  form,  color  an<l  beauty,  emerge 
every  morning  from  a  glooip  in  which  all  objects  seemed  confounded,  the 
old  Aryans  miyht  have  supj^osed  that  in  like  manner  the  brightness,  order, 
and  beauty  of  the  world  had  sprung  from  darkness,  in  which  the  elements 
of  all  things  had  existed  in  indistinguishable  chaos.''  .And  since  it  is  the 
sun  that  disperses  the  darkness  of  the  night  and  gives  back  to  man  the 
heaven   and   the  earth  every  morning,  it  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  how  they 

>  Hol)l.>cs  calls  tfic  ide.T  of  tlu-  InfiniU'  .in  absurd  speech,  l)^•l■au^c  wc  }>avc  no  conception 
of  anything  we  call  Infinite.  ( I^-viatfian.)  W'liat  Herl>erf  Spemer  says  alxHit  the  ''Afiso- 
hitc"  is  an  answer  to  Holihes.  siihstitutint'  tlie  '*  Infinite"  for  the  "  Ah«^^hitc."  To  say  that 
wc  Ci^nnot  know  the  Infinite  is  by  implications  to  affirnj  that  tfiere  is  an  Infinite.  In  the  very 
denial  of  a  power  to  learn  what  the  Infinite  is,  tliere  lies  hidden  the  assumption  that  it  is.  and 
the  making  of  this  assninption  proves  tlr«t  the  Infinite  has  l>cen  present  to  the  mind,  not  ai 
nothing,  but  as  something. 

2Christlieb,  "  M(Klcrn  Doubt  and  Christian  Belief." 

3R.  V.  II.  27,  10;  V.  85,  3;  V.  II.  87.  6;  III.  54,  18. 

4R.  V.  70,  1-2. 

5R.  V.  Vni.,42,  I. 

<JR.  V.  X.  129. 
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ini^lit  liave  coiidu(le«l  that  the  sun  Vimu^ht  them  forth  from  the  original 
chaos,  and  hence  that  lie  is  their  Creat(»r.' 

Lastly,  by  applying  superlative  epithets  to  the  sun  it  would  become 
supreme,  "(irxi  among  gods  and  the  tlivine  leader  of  all  the  gods,"  and  so 
the  concept  of  Omnipotence  might  have  been  formed.* 

In  this  way,  it  i>  conceivable  that  the  functions  of  Creator,  Preserver, 
and  Ruler;  an<l  the  attributes  of  Infinity,  Omniscience,  Omnipotence,  and 
Eternity  might  have  been  emi)irically  acrjuired.  And  as  it  is  natural  to  sup- 
po^e  that  all  the  excellent  (jualities  of  which  man  is  conscious  to  exist  in 
himself  must  necessarily  exist  in  the  same  manner,  but  in  an  infinitely 
higher  degree,  in  the  object  of  his  worship,  we  may  conceive  that  thus  the 
moral  attributes  of  I  lolines.s.  Justice,  Mercy,  Love,  and  Goodness  ascribed 
to  God  might  have  been  ac«juired. 

When  we  say  that  the  knowledge  of  God's  attributes  and  functions 
might  have  been  ac(]uiretl  empirically,  we  must  remend)er  that  this  is  con- 
ceivable bv  us,  who,  ti/r('^i</v  /^oySt^.^in^  that  l:no:i'It't/^i\  URING  it  to  the 
contttHphition  of  natunil  f^ln nonhtui.  It  was  very  different  with  the  ancient 
Hindus,  for  they  <  i  hvf^othtsi  had  no  such  antecetlent  knowledge.  All  that 
thev  had  wa>  the  coii>ciou.sues>  of  the  supernatural  in  the  natural,  which 
thev  c(»uld  neither  deline  nor  separate,  ami  which  con>e<picntly  they  wor- 
shij>ed  together  with  the  nalurul.  Is  it  {.mbable.  then,  that  they,  J/tfr/miT 
ivith  that  con$Kioii:ii<>s  on/'y,  elalxMated  tlieir  kiMiwle-lge  of  the  divine  func- 
tions and  attribute.^  from  the  inij)ie»i<>iKs  of  .xen.sc  and  the  reflections  of 
reason  ? 

Lei  us  suppo^e  that  they  ilid  so:  and  it  foUow.s  that  tliey  possessed  a 
power  of  abstraction  and  generalization  eijual  to  tiiat  of  the  best  thinkers  in 
anv  age.  There  is  notliing  a  prii.'n  impo.sihlc  in  this,  but  we  may  reason- 
ablv  ask  :  I.  Is  the  possession  ot  such  a  powci  consistent  with  the  historical 
fact  that  thev  were  not  consci(»us  (,f  the  contradiction  involved  in  the  ascrip- 
tion «»f  intinite  atiiibules  to  many  individual.s  .■* '■  Tiiis  contradiction  can 
neither  be  resolved  into  nun-  rxa^r iterated  expressions  utteretl  in  the  ecstatic 
fervor  of  i»raver  and  juaisr.  \v>\  to  different  ei'ocliv,.  or  diversities  of  wor- 
.■ship.  for  it  is  the  eliiet  charat  lei  isije  of  the  whole  \'edic  1  het)logy,  as  strik- 
ingly expresstrd  bv  Prof.  Max  Miiller,  "  Each  GcmI  i.s  tt)  the  mind  of  the  sup- 
pliant as  i,'<mm1  ;i-,  ;ill  tin   i:o<l>.      He  is  frit  at  tlie  time  as  .supu-me  and  abso- 

'  R.  \'.  1.  II  -,.  1 :  \'.  i:-.  |. 

-  K.  \  .  1    ^  ..  u,:  VIII.  I  ..  I.-. 

Sr<-  \\:i\  M'illi.r^  Hit.!)(ii    l.«i  fiiii->. 

■:  Ir  isilrar  il..it  tin- :iiithi'rs  nt  tin  Iiynins  Ii.hI  ?i«.f  .itt.iiivd  ii»  .i  (Il^t1lUM  loyic.al  comprc- 
li«  nsioii  t.f  till"  I  iiar.i.  rnisiii  s  v\!iii  h  tliry  :i-<.rilio  to  rhr  «)lijfit»  (if  fluir  a(l'.)rati'.>n.  On  the 
oiif  hniid.  till-  :ittrilniti-'»  <>t  Iiiliiiitv, '  *niMi|H»f«Mii  o.  (^niiiiprfsfiii.o  ;ir«*  as«  riln-d  ii»  diff'Ttint  bcin^^s 
or  lo  till'  >.imi-  Ik  i-U'  iiiiilrr  vnrioii'-  iiamts  oj  I'linislm.  Sk.jmla,  liralinia,  nir.inya).'.irl)ha,etc. 
.Viul  yt  t  in  othi-r  jila' «-s  fli«-'C  ipi.ilitirs  arr  r^  pr(-«'iifi-'l  Niihji-i.-t  tn  limitations,  and  those  divine 
lK:ini,"<  tlu-nis*  lvi«.  ar«- -  li'l  I'l  f.vp  ui(ll>\  l'»>xl.  t-)  hr  prinlin  id  tnun  ■•tht-r  lu-ings  (as  Punisha 
frDHl  Viraj}  ti>  1m;  «.:u  riiicrd.  to  l>i-  pTodii<  «-d  from  tapas  or  to  \\>  rforni  tapas.  Atftir's  Sttus- 
kfit  /'t.tfs,  Vol.  \'.  p.  41  r. 
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lute,  in  spite  of  the  necessary  limitations,  which  to  our  mind  a  plurality  of 
gods  must  entail  on  every  single  (jod." 

2.  Is  the  possession  of  tins  power  consistent  with  the  historical  fact  that 
the  ancient  Hindus  never  grasped  the  idea  of  God  as  a  personal  Being  dis- 
tinct from  naturt'/  In  obedience  to  the  imperious  law  of  the  human  mind 
which  leads  it  to  logical  unity  they  discarded  the  old  devas,  the  old  gods  of 
nature,  and  aftirmed  in  the  Upanishads  the  existence  of  "One  without  a  sec- 
ond," {cka  ez'u  ativitinaiH. ) 

But  this  "one"  is  not  the  unity  of  Religion  which  is  Monotheism,  but 
the  unity  of  philosophy  which  is  Monism.  It  is  Hrahma,  and  Hrahma  is  the 
abstract  totality  of  all  existences.  It  is  not  the  abstract  of  anyone  group  of 
thoughts,  ideas,  <jr  conceptions.  It  is  analogous  to  the  word  existence  in 
Western  Philosophy.  For  that  which  is  common  to  all  thoughts,  ideas,  or 
conceptions,  and  cannot  be  got  rid  i)f,  is  what  we  preilicate  of  existence. 
Dissociated  as  this  becomes  from  each  of  its  modes  by  the  perjietual  changes 
of  those  modes,  it  remains  an  iM<leliiiite  consciou^.^e^s  of  ^<miething  constant 
under  all  modes  of  being,  ajiarl  from  il>  appearance.  The  Sages  of  the 
Upanishads  grasped  the  idea  of  existence  of  something  constant  under  all 
modes  -which  tliey  called  Hrahma.  Hut  they  went  further.  They  denied  the 
reality  of  all  modes,  regarding  the  world  a>  plienomenal  only,  and  all  things 
therein  fictitious  emanations  from  Hrahma  like  mirage  from  the  ravs  of  the 
sun.  "All  living  things  are  only  the  one  ^elf  lietitiously  limited  to  this  or 
that  fictitious  mind  or  body,  and  return  into  the  self  as  soon  as  the  fictitious 
limitations  disappear."* 

One  cannot  insist  too  str«»ngly  on  the  lli^tinclion  between  the  highest 
abstraction  of  philosophy  and  the  highest  ab.straction  of  religion  ;  for  many 
eminent  writers,  failing  t<j  appreciate  this  ilistinclion,  have  fallen  into  the 
error  of  identifying  the  Monism  of  the  rj)ani.shads  with  the  Monotheism  of 
the  Bible.  Mow  infinitely  the>e  differ  I  need  not  indicate,  but  1  wish  to 
emphasize  the  fact  that  in  proportion  as  the  ancient  Hindus  gave  up  the 
idea  of  God  as  a  living,  energizing,  sympathizing  pers(jn,  they  lost  ground 
from  a  religious  point  of  view.  For  perst>nality  with  all  its  limitations, 
though  far  from  exhibiting  God  as  he  is,  is  yet  truer,  grander,  more  elevat- 
ing, more  religious,  than  those  barren,  vague,  meaningless  abstractions  in 
which  men  babble  nothing  under  the  name  of  the  Infinite.  "  Personal  con- 
scious existence,  limited  though  it  be,  is  yet  the  noblest  of  all  existence  of 
which  men  can  dream,  for  it  is  that  which  knows,  not  that  which  is  known." 
(Mansel.) 

3.  Is  the  supposition  that  the  ancient  Hindus  elaborated  the  divine 
attributes  and  functions  from  the  impressions  of  sense  and  the  reflections  of 
reason,  consistent  with  the  (jrder  of  thought  found  in  the  Vcdas  ?  Man  in 
the  mental,  as  well  as  in  the  physical  world,  has  to  proceed  slowly an<l  con- 
quer gradually  by  the  "sweat  of  his  brow."     Therefore,  if  the  X'edic Aryans 

*  Cough's  Pliilosophy  of  the  Upanishads. 
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thought  out  the  divine  functions  and  altril)utes,  they  did  so  gradually;  and 
one  ouglil  to  see  one  concept  following  another  in  the  process  of  evolution, 
and  the  fully  developed  concepts  at  the  end.  The  reverse,  however,  is  the 
order  of  thought  in  the  Vedas.  There  one  fnids  the  concepts  of  the  divine 
functions  and  attril)utes  fully  developed  in  the  J/<;/////;v7,s\  the  oldest  portions 
of  the  Vedas;  whereas  in  the  I'panishads,  the  latest  portions,  we  find  them 
dissipated  one  after  another  till  nothing  is  left  hut  Nirguna  Hrahma,  Brahma 
without  cjualities,  predicates  or  determinations  a  something  to  be  defined 
by  "No,  \o."' 

The  loftiest  conception  of  (iod,  in  conjunction  with  the  most  intense 
consciousness  of  sin,  found  expression  in  Wiruna-  the  oldest  God  of  the 
undivided  Aryans.  During  the  long  interval  between  Varuna  and  Brahma 
that  conception  was  gradually  corrupted,  ami  with  it  the  ethical  conscious- 
ness of  sin  became  well  nigh  extinct.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that 
that  corruption  began  with  the  Vedic  age,  but  on  the  contrary  there  are 
many  indications  that  it  had  begun  much  eailier.  Jk4h  Varuna  and  Dyaus^ 
(another  primitive  (Jod)  appear  in  the  Manthras  as  fully  developed  mytho- 
logical beings.  Varuna  is  associated  with  the  Adilvas  and  Dyaus  is  mar- 
ried to  Prithivi.  Now  if  Mythology  be,  a>  I'rof.  Max  Midler  says,  " a 
disease  of  language  which  [)re-supposes  a  heallhv  >tate,"  it  is  obvious  that 
a  long  time  was  necessary  to  confound  llie'Miodof  I  [caven '' with  the 
material  heaven,  and  to  transform  the  latter  into  the  mythological  forms 
which  found  exj)res.sion  in  Wiruiia  and  I)vaus.  'i'wo  things  are  then  evi- 
dent :  (i)  That  the  liiglicr  up  we  pusli  our  incjuiries  into  the  ancient 
religion  (^f  India  the  puier  and  sinipler  we  find  the  conception  of  Gml ;  and 
(2)  That  in  prop»)rtion  as  we  come  down  the  stream  of  time,  the  more  cor- 
rupt and  c(Mnplex  it  liecomes.  We  c<uu:lude,  therefore,  that  the  ancient 
Hindus  did  not  actpiire  their  knowledge  <»f  the  divine  attributes  and  func- 
tions empiricallv.  for  in  that  case  we  should  liiul  at  the  end  what  we  now 
find  at  the  beginning.  Hence  we  mu>t  seek  for  a  theory  that  will  account 
alike  for  the  accjuisition  of  that  knowledge,  the  God-like  conception  of 
Varuna,  and  its  gradual  depravation  which  culminated  in  Hrahma. 

3.  And  what  theory  will  cover  these  facts  as  well  as  the  doctrine  of  a 
Primitive  Revelation?  If  we  admit  on  the  authority  of  the  Bible  that 
God  revealed  himself  originally  to  man,  the  knowledge  of  the  divine  func- 
tions and  attributes  possessed  by  the  ancient  Hindus  would  be  a  reminis- 
cence. And  if  we  admit  on  the  authority  of  both  the  Bible  and  conscious- 
ness the  siiiful  tendency  of  human  nature  which  makes  the  retention  of 
divine  knowledge  either  a  matter  of  difficulty  or  aversion,  it  is  easy  to  con- 

»  "  Hr.nhma  is  irresistible,  impalpable,  without  kindred,  without  color,  has  ncithcf  eyes 
nor  ears,  neither  liands  nor  feet,  imperishable,  manifested  in  infinite  variety,  present  every- 
where, self-luminous,  without  and  within,  without  origin,  without  vital  breath  or  thinking 
faculty."  (Mundakya  Upanishad.) 

3  The  Ouranos  of  the  Greeks  and  the  Ahura  Mazda  of  the  Persians. 

3  Greek  Zeus,  Latin  Ju. 
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plex  ?  Can  the  concepi  many  ;)recetle  the  concept  f>ne  ?  Is  not  plurality 
the  aggre^'ale  of  units  ?  What  is  the  development  of  thought  as  seen  in 
children  ?  Is  it  not  fr.)m  one  to  two,  from  the  singular  to  the  plural,  from 
the  simple  to  the  complex,  from  unity  to  diversity,  and  then  by  generaliza- 
tion to  abstract  unity  ? 

We  conclude,  therefore,  that  the  knowledge  of  the  divine  functions  and 
attributes  possessed  by  the  Vedic  Aryans  was  neither  the  product  of  intuition, 
nor  experience,  but  a  "survival,"  the  result  of  a  Primitive  Revelation. 

The  Vedic  doctrines  of  cosnudogy,  anthropology  and  sotcriology  lead 
to  the  same  conclusion. 
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said  that  the  series  of  dependent  beings  is  such  that  the  last  depends  upon 
the  first  again,  so  that  there  is  a  circle  of  dependent  beings,  then  it  has  to 
be  admitted  that  the  whole  circle  is  independent,  and  from  this  strange 
result  it  follows  that  the  independence  of  the  whole  circle  of  being  is  some- 
thing transcendent — a  negative  unity  creating  and  then  annulling  again  the 
particular  beings  forming  the  members  of  the  series. 

This  theor\'  is  illustrated  in  the  doctrine  of  the  correlation  of  forces. 
The  action  of  force  number  one  gives  rise  to  force  number  two,  and  so  on  to 
the  end.  But  this  implies  that  the  last  of  the  series  gives  rise  to  the  first 
one  of  the  series,  and  the  whole  becomes  a  self-determined  totality  or  inde- 
pendent being.  Moreover,  the  persistent  force  is  necessarily  ilifferent  from 
any  one  of  the  series-  -it  is  not  heat  nor  li.^hl  nor  electricity  nor  gravitation, 
nor  any  other  of  the  series,  but  the  common  gmund  of  all,  and  hence  not 
particularized  like  any  one  of  them.  It  is  the  general  force,  wln>se  office  is 
to  energize  and  pnxluce  the  series- organizing  one  force  and  annulling  it 
again  by  causing  it  to  pass  inii)  another.  Thus  the  i>ersistcnt  force  is  not 
one  of  the  series,  but  transcends  all  of  the  particular  fijrces  -they  are  deriv- 
ative, it  is  original,  independent,  and  transcendent.  It  demands  as  the  next 
step  of  explanation  the  exhibition  of  the  necessity  of  its  production  of  just 
this  series  of  particular  forces  as  involved  in  the  nature  of  the  self-deter- 
mined or  absolute  force.  It  involves,  t<jo,  the  necessary  conclusion  that  a 
self-determined  force  which  originates  all  of  it>  special  determinations  and 
cancels  them  all  is  a  pure  Ego  or  self-hood. 

For  consciousness  is  the  name  given  l»y  us  to  that  kind  of  beintr  which 
can  annul  all  of  its  determinations.  For  it  can  annul  all  objective  determi- 
nati<m  and  have  left  oidv  itsown  nei^alive  niiglil  while  it  descends  creativelv 
to  particular  thoughts,  volitions,  or  feelings.  It  can  droj)  them  instantly  bv 
turning  its  gaze  upon  its  j)ure  .self  as  the  creator  of  tho>e  determinations. 
This  turn  upon  itself  is  accomplishe<l  by  lilling  its  objective  field  with  nega- 
tion or  annulment  -this  is  its  own  act,  and  therein  it  realizes  its  personal 
identity  and  its  personal  transcendence  of  limitati«»ns. 

Hence  we  may  say  that  the  iloctrine  of  correlation  of  forces  presup- 
poses a  personality  creating  and  transcending  the  series  of  forces  correlated 
If  the  mind  undertakes  to  suppose  a  total  of  depemlent  or  derivative  beings 
it  emls  by  reaching  an  indepen<lent,  self-determined  being  which,  as  pure 
subject,  transcend^  it.s  determinations  as  object,  and  is  therefore  an  Ego  or 
person. 

Again,  the  insight  which  established  this  doctrine  of  in(lei)endenl 
lK*ings  or  Platonic  "itleas"  is  not  fully  satisfie«l  when  it  traces  dej)en(lent  or 
derivative  motion  back  to  any  intelligent  being  as  its  source  ;  there  i>  a 
further  stej)  possible,  namely,  from  a  wv^rld  of  many  ideas  to  an  absolute 
idea  as  the  divine  author  of  all. 

For  time  and  space  are  of  such  a  nature  that  all  beings  contained  by 
them — namely,  all  extendeil  and  successive  beings  — are  in  necessary  mutual 
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dependence  and  lience  in  one  unity.  This  unity  of  dependent  beings  in 
time  luul  space  demantls  a  one  transcendent  i)eing.  Hence  the  doctrine  of 
liie  idea  of  ideas  -the  doctrine  of  a  divine  being,  who  is  rational  and  per- 
sonal, and  who  creates  i)eings  in  time  and  space  in  order  to  share  his  fubiess 
of  being  with  a  world  of  created  beings  —created  for  the  special  purpose  of 
sharing  his  blessedness. 

This  is  the  idea  of  the  supreme  go(Klness,  and  Plato  comes  uptm  it  as 
the  highest  thought  of  his  system.  In  the  Timaeus  he  speaks  of  the  abso- 
lute as  being  without  envy  and  therefore  as  making  the  world  as  another 
blessed  God. 

In  this  Platonic  svsteni  of  thought  we  have  the  first  authentic  survey  of 
human  reason.  Human  reason  has  two  orders  of  knowing — one  the 
knowing  of  dependent  l)eings,  and  the  other  the  knowing  of  independent 
beings.  The  first  is  tiie  order  of  knowing  through  the  senses;  the  second 
the  order  of  knowing  by  logical  presupposition.  I  know  by  seeing,  hearing, 
tasting,  touching,  things  and  events.  I  know  by  seeing  what  these  things 
and  events  logically  imply  or  presuppose,  that  there  is  a  great  first  cause,  a 
personal  Reason  who  reveals  a  gracious  purpose  by  creating  finite  beings  in 
time  and  space. 

This  must  be,  or  else  human  reason  is  at  fault  in  its  very  foundations. 
This  must  be  so.  or  else  it  mu>t  be  that  there  is  (lei)endent  being  which  has 
nothing  to  depend  on.  Human  reason,  then,  we  may  say  from  this  insight 
of  Plato,  rest>  upon  this  knowledge  of  transcen<lental  being — a  being  that 
transcend^  all  ileterminations  of  extent  and  succession,  such  as  appertain  lo 
sj)acc  and  time,  and  therefore,  that  transcends  both  time  and  space.  This 
transcendent  l)eing  is  |)erfect  fulness  of  being,  while  the  beings  in  time  and 
space  are  partial  or  imperfect  beinvrs  in  tlie  sense  of  being  enibrvonic  or 
undevelojK'd.  beini^  partially  realized  and  partly  potential. 

At  {h'\>  point  tlie  >y>tem  <»f  Ari>t()llc  can  be  imderstood  in  its  harmonv 
with  the  Platonic  svstem.  Aristotle  too  holds  explicitly  that  the  beings  in 
the  world  which  derive  motion  from  other  beings  presuppose  a  first  m(»ver. 
Hut  he  is  careful  to  eschew  the  first  expres.sion  self-moved  as  applying  to  the 
j)rime  mover,  (iod  is. himself  unmoved,  but  he  is  the  origin  of  motion  in 
others.  This  was  doubtless  the  true  thought  of  Plato,  since  he  made  the 
divine  eternal  and  good. 

In  his  Metaphysics  (book  eleventh,  chapter  seven")  Aristotle  unfolds  liis 
doctrine  that  dependent  beings  presuppose  a  divine  being  whose  activity  is 
pure  knowing.  He  alone  is  perfectly  realized — the  schoolmen  call  this 
technically  "pure  act"  all  other  being  is  partly  potential,  not  having 
fully  grown  to  its  perfection.  Aristotle's  proof  of  the  divine  existence  is 
substantially  the  same  as  that  of  Plato  —  an  ascent  from  dependent  being, 
by  the  discovery  of  presuppositions,  to  the  perfect  being  who  presupposes 
nothing  else  —  and  the  identification  of  the  perfect  or  independent  being 
with  thinking,  personal,  willing  being. 
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This  conce])t  of  the  divine  being  is  wliolly  positive  as  far  as  it  goes,  and 
nothing  of  it  needs  to  be  withdrawn  after  further  philosophic  reflection  has 
discussed  anew  the  logical  presuppositions.  More  presuppositions  may  be 
discovered —new  distinctions  discerned  where  none  were  perceived  before 
—  but  those  additions  only  make  more  certain  the  fundamental  theory 
explained  first  by  Plato,  and  subse(iuently  by  Aristotle.  This  may  be  seen 
by  a  glance  at  the  theory  of  Christianity,  which  unfolds  itself  in  the  minds 
of  great  thinkers  of  the  first  six  centuries  of  our  era.  The  object  of  Chris- 
tian theologians  was  to  give  unity  and  system  to  the  new  doctrine  of  the 
divine-human  nature  of  God  taught  by  Christ.  They  discovered,  one  by 
one,  the  logical  presuppositions  and  announced  them  in  the  creed. 

The  Greeks  had  seen  the  idea  of  the  Logos  or  Eternally  Hcgotten  Son, 
the  Word  that  was  in  the  beginning,  and  through  which  created  beings  arose 
in  time  and  space.  But  how  the  finite  and  imperfect  arose  from  the  infinite 
and  perfect  the  Greek  did  not  understand  so  well  as  the  Christian. 

The  Hindu  had  given  up  the  solution  altogether  and  denied  the  prob- 
lem itself.  The  perfect  cannot  he  conceived  as  making  the  imperfect  —  it 
is  too  absurd  to  think  that  a  good  being  sh<iul(l  make  a  bad  being.  Only 
Brahma  the  absolute  exists  and  all  else  is  illusion  -    it  is  Maya. 

How  the  illusion  can  exist  is  too  much  to  explain.  The  Hindu  has  only 
postponed  the  problem  and  not  set  it  aside.  His  philosophy  remains  in  that 
contradiction.  The  finite,  including  the  Brahman  himself  who  philosophizes, 
is  an  illusion.  An  illusion  recognizes  itself  as  an  illusion — an  illusion 
knows  true  being  and  discriminates  itself  from  false  being.  Such  is  the 
fundamental  doctrine  of  the  Sankhya  pliilos«»|)hy,  and  the  Sankhya  is  the 
fundamental  type  of  all  Hindu  thought. 

The  Greek  escapes  from  this  contradiction.  He  sees  that  the  absolute 
cannot  be  empty,  indeterminate  pure  beintr  devoid  of  all  attributes,  without 
consciousness.  Plato  and  Aristotle  see  tliat  the  absolute  must  be  pure  form 
-that  is  to  say,  an  activity  which  gives  form  to  itself  a  self-<ietermined 
being  with  subject  and  object  the  same,  heme  a  self-knowing  an<l  self-willed 
being.  Hence  the  absolute  cannot  be  an  abstract  unity  like  Brahma, 
but  must  be  a  self-determine<l  or  a  unity  that  gives  rise  to  duality  within 
it.self  and  recovers  its  unity  and  restores  it  by  recovjni/ing  itself  in  its  object. 

The  absolute  as  subject  is  the  first-  the  absolute  as  object  is  the  second. 
It  is  Logos,  (jod's  object  must  exist  for  all  eternity,  because  he  is  always 
a  person  and  conscious.  But  it  is  very  important  to  recogni/e  that  the 
Logos,  (jod's  object,  is  himself  an<l  hence  equal  to  himself,  and  also  self- 
C(mscious.  It  is  not  the  world  in  time  and  sj)ace.  To  hold  that  (iod  thinks 
himself  as  the  world  is  pantheism  —  it  is  pantheism  of  the  left  wing  of 
the  Hegelians. 

To  say  that  God  thinks  him.self  as  the  world  is  to  say  that  he  discovers 
in  himself  finite  and  perishable  forms  and  therefore  makes  them  objective. 
The  schoolmen  say  truly  that  in  God  intellect  and  will  are  one.    This  means 
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that  in  God  his  thinking  makes  objectively  existent  what  it  thinks.  Plato 
saw  clearly  that  the  Loi(<»s  is  perfect  and  not  a  world  of  change  and  decay. 
He  could  not  explain  how  the  worhl  of  change  and  decay  is  derived,  except 
from  the  goodness  of  the  divine  l>eing  who  imj>arts  gratuitously  of  his  full- 
ness of  being  to  a  series  of  creatures  who  havtt  being  only  in  part. 

But  the  Christian  thinking  adds  two  new  ideas  t<i  the  two  alreadv  found 
by  Plato.  It  adds  to  the  divine  first  and  the  sec«»nd  (the  Logjj.s),  al>o  a 
divine  third,  the  Holy  Spirit,  an<l  a  fourth  not  divine,  but  the  process  of  the 
third — calling  it  the  proct-.'^sio.  This  idea  of  pnjccss  explains  the  existence 
of  a  world  of  tinite  beings,  for  it  contains  evolution.  devel(»pmcnt  or  deriv- 
ation. And  evolution  implies  the  existence  of  degrees  of  less  and  more 
perfection  of  growth.  The  procession  thus  must  be  in  time,  but  the  time 
process  must  have  eternally  gone  on,  iiecause  the  third  has  eternallv  pro- 
ceeded and  been  procee<iing. 

The  thought  undernealli  this  Ihec^ry  is  evidently  that  the  Second  Person 
or  Logos  in  knowing  himself  or  in  being  conscious  knows  himself  in  tw(» 
phases,  first,  as  completelv  generated  or  perfect,  and  this  is  the  Holv  Spirit ; 
and,  secon<lly,  he  knows  himself  as  related  to  the  first  as  his  eternal  origin. 
In  thinking  ^A  his  origin  or  genesis  from  the  Father,  he  makes  (objective  a 
complete  world  of  ev<»lution  containing  at  all  times  all  degrees  of  develop- 
ment or  evolution,  and  coverim,'  ever\  degree  of  imperfection  from  pure 
space  and  time  up  to  liie  invi>ible  church. 

This  recognilioii  of  his  derivation  is  also  .1  ri-cognition  on  the  part  of 
the  Fir>t  of  hi>  own  act  nf  generating  the  Seconcl  -it  is  not  going  on,  but 
has  been  eternallv  completed,  and  vet  both  the  Divine  First  and  the  l)ivine 
Second  must  think  it  when  ihev  think  of  their  relation  to  one  another. 
Kec«tgniti(jn  is  the  inleilectunl  <>f  the  h'irst.  and  Second  i>  the  mutual  love  of 
the  Father  and  the  Son,  anil  this  mutual  love  is  the  prueosion  of  the  Holv 
Spirit. 

Put  the  i>roces>ion  i>  nnt  a  j)art  of  the  Ib)lv  Trinitv;  it  is  the  creation 
in  time  and  space  (^f  an  inliuile  world  ot  imperfect  beings,  developing  into 
self-activitv  and  self-active  (organizing  in>titutions  the  familv,  eivil  socielv, 
the  State,  and  the  Church.  The  Church  is  the  New  Jerusalem  described  by 
St.  John,  the  apostle,  who  has  revealed  this  doctrine  of  the  third  person  as 
an  institutional  person  the  Spirit  who  makes  possible  all  instituti«nial  organ- 
ism in  the  world,  and  who  transcends  them  all  as  the  perfect  who  energizes 
in  the  imperfect  to  develop  it  and  complete  it. 

Thus  stated,  the  Christian  thought  expressed  in  the  synd)ol  of  the 
Holy  Trinity  explains  fully  the  relations  of  the  world  of  imperfect  beings, 
and  makes  clear  in  what  way  the  goodness  or  grace  of  (jt)d  makes  the  world 
as  Plato  and  Aristotle  tauglit. 

The  world  is  a  manifestation  of  divine  grace-  a  spectacle  <;f  the  evolu- 
tion or  becoming  of  individual  existence  in  all  phases,  inorganic  and  or- 
ganic.   Individuality  begins  to  appear  even  in  specific  gravity,   and  in 
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ascending  degrees  in  cohesion  and  crystallization.  In  the  plant  it  is  unmis- 
takai)le.  In  the  animal  it  begins  to  feel  and  perceive  itself.  In  man  it 
arrives  at  self-consciousness  and  moral  action,  and  recognizes  its  own  place 
in. the  universe. 

God,  being  without  envy,  does  not  grudge  any  good  ;  he  accordingly 
turns,  as  Kothe  says,  the  emptiness  of  non -being  into  a  rellection  of  himself, 
and  makes  it  everywhere  a  spectacle  of  his  grace. 

Of  the  famous  proofs  of  divine  existence,  St.  Anselm's  holds  the  first 
place.  Hut  St.  Anselm's  proof  cannot  be  understood  without  recurring  to 
the  insight  of  IMato.  In  his  Proslogium  St.  Ansclm  finds  that  there  is  but 
one  thought  which  underlies  all  others-one  thought  universally  i)resupposed, 
and  this  he  describes  as  the  thought  of  that  than  which  there  can  be  nothing 
greater.  **  Id  (juo  nihil  majus  cogitari  [potest. ''  This  assuredly  is  Plato's 
thought  of  the  totality.  ICverything  not  a  total  is  less  than  the  totality.  Hut 
the  totality  is  the  greatest  possible  being. 

The  essential  thing  to  notice,  however,  is  that  St.  .\nselm  perceives  that 
this  one  thought  is  objectively  vali«l  and  not  a  mere  subjective  notion  of  the 
thinker.  No  thinker  can  doubt  that  there  is  a  totality-  he  can  be  perfcctlv 
sure  that  the  me  plus  the  not-me  includes  all  that  there  i>.  (}aunilo,  in  the 
lifetime  of  St.  .\nselm,  and  Kant  in  recent  times  ha\e  trie«l  to  refute  the  argu- 
ment by  alleging  the  general  proposition  the  conception  of  a  thing  does  not 
imply  its  corresponding  existence.  The  proj)osition  is  true,  except  in  the 
case  of  this  one  ontological  thought  of  the  totality  o(  the  thoughts  that  can 
be  logically  deduced  from  it.  The  second  order  of  knttwing,  by  presump- 
tions, implies  an  existence  corresponding  to  each  concej)t.  St.  Anselm  knew 
that  the  person  who  clenied  the  objective  validitv  of  this  idea  of  the  totalitv 
must  presuppose  its  truth  right  in  the  very  act  «»f  denvini,'  it.  If  there  be  an 
Kgo  that  thinks,  even  if  it  be  the  Kgo  of  a  fool  (insij)iens)  who  says  in  his 
heart,  "There  is  no  (iod,"  it  must  be  certain  that  its  self  plus  its  not-self 
makes  a  totalitv  and  that  this  totalitv  surelv  exists.  The  existence  of  his 
Kgo  is  or  mav  be  contingent,  but  the  totulily  is  certainly  not  contingent  but 
nece.ssarv.  This  is  an  ontolot,'ical  necessity  and  the  basis  of  all  further  phil- 
osophical and  theological  thoughts. 

.St.  Anselm  does  not,  it  is  true,  folhnv  out  this  thought  to  its  consumma- 
tion in  his  Proslogium  nor  in  his  Mf)nologium.  lie  leaves  it  there  with  the 
idea  of  a  necessarv  being  wht)  is  supreme  and  perfect  because  he  contains 
the  fulness  of  being. 

He  undoubtediv  saw  the  further  implication,  namely,  that  the  totality  is 
an  indeju-ndent  being  and  self-existent  because  it  is  self-active.  He  saw 
this  So  clearlv  that  he  did  not  think  it  worth  while  to  stop  and  unfold  it. 
Hut  he  did  speak  of  it  as  a  necessary  existence  contrastetl  with  a  contingent 
existence.  "Kverything  else  besides  (iotl,"  he  says,  *'can  be  cimceived 
not  to  exist." 

Descartes,  in  his  Third  Meditation,  has  repeated  with  some  modification 
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the  demonstration  of  St.  Anselni.  lie  holds,  in  substance,  that  the  idea  of  a 
perfect  being  is  not  Mibjectivc,  but  ol)jectivc  we  sec  that  he  is  dealing  with 
the  necessary  obje«.tivitv  of  the  idea  of  totably.  The  expression  "perfect 
being"  is  entirely  misunder>t«)(Ki  by  most  writers  in  the  hi>tory  of  philos- 
ophy—it must  be  taken  tmly  in  the  sen>e  (^f  inde|)endent  being-  being  for 
itself  being  that  can  be  what  it  is  without  supi)ort  from  another  -hence 
perfectly  self-determined  being.  The  expression  **  perfect "  points  directly 
to  Aristotle'>  invented  word,  entelechv.  wliose  literal  meaning  is  the  having 
of  perfection  itself.  The  word  is  invented  to  express  the  thought  of  the 
independent  presuj^poscd  bv  dependent  being. 

Perfect  being,  a>  .\ristotIe  teaches,  is  |)ure  energv  all  of  his  potential- 
ities are  realized  —  hence  it  is  not  subject  to  change  nor  is  it  passive  or 
recipient  of  anything  from  without  it  is  pure  form,  or  rather  self-formative. 
Read  in  the  light  of  Plato's  idea  and  Ari>tolle's  enlelechy.  .St.  Anselm's  and 
Descartes"  proofs  are  clear  and  intelligibU-,  and  are  not  touched  bv  Kant's 
criticism.  In  his  j)hilo>o|)iiv  of  religion  aiul  elsewhere,  1  legel  has  pointed 
out  the  source  of  Kant's  misa|)piehension.  (Jaunilo  instanced  the  island 
Atlantis  as  a  concepli(»n  which  dof>  not  impiv  a  corresponding  reality. 
Kant  instanced  a  hundrrd  <loIlars  as  a  coiKe[nioii  which  did  not  imply  a 
corresponding  realitv  in  hi>  j)otket.  But  mitlier  the  island  Atlantis,  nor 
anv  <nher  island,  neither  a  hundred  <loilars  in  short,  no  finite  dependent 
being  is  at  all  a  necessary  beinc  and  hence  cann«»t  be  deduced  from  its  con- 
cept. Hut  each  and  cvcrv  contingent  bcine  j)resup|)oses  the  existence  of  an 
independent  being     a  sclf-dcttrininctl  being     an  absolute  divine  reason. 

St.  Ansirlm  proved  the  dej>t]i  of  his  thought  I»v  advancing  a  new  theory 
of  the  death  of  (  lirisl  as  a  sati.-bu  tion,  not  <»f  the  claims  of  tiie  devil,  but  as 
the  satisfaction  of  tlie  claims  of  (lod'.s  justice  for  >in.  Although  we  do  not 
trace  (UM  his  full  thought  in  lli«-  l'ro>>iogiuin  we  can  see  tlie  dcjith  and  clear- 
ness of  iiis  thinking  in  tiiis  new  tlie<>rv  df  .itonemenl.  l-'or  in  order  t«»  under- 
stand it  philosoj)hicallv,  tin-  thinker  niu^t  make  clear  to  himself  the  logical 
nccessitv  for  the  exclusion  i.f  all  forms  of  fmilude  or  dependent  being  from 
the  thought  of^tlie  Divine  reason  who  knows  himself  in  the  Logos.  To  think 
an  imperfection  is  to  annul  it  hence  (iod's  thought  of  an  imj)erfect  being 
annuls  it.  This  logical  statement  corresptmds  to  the  political  delinition  of 
the  idea  of  justice. 

Justice  gives  to  a  being  its  dues  -it  completes  it  by  adding  to  it  what 
it  lacks.  Add  to  an  imperfect  being  what  it  lacks  and  you  destroy  its  indi- 
vidualitv.  Thi>  is  justice  instead  of  grace.  Grace  bears  with  the  imperfect 
being  until  it  completes  itself  by  its  own  acts  of  self-determination.  lUit,  in 
order  that  a  world  of  imperfect  beings,  sinners,  may  have  this  field  of  proba- 
tion, a  perfect  being  must  bear  their  imperfection.  The  Divine  Logos  must 
harbor  in  his  thought  all  the  stages  of  genesis  or  becoming,  and  thereby 
endowed  beings  in  a  fuiite  world  with  reality  and  existence.  Thus  the  con- 
ception of  St.  Anselm  was  a  deep  and  true  insight. 
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The  ()l<ier  view  of  Christ's  atonement,  as  a  ransom  i>aid  to  Satan,  is 
not  so  irrational  as  it  seems,  if  we  divest  it  r>f  the  personification  which 
figures  the  negative  as  a  co-ordinate  person  witli  God.  God  only  is  absolute 
person.  1 1  is  pure  not-me  is  chaos,  but  not  a  personal  devil.  In  order  that 
God's  grace  shall  have  the  highest  possible  manifestation,  he  turns  his 
not-me  into  a  reflection  of  himself  by  making  it  a  series  of  ascending  stages 
out  of  <lependence  and  nonentity  into  independence  and  personal  individu- 
alitv.  But  the  process  of  reflection  by  creation  in  lime  and  space  involves 
God's  tenderness  and  long-suffering  -  it  involves  a  real  sacrifice  in  the 
Divine  being — for  he  must  hold  and  sustain  in  existence  by  his  creative 
thought  the  various  stages  of  or^^1nic  beiiius-  j)lants  and  animals  are  mere 
caricatures  of  the  Divine  -  then  it  mu^t  .sup|)()rt  and  nourish  humanity  in  its 
wickedness  and  sin  --  a  deeper  alienation  than  even  tliat  of  minerals,  plants 
and  animals,  because  it  is  a  wilful  alienation  of  a  higher  order  of  beings. 

Self-sacrificing  love  is,  therefore,  the  concept  of  the  atonement;  it  is,  in 
fact,  the  true  concept  of  the  divine  gift  of  ]>eing  of  finite  things;  it  is  not 
merely  religion,  it  is  philosophy  or  necessary  truth.  Hut  it  is  very  important 
so  to  conceive  Nature  as  n<.)t  to  attach  it  to  the  idea  of  God  by  them  in  him- 
self ;  such  an  idea  is  pantheism.  Nature  does  not  form  a  person  of  the 
Trinity.  It  is  luA  the  Loi(os,  as  supposed  by  the  left  wing  of  the  Hegelians. 
And  vet,  on  the  other  ]i:»n<i,  nature  is  n«)l  an  accident  in  God's  purposes  as 
conceiv'd  l»v  tlieoloi,'inn>  who  reait  to()  far  from  the  pantheistic  view. 
Nature  is  eternal,  but  not  self-existent  ;  it  is  the  |)r')ces>ioi\  of  the  IIolv  Spirit, 
and  arises  in  the  double  thought  of  the  lust  Person  an<l  the  Logos,  or  the 
timeless  tjeneration  which  is  logically  invc^lved  in  the  fact  of  God's  con- 
sciousness of  himself  as  eternal  rea.son. 

The  thought  of  (iod  is  a  regressive  thought  it  is  an  ascent  from  the 
dependent  to  that  on  which  it  depen<is.  It  is  called  dialectical  by  Plato  in 
the  sixth  Hook  of  the  Republic.  *'  The  Dialectic  methoil,"  says  he,  "  ascends 
from  what  has  a  mere  e«jntingent  or  hypothetic  existence,  to  the  first  princi- 
ple, bv  provinir  the  insulficiency  of  all  except  the  first  princij^le." 

This  is  the  secon<l  order  of  knowing  the  discovery  of  the  tmtological 
presuppositions.  The  first  order  ol  knowing  sees  things  and  e\ents  by  the 
aid  of  the  sen.ses,  the  second  order  (.)f  knowing  sees  the  first  cau.se.  The  first 
order  of  knowing  attains  to  a  knf)wledge  of  the  perishable,  the  second  order 
attains  to  the  imperishable.  The  idea  of  (j1o<1  is.  as  Kant  has  explained,  the 
supreme  directive  (»r  regulative  idea  in  the  miinl.  It  is,  moreover,  as  Plato 
and  St.  Ansehn  saw,  the  most  certain  of  all  our  ideas,  the  light  in  all  our 
seeing. 


HINDUISM. 

By  Manii.al  N.  D'vivedi,  Nadiad,  Bombay  Presidency. 

Hinduism  is  a  wide  term,  but  at  the  same  time  a  vague  term.  The 
word  Hindu  is  invented  by  the  Mohammedan  conquerors  of  Aryd^'arta^  the 
historical  name  of  India,  and  it  denotes  all  who  reside  beyond  the  Indus. 
Hinduism,  therefore,  correctly  speaking,  is  no  religion  at  all.  It  embraces 
within  its  wide  intention  all  shades  of  thought,  from  the  atheistic /fz/w^j  and 
Bauddhas  to  the  thei.^tic  Sdmf^raddyikas  and  SamdjUts  and  the  rationalistic 
Advaitins.  But  we  may  agree  to  use  the  term  in  the  sense  (»f  that  body  of 
philosophical  and  religious  j)rinciples  which  are  professed  in  part  or  whole 
by  the  inhabitants  of  India.  I  shall  confine  mvself  in  this  short  address  to 
unfold  the  meaning  of  this  term,  and  shall  try  to  show  the  connection  of  this 
meaning  with  the  ancient  records  of  India,  the  Wdus. 

Before  entering  up(Hi  this  task  j»ermit  me,  however,  to  make  a  few  pre - 
liminarv  observations.  And  first,  it  v/ould  greatlv  hel|>  us  on  if  we  had  set- 
tled a  few  {Kiints.  chief  among  them  the  meaning  of  the  word  Religion. 
Religioi;  is  defined  bv  Webster  gcnerallv  a>  anv  sv>tem  of  worship.  This, 
however,  is  not  the  sense  in  which  ihr  word  is  understood  in  India.  The 
word  has  a  three-fold  c<»nn(»tation.  Religion  divides  itself  into  physics, 
ontology  and  elhic>.  and  witln»ut  beinj^^  that  vague  M>nu'thing  which  is  set 
up  to  salisfv  the  rcjuiienients  «»f  the  emotional  side  of  human  nature,  it 
resolves  itself  into  that  rational  demoM.stration  of  the  universe  which  .serves 
as  the  basis  of  a  practical  system  of  elhiial  rules.  I'very  Indian  religion — for 
let  it  be  understood  there  is  quite  a  number  of  them  has  therefore  some 
the(>ry  of  the  i)hysical  universe,  complemented  l>y  some  sort  of  spiritual  gov- 
ernment and  a  code  of  ethics  consistent  with  tliat  tlieorv  and  that  govern- 
ment. So  then,  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  take  awav  an\  «ine  phase  of  anv 
Indian  religion  and  j)ronounce  upon  its  merits  on  a  partial  survey.  The 
next  i)oint  I  wish  to  clear  is  the  chronologv  of  the  I^nrdnas^  I  mean  the 
chronologv  given  in  the  Piiyaua-.  Whereas  the  Indian  religion  claims 
exorbitant  anti<]uity  for  its  teaching,  the  tendency  of  Christian  writers  has 
been  to  cramp  everything  within  the  narrow  period  of  6,000  vears.  But  for 
the  numerous  vagaries  and  fanciful  theories  these  extremes  give  birth  to,  this 
point  has  no  interest  for  us  at  the  present  moment.  With  the  rapid  advances 
made  by  physical  science  in  the  West,  numerous  testimonies  have  been 
unearthed  to  show  the  untenableness  of  biblical  chronology,  and  it  would  be 
safe  to  hold  the  mind  in  mental  suspense  in  regard  to  this  matter.  The 
third  point  is  closely  connected  with  the  second.  Everyone  has  a  natural 
Copyright,  1893,  by  J.  H.  R 
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inclination  towards  his  native  land  and  language,  and  particularly  t«)\vards  the 
religion  in  which  he  is  brought  up.  It.  however,  behooves  men  iA  impartial 
judgment  to  look  upon  all  religions  as  but  so  manv  different  explanations  of 
the  wavs  of  the  Sui)reme  to  men  of  varving  culture  and  nationalilv.  It  is 
impossible  to  do  justice  to  the.sc  themes  in  thi^  place.  i)Ut  we  may  well  start 
with  these  ncccssarv  precautions  that  the  followintf  pages  mav  not  appear  to 
make  anv  extraordinarv  demancls  upon  the  intelligence  of  those  brought  up 
in  the  atmosphere  of  so-called  "()riental  Research  "  in  the  West. 

We  mav  now  address  ourselvo  to  the  >ul)ject  !)efore  us.  At  least  six 
different  and  well-marked  stages  are  visii)le  in  the  hislorv  of  Indian  philo- 
soj)hic  thought;  and  each  stage  appears  to  have  left  its  impres>  upon  the 
meaning  of  the  word  Hinduism.  Die  ^ix  >tage.>  mav  i)e  enumerated  thus: 
(l)  The  I'tc/d' ;  (2)  the  S///ni  :  (  Vl  the  /.>.//:>  <///(/ :  (.\}  ihc  Pit rd;/ a  :  (5) 
the  SiimpraJiiyn  :  (6)  the  Sinnajti.  V.m:\\  t)f  these  is  enough  to  till  several 
volumes,  and  all  1  can  attempt  iiere  is  a  cursorv  survey,  imperfect  and 
incomj)lete,  with  a  view  to  determine  the  j)riij)er  meaning  of  "  Hinduism," 
in  the  religious  sen.sc  of  the  word. 

I,    Let    Us   begin    with    the    I'tiids.        1  lie    oldest    of    tlie    four    I't/t/K  i.s 

A 

admittedly  the  A'ti^i'iJa.  It  is  the  most  antient  record  of  the  .lry,iH  nation, 
nav,  of  the  hrst  humanitv  our  eartli  kn<>ws  of.  Traces  of  a  very  superior 
degree  of  civilization  and  art  found  at  everv  patje  prevent  us  from  regard- 
ing these  records  as  c«»ntaining  t»id\  the  outp  )urings  of  the  minds  of  pas- 
toral tribes  ignorantlv  wondering  at  the  gr.ind  phenomena  of  nature.  We 
find  in  the  i'iJci.<  a  higldv  superior  oiiler  of  rationalistic  thought  pervading 
all  the  hvmns,  an<l  we  have  ample  reasons  to  conclude  that  the  gods  invoked 
are  each  and  all  more  than  the  childish  jx.etrv  of  jMimilive  hearts.  A^ni 
and  Vi>hni'  and  /fiJrti  and  Rudra  are,  indeed,  so  nian\  names  of  different 
gods,  but  each  of  them  has  reallv  a  three-foM  aspect.  /  Vy////f'.  for  example, 
in  his  terrestrial  or  temporal  asjiect.  is  the  phvsi(  al  sun  ;  in  his  corpf^real 
aspect  he  is  the  soul  of  everv  being,  and  in  his  .spiritual  aspect  he  is  the  all- 
pervading  essence  of  the  cosmos.  In  their  sj)iritual  aspect  all  gods  are 
one,  for  well  savs  the  well-known  text  :  **<  )ne  onlv  es.>cnce  the  wise  declare 
in  many  wavs."  .-\nd  this  conception  of  the  spiritual  unity  of  the  cosmos 
as  found  in  the  \'r'.ia.<  is  the  trux  of  western  ( )riental  research.  The 
learned  doctors  are  unwilling  to  see  oidv  the  slightest  trace  of  this  concep- 
tion in  the  ]\'i/ij.<,  for.  say  they,  it  is  all  nature-worshij),  the  invocation  of 
different  indepemlent  jxiwers  which  held  the  wantlering  mind  of  this  section 
of  primitive  humanitv  in  submissive  admiration  and  praise.  However  well 
this  mav  accord  with  the  psychological  development  of  the  human  mind 
there  is  not  the  slightest  seml)lance  of  evidence  in  the  l'ttf(i<  to  show  that 
these  records  belong  to  that  hvpothetical  period  of  human  j)rogress.  In  the 
Ivdas  there  are  marks  everywhere  of  the  reeognition  of  the  idea  of  one 
god,  the  god  of  nature  manifesting  himself  in  manv  forms.  This  word 
**God"  is  one  of  those  which  have  been  the  .stumbling-block  of  philosophy. 
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God,  in  the  sense  of  a  personal  creator  of  the  universe,  is  not  known  in  the 
Fee/as,  and  the  highest  effort  of  rationalistic  thought  in  India  has  been  to  see 
God  in  the  totality  of  all  that  is.  And  indeed  it  is  doubtful  whether  any 
philosophy,  be  it  that  of  a  Kant  or  a  Hegel,  has  ever  accomplished  anything 
more.  It  hereby  stands  to  rcdson  that  men  who  are  so  far  admitted  to  be 
Kants  and  Hegels  should,  in  other  respects,  be  only  in  a  state  of  childish 
wondennent  at  the  phenomena  of  nature.  I  humbly  beg  to  differ  from 
those  who  see  in  Monotheism,  in  the  recognition  of  a  personal  God  apart 
from  nature,  the  acme  of  intellectual  deveh^pmenl.  I  believe  that  is  only  a 
kind  of  anthropomori>hism  which  the  human  n\intl  stumbles  upon  in  its  first 
efforts  to  understand  tlie  unknown.  The  ullin»nt«*  satisfaction  of  humaii 
reason  and  emotion  lies  in  the  realization  of  that  universal  essence  which  is 
the  All.  And  I  hold  an  irrefragable  evidence  that  this  idea  is  present  in  the 
I'edas^  the  numerous  gods  and  their  invocations  notwithstanding.  This  idea 
of  the  formless  All,  the  Sai-E.^sr  -called  .if>n<ni  and  Jirahman  \t\  the 
Upanishads,  and  further  explained  in  the  Dors' (ukis^  is  the  central  idea  of 
the  Vedas^  nay,  the  root  idea  of  the  Hindu  reli.uion  in  general. 

There  are  several  reasons  for  the  <»pp<)sile  error  of  fnuling  nothing  more 
than  the  worship  of  many  (iods  in  the  \\dti<.  In  tlie  lirst  [)lace,  western 
scholars  are  n(jt  «|uite  clear  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  word  Wda.  Native 
commentators  have  always  insisted  tii.il  the  woid  Wda  does  not  mean  the 
Samhitd  only,  but  the  Hidhiimann:^  and  the  I '/^iiniy/uids  as  well  ;  whereas 
Oriental  scholars  have  persisted  in  uiulerstaiuiing  tiie  word  in  the  fust  sense 
alone.  The  Siim^iitd  is  no  doul)t  a  collection  <»f  li\nins  to  different  powers, 
and  taken  by  itself  it  is  most  likely  to  pioiluee  the  impression  that  mono- 
theism was  not  understood  at  the  time.  Apait.  however,  from  clear  cases 
to  the  contrary,  observable  by  anyone  who  can  read  between  the  lines,  even 
in  the  Sanihifd,  a  consideration  of  that  portion,  along  with  the  other  two 
parts  of  the  J't-dus,  will  clearly  show  tlie  untenableness  of  the  orientalist  posi- 
tion. The  sec<jnd  source  of  error,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  liberty  to  touch 
upon  it,  is  the  religious  bias  already  touched  upon  at  the  outset. 

If  then  we  grasp  this  central  idea  of  the  IWos  we  shall  have  understood 
the  real  meaning  of  Hinduism  as  such.  The  other  connotations  of  the  word 
will  unft)ld  themselves  by  and  by,  as  we  proceed.  We  need  nt>t  go  into  any 
further  analysis  of  the  I'cdas,  and  may  come  at  once  to  the  second  phase  of 
religious  thought,  the  Sufras  2inASmrfis  based  on  the  ritualistic  portion  of 
W'dic  literature. 

II.  Sufni  means  an  aphorism.  In  this  periotl  we  have  aphoristic  works 
bearing  upon  ritual,  phihjsophy,  mc^rals,  grammar,  and  other  subjects. 
Thoui^h  this  period  is  distinct  from  the  IWii  and  subsequent  periods,  it  is 
entirely  unsafe  to  assume  that  this  or  any  other  perio«l  occurretl  historically 
in  the  order  of  succession  a<lopted  for  the  purpo>es  of  this  es.^ay.  Between 
the  I'tdiis  and  the  Sittyus  lie  the  Brahmauas  with  the  I'f^auishads  and 
Aryanakas  and  the  Smrtis.     The  books  called  Hrdhmnnas  and  I'/xtnishads 
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form  part  of  the  l\das  a.s  explained  before,  llie  forftter  explaining  the  ritual- 
istic use  and  application  of  I'lUir  hymns,  the  latter  systenii/ing  the  uni<jue 
phil«)><»phy  contained  in  them.  What  the  Brdhmautis  exjilained  allegor- 
ically,  and  in  the  <|uaint  plirase«)loufv  of  the  Wdiu,  the  .V/y//Y/V.  which  followed 
them,  explained  in  plain  >v>tematic  modern  \ins/:ri/.  As  the  la/as  are 
called  S'r/i/i\i)V  something  handed  down  orallv  tn»m  teacher  to  puj^il,  these 
later  works  are  called  S' tnrtis  something  remembered  and  recorded  after 
the  S'rutis.  The  Su/nis  deal  with  the  Ihahnuinas  and  S  wr/is  on  the  one 
hand,  and  with  the  Cpani'^/itii/s  on  the  other.  These  latter  we  shall  reserve 
for  consideration  m  the  next  stage  <d  relieious  development  ;  but  it  >hould 
never  be  sup[)«»seti  that  lIuMeiilral  idea  of  the  . ///  a>  set  forth  in  the  Llf^an- 
ishads  had  at  this  perio«l.  or  nuked  at  anv  j)eriod,  cea>e<l  to  govern  the 
whole  of  the  religious  artivitv  of  India,  Tlu.'  \.v//-</y  are  divided  princi- 
pally into  the  Gr/iyu,  S  /(intd  and  D^iarmii  Sttfni<.  The  (irst  <leals  with 
the  S' mrfis^  the  second  with  the  HralimaiuK,  and  the  third  with  the  law  as 
administered  by  the  S'  nud^.  The  tirst  set  of  Siitra^  deals  with  the  institu- 
tion of  Wirnas  and  As  rd^his  and  with  the  \ariou.s  rites  and  duties  belong- 
ing to  them.  The  setond  ria^s  of  Sufras  de.ils  with  the  larger  /'<<//<• 
sacrifices,  ami  those  of  the  third  deal  with  that  special  I.iw  subse(juenllv 
known  as  Hindu  l.iii^'.  It  will  i>e  interoting  to  deal  "enmas>e*'  with  these 
subjects  in  this  j)lace      leavniL,'  the  subject  of  law  out  <>f  consideration. 

And  first  let  us  >;u  a  fevs  \\i)rd>  about  caste.  In  /  VrZ/V  times  the  whole 
Indian  people  is  spoken  «»f  broa«llv  as  the  .Irwis  and  the  Anarya's.  Arya 
means  respectable  and  tit  t«t  be  gone  to,  from  the  root  A*  "to  go,"  and  not  an 
agriculturist,  as  the  nrientalists  would  have  it,  from  a  fanciful  root  ar,  to  till. 
The  Aryas  are  divided  into  four  >eclions  calle<l  r'./r//,/c,  men  of  white  col«)r ; 
the  others  being  <;^'<//7/</^.  These  bnir  >eclions  compri>e  re>j)ectivelv  priests, 
warriors,*  merchants  and  cultivators,  artisans  and  menial>,  called  Ihdh- 
maitas^Ks  atriyus^  /'<//^  iv/-  and  .S"  udriK.  Tlioe  divi>ions,  however,  are  not 
at  all  mutuallv  exclusive  in  the  taking  of  foo<l  or  ihe  giving  in  marriage  of 
sons  and  daughters.  Nav,  men  used  to  be  j)romoted  or  «legraded  to  supe- 
rior or  inferior  Wirmis  according  to  individual  deserts.  In  the  Sutra  j)eriod 
we  find  all  this  considerablv  altered.  Manii  >[)eaks  of  promiscuous  inter- 
course among  lujrnns  and  <ir(/rf/<fs  leading  to  the  creation  t)f  several  /d/is 
sections  known  bv  the  incident  of  birth,  instead  of  bv  color  as  before.  This 
is  the  beginning  of  that  exclusi\e  svstem  of  castes  which  has  proved  the 
bane  of  India's  welfare.  I'drui/  and  a/V/ are  foremost  among  many  other 
important  features  we  lind  grafted  on  Ilinduistn  in  this  period.  We  find  in 
works  of  this  period  that  the  life  of  everv  man  is  ili.stributed  into  one  of  four 
periods — student-life,  family-life,  forest-life  or  life  of  complete  renunciation. 
'This  institution,  to«),  ha.-N  become  a  part  of  the  meaning  of  the  word  Hinduism. 
The  duties  and  relations  of  Winias,  Jatis  and  .1/  mmas  are  cicarlv  defined 
in  the  Sutras  and  S'  mrtis,  but  with  these  we  need  not  concern  ourselves 
except  in  this  general  manner. 
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I  can,  however,  not  pass  over  the  well  known  siil)ject  of  the  Samskdras, 
certain  rites  which  under  the  s/t/rns  every  Ilindu  is  boiuul  to  perform  if  he 
professes  to  be  a  Hindu.  These  rites,  twenty-five  in  all,  may  l>e  divided  into 
three  groups,  rites  incuml)ent,  rites  optional,  and  rites  incidental.  The 
incumbent  rites  arc  such  as  every  househoUler  is  bound  to  observe  for  secur- 
ing immunity  from  sin.  Every  householder  mu.st  rise  early  in  the  morning, 
wash  himself,  revise  what  he  has  learned,  and  teach  it  to  others  without 
remuneration.  In  the  next  place  he  must  worship  the  familv  gods  and 
spend  some  lime  in  silent  conmiunion  with  whatever  power  he  adores.  Me 
should  then  satisfy  his  [)rototypes  in  heaven-  the  lunar  /V//-.f  -bv  offerings 
of  water  and  sesamam  seeds.  Then  he  shojild  reconcile  the  powers  of  the 
air  by  suitable  oblations,  ending  by  inviting  some  stray  comer  to  dinner 
with  him.  Before  the  householder  has  tliiis  done  his  dulv  bv  his  teachers, 
gods,  and  /V//'.v  an<l  men,  he  cannot  go  about  his  business  without  incurring 
the  bitterest  sin. 

'I'he  optional  rites  refer  to  certain  ceremonies  in  connection  with  the 
dead,  whose  >ouls  are  sup[)osc<l  to  re>t  with  tiie  lunar  /^itr.i  for  about  a 
thousand  years  or  more  before  re  incarnation.  These  are  calle<l  S' niiid/tas^ 
ceremonies  whose  e>sence  is  S' nu/J/iii  faitii.  There  area  few  other  ceremo- 
nies in  connection  with  the  cornineni:tMneiU  or  su>j)ension  ol  studies.  These, 
together  with  the  S  ri/t/,/''/i/s\  just  rtfrrred  t'l.  nuike  up  the  four  optional 
.SV///Av/w/v/^",  which  the  .Vw;//..  all«)\v  everyone  to  pel  form  according  to  his 
means. 

By  far  the  nm>t  important  are  the  >i\teen  irni.jcnt.il  S.int.^i'anis.  I  shall, 
however,  dismiss  the  first  nine  «>f  iIjcno  witli  >iiu|»le  eruiiueration.  Eour  of 
the  nine  refer  respectivelv  to  tlie  time  «)l  tirst  i ol;;ii)itation,  conception, 
(juickening.  and  certain  sacrifices,  etc.,  i»erformeil  with  the  last.  The  other 
five  refer  to  rites  performecl  at  the  birth  of  a  child,  and  sub.setpienlly  at  the 
time  of  giving  it  a  name,  of  giving  it  food,  ot  t.ikinu'  it  «.iit  of  doors,  and  at 
the  time  of  shavini,'  its  head  in  >ome  sacred  piav  e  on  an  ausjiii  ious  dav.  The 
tenth,  with  the  four  subsi<liary  rites  connected  wilii  it,  is  the  most  imi)ortant 
of  all.  It  is  called  lY^^niiviuiii,  the  takinu  to  the  i^f/r//,  but  it  mav  be  yet 
better  described  as  Initiation.  'The  four  .sub>i(!iarv  rite>  make  uj»  tlie  four 
pledges  which  tlie  neophvte  takes  on  initiation.  This  rite  is  performed  cm 
male  children  alone  at  the  avje  of  from  5  to  S  in  the  ca>e«)f  Brahnunias  and 
a  vear  or  two  later  in  the  case  of  other>,  e\'cepl  .V  Hifni',  who  have  n<. thing 
to  do  with  any  of  the  rites  >ave  mairiatje.  The  vountf  bov  is  given  a 
peculiarlv  pref)ared  thread  of  cotti»n  to  wear  constantly  on  the  bodv,  pa.ss- 
ing  it  cros.Nways  over  the  left  shoulder  and  un«ler  the  rii^ht  arm.  It  is  the 
mark  of  initiatitm.  which  consi>ts  in  thi'  impartin-j  <«f  the  sacred  secret  of 
the  family  and  the  order  to  the  bov  bv  his  father  and  the  familv  •^itru.  'The 
bov  pledges  himself  t«»  his  teacher,  umler  whose  i>rotection  he  henceforth 
begins  to  reside  and  carrv  out  failhfiillv  the  f<»ur  vows  he  has  taken,  vi/., 
.--tutly,  observance  (»l    relii^ion,   complete   celii)acv,  and    truthfulness.     'This 
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period  of  piipilaj^re  ends  after  nine  years  at  the  shortest,  and  thirty-six  years 
at  the  lont(e>t  period.  Ihe  boy  then  returns  home,  after  duly  rewarding  his 
teather,  and  find>  out  sr)nie  suitable  i^irl  for  his  wife.  This  return  in  itself 
makes  up  the  fifteenth  Stiw.Uuini.  The  last,  but  not  the  least,  is  vivdha^ 
nialriniony.  The  Sutnt.s  and  Stnrti<  are  most  clear  on  the  injunctions  alxmt 
th«."  heahli,  learning,  compeleney,  family  connections.  I>eauty,  and  alx)ve  all, 
pergonal  likinj^  of  I  he  principal  parties  to  a  marriai^'e.  MarViages  between 
children  of  the  same  blo«id  «»r  family  are  prohibited.  .\s  to  age,  the  lurnks 
are  veiv  clear  in  oid.iiiiirivj  that  there  mu«>t  be  a  distance  of  at  least  ten 
\»Mrs  betwcfii  tin-  respective  am*  of  wife  and  husband,  and' that  the  girl  uiav 
b(r  majrinl  at  anv  a^'c  before  attaining  puberty,  preferably  at  10  or  II, 
llioiit,'li  ^lic  riia\  be  alliance*!  al  aboiil  S  or  »j.  lie  it  rerneml)ered  that  mar- 
itai^^-  aii<l  «  oii^iiii.inahoii  ol  iiiaiiiai>e  are  two  dilferent  things  in  India,  as  a 
coii.-»iderati<»n  ol  iln>  S,inis\ii>:i  in  tonneclion  with  the  first  of  the  nine  enu- 
Mieiated  at  the  beginniiii;  of  this  moup  will  amply  show.  Several  kinds  of 
maiiiavje  .iie  enuiner;ite«|,  and  amon>;  the  eiijht  generally  given  we  tind 
miiiiiam'  bv  couilmi^  a-»  well.  The  marriage  ceremony  is  perft^rmeil  in  the 
pieserne  nl  pijesi -,  .Mid  K'ods  repioeiitetl  bv  lire  on  the  altar,  and  the  tie  of 
lo\e  I.,  ..uutilM-'l  bs-  /v.//,  m;intra^.  lepetition  of  which  forms  in(leed  an 
inili  pi-n-.ible  pill  '(I  e\eiv  tile  ;ind  leremouv.  The  pair  exchange  vows 
ol   Inl'-iiiv  .iii'l    iii'lr  ■>'>liili|e   li»\e.   ;in<|   j)ind  tluMn>elve>  never  to  se|»arate, 

•  ■N«n  .ilii-i  rjc.iiii.  riie  Wile  i->  ^ii|>p  'x'd  lienceforlh  to  be  as  much  depend- 
ent mi  Imi  liii.b.iii'l  .1.  Ill-  on  liei  ;  fir  a>  tlu;  wife  lia>  the  complete  fullil- 
iiieiii  III  |.i\e  .1.  Imi  piiii(i|i.il  <liitv.  lilt!  Iiiisband  lia>  ni  return  the  entire 
ni.iiiili  n.iiii  (■  <.l  ilii'  wil«-.  letup. )i.ill\  .md  >piriliiallv,  as  his  principal  dutv. 
Win  n  ili«-  lo\i-  iliii's  lo  iii,-il  li.i^  .iiHii  ienllv  t-tlucated  the  man  into  entire 
l'.ii.'iiliiliii-      Ml    ell.  In-  III  IV  ieiii(',  eiilier  alone  or  with  his  wife,  into  some 

•  I  bideil  Ion-  I  :iiid  pop. in-  him-i'il  for  the  last  period  of  life — com|)lctc 
1 1  I  III  III  i.iiioii,  /.  r .,  leiiiiiH  Ml  ion  o  I  ;ill  in<li\  idual  allaehmcnt,  of  personal  likes 
.ind  di  liKi-  ,  .ind  MMli/alioii  of  the  ,ill  in  the  (Eternal  self  sacrifice  of  univer- 
•..d  lo\r.  It  LVM  .  wiiliiiui  :aviiiu:  ih.i*  widowie  marriai^e  as  such  is  unknown 
Ml  ilii.    .\  leiii  ol   life,  .Mid  the   libeitv  of  Woman  is  more  a  .sentiment  than 

.« lliini:    |M.ii  III  .illv   vvantiiii'    in   this   laiefiil  arrani^ement.     Woman,  as 

woiii.Mi,  li,i  .  \\i\  pl.ii  e  in  natur<'  <|iiite  a^  much  as  man  has  as  man,  and  if 
lh«  M  I  iioiliini:  to  li.Mnpei  the  one  or  the  other  in  the  discharge  of  his  or 
hit  lunilioii.  ,1.  III. liked  out  bv  nature,  libertv  bevond  this  limit  means 
dioiibi,  and  II le.jionsible  lieedom.  And  indeefl  nnture  never  meant 
Imi    liiiiu;    embodiment   i»f   love     woman     to  be  cle^raded  to  a   footing  of 

•  •|ii.ililv  uiih  liei  p.iilnei,  to  litjlit  the  har«l  strutri^'le  for  existence,  or  to 
.illow  lo\e'  |iiiif  siieam  to  \n-  deliled  bv  being  led  into  channels  other  than 
Ihoi  iiLiiKed  oiil  foi  it.  rhi«-,  in  substance,  is  the  spiiit  of  the  ancient  Sds- 
fiii  ,  \\\\f\\  ihev  limit  tin*  splieie  i»l  umn.urs  ai  tion  to  the  li<iiise.  and  the  flow 
ol  hei  he. Ml  lo  one  and  one  <  haiiiiel  alone. 

Ibit    Ilii'  i^  .Ml  unne«e:.N;M\   diniession   into  which  I  am  tempted  bv   the 
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(loiie  to  lay  l)efortt  v<»u  ilic  true  .sj)iMt  <»f  llic>c  onlinanco,  which  I  am 
afraid  iuii(ht  ocape  the  drv  outline  I  am  here  j^rocnlinLf.  All  .SV////-*/v//v/j 
have  an  intrinsie  merit  in  them,  and  I  for  one  believe  them  all  to  In*  con- 
ceived in  the  hest  spirit  of  j)hvsiial,  .social,  m')ral,  mental,  and  spiritual  wel- 
fare. The  .V;/w../v//v/»  have  almu>t  all  underi^'onc  various  moditieations  and 
Several  have  ijone  entirelv  out  of  u>e. 

We  have  not  >|)oken  <»f  \'ajna  sacrifice  -the  subject  of  the  S  ninta- 
S.'tinK.  All  Sanis/:tini<  are  so  manv  smaller  )\iin(i<,  the  lar^'er  Vedic  ones 
such  as  As'  viiniCiihti  and  Rajiisu'ya,  and  Sofna,  and  l^rdyiipatya  and  Wija- 
/•f ;j'</,  heini^'  reserved  for  special  occasi<»n>^.  lUil  this  one  idea  of  saciifice  has 
been  worked  into  such  noble  ideal>  bv  the  ancient  Arvans.  that  sacrifice  in 
the  true  sense  of  the  word  h;i>  e<>me  to  be  idenlilied  with  the  hii^hest  l)li>s 
attainable  bv  man.  riie  wh-ilc  uni\er>r  is  svmboli/rd.  a>  one  sacrifice,  and 
indeed  the  lliouudits  and  at  tion>  of  one  who  has  realized  the  All  are  re|)re- 
sented  as  one  conlinuou>^  >at.ri(ice  of  ///-///f/  to  Jkuhii.  IJut  wc  cannot  vjo 
further  into  thi^  intere>lini4'  subject. 

It  Would  follow  then,  from  thi>  brief  >ummarv  of  the  sutra-period  that 
the  following  have  been  addecl  on  to  the  meaninir  of  **  Hinduism." 

(1)  The  bcini,'  in  a  rurt/'i  and  az'  rama. 

(2)  'Ihe  <ib>er\  anci'  ol    ilu-  ^■uushdra.-, 

(0    Ihe  beiuLT  boun<l  b\-  tlie  Hindu  i.nv  (d  .<-ucces>ion. 

HI.  We  arrive  lhu«^  in  natural  >ucce>>iMn  to  the  third  period  of  Aryan 
religion,  tlu  /\irs  ,n/.i'.  whicli  i-nLiiL;c  upon  the  central  idea  of  a  Jfnan  or 
iUdiiniint  enunciated  in  the  Wdu  and  de\elopcd  in  the  I'pauishads.  It  is 
mfere.-tin^  to  allude  to  the  ('//</'/:  .;'/■,/..  the  materialists  of  Indian  phil«)so- 
phv.  and  to  \\\^:  Jditiit '  and  the  /!>in:/ t'la  <,  \\  ho.  though  oj)])osed  b>  the  Char- 
v.ika>.  are  :u\\\- /irii/i'H'ifiii\i/,  m  that  tliev  do  not  reco^Mii/e  the  authoritv  of 
the  l\i/ii.',  and  preach  an  independi  iil  l'o.>vj)i1  of  love  and  mercv.  These 
^^.hi>^ms  however   had  an  indifferent  effect  in  imp.irtinL,'   fresh  ai'tivitv  to  the 

* 

rationalistic  s{)irit  of  the  Arvdn  sai.,'e.>.  l\ing  dormant  under  the  growintj 
incumbiances  of  the  riluali>m  of  the  Sn//\i'. 

The  central  iilea  of  the  .Ml  a>  we  foun«l  it  in  the  J'/c/t/^  \>  further  devel- 
<;|>ed  in  the  I  j)anishads.  In  the  AV///v/-perio  I  several  .SV/Z-'v/  works  were 
composed  >ettini;  forth  in  a  svstematic  manner  the  main  teachintj  of  the 
I'f^iuiishiui'.  Several  works  came  to  be  written  in  imitation  of  these,  on 
'^u^)jl.'•  t>N  closelv  i-onnected  with  the  main  issues  of  philosoj)hv  and  meta- 
phvsi(>.  Ihis  sj»irit  of  philosophic  activilv  gave  rise  to  the  six  well-known 
/>./rr  <///</y,  or  schools  of  j)hilosophv.  Here  attain  it  is  necessary  lo  enter 
tiie  caution  that  the  Dars' anas  (1«>  not  hisloricaljv  belong  to  this  period,  for 
notwithstanding  this  is  their  place  in  the  general  development  of  thought 
the  teachings  thev  end)odv  are  as  old  as  the  Wdas^  or  even  older. 

The  six  Ihirs' aiids  axk:  Xydyii,  \'<u>  cshika^  Sdiikhva^  Voiia,  Minuhisa 
an«l  \\<iiinfa,  moie  convenientlv  groujied  as  the  tw«>  XytiYus,  the  two  Sdiik- 
hyas  an<l  the  two  MinitiHsus.     Kach  of  these  must  reijuire  at  lea^t  a  volume 
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Tlu?  other  Sdnl'^iV'i,  in«)iv  pnuilailv  ktjown  as  the  )'<";,'//- A//•.^ ' <///<?, 
accepts  the  whole  ol  the  coMiiolot^v  «>|  tlie  liisl  Sii/f/.//vi.  hut  tmlv  ad^ls  to  it 
a  hvp.Jtlu'lical  /s  -n'.ira,  aiul  lari^'elv  e\|»iri  1>  llie  ethical  >iiU'  of  the  teach- 
inu  hv  setting  foitli  .several  i)hvsical  and  p^vcholotrical  rules  and  exercises 
caj)al)le  of  leading  to  the  last  slate  of  h-i|)piness  calleil  A'<;/rv//jw  life 
accortlinv'  to  nature.     This  is  the  theistic  Suni-'tyii. 

'Ihe  two  Mi>H(Ui.uh  next  call  our  attention.  These  are  the  ()rlho(h)x 
nitr>\ntai  f^ar  c\(tlltUn\  and  as  such  are  in  direct  touch  with  the  I'tJas,  and 
the  I'panii^liads,  which  continue  to  uovern  them  from  hetrinniny;  to  end. 
A/imnnsa  means  in'juirv,  and  the  first  or  {)reliminarv  i.s  calle<l  Purra  Miin- 
Afixi.  the  second  I'tldrdMiiUi'nKa.  Ihe  object  of  the  hr.st  is  to  determine 
the  exact  meaninu  and  value  of  the  injunc  lions  and  j)rohil)ilions  L,nven  out  in 
the  Vcdas,  and  thai  of  the  sec<jnd  is  to  ex|)lain  the  esoteric  leaching  of  the 
Upatii.Ji litis.  The  former,  therefore,  does  not  trouble  itself  about  the  nature 
of  the  universe,  or  about  the  ideas  of  (iod  ami  soul.  It  talks  onlvof  Dharnia^ 
religious  merit,  which,  according  to  its  leaching,  arises,  in  the  next  world, 
from  strict  observance  of  I'td'h  duties.  This  .l//wr///>-</,  hllv  called  the  Puiva^ 
a  preliminary  MinuhiMi,  we  may  thus  pass  over  without  any  further  remarks. 
The  most  important  Ihuw  una  of  all  is  bv  far  the  lltarii  or  final  M'nnausd^ 
poi)ularly  known  as  the  I'tddnta,  the  philosophv  taught  in  the  l^anishads  as 
the  end  of  the  Wdas. 

The  Vtddtita  emphasizes  ihe  idea  of  the  All,  the  universal  Atmau  or 
Brahmau^  set  forth  in  the  i'piin'uhad<,  and  maintains  the  unitv  not  onlv  of 
the  C'osmos.  but  of  all  intelligence  in  general.  The  All  is  self-illumined,  all 
thought  {i^f/osi\)  the  verv  being  of  the  universe.  Being  implies  thought  an<l 
the  All  n>av  in  l\:diutftt  phraseologv  be  apllv  described  as  ihe  essence  of 
thought  and  being.  Ihe  l\ddfif(i  is  a  system  of  absolute  idealism  in  which 
subject  and  object  are  welded  into  one  uni(jue  consciousness,  the  realization 
whereof  is  the  end  and  aim  of  existence,  the  highest  bliss  -  ffioks  n.  'I  his 
state  of  Niok^' a  is  not  anvlhing  to  be  accom{)lished  or  broui^dit  about  ;  it  is  in 
fact  the  very  being  of  all  existence,  but  exj)erience  stands  in  the  wav  of  com- 
plete realization  by  creating  imaginary  distinctions  of  subject  and  object. 
This  svstem,  besides  being  the  orthodox  I  hi  rs'  ana,  is  philosophicallv  an 
improvement  u{)on  all  previous  speculations.  The  Xydya  is  supersetled  bv 
the  Sdvkhya,  whose  distinction  of  matter  and  intelligence  is  done  awav  with 
in  this  philosoi)hy  of  absolute  iiiealism,  which  has  endowed  the  phrase  "life 
according  to  nature,"  with  an  entirelv  new  and  more  rational  meaning. 
For,  in  its  ethics,  this  system  teaches  not  only  the  brotherhood  but  the  Atma- 
hood,  Ahheda,  oneness,  of  not  onlv  men  but  of  all  beings,  of  the  whole  uni- 
verse. The  light  of  the  other  Pars'  a  tun  pales  bef«)re  the  blaze  of  unitv  and 
love  lighted  at  the  altar  of  the  \'cda<  bv  this  sublime  philosophv,  the  shelter 
of  minds  like  Plato,  Tythagoras,  Bruno,  Spinoza,  Hegel,  Schopenhauer,  in 
the  West,  and  K'rs  na,  Jydsa,  S' afiluira,  and  others  in  the  Kast. 

We  cannot  but  sum  up  at  this  point      Hinduism  adds  tme  more  attri- 
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i(<rioraiit  ;  ;iirl  a'  t':!*-  >aniv  •!':•.■  *  --:j^-:-:  *  "  .v  r.  •.-••v.  '.  -  <.icar  «>utlineit{ 
llie  secret 'I'Ktrifi^r  «. I  <,'.\.  I:  >  •tka:'..  ' '.  .il:--.-  r,c:::a:.>:.->  •'.■•n'l  under- 
staii'l  thi?  floiiMr  a>j;*:-j  •■['  I'lurimhi  i::."::.-.  •'...:  :"..i'.  .iMU^e  lhem>elve> 
with  philolo'jii  .il  'j'..l'  !••-.  r:i.l  :.i:k  •»?  th-.  r;  i.i:.  :.  ■!  th^-  rurjuas  a>  >«>me- 
tlurivf  eiitireiv  |''i'ril«:  jii'I  ii/?  'l-.-  :'.!n^  •;.'-  11  viVic  ■i  :L-!:i:!"n.  We  ouvjht, 
howevi.T,  t'i  li'-ar  iii  iii;ri'!  rh  it  \\\::  [\t:'ini  lie  .l'-cl\  v.-'iincctcl  with  the 
\'ni(i\  \\v:  Siif.'t  .  an  i  tli-;  I) n  -:  -di-i  ,  .tt:  1  .i.l  ilic\  :\\\\\\  I  •  accomplish  is  a 
popular  i.xp')-;ti'»ri  <'f  t!iv  lia-jc  ;i«:i-  =.1  ;.r.::  '-"pJA .  r^i:v::"n  and  initrality 
-i-i  f',rili  III  ili»Mii.  Ill  Mtlii.-r  u<.!>i>  ll.t:  I\i>'nii  arc  n  >!!iini,'  m«  ire  nor  less 
iImii  hrua'l.  <  N.ar  '.'inirn'Milario  '.>n  tin:;  aip  k  nt  t(.ai.!iinir  "t  tlie  I'tiiiis.  For 
rxampjf.  It  i-  ii<;l  l>«'cau-c  /  jvi  r/.  flu;  ;»i!*!i'»r  <.t  ilu-  /*/;//;</■.  fi»ri;ot  that 
I'lJifiu  v^a-  ill'.-  naiiic  «>f  the  >un  in  tlu-  /''/•/.  that  hv  talked  of  a  >eparate 
i.'orI  fif  that  n.uiu',  in  the  /'nrun>i  ,  »mi>1'i\\  ini:  liim  wjtii  .ui  in:>rtal  attrihutes. 
I  his  i"^  h«»\v  the  orienlali'-t  niellM)d  <>f  interpielatiun  wijuM  di>pose  of  the 
ijin-stion.  Ill*:  lliiidu>  h.ive  It.ltet  »  Mn!i(l<iit  <■  in  the  in>iL'ht  of  I'yasa,  and 
(oiild  at  oner  .^ee  that  inasmuch  a>  lie  knew  pi'ife<tiv  well  what  |»art  the  sun 
pla\:-  in  tin-  e\«ijiit  inn,  tnainlenam  e  and  di'^><>juti<)rl  <•!  the  \\'>rld.  he  repre- 
•'♦•nted  him  svml)i)Iieall v  a>  <  iod  ]'i  hun  the  all  perxa-liiiir,  uith  l.aka  /;//", 
a  per-^onilieatioi)  of  the  life  and  |)rospeiilv  which  einaii  iti-  lioin  the  Min  for 
his  <on>.ort,  with  the  luuiiilti,  populaiK  the  >>nake  «>f  that  naiiu'.  iMit  esoieri- 
I  allv  the  einlle.--.  t  iit  le  of  <t<Tnitv,  for  his  c<iuch  ;  an«l  with  the  caijle, 
lepn- .i-nlin-^  tin-  Man :'ii)Uiiri(  cveh-,  tor  his  vehicle.  There  i>  in  ihi-^  one 
svmhol  MiMu  ieiil  material  for  the  iLCnorant  to  build  their  faith  upon  and 
nouiish  ihe  ielii,'ious  sentiment,  and  for  the  initiate  to  .^ee  in  it  the  true 
se(  ret  of  \mi<  r<-liL;ion.  An<l  this  naluie  of  the  Pniana^  is  an  indirect 
piool  that  the  Wtlas  aie  not  ineie  poetical  effusions  ol  primiti\e  man.  nor  a 
(  oni^doinetation  of  solar  m\ths  disguised  indilteient  shapes. 

I  he  (  \(  h'->  lu-^t  releiied  t(»  put  me  in  min<l  of  atioihei  aspect  of  I\tur& 
nilti  mvtholoi^v.  Ihe  theotvof  cycles  known  a> //.'A/  ifi(i/i:ujnftir(i<  a\\(\ 
l'//A'''*  IS  I  leailv  >-et  loith  in  the  /V/;'f///</^  and  appeal>^  to  make  exorbitant 
demamis  <»n  oui  credulitv.  The  /^uiif^.i  of  the  /*nri'ui.i-  i.>  a  cvcle  <»f  4.^20,- 
oiio.ooo  veais,  and  the  \Norhl  continue.^  in  aitivilv  for  one  kal,\i,  after  which 
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it  goes  into  dissolution  and  remains  in  tliat  conilition  for  another  ka/pii,  to  be 
followed  by  a  fresh  i)eri<>d  of  activity.  Kach  kalf^a  has  fourteen  well-marked 
sub-cvcies  called  mau^'autaraa,  each  of  which  is  again  made  up  of  four 
I)eriods  called.v//A'^^.\'.  The  name  mativantara  means  time  between  the  manus^ 
and  mamc  means  "one  with  mind,''  that  is  to  sav,  humanity,  the  whole  sug- 
gesting that  a  tuanvantara  is  the  period  l)etween  the  wane  of  humanity  and 
another  on  this  our  globe.  Whence  it  will  also  be  clear  why  the  present 
iiianvanlara  is  called  Vaii'iisvalUy  belonging  to  the  sun,  for,  as  is  well  estab- 
lished, on  that  luminary  depends  the  life  and  being  of  man  on  this  earth. 
This  theory  of  cycles  and  sub-cycles  is  amply  corroborated  by  modern  geo- 
higical  and  astronomical  researches,  and  considerable  light  may  be  thrown 
on  the'  evolution  of  man  if,  with  reason  as  our  guide,  we  study  the  aspect  of 
the  Purdnas  The  theory  of  Simian  descent  is  confronted  in  the  Pttrdnas 
with  a  theory  more  in  accord  with  reason  and  experience.  But  I  have  no 
time  to  go  into  the  detail  of  each  and  every  Paitrdnika  myth  ;  1  may  only 
assure  you,  gentlemen,  all  that  is  taught  in  the  Purdnas  is  capable  of  being 
explained  consistently  in  accord  with  the  main  body  of  ancient  theosophy 
expounded  in  the  /ViA/^.  the  Sulras  and  the  Dais' anas.  We  must  only  free 
ourselves  from  what  Herbert  .Spencer  calls  the  religious  bias,  and  learn  to 
look  facts  honestly  in  the  face. 

I  must  sav  a  word  here  about  idol  worship,  for  it  is  exactly  in  or  after 
the  PaHrdnika  period  that  id»)ls  came  to  be  used  in  India.  It  may  be  said, 
without  the  least  fear  of  contradiction,  that  no  Indian  idolater,  as  such, 
believes  the  piece  of  stone,  metal,  (»r  wood  before  his  eves  as  his  god,  in 
any  sense  of  the  wonl.  He  takes  it  only  as  a  svmbol  of  the  all-pervading, 
and  uses  it  as  a  convenient  object  for  purposes  of  concentration,  which, 
being  accomplished,  he  does  not  grudge  to  throw  it  away.  The  religion  of 
the  l\intras,  which  plays  an  important  part  in  this  period,  has  considerable 
inHuence  on  this  question  ;  and  the  symbology  they  taught  as  typical  of 
several  important  processes  of  evolution  has  been  made  the  basic  idea  in 
the  formation  of  idols.  Idols,  too.  have  therefore  a  double  aspect  -that  of 
perpetuating  a  teaching  as  old  as  the  world  and  that  of  serving  as  conven- 
ient aids  to  concentration. 

These  interpretations  of  Paurauika  mvths  find  ample  corroboration 
from  the  myths  we  find  in  all  ancient  religions  of  the  world  ;  and  these 
explanations  of  idol  worship  find  an  exact  parallel  in  the  worship  of  the 
Tau  in  Egypt,  of  the  cross  in  Christendom,  of  fire  in  Zoroastrianism,  and  of 
the  Kdha  in  Mohammedanism. 

With  these  necessarily  brief  explanatir)ns,  we  may  try  to  see  what  influ- 
ence the  Puranas  have  had  on  Hinduism  in  general.  It  is  true  the  Puranas 
have  added  no  new  connotation  to  the  name,  but  the  one  very  important 
lesson  they  have  taught  the  Hindu  is  the  principle  of  universal  toleration. 
The  Purauas  have  distinctly  taught  the  unity  of  the  AH,  and  satisfactorily 
demonstrated  that  every  creed  and  worship  is  but  one  of  the  many  ways  to 
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the  rcali/utioii  of  tlu>  All.  A  lliiiihi  wtiuld  imt  c<>iulcmn  any  man  for  his 
religion,  for  ho  has  well  laid  t«>  heart  ihc  cclchraled  couplet  of  the 
Bhdfitivatti:  "Wursliip  in  whatever  form,  rendered  to  whatever  God, 
reaches  llie  supreme.  a>  rivers,  risinvr  from  whatever  source,  all  flow  into 
the  «»cean." 

V.  And  thus,  .gentlemen,  we  come  to  the  Hfth  period,  the  Sautpraddyas. 
The  word  SiifnpriiJyn,  mean>  tradition,  the  teaching  handed  down  from 
teacher  to  pupil.  'I'he  whnle  Hindu  reliyjion,  considereii  fn)m  the  beginning 
li»  the  present  time,  is  one  vast  lield  of  thouijht,  capable  of  nourishing  every 
intellectual  plant  of  varyinv;  vitior  ami  luxuriance.  The  one  old  teaching 
was  the  idea  of  the  All  usually  known  a>  the  Aii:'aifa  or  the  I't'Jtin/a,  In  the 
ethical  aspect  of  this  philoso[)hy  stress  has  been  laiil  on  knowledge  (gnosis) 
and  free  action.  I'ntler  the  debasini^  inthience  of  a  fiireifjn  yoke  these  sober 
paths  of  knowledi^e  and  actii»n  luul  to  make  room  Un  devotion  and  grace. 
On  devotion  and  grace  as  their  prmcijjal  ethical  tenets,  three  important 
schools  of  philosophy  arose  in  the  period  after  the  Pi4}\inas.  Besides  the 
ancient  AJvui/a  we  have  the  Dr'ii/a.  the  lis  uJdhiidvaitii  and  the  J'is' ish- 
thAdvaita  schools  of  philosophy  in  this  period.  The  first  is  purely  dualistic, 
pijstulatin.js'  the  sei»arate  yet  coordinate  existence  of  mind  and  matter.  The 
second  and  third  profes.^  tu  be  unitarian,  but  in  a  considerably  modiBed 
.sense  of  the  word.  i  he  I'^i.s  uJJhddraita  teaches  the  unilv  of  the  cosmos, 
but  it  insists  on  the  .Ml  having  certain  attributes  which  endow  it  with  the 
<l,esire  to  manifest  itself  a.^  the  cosmos.  The  third  system  is  purely  dualistic 
thoui^h  it  goes  bv  the  name  of  inotlitied  unitarianisin.  it  maintains  the 
unity  of  tliit  (soul),  achtt  (matter),  ami  Is' vara  (Ciod),  each  in  its  own 
sphere,  the  third  member  of  this  triuitv  governing:  all  and  pervading  the 
whole  though  not  apart  from  the  cosmos.  Thus  widelv  tlilfering  in  their 
philo.sophy  from  the  AdvaiUiy  these  three  Sani/>mdiivtr<  teach  a  sv.stem  of 
ethics  entirely  opposed  to  the  one  taught  in  that  ancient  school,  called 
Dhanua  in  the  Adi^aita.  They  «lisplace  J  nana  by  Bhakli:  and  h'nrma 
hy  pnisdda  :  that  is  to  sav.  in  other  words,  thev  j)lace  the  hii,'hest  happiness 
in  obtaining  the  grace  of  (lod  by  entire  devotion,  physical,  mental,  moral, 
and  spiritual.  The  teachers  of  each  of  these  Siimpraddyiis  are  known  as 
/li/iihyas,  like  S' ankara  the  first  great  .hharya  of  the  ancient  Advaita, 
The  .'/<//(/ rjv/.i  of  these  new  Samf^nuldya-i  belong  all  l«i  the  eleventh  and 
twelfth  centuries  of  the  Christian  eia.  Kvery  Ailuitya  develops  his  school 
of  thought  from  the  Cpanis/iadi^  \\\^  I'tdiuitti-Sufras,  and  fn«m  that  sub- 
lime poem,  the  Htuif^-'iidiiita  the  cre>t  jewel  of  the  Muhd  Bharatti.  The 
new  .l(//iiry(/\  iollowiiiL'  tlu-  example  of  S' lUi/ctini^  have  commented  uptm 
these  wiiiks,  and  have  thus  atliliated  each  his  own  sNstem  to  the  I'ida, 

In  the  Sampntdtiyas  we  .see  the  last  of  pure  Hinduism,  for  the  sacretl 
D('7'(tfi,ii^i/ri  ceases  henceforth  to  be  the  meilium  even  of  relii^ious  thought. 
The  four  i)rincii>al  Sumprdday  as  havefound  numerous  imitators,  and  we  have 
the  Sdk/as^  the  Stni'iis,  the  Pdsupatas^  and  many  others,  all   deriving  their 
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toarhini:  from  the  />,/,/..  the  />.//>  uNirs,  the  Pn nhttis  or  ihc  Tatifras,  But 
liOMPiul  {\\i>  \vc  fiiul  *\\\\W  a  h)t  «>f  teachers:  fCiimtinaMt/a^  Kahira^  DdJUy 
Xdudk'ii,  i''uii/duvii,  S,///ti;\if/,tf{,fi/,  ami  many  ulhers,  hohlini;  influence  over 
small  liaet>  all  over  hulia.  N«)ne  of  the>e  have  a  claim  to  the  title  of 
./. //r//;ri/,  «»i  the  founders  of  a  new  >chiH)l  of  thought;  for  all  that  these 
nolile  >ou!>  «li(l  was  to  explain  one  or  tiie  other  of  the  SawfiradSyas  in  the 
eurteu!  vernacular  ol  the  people.  The  teachings  of  these  men  are  called 
Piinf/tiis  mere  wavs  t«)  keligion,  as  opp»»se<l  to  the  traclitiotial  teaching  of 
the  Sti ni/*mJiiya> . 

'The  hearing  «»f  these  S(imfmJ,i\ui>  and  Panthas^  the  fifth  edition  of  the 
ancient  faith,  on  Hinduism  in  i^'eneral  i>  n«)lhing  worthy  of  note  except  that 
every  Hindu  must  helont;  lt.»  one  i)f  the  SamtraJdvas  or  Panthas. 

\'I.  I  his  hrinirs  u>  face  to  face  with  the  India  of  to-day  s^mMIiui/uism 
as  it  stan<ls  at  proent.  it  i>  iu'ces>arv  at  the  outset  to  understand  the  prin- 
cipal forces  at  work  in  brimming  ain)ut  the  change  we  are  going  to  deKcril>e.  In 
the  ordinary  course  i»l  events  one  would  naturally  expect  to  stop  at  the  religion 
of  the  S<f//i/'rit./(iv,r-  and  /\i/f/''.',r\  The  aihent  of  the  Knglish,  followed  by  the 
education. d  polic\  thev  have  maintained  for  half  a  century,  has,  however, 
woiked  >evrial  imjutrtanl  chaiiu;es  in  llic  mid>t  of  the  peoj>lc,  not  the  least 
important  ot  which  i-  Ihr  rlleit  of  tht->c  chaiige>  on  religion.  Before  the 
eslal'lishmmt  i>t  r>rili>h  lule,  ami  the  [hmi  e  and  security  that  followed  in  its 
train,  people  had  lnr^"'ltin  the  ancient  leliviion.  an<l  I  linduism  had  dwindled 
down  into  a  ma»of  iii.ui'»nal  >uj)cr>titi«»n  reared  on  ill-understoml  Paiirdnika 
niNths.  The  sprea<l  of  educilion  caused  people  t<»  think,  and  a  spirit  of 
•*  ret<»rmation  ""  s\\a\eii  the  miiid>  of  all  thinking  men.  The  change  worked 
was,  however,  no  reformation  at  all.  rnde-r  the  au>j>ices  of  materialistic 
science  and  educati«in,  wjuitled  hy  maleriali>tic  principles,  the  ma.«;s  of  super- 
stitii>n,then  known  a^  llinduiMu,  was  >catteied  tt)  the  win(U,  and  atheism  and 
ske|»ticisin  luled  supreme.  lUil  this  >lale  (»f  thiniis  was  not  destined  to 
endure  in  relii;it»us  India.  The  revival  of  Sjfii-rl/  learninii  brought  to  light 
the  innnortal  liea>ures  of  thought  huiied  in  the  /Vy./v.  (\^<iiiis/iti<ii^  Sutras, 
/hirs' tinus^  and  /'/f/<if/,ts,  and  the  true  work  of  re-formation  commenced  with 
the  revival  iA  S,tn<lri/.  Several  pletlged  their  allegiance  to  their  time-hon- 
ored [)hih)sophy.  Uut  there  remafned  many  bright  intellects  pledged  to 
materialistic  thought  ami  ciyili/ati(^n.  These  could  not  help  thinking  that 
the  religion  of  those  whose  civilization  they  admired  must  be  the  only  true 
religion.  Thus  they  beiran  to  read  their  own  notions  in  texts  of  the  Ufnin- 
i.shiid^  and  the  N'edas.  Thev  >et  up  an  extra-cosmic,  vet  all-pervading  and 
forndess  Creatoi-,  who>e  i,'race  every  soul  desn■ou^  of  liberation  mu>t  attract 
bv  com[)lete  d<*votion.  .\11  this  xniiuls  like  the  teaching  of  the  Vis' ishthad- 
luiiftt  Som/Tiii/tiyd,  but  it  inav  safelv  be  said  that  the  idea  of  an  extra-cosmic 
personal  Creator  without  form  i>  an  un- Hindu  itlea.  .\nd  so  also  is  the 
belief  «if  these  inn«)vators  \\\  rei^ard  to  their  neiralioii  of  the  principle  of  re-in- 
carnation.    The  b«»dy  of  this  teaching  goe>   bv   tliL'  name   of  the   Hrahmo- 
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Siimaja  which  has  drawn  it>clf  slill  further  away  from  nin<lui>ni  byrciioimc- 
ini;  the  institution  of  I'arnns,  and  the  fstahlislicd  hiw  of  niarriaijr,  etc. 

'I'he  society  which  next  calls  our  attention  is  the  .Irvd  Sdrfiajii  of 
Swiimi  Ddydiinnda.  This  >ocietv  sul)>cril>es  to  the  teachinij  of  the  Xyaya- 
Dars  iwa^  arid  professes  to  revive  the  relii^ion  of  the  Sutras  in  all  social 
rites  and  ol)servance.s.  I'his  Sanidj  c!aiTu>  to  have  found  out  the  true 
reliirion  of  the  Aryas,  and  it  is  of  cour>e  within  the  pale  of  Hinduism, 
though  the  merit  of  their  claim  yet  remains  to  he  seen. 

'I'he  thinl  influence  at  work  is  that  <•(  the  1  heosophical  Society.  It  is 
pledged  to  no  reliisHon  in  particular,  ihous^di  the  tjeneral  mass  of  teachini;  it 
j>resents  to  the  world  as  the  ancient  religion  contained  in  the  {'paiiislutdsi 
of  India,  in  the  Hook  <»f  the  I>ead  of  liiryj^t,  in  the  teachings  of  Confucius 
an<l  Lac  Tse  in  China,  arul  of  Buildha  an<l  /oroa>ter  in  Tibet  ami  Persia, 
in  the  Kabala  of  the  Jews,  and  in  the  Sutism  of  the  Mohammedans,  appears 
to  be  full  of  principles  c«Milaincd  in  the  AJiuiitd  and  Vo^^a  philosophies. 
It  cannot  be  ij^ainsaid  that  this  x^cietv  has  created  much  interest  in  relijf- 
it)us  studies  all  over  India,  antl  has  set  earnest  stu<lents  to  studv  their 
ancient  books  with  better  lit^hls  anil  fresher  spiiits  than  beftire.  Time  alone 
can  test  the  real  outcome  of  this  or  anv  other  movement. 

The  term  llintluism,  then,  has  nothintr  to  add  to  its  meaning  from  this 
period  of  the  .V<//// <?/</>.      The    IhaJinio-Samiijd    wi<lelv  differs   fn)m    Hindu- 
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ism,  and  the  Arya  Samt^d,  or  Theo.sophiral  Society,  does  not  profess  any- 
thing new. 

To  sum  up,  then,  Hinduism  may  in  general  be  understood  to  connote 
the  following  principal  attributes  : 

1.  lielief  in  the  existence  of  a  s{)irilual  principle  in  Nature,  ami  in  the 
principle  of  reincarnation. 

2.  ( )bservance  of  comjjlctc  t(*ierance  and  of  the  .V</w.f  A'c/ri/.v.-  being 
in  one  of  the  I'diJtd.s  and  A^   nmid,.:  an«l  being  bound  by  the  Hindu  law. 

This  is  the  general  meaning  of  the  term,  but  in  its  particular  bearing  it 
implies  :  — 

}i.  Belonging  to  one  of  the  f)dr.<  i7f/(/s,  Sam/>rd</(h''i<  ur  PdH//ids  i^r  U> 
one  of  the  anti -///v/ ///////// /Vv// schisms. 

Having  ascertained  the  general  and  particular  scope  and  meaning  of 
Hinduism,  I  would  ask  you,  gentlemen  of  this  augu.*^t  Parliament,  whether 
there  is  not  in  Hinduisn\  material  suflicient  to  allow  of  its  being  brought  in 
contact  with  the  other  great  religions  of  the  world,  by  subsuming  them  all 
under  one  common  genus.  In  other  words,  is  it  not  possible  to  enunciate  a 
few  principles  of  universal  religion  which  every  man  who  professes  to  be 
religious  must  accept  apart  from  his  being  a  Hindu,  or  a  Buddhist,  a 
Mohammedan  or  a  Tarsec,  a  Christian  or  a  Jew?  If  religion  is  not  wholly 
that  which  satisfies  the  cravings  (jf  the  emotional  nature  of  man,  but  is  that 
rational  demonstration  of  the  cosmos  which  shows  at  once  the  why  and 
wherefore  of  existence,  provides  the  eternal  and  all-embracing  foundation  of 
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nntural  I'thics  and  hv  sliowiiii;  to  luimanitv  tlio  hii^lu'st  iiK'al  of  happiness 
ri"aIi/al»U*.  c'\cilr>  aihi  sho\v>  ihc  nu*aii>  <»f  >ali.sfyin>;  the  emotional  part  of 
man;  if.  I  >av.  rclii:ii>n  is  all  thi>,  all  •jUfMioii>  of  particular  religious  profes- 
sions and  iheir  cumjMrative  value  mu>l  re>olve  themselves  into  simple 
problems  workable  with  the  help  *A  u n pre jutl iced  reason  ami  intelligence. 
In  other  words,  religi<in.  instead  <»f  beinir  mere  matter  of  faith,  might  well 
become  the  si)lid  province  of  reaM»n.  and  a  science  of  religion  mav  not  l>e  so 
much  a  dream  a>  i>  imagined  bv  persons  })ledged  to  certain  conclusion>. 
iiohlini;  therefore  these  views  on  the  nature  n{  relii:ion,  and  having  at  heart 
the  great  beneht  of  a  common  basis  of  religion  for  all  men,  I  wrmld  submit 
the  followint:  simple  principio  for  \<iur  w<irlhv  c«»n>ideration: 

1.  Belief  in  the  existence  «»f  an  ultra  material  principle  in  nature  and  in 
the  unity  of  the  All. 

2.  Belief  in  re-incarnatiun  and  >alvation  l)y  action. 

These  two  princi[>les  of  a  p<.^^il^lc  univer>al  religi<»n  might  stand  or  fall 
(m  their  own  merits,  apart  fr«Mii  c«»n«^ider.iti«)ns  of  any  philosophy  or  revela- 
tion that  uphoM>  tliem.  I  iiavc  everv  confidence  no  philosophy  wrmld  reject 
them,  no  .science  w.nil.l  gai!i>ay  them,  no  >\>tem  (»f  ethics  would  deny  them, 
no  religion  whicii  pr<)fes>e>  to  I'C  })hili>s<»j»hic,  ."scientific  and  ethical  ought  to 
shrink  back  from  them.  In  them  1  >ce  the  >alvation  (»f  man,  and  the 
possii)ilitv  of  that  univer>al  lo\e  which  the  world  is  so  much  in  need  of  at 
the  present  moment. 


ANSWKRS  OFTHH  MIMANSH  VKDANTA  OR  ADVAITA 
PHILOSOPHY  — (ORTHODOX  HINDUISM)  — TO 

RELIGIOUS   PROI5LKMS. 

Hy  PkoFKhSoR  Mamlal  N.  D'vivkdi. 

[The  f()lln\vini(  answers.  l>v  the  author  of  the  forei^oiuLf  |)a per,  were 
prepared  in  re|)lv  to  fjiie>ti(»ii>  Mihmitted  to  him,  an<l  intended  to  cover 
points  (;f  prnici[)al  interol  to  the  \Ve>tern   mind.j 

I  need  not  j)reniise  at  the  he^'inninLj  that  1  hoI(l  to  the  Advaita  philos- 
i>j)hv  taui^ht  in  the  ^^ />'//////</(/ and  expounded  l>v  Sankara.  The  following 
answers  are  therefore  in  c<»n>onance  with  the  teachings  of  that  school  of 
thought. 

I.— (.<il>,    WHAT    IS    KNOWN    «)F    HIM. 

(jod  in  the  .Nen>e  of  an  extra-co>niic  |>er.M>nal  Creatf^r  is  unknown  to 
this  {)hilosoj)h\ .  It  distinctly  denies  such  Creator  as  illogical  antl  irrelevant 
in  the  general  scheme  of  nature.  <  iod  is  formles>  and  all-jjervading. 
'I'his  however  re<juire>  to  be  ex|>Iained.  Tlie  world  of  fr)rins  as  we  see  it  is 
unreal,  for  we  do  not  know  /^ r  >,'  what  anv  given  thnit,'  is  made  of.  We 
only  know  certain  names  and  form>,  and  we  deal  with  these  as  subject  and 
object.  The  j)er>istent  fact  in  all  expeiience  is  the  fart  which  implies 
thought'  and  bliss. 

Kxistence,  thoiii^iit.  and  jiliss  are  connnon  t.»  all  thinl^^^  ;  what  varies  are 
name  and  form.  These  thief  ar«:  then  the  in\atiable  and  eternal  attributes 
of  all  th'ngs.  !>ut  even  these  are  reduciiile.  as  just  j)ointed  out.  to  thougiit 
alone,  and  thought  imj^lies  being,  for  being  can  never  be  conceived  without 
thought,  and  rvVt*  rcrnj. 

Thought  is  the  universal  form  of  all  experience,  and  being  implies 
thouyht  which  cm  never  be  transcended.  Thus  analysis  reveals  to  us  one 
simple  thou^dit  as  tlie  ro«jt  of  all.  the  variety  of  experience  being  but  so 
many  modes  of  nianifestatiun  of  this  universal  intelligence.  To  try  to  dis- 
cover tlie  nature  of  this  thom^ht  is  entirely  impossible,  for  it  never  j)resents 
Itself  as  ol)ject  to  any  subject.  .\nd  it  is  more  than  ignorance  to  material- 
ize this  conception  (»f  the  absolute,  and  anthropomorphize  it.  bvthe  attribu- 
tion of  human  limits  an<l  attributes,  to  the  ever  limitless,  characterless, 
ineffable,  essence.  'I'his  universal  intelligence  is  the  soul  of  nature  ;  it  is 
the  aggregate  of  all  that  i-^.     It  i>v  in    fact   the  .Vll.  the  conditions  of  cxper- 

•  Noi  K  .  —  'riioiijilil  s|i(>iil<l  not  lu- I  .)iitoimilr<l  u  iili  tlw  rt'Milt  of  thinking;  it  is  here  u>cd 
in  the  M-iisf-  ot  aliNohitc  iiitf|!ii;<-m  t',  ;tli-«oliitr  mind,  as  o|»(m»m'<I  io  iiintter, 
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crimination  l)egins;  and  the  «tudent  ends  with  the  acr|uisition  of  that  pjwor 
of  accurate  analysis  which  would  at  once  show  to  him  the  condition  and  the 
conditions  in  every  object  he  sees.  The  next  quality  is  Virdjz**  —complete 
non-attachment.  When  discrimination  ripens  into  full  knowledge  of  the 
real,  the  mind  naturally  turns  back  from  the  unreal.  Conditions  bc^in  to 
lose  themselves  in  the  unconditions,  and  the  mind  begins  to  disentangle 
itself  from  its  smallness  and  separateness. 

The  heart  is  so  far  widened  as  to  include  all  in  the  one  embrace  of 
absolute  love.  This  is  complete  non-attachment,  the  losing  of  all  sense  of 
separateness.  The  third  reijuisitc  is  distributed  over  six  sub-heads,  (i)  The 
stu<lent  iTeiniT  prepared  so  far  must  be  able  to  control  his  senses  so  tliatthev 
will  n<jt  lea<l  him  astray,  and  this  practice  must,  by  degrees,  ripen  into  (2) 
supreme  control  (jver  tlie  mind,  which,  in  the  firat  instance,  excites  the 
senses.  Tliis  being  accomplished,  the  student  will  be  able  to  exercise  that 
(3)  spirit  of  complete  tolerance  which  would  free  him  from  the  ties  of  race 
and  sect  and  caste  and  color,  and  which  would  thus  bring  to  him  real  men- 
tal peace.  (4)  Such  a  one  would  obviously  be  able  to  put  up  with  all  con- 
ditions, whether  they  be  pleasant  or  painful,  agreeable  or  otherwise.  If  after 
having  rendered  his  mind  so  far  neutral,  the  aspirant  lacks  that  (5)  self-reli- 
ance and  faith  in  the  philosophy  and  its  expounders,  which  ultimately  lead 
to  (6)  complete  self-reconciliation,  he  loses  his  way  in  the  dark,  yet  alluring, 
mazes  of  illusion.  The  fourth  (lualification,  after  these  three  are  fully  dcvel- 
c  )ed,  is  the  eager  desire  to  know  1I12  why  and  wherefore  of  existence. 

The  student,  thus  prepared,  must  devote  himself  to  a  careful  study  of 
the  philosoj>hy,  under  some  coinpclent  master.  In  the  first  instance  he 
should  read  or  hear.  In  his  leisure  hours  he  should  meditate  on  what  he 
has  read  or  heanl,  and  dii^est  the  whole  in  his  mind.  The  third  process 
after  assimilation  is  one  of  identification.  The  neo{)hvte  must  identifv  him- 
>"lf  so  far  with  what  he  has  ac<iuired.  as  to  exclude  everv  othvr  thought, 
wliether  of  doubt  or  dittkulty.  lliis  state  beinij  reached,  he  sliJiuld  bec«Mne 
what  he  knows.  At  this  .stage  knowledge  and  belief  become  united  into 
one  act  of  complete  consciousness. 

liooks  and  teachers,  <Ustinctions  and  differences,  subject  and  object,  all 
vanish  of  them.>elves.  Not  that  the  world  of  experience  becomes  one  chaos, 
;)ut  the  sense  of  sej)arateness,  which  is  the  root  of  experience,  dies  out  for 
over,  experience  being  of  no  use  after  self-reali/ation. 

It  .should  not  be  suppo.sed  that  all  this  is  passive  duty,  fr»r  the  real  sage 
who  l)a>  reached  this  condition,  who,  in  fact,  is  one  with  nature,  ha.s  accss 
to  avenues  of  doing  good  undreamt  of  by  ordinary  mortals. 

VI.  -End  and  Office  of  Reli('.u).n. 

In  India  religion  has  a  triple  ahpect.  It  comfirises  cosmology,  ontol- 
ogy and  ethics.  Religion,  then,  is  not  that  something  which  satisfies  the 
emotional  nature  of  man,  by  .*(etting  up  for  admiratitm  some  ideal  of  all  that 
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is  good  and  virtuous.  Religion  is  that  rational  demonstration  of  the  uni- 
verse which  explains  the  aim  and  object  of  existence,  shows  the  relation  of 
man  to  man,  and  supplies  that  real  criterion  of  being  which  satisfies  reason 
and  ennobles  emotion. 

In  its  passive  aspect  religion  addresses  itself  to  reason  and  explains  the 
r.c.ture  and  relation  of  God,  man,  and  universe,  shows  the  real  aim  of  exist- 
ence, and  lays  down  the  rules  of  right  conduct.  In  its  active  aspect  it 
leveals  to  the  heart  of  man  the  supremest  idea  of  love  and  bliss, — an  ideal 
which  it  ever  strives  to  approach.  Religion  by  the  satisfaction  of  both  these 
essential  parts  of  the  nature  of  man  leads  to  mental  peace,  spiritual  exalta- 
tion, universal  good,  all  culminating  in  absolute  self-realization. 

VII. — Has  God  made  any  Revelation  of  Himself  and  How? 

The  revelation  of  God  is  in  his  works.  This,  however,  does  not  mean 
that  God  creates,  for  in  this  philosophy  one  must  abstain  from  materializing 
the  idea  of  God.  In  so  far  as  the  world  is,  exists ;  in  so  far  as  things  know- 
ing and  feeling  ;  God  stands  revealed  in  every  aloin,  and  every  being.  As  to 
book  revelation,  the  I'ti/u  is  most  acknowledgedly  the  word  of  God,  even  to 
the  Aiivaitin.  and  in  all  artjuincnts  his  linal  appeal  lies  to  the  word  of  holy 
writ.  The  uiimapisiikas  (/.<.,  the  iollu\ver>of  ihi^  mi  f/iiifist- 7't'i/u  ft /a  or  a</t'a/i\ 
the  philosophy)  adduce  a  variety  of  ar^'uiiieiits  to  establish  the  infallibility 
and  eternity  of  the  Veda,  hut  tlie>e  are  too  elaborate  and  abstruse  for  this 

occasion. 

Vlir.  -Krek  Wii  l  and  Providence. 

The  world,  and  the  various  beinj^s  in  the  world  are  not  created  or 
devised  by  Go<i,  whence  Providence  as  such  i^  (»ut  of  question. 

It  is  the  immutable  law  of  evolution  that  works  itself  one,  and  the  abso- 
lute attains  self-realization  throui^di  its  action.  Causation  is  the  law  of 
evolution,  and  causation  is  one  of  the  conditions  of  duality,  the  root  of 
experience.  Whence  it  follows  that  the  laws  of  cause  and  effect,  })opularly 
known  in  the  Scis/r(2s  as  the  law  (.)f  Karma,  binds  everything  that  is  subject 
to  evolution.  Man  in  his  physical  or  even  mental  nature  is  not  free,  but 
spiritually  he  is  ever  free  to  realize  himself,  within  and  without,  and  trans- 
cend the  conditions  of  experience  by  becoming,  so  to  s|)eak,  the  absolute 
that  he  always  is.  Spiritually  man  is  ever  free;  physically  aiul  mentally  he 
is  subject  to  the  strictest  necessity.  Responsibility  is  as  much  an  outcome 
and  part  of  this  necessity  as  that  necessity  itself  is  the  result  of  the  condi- 
tions of  experience.  Salvation  by  grace  is  obviouslv  out  of  (juestion,  for,  in 
knowledge, — a^uosis  -acijuired  by  the  free  spiritual  nature  of  man  lies  the 
wav  to  self-realization. 

IX. — Reconciliation  of  God  and  Man. 

The  idea  of  original  sin  is  foreign  to  Hin<luism.  The  first  fall  is,  here, 
Ihe  fall  of  the  absolute  into  relativity  and  experience ;  but  this  being  a  nee- 
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essary  part  of  the  process  of  self-realization  of  the  absolute,  no  sin  is 
attached  to  it.  The  oni^in  of  evil  is,  here,  not  sought  in  disobedience  to  the 
Divine  Father,  but  in  duality  the  necessary  root  and  form  of  that  experience 
which  the  absolute  iinavjines  in  itself  fur  purposes  of  self-realization.  Hence 
the  spirit  of  man  is  not  so  wholly  damned  with  sin  as  to  render  him 
incapable  of  stanrling  face  to  face  with  Ood,  except  through  the  grace  and 
good  oHice  of  some  mediator.  The  mediator  is  within  the  mind  oi  all,  and 
every  one  can  work  out  his  own  salvation  through  him.  P^very  man,  nay 
every  being,  is  part  and  parcel  of  the  absolute,  and  is  by  nature  free,  happy 
and  full  of  light.  liy  losing  himself  in  the  snares  of  ignorance,  he  creates 
experience  in  the  form  of  subject  and  ol)ject,  and  all  the  pairs  of  opposites 
which,  by  turns,  enlighten  and  emi)itter  the  short  hours  of  mortal  existence. 
The  way  out  of  this  lies  in  fj^nosis,  which  every  one  can  accjuire  for  himself. 

X.— RkPKNTANCK    and    RK(;KNERAriON. 

It  has  been  said  it  is  duality  that  is  the  cause  of  evil  and  the  sense  of 
sin,  nay  all  the  pairs  of  o|)posites,  heat  and  cokl,  light  and  dark,  love  and 
hate,  and  so  r)n.  'I'he  mind  of  man  creates  this  duality  and  becomes  respon- 
sible for  its  acts.  The  mind  working  under  the  strictest  necessity  impo.sed 
upon  it  by  the  laws  of  evolution,  leads  man  inevitably  to  certain  thoughts 
and  acts.  S[)irilual  awakenings  often  show  to  him  the  transitorincss  and  sin 
of  his  mental  and  physical  life.  Then  he  no  doubt  represents  the  force  of 
repentance,  widens  the  opening  out  of  his  mind  towards  the  absolute,  and 
lets  in  more  ligiil,  which  regenerato>  him  in  the  Christian  sense  of  the  word. 
This  sort  of  repentance  and  regeneration  forms  an  essential  portion  of  the 
secret  practices  enjoine<l  u[>on  every  f<jllower  of  the  AJvaita.  What  gen- 
erally goes  under  the  name  of  yo;!;a  has  iwo  sides,  one  j)hysical,  which  is 
commonly  understood,  and  the  other  mental  or  spiritual,  taught  in  the  occult 
schools  of  Adraitism.  The  (uiiuiitin  alwavs  stands  an  undisturbed  spectator 
of  his  eternal  and  external  life,  and  lives  over  again  in  supremely  amended 
form,  the  life  he  thinks  the  mind  has  spent  in  some  way,  /.  ^.,  in  the  direc- 
tion of  separateness  and  evil.  This  kind  of  repentance  brings  mental  peace, 
and  strengthens  his  sj)iritual  res<jlves.  in  other  words  regenerates  him. 
Even  the  journey  of  the  ignorant  yVrw  from  life  to  life  has  spiritual  regener- 
ation as  its  object,  which  is  fulfilled  when  complete  seif-rcalization  ensues. 


IDEALISM  THE  NEW  RELIGION. 

By  Dr.  Adolpii  Brodbixk,  Hannover. 

[Speaking,  as  he  claimed,  not  only  for  himself,  but  for  rapidly  increas- 
ing multitudes  throughout  the  civili/cd  worhl,  the  writer  laid  down  the  pro- 
gram of  what  he  calletl  a  **  New  Religion"  hoth  negatively  and  positively.] 

We  are  not  heathens,  nor  Jews,  nor  Moluunmedans,  nor  Buddhists,  nor 
Christians  and,  more  es[)ecially,  neither  Catht)lics,  nor  Prt)testants,  nor 
Methodists,  nor  holders  nf  any  other  form  of  Chrihtianity.  We  also  do  not 
revive  anv  old  religion  that  mav  have  existed  or  still  exists.  The  new 
religion  is  al>o  not  a  mixture  or  synopsis  <»f  previous  religions.  The  new 
religion  is  also  not  a  philosophical  system  f)f  any  kind.  It  is  not  atheism, 
not  pantheism,  not  theism.  n«.>t  tieism,  not  materialism,  n«.)t  spiritualism,  not 
naturalism,  not  realism,  rmi  mysticism,  not  freemasonry;  nor  is  it  any  form 
of  so-called  philoso[)hical  idealism. 

It  is  not  rationalism  and  not  supernaturalism  ;  also  not  scepticism  or 
agnosticism.  It  is  not  optimism  and  not  pessimism;  also  not  stoicism  and 
not  epicureism ;  nor  is  it  any  combination  of  those  philos<»phical  doctrines. 
It  is  also  nr)t  positivism,  and  not  Harwini.sm  or  evr^lutionism.  It  is  also  not 
moralism,  and  is  also  not  .synonvnious  with  philanthropism  or  humanitari- 
an ism. 

In  short,  the  new  religion  is  something  new.  Its  name  is  Idealism.  Its 
confessors  are  called  Idealists.  The  aim  of  this  new  religion  is  soon 
explained.  Its  chief  aim  is  idealism,  that  is.  the  striving  lor  the  ideal,  the 
perfection  in  evervthing  for  the  ideal  of  mankind,  especially  ()f  each  indi- 
vidual:  further,  for  the  ideal  of  science  and  art,  for  the  ideal  of  civilization, 
for  the  ideal  of  all  virtues,  for  the  ideal  of  family,  comnuinity,  society  and 
humanity  in  all  forms. 

'1  he  new  religion  is  not  aggressive,  but  cieative  and  refonuint:.  It  has 
nothing  to  do  with  anarchism  «»r  revolutioTii>ni.  It  works  not  with  force,  but 
with  organization,  example,  doctrine.  If  attacked  it  <lelen<ls  itself  with  all 
means  j)ermittetl  by  our  princi|)le>,  and  if  uinlermined  by  secret  agitation 
or  oj>en  ciime  it  does  not  gi\e  wav.  I'aitldul  t(*  idealism  Mnt<)  death  is  our 
<leN  ice. 

<  >ui  enemies  nie  the  d'>u'niatic  in  all  fornix;  our  enemies  are  also  all 
who  are  oppo'^ed  to  idealism  ;  that  is.  especiallv  the  la/v  and  unjust.  We 
hate  hypocrisy  in  all  its  forms,  cruelty  and  \iceand  crimes  of  all  sorts.  We 
aie  not  f«ir  absolute  abstaining;  from  stimulants,  as  l<»ntr  as  science  has  not 
absolutely  decided  against   them  ;  but    we   are  friendly   ti)  all   teinj)erance 
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societies.  We  arc  not  in  fav(U  of  cxltcnies;  in  most  cases  \irtue  is  the 
middle  between  extremes. 

We  do  nut  profess  to  have  any  certain  knowled^^eof  things  htvond  this 
life.  We  believe  that  tliere  is  an  a]).s()lute  Power  over  which  we  have  uo 
control.  The  true  essence  of  this  j)ower  wc  do  not  know.  With  .some 
reserve  the  words  '*  Proviilence.'  *'  Almighty,"  **  Creator"  might  be  used  ;  but 
we  do  not  believe  that  there  exist>  an  absolute  [)ersonal  being  as  a  kind  of 
individual,  as  this  is  against  true  [)hilos()j)hy  and  is  a  form  of  anthropo- 
morphism. We  do  not  make  any  man  or  woman  to  l)e  a  god,  nor  tlo  we 
believe  in  a  god  becoming  man  ;  but  we  a>sume  that  there  are  great  differ- 
ences in  men,  and  that  some  do  more  for  the  benclil  of  mankind  and  true 
civilization  than  others,  but  it  is  n«»t  advisal»le  io  ascribe  that  to  special 
merits  of  such  a  person.  If  somebody  is  \unn  a  genius  and  finds  favorable 
conditions  of  development  it  is  not  hi>  ment.  We  believe  in  the  great  value 
of  a  good  example  lor  followers  more  than  in  doctrines.  lUit  we  do  not 
worship  anybody,  nor  any  single  t)bject,  nor  any  protUict  of  human  imagina- 
tion as  being  God. 

We  do  not  know  how  things  originated  or  if  ihev  did  originate  at  all; 
so  we  also  do  n(it  know  what  will  be  the  last  end  and  aim  of  evervthing 
existing,  if  there  is  anything  like  last  end  and  aim  at  all.  At  any  rate 
those  are  open  fjuestions.  ami  science  is  allowed  to  discuss  them  freely.  We 
do  not  believe  that  there  is  a  resurrecti<Mi  of  human  individuals.  We  do  not 
believe  thai  there  is  immortality  of  the  iinlividual  as  such.  We  leave  it  to 
science  to  decide  how  far  there  can  l)e  ainthing  like  existence  aftei  death. 

We  do  not  believe  in  heaven  as  the  dwelling  of  individuals  after  death, 
astronomy  is  against  such  a  belief.  We  do  not  believe  in  hell,  nor  a 
personal  leader  of  it,  nor  in  purgatory.  l>ut  we  acknowledge  willingly  the 
relative  truth  of  those  and  similar  dogmas.  We  do  not  believe  that  once 
everything  was  good  and  perfect  in  this  world.  We  do  not  believe  that  all 
evils  came  into  the  world  through  man's  fault,  although  a  great  many  of 
them  did.  We  do  not  consider  the  worhl  irreparable.  We  take  everything 
as  it  is  and  try  to  improve  it  if  possible.  We  do  not  believe  in  the  possi- 
Inlitv  of  absolute  perfection  of  anybody  or  anvthing. 

We  do  n<jt  think  that  every  go<»d  deed  finds  its  proper  reward,  nor  do  we 
think  that  everv  wrong  deed  is  properly  punished.  lUit  as  a  whole  we 
believe  that  doing  good  deeds  brings  ab»)ut  good  things,  and  that  wrong- 
doing is  a  failure  in  the  end.  What  is  once  done  can  never  be  undone  by 
any  power  ;  the  only  thing  is  that  it  can  be  i)racticallv  forgotten,  and,  in 
some  cases,  the  bad  conse<iuences  avoided. 

We  believe  that  what  is  meant  by  duty,  res[)onsibility  and  similar  words 
does  not  depen<l  on  the  theoretical  question  if  there  is  free  will  or  not,  or  in 
what  sense  and  degree  there  is  free  will. 

We  do  not  know  where  we  come  from  nor  where  we  go  ;  we  only  know 
that  we  are  here  on  this  planet,  and  that  we  must  take  things  as  they  are. 
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and  that  wc  must  do  uiir  hot  in  I'vcrvlliint;,  and  in  dnintj  tlu>  wc  arc  Iiappv 
as  far  as  liii{)i)inc>>  reasonably  can  l»c  cxpcctod  to  Ik:  attained  hv  man. 

Wc  do  not  hate  Darwinism  or  similar  iheorio,  hut  will  leave  it  entirely 
to  science  to  decide  in  tlu)se  and  similar  <|uesti»)ns.  We  do  not  expect  loti 
mucii  from  this  life  an»l  world,  so  we  are  not  disa{)iM>inted  at  the  entl. 

Prayer  wc  admit  only  a>  reverent  immersion  in  the  i^^reat  mystery  <»f 
this  life  and  worUl,  and  as  (ievotit)n  to  the  unchan>;eal>le  laws  of  the  world, 
and  as  practical  acknowledgment  of  the  belief  that  in  doinvr  ^ood  wc  are 
in  tnie  accord  with  the  good  s[)irit  in  us,  in  men  and  in  the  world  in  general. 
Trayer  for  anything  that  is  against  the  natural  course  of  things  we  think 
unreasonable.  In  the  same  way  as  prayers,  als<»,  all  religi<»us  songs  and 
hymns  ought  to  be  treated. 

To  strive  lhec»retically  an<l  practically  in  everything  for  that  whicli  is 
true  and  gt)od  is  the  ideal  of  man  ;  that  is  our  firm  belief.  We  believe  that 
self-respect  is  necessary;  this  is  the  true  eg<Msm,  if  there  must  be  egoism. 
We  believe  that  love  is  also  necessary  for  everything.  Hut  we  believe  that 
love  alone,  either  to  (lod  or  to  our  fellow  creatures  or  to  both»  is  not  a  suffi- 
cient fundamental  principle  for  true  religion. 

W'e  believe  that  everything  goes  always  according  to  certain  laws  in 
nature,  in  history,  in  each  individual  ;  even  that  what  we  call  an  accident. 
Hut  we  are  not  fatalists  nor  quietists.  We  believe  in  the  actual  value  of 
our  <iwn  activity.  We  believe  that  all  men,  male  anil  female,  are  born  of  a 
mother,  live  shorter  or  lontjer.  and  die  at  the  end  of  their  lite,  and  therel>v 
finish  their  individual  circle.     We  <lo  uul  fear  death,  nor  ilo  we  fear  life. 

We  believe  that  the  po\\er  of  being  yood  i.s  increa>ing  .steadily  by  con- 
stant work  on  ourselve>,  but  we  think  that  up  to  the  last  moment  of  our 
lives  this  work  must  be  kepi  up,  if  wc  are  not  to  be  in  danger  of  falling 
back. 

We  believe  that  a  change  for  the  better  is  in  some  persons  a  matter  of 
a  moment,  or  a  few  hours,  or  days;  in  other  persons  a  matter  of  weeks, 
months,  or  years,  according  to  individuality  anil  circumstances.  W'e 
believe  that  for  some  j>eople  it  is  easier  to  be  goml,  or  to  become 
good,  an<l  to  remain  good,  than  for  others.  We  believe  that  true  religion 
must  be  j)racticeil  jirivately,  as  well  as  opeidy  and  together  with  oth- 
ers. .Ml  (»ur  activity  f«»r  the  good,  fcir  perfection,  can  be  ton>iclered  as 
work  of  an  absolute  or  some  power  working  in  u>,  and,  so  to  vjicak.  for  us. 

Natural  things  we  tlo  not  eonsi«ler  >infnl  in  ihemseKes,  but  only  if  thev 
imply  an  inju^lii'e  against  others,  or  if  lhe\  are  again>l  llie  j)rinciples  of 
health  and  m<iral  diijnilv.  We  believe  that  the  j>uier  a  petsnu's  mind  an<l 
manners,  the  better  he  or  >he  is  fitted  for  inve>tigati«»n  <»f  the  mysteries  of 
science,  art,  and  of  life,  and  for  working  fur  the  benefit  i»f  man.  We 
believe  that  true  religion  can  exist  very  well  without  any  hope  of  a  future 
individual  existence  after  ileath,  and  we  even  think  that  true  religion 
excludes  such  a  hope. 
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We  believe  that  it  is  not  always  necessary  to  go  back  in  prayer  to  the 
atipoiute  grotmdeof  everything  ihat-  ever  was,  is,  and  will  be  ;  as  for  most 
people,  H  is  impossible  to  realize  such  a  grand  idea,  and  even  for  the  wisest 
and  best  it  is  seldom  that  they  can  reach  it  approximately.  I'herefore  it  is 
also  allowed  to  pray  in  uk  al)Ove  stated  sense  to  individualizations  of  the 
absolute  ground  and  fullness  of  everything— for  instance,  to  the  sun,  which 
is  in  many  ways  our  life-give;",  to  the  earth,  to  the  idea  of  the  human  race, 
to  the  ideal  of  our  nation,  family,  or  men  or  women,  to  virtue,  science,  art ; 
but  all  that  only  as  far  as  those  things  and  powers  can  be  supposed  to  be 
true  revelations  of  God. 

In  short,  we  believe  that  no  name  given  l)y  man  will  ever  express  the 
infinite  secret. 

We  believe  that  everything  now  existing  does  change,  but  cannot  abso- 
lutely be  destroyed.  Thus  we  believe  that  even  our  sun,  earth,  moon,  will 
once  be  destroyed,  but  probably  in  order  to  begin  in  new  shapes  a  new 
existence.  But  as  to  all  that  we  leave  to  science  to  decide,  if  possible, 
when  and  how  it  will  take  place. 


THE   THIRD  DAY. 


THE    BRAHMO-SOMAJ. 

By  Protap  Cim'ndkr  Mozoomdar. 

Mr.  President,  Reprkskntativks  «»k  Nations  and  RELir.ioNS, — I 
told  you  the  other  day  that  India  is  the  mother  (;f  rcl'  ,'ion  -the  land  of  evo- 
lution. I  am  going  this  morning  to  give  you  an  exanii)le,  or  demonstrate 
the  truth  of  what  I  said.  The  Hrahmo-Somaj  of  India,  which  1  liave  the 
honor  to  represent,  is  that  example.  Our  society  is  a  new  society  ;  our  relig- 
ion is  a  new  religion,  hut  it  comes  from  far,  far  anticjuity,  from  the  very 
roots  of  our  national  life,  hundreds  of  centuries  ago. 

Sixty-three  years  ago  the  whole  land  of  India — the  whole  country  of 
Bengal  -was  full  of  a  mighty  clamor.  The  great  jarring  noise  of  a  hetero- 
geneous polytheism  rent  the  stilhiess  of  the  sky.  The  cry  of  widows  ;  nay, 
far  more  lamentable,  the  cry  of  those  miserable  women,  who  had  to  be 
burned  on  the  funeral  ])yre  of  tlieir  dead  hu^bands,  desecrated  the  holiness 
of  God's  earth. 

We  had  the  Buddhist  goddess  of  the  country,  the  mother  of  the  peo})le, 
ten  handed,  holding  in  each  hand  the  weapons  for  the  defense  of  her  chil- 
dren. We  had  the  white  goddess  of  learning,  playing  on  her  Vena,  a 
stringed  instrument  of  music,  the  strings  of  wisdom,  because,  my  friends,  all 
wisdom  is  musical  ;  where  there  is  a  discord  there  is  no  deep  wisdom. 
[Applause.]  The  goddess  of  good  fortune,  holding  in  her  arms,  not  the 
horn,  but  the  basket  of  plenty,  blessing  the  nations  of  India,  was  there,  and 
the  god  with  the  head  of  an  elephant,  and  the  god  who  rides  on  a  peacock  — 
martial  men  are  always  fashionable,  you  know — and  the  3^,000,000  of 
gods  and  goddesses  besides.  I  have  my  theory  about  the  mythology  of 
Hinduism,  but  this  is  not  the  time  to  take  it  up. 

Amid  the  din  and  clash  of  this  [)olythcism  and  so-called  evil,  amid  all 
the  darkness  of  the  times,  there  arose  a  man,  a  Brahman,  pure  bred  and 
pure  born,  whose  name  was  Raja  Ram  Mohan  Roy.  In  his  boyhood  he  had 
studied  the  Arabic  and  Persian  ;  he  had  studied  Sanskrit,  and  his  own  mother 
was  a  Bengalee.  Before  he  was  out  of  his  teens  he  made  a  journey  to'i'hi- 
bet  and  learned  the  wisdom  of  the  Llamas. 

Before  he  became  a  man  he  wrote  a  book  proving  the  falsehood  of  all 
polytheism  and  the  truth  of  the  existence  of  the  living  God.  This  brought 
Copyright,  '893,  by  J.  H.  K. 
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upon  his  hci'I  |H:rM:t;iJli'»n,  nny,  t-vcii  >ucli  MTi«.u>  •li>j»lca>urc  of  his  <»\in 
|iar<riit.>>  that  he  liad  t<i  leave  hi>  Ii'imc  f<ir  a  while  an>i  live  the  life  of  a  wan> 
tlen.T.  In  iH^o  thi>  man  foiin<le'l  a  .-ocietv  kii"\vn  a>  t!ie  I'rahnio-Soniaj : 
Jirahnia,  as  you  know,  niean>  rj'>«l.  I>r.ihni<»  means  the  wnr>hi|»er  of  <t<Kl, 
and  Somaj  means  .society;  therefore  Hrahm-)  S^maj  mean>  tlic  .Nocielv  ol 
the  worhhi|>ers  of  the  one  living  (j«m1,  While,  on  tlie  one  hand  he  estah- 
lisherl  tlie  Hrahnm-Somaj,  on  the  other  hand  he  cooperated  with  the  Hriti>h 
(jovernmcnt  to  al>olish  the  harharous  cu>tom  of  suttee,  or  the  humini;  of 
widows  U'ith  their  dead  hushands.  In  1S32  he  traveled  U)  England,  the 
very  first  Ilimlu  who  ever  went  to  Kurope,  and  in  1S33  he  died,  and  his 
sacred  !»ones  are  interre<l  in  Hrisco,  the  place  where  every  Hindu  pilgrim 
g«»es  to  pay  his  trihute  of  honor  and  reverence. 

This  monotheism,  the  one  true  living  Go<l  -  this  society  in  the  name  of 
this  great  (j<m1  -what  were  the  uiuierlving  principles  upon  which  it  was 
estaltlished?  The  principles  were  those  of  the  oKl  Hindu  scriptures.  'I'l'.e 
Hrahmo-Somaj  founded  this  monotheism  up«m  the  inspiration  of  the  Vedas 
and  the  Upanishads.  When  Raja  Ram  Mohan  Roy  died  his  followers  for 
awhile  found  it  nearly  impossible  to  maintain  the  infant  association.  Hut 
the  Spirit  of  (Jod  was  llurre.  Tlie  m<ivement  sj>rang  up  in  the  fullness  of 
time.  The  seed  of  eternal  truth  wa>  sown  in  it  ;  how  could  it  die?  Hence 
in  the  course  of  lime  oIIk.t  men  sprr.ng  uj)  to  preseive  it  and  contribute 
toward  its  j^Towtli.  l)id  I  sav  the  Spirit  of  ( ind  was  theie?  Did  I  say  the 
see<l  of  eternal  truth  wa.->  there?     'Iherel      Where? 

All  societies,  all  churches,  all  relig.ou>  movement  have  their  founda- 
tion not  without  hut  within  the  depths  of  the  human  soul.  Where  the  basis 
of  a  church  is  outside,  the  Hoods  shall  rise,  tlu  rain  shall  beat,  and  the 
.storm  shall  blow,  and  like  a  heap  of  sand  it  wilj  nudt  into  the  sea.  Where 
the  basis  is  within  the  heart,  within  the  soul,  the  storm  shall  ri.se,  and  the 
rain  shall  beat,  and  the  Hood  shall  come,  but  like  a  rock  it  neither  wavers 
nor  falls.  So  that  movement  of  the  Brahmo-Somaj  shall  never  fall.  Think 
for  yourselves,  my  brothers  and  sisters,  upon  what  foundali<»n  your  house  is 
laid.  « 

In  the  course  of  time,  as  the  movement  grew,  the  members  began  to 
doubt  whether  the  Hindoo  scrij)tures  were  reallv  infallible.  In  their  souls, 
in  the  def)th  of  their  intelligence,  they  thought  they  heard  a  voice  which  here 
and  there,  at  first  in  feeble  accents,  contradicted  the  deliverances  of  the 
\'edas  ami  the  l'j)anishatls.  What  sh.all  be  <»ur  theological  principles  ? 
rpon  what  principles  shall  our  religion  stand  ?  The  small  access  in  which 
the  <iuesti(Ui  first  was  asked  became  louder  and  louder  and  were  more  and 
more  echoed  in  the  rising  religious  society  until  it  became  the  most  practi- 
cal of  all  problems  -  uj)f)n  what  book  shall  true  religion  stand  ? 

Hrierty,  they  f«>und  that  it  was  impossible  that  the  1  liiuhi  scriptures 
sh(mld  be  the  only  records  of  true  religion.  They  fo^nd  that  the  spirit  was 
the  great  source  of  confirmation,   the   voice  of  (iodwas  the  great  judge,  the 
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soul  of  the  imiwclirr  was  llit*  nvtnlci  <»f  tnitl),  ami,  althoui^'li  there  were 
truths  in  the  I  lindii  scriptures,  tln'v  t<»uM  nnt  reeni(ui/e  them  as  the  only 
infallible  slandaril  «»f  spiritual  realitv.  So  twentv-one  vear>  after  the  found- 
ation of  the  l>rahnio  Soniaj  the  doetrine  of  the  infallihilit v  «*f  the  Hindu 
scriptures  was  yiven  up. 

Then  a  further  question  eanie.  The  Hindu  scriptures  onlv  not  infalli- 
ble I  Are  there  not  other  scriptures  also?  I  )id  i  not  tell  vou  the  other  dav 
that  on  the  imperial  throne  of  liulia  Christianity  now  sat  with  the  (iospel  of 
Peace  in  one  hand  and  the  scepter  of  civilization  in  the  other  ?  'I'he  Bible 
ha<l  penetrated  into  India;  its  paufes  were  unfolded,  its  truths  were  read  and 
taught.  The  Bible  is  the  book  which  mankinci  shall  not  ii^nore.  Recog- 
ni/in>,^  therefore,  on  the  one  hand  the  tjreat  inspiration  of  the  Hindu  script- 
ures, we  could  not  but  on  the  other  hand  recoi^'ni/e  the  inspiration  and 
the  authority  of  the  Bible,  Antl  in  iS()i  we  published  a  book  in  which 
extracts  from  all  scriptures  were  i^iven  as  the  book  which  was  to  be  read  in 
the  course  of  our  devotions. 

Our  monotheism,  therefore,  stands  uprm  all  Scriptures.  That  is  our 
theological  princij«le,  and  that  principle  di<l  not  emanate  from  the  depths 
of  our  own  consciousness,  as  the  donkev  was  tielivered  out  of  the  depths  of 
the  (Jerman  consci<)U>ne>s  ;  it  came  out  as  the  natural  result  of  the  indwell- 
ing of  (iod's  .Spirit  within  nur  fellnw  believers.  No,  it  was  not  the  Chris- 
tian missionaiv  that  drew  nur  attention  to  the  Bible  ;  it  was  notthe  Moham- 
medan priests  u  ho  .showed  u>  I  he  excellent  passages  in  the  Koran;  it  was 
no  Zoroastrian  who  puached  to  u>.  the  meatness  of  his  Zend-.X vesta  ;  but 
there  was  in  our  hearl>  the  (i<><l  of  iniinite  iialilv.  the  source  of  inspiration 
of  all  the  books,  of  the  Bible,  nf  the  Koran,  of  the  Zend-.Xvesta,  wh<)  drew 
our  attention  to  his  excellences  a.-  rcNealed  in  the  record  of  holv  experience 
everywhere.  By  his  leading  and  bv  his  light  it  was  that  we  recognized 
these  facts,  and  upon  the  loik  of  everlastini;  and  eternal  reality  our  ther)- 
logical  basis  was  laid 

What  is  theology  without  morality?  What  is  the  ins|)iration  of  this 
book  or  the  authority  of  that  prophet  without  |)crsonal  holiness  -  the  clean- 
liness of  this  (iod-made  temple  and  the  cleanliness  of  the  deeper  temple 
within.  Soon  after  we  had  Il,'oI  through  our  theology  the  question  stared 
us  in  the  face  that  we  were  n»»i  good  men,  pure-minded,  holy  men,  and  that 
there  were  innumerable  evils  amuiul  us,  in  ourhouses,in  <jur  national  usages, 
in  the  organization  of  our  society.  The  B»rahmo-Somaj,  therefore,  next 
laid  its  hand  upon  the  reformation  of  society.  In  1851  the  first  intermar- 
riage was  celebrated.  Intel  marriage  in  India  means  the  marriage  of  per- 
sons belonging  to  different  castes.  Caste  is  a  sort  of  Chinese  wall  that 
surrounds  every  household  and  every  little  community,  and  beyond  the 
limits  of  which  no  audacious  man  or  woman  shall  stray.  In  the  Brahnio- 
Somaj  we  asked,  "Shall  this  Chinese  wall  disgrace  the  freedom  of  Cod's 
children  forever  ?"     Break  it  down  ;  down  with  it,  and  awav  I 
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Next,  luv  Imuorcil  K;nK'i  .ind  frimd.  Koliul)  Cluimloi  Scii.SdarranjLfed 
tlinl  ninniaifc  l»i't\\ccn  diffcnnl  r;i>lcs  .slioiiltl  take  place.  Vhv  llralimans 
were  offeiuled.  \Vi>eaeres  >li<)nk  their  heads:  even  lea<ler.s  of  llie  Hramo- 
Soniaj  shiiii^^Lred  up  their  >h<iidder.s  and  put  their  hands  into  their  jiockels. 
"These  younj;  lirelirands.*"  they  said,  "aie  K'»i"»^  t"  J'^"*^  fire  to  the  whole  of 
society."     lUit  intermarriajs'e  took  phicc,  and  wiilow  niarriai^e  took  place. 

Do  you  know  what  tlie  wiiUiws  of  India  are  ?  A  little  ^nrl  of  lo  or  12 
years  happens  to  lose  her  hushand  l>efore  she  knows  his  features  very  well, 
an<l  from  that  tender  aye  t«»  lier  dyinti  «iay  she  shall  go  through  penances 
antl  au>terities  and  nuseries  and  hjnelines.s  an<l  disgrace  which  you  tremlile 
to  hear  i,f.  I  do  n«>t  approve  of  or  understand  the  contlutt  of  a  woman  who 
marries  a  first  time  and  tiien  a  sec«)nd  time  and  tlien  a  third  time  and  a  fourth 
time  who]nar^ie^  a>  many  time-'  a>  iheie  aic  >eason>  in  the  vear.  I  do  not 
understand  the  conduct  of  .^lu  h  nien  and  \\<>men.  Ihit  1  do  think  that  when 
a  little  child  of  1 1  lo>es  wlial  men  call  hei  liu.^lMnd.  and  who  has  never  l»een 
a  wife  for  a  sinij;le  day  of  her  jifc,  to  put  her  to  the  wretchetlness  of  a  life- 
long wi(h»who«»d,  and  inflict  \]\h)U  hci  mi^elic^  whiih  wouhl  disgrace  a 
criminal,  i>  a  piei.e  of  iidiumanitv  which  cannot  loo  .>«»<»n  jtedone  away  with. 
Hence  intermairiauo  and  widow  mariiai,'e.->.  (  h\v  liand>  were  thus  laidu(>on 
the  prohh'm  ol  vn  i.M  and  (l«»nR>tic  impjnNcm»Mit,  and  the  lesult  of  that  was 
that  v«'i\  MX, II  a  niptiin-  t<»(ik  place  in  ihi-  Ihaliino-Suma j.  We  voung  men 
had  to  i^'i  wc,  with  all  fiin'  .mm  iai  refoiiii  awA  >^hill  for  oiM>elveN  as  wc  best 
might.  When  tlic-.-e  .><u  ial  uform>  w cir  paitialK  MMnpleted  there  came 
another  <jue>liMii, 

We  had  mariinl  tiu  wi«l«)\\  ;  \\r  l-.atl  pnvnitcd  the  burning  of  widows; 
what  about  her  pei^onal  pinitv,  ihf  --aiii  l]lu  alion  ol  our  own  consciences 
the  regeneration  nf  our  own  >oul>  .•'  \\  lial  aboni  oin  a<c(ptance  before  the 
awful  tribunal  ol  the  <  lod  of  iulinite  ju.^titi.-.''  S.nial  utorm  and  the  doing 
oi  pubiii:  t{oo(l  is  itself  <»nlv  Ici;ilimali  when  it  dr\<  iup-s  im,,  tin*  all-embrac- 
ing [)rinciple  of  pers»>iial  puiitv  anil  the  liolini>>  ol  ihc  ^(nd. 

Mv  frienils,  I  am  often  afiaid.  1  tonfi>.>.  when  I  contemplate  the  condi- 
tion of  Kuropean  and  Ameriean  societ\,  wheie  \oui  a<li\itn'>  are  >o  mani- 
fold, voui  woik  is  >o  exleiisiNc,  that  vou  .iic  tltow  ned  in  it  and  vou  have  little 
time  to  i<»n.>ider  the  ureal  question.-  of  leu'eneratjon,  ot  peixinal  sanctilica- 
tion.  of  tiial  an«l  iu<lv:menl.  and  ot  ait^  jilanee  be(«)i<  (  iod.  I  hat  i>lhe«|ues« 
tion  of  all  '|Ue>tion>.  A  riirhl  theol.iyn.al  ba>i>  max  N.-ad  to  .social  reform^ 
but  a  liuht  line  (^f  public  acti\il\  and  tlu-  doin'«;  «»i  C'od  i^  bound  to  lea<l  to 
the  ."^alvalioii  of  the  dot-r'.s  s'nd  and  tin.'  regiiier.ilion  of  publii   men. 

Aflei  ihe  end  of  the  work  of  our  Muial  lefoini  we  weie  therefore  led 
into  this  i^nal  subject,  IIow  >hall  tin.-  unreu'cneiate  n.Uure  be  u.-LTeneiated  : 
thi>  delih'd  temple,  what  water- shall  wa.-h  it  mlo  a  new  and  j»ure  con«liiion? 
All  these  nioti\e>  .nnl  tle.-ire-  and  evil  imjiuUe.-,  the  animal  inspirations,  what 
will  put  an  enil  to  them  all,  and  make*  man  what  he  wa>.  the  innnaculate 
child  of  (iod,  as  C'hri>t  was,  as   all   leuenerated   men   were?      rhe«»lotfical 
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principle  firil,  moral  principle  next,  an'i  in  ihc  t'.-:r]  place  the  spiritual  of  the 
Hrahmo-.S'jmaj. 

licvotions,  re[f'»ntance,  prayer,  praiae.  faith  ;  ihr'>win4  'lurselves  entirely 
and  abv^lutely  up'»n  the  Spirit  of  <j'i«j  anl  up  <n  h:>  >avinu  love.  Moral 
a.>pirati<-ns  do  not  mean  h  »i!nes> :  a  dtr.sire  of  bcnvr  v:-«  wl  d«»es  nt»t  mean  to 
ix;  ii't^t^l-  The  Inill'^ck  that  carries  on  hi>  back  hiindredwcii:ht>  nf  sugar 
d<^>  not  ta>te  a  L'rain  of  >wi;etne><  htrcau>e  of  it<  uni-carable  load.  And  all 
our  aspiration>,  and  all  our  fine  u-i>ht-s.  and  all  our  tine  ilreams,  and  fine  ser- 
nion->,  either  hearinvr  or  ^|H:akinir  them  -vroine  to  >lt;cp  Mvcr  them  or  listen- 
inuf  lo  them  intently  the.-c  will  never  make  a  life  perfect.  I)evotion  onlv, 
prayer,  direct  perception  of  (ioi!*>  Spirit.  C'tumiunion  with  him.  aliMdule 
M- If  abasement  lielore  hi>  niaje>tv:  <le\oiiMnaI  fervtir,  <levotional  excite- 
ment, >piritual  absorption,  liNiui.'  and  movinu'  in  (iod  -that  is  the  secret  of 
|M.*rsonal  holino^. 

And  in  the  thinl  stavfc  of  our  career,  therefore.  >piritual  excitement,  hmif 
devolirms,  intense  fervor,  contemplation,  endless  >elf-abasement,  not  merelv 
Inrfore  Ood  but  before  man,  became  the  rule  (jf  (»ur  Hncs.  (iod  is  unseen; 
It  <loes  not  harm  anybodv  or  make  him  appear  le>s  ropectable  if  he  says  to 
(io<l  :  "  I  am  a  sinner;  forgive  me."  Hut  to  make  vour  confessions  l>efore 
man,  to  abase  vourselves  before  vour  brotijers  and  sisters,  to  take  the  du.st 
«iff  the  feet  of  holv  men,  to  feel  that  \ou  are  a  mi>erable  wretched  object  in 
(hhVs  holy  conurciiiition  that  re<jnire>  a  little  self  humiliation,  a  little 
moral  couraije.  Our  dev<»tional  life,  therefore,  is  twofold,  bearing  reverence 
and  trust  for  (iod  and  revirence  and  trust  for  man,  and  in  our  infant  and 
apostolical  church  ue  ha\e,  therefore,  often  iMiiner>e<l  ouiselvo  into  spirit- 
ua\  practices  which  would  seem  absuid  to  sou  if  I  were  to  relate  them  in 
vour  hearing. 

The  last  princijile  I  have  to  take  up  is  the  |)rou'res.si\eness  of  the 
UrahmoSomaj.  Theolo^rv  is  tjood  ;  moral  resolutions  are  i,'ooil  ;  devotional 
fervor  is  ^ood.  The  problem  is,  how  shall  we  ijo  on  ever  and  ever  in  an 
onward  wav,  in  the  upward  path  of  |)rogress  and  a|)|>n)ach  toward  divine 
perfection  ?  (iod  is  infinite  ;  what  limit  is  there  in  his  goodness  or  his  wis- 
dom or  his  riVsdUeiKisness  ?  All  the  sciiptures  sini;  his  v'lory  ;  all  the  proph- 
ets in  the  heaven  declare  his  majesty  ;  all  the  martyrs  have  reddened  the 
woild  with  theii  blood  in  order  that  his  holiness  miv^dit  bi-  known,  (iod  is 
the  one  infinite  t(ood  ;  an<l,  after  we  had  made  our  three  attempts  of  thco- 
loi;iial,  nu)ial  and  spiritual  principle,  the  (juestion  came  that  (Iod  is  the  one 
etiinal  antl  infinite,  the  inspirer  of  all  human  kind.  The  part  of  our  pro- 
i;iess  then  lav  toward  allvinir  ourselves.  t«»wanl  aftiliatim:  ourselves  with  the 
laith  ami  the  rivditeousncss  ami  the  wisdom  of  all  religions  and  all  mankinil. 

(hristianitv  ileilaies  the  elorv  (»f  (iod;  Hinduism  speaks  about  his 
infinite  and  etern.il  excellence.  Nbihammedanisin,  with  fire  and  sword, 
pioves  the  almiiihtiness  of  his  will;  IJuddhism  savs  lunv  joyful  an<l  peaceful 
he  is.     lie  is  the  (J«m1  of  all  relivrions,  of  all  <lenoininations,  of  all  lands,  of 
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all  scriptures,  and  <)ur  progress  lay  in  hurnioni/ing  these  various  systems, 
these  various  prophecies  and  «leveiopments  into  one  great  svsteni.  Hence 
the  new  system  of  religion  in  the  Hralnno-Smnaj  is  called  the  New  Dispen- 
sation. The  Christian  speaks  in  term^  of  admiration  of  Christianitv ;  so 
does  the  Hebrew  of  Judaism;  so  d<»es  the  Mohammedan  of  the  Koran  ;  so 
does  the  Zoroastrian  of  the  /end  A  vesta.  The  Christian  admires  his  prin- 
ciples of  spiritual  culture;  the  Hindu  does  the  same;  the  Mohammedan 
does  the  same. 

Hut  the  Hrahmo-Somaj  accepts  and  harmoui/es  all  these  [)recepts,  svs- 
tems,  principle>.  teaching>.  and  disciplines,  and  makes  them  into  one 
svstem,  and  that  is  his  religion.  For  a  whole  decade  mv  friend,  Ke>hub 
Chunder  Sen,  mvself  and  other  apostles  of  the  Hrahmo-Somaj  have  trav- 
eled fnmi  village  to  village,  from  province  lo  province,  from  continent  to 
continent,  declaring  this  new  dispensation  and  the  harmony  of  all  religious 
prophesies  and  systems  unlo  the  gl(;ry  of  the  one  true,  living  God.  Hut  we 
are  a  subject  race;  we  are  uneducated  ;  we  are  incapable;  we  have  not  the 
resources  of  monev  to  i,'ct  men  to  listen  to  our  me»age.  In  the  fulness  of 
time  you  have  called  tliis  augu>t  Parliament  of  Religions,  and  the  mes.sagc 
that  we  could  not  propagate  vou  have  taken  into  vour  han<ls  to  propagate. 
We  have  made  that  the  go>pel  of  our  vcrv  lives.  iIk-  ideal  of  our  very  being. 

I  do  not  come  to  the  ^essiouN  of  this  Parliament  a>  a  mere  student,  not 
as  one  who  has  trj  justifv  hi>  own  >vslem.  I  come  as  a  disciple,  as  a  fol- 
lower, as  a  brother.  Mav  \our  labors  be  blosed  with  prosperitv,  and  not 
onlv  shall  vour  Chri>lianitv  and  vmr  America  be  exalted,  but  the  Hrahmo- 
Somaj  will  feel  mo.st  exalted  ;  and  thi^  poor  man  who  has  come  such  a  long 
distance  to  crave  vour  >vmpalhv  and  vour  kindne>>  >hall  feel  himself  amply 
rewarded. 

Mav  the  >preail  of  the  New  I )ivpt-n>at i<»n  re^t  with  vou  and  make  vou 
our  brothers  and  sister^.  Kcpre.-enlativfs  of  all  religions,  mav  all  your 
religions  merge  into  the  I'allicrhood  of  ( ind  and  in  the  brotherhood  of  man, 
that  Christ's  prophecv  mav  be  fultilled,  the  worlds  hope  may  be  fulfilled, 
and  mankinti  mav  become  one  kingdom  with  (iod,  our  Father. 


THE    GREKK    CHURCH. 
By  Most  Rkv.  I)|(>nys[<)s  I.. mas,  Arcimsisiioi'  ok  Zante. 

Reverend  Ministers  of  the  High  Idea  and  the  Eminent  Name  of  God, 
the  Creator  of  the  World  and  of  Man  ;  most  Honorable  ladies  and  Gentle- 
men : 

I  consider  mvself  very  ha|)|»y  in  ascending  the  tribune  of  this  most 
honorable  assemblage,  at  this  iiniver>al  Golumbian  Kxposition.and  present- 
ing mvself  before  you  to  relate  and  explain  whatever  regards  the  Gretfk 
church,  of  which  I  am  one  of  the  least  llierarchs.  After  thanking  the  great 
American  Nation,  and  especially  the  superiors  of  this  Congress,  for  the 
high  honor  with  which  they  invested  me,  in  their  invitation  to  this  place  of 
glorv,  I  will  endeaxor  to  state  and  interpret,  not  whatever  regards  the  doc- 
trine, and,  one  by  one,  the  dogmas  of  the  (ireek  Church,  because  this  would 
recjuire  a  longer  time,  systematic  teaching,  and  conse<|uently  other  opportuni- 
ties; but  I  will  endeavor  to  set  forth  the  c)riginal  establishment  of  the  first 
Christian  Church  in  the  world,  the  first  beginning  of  the  Primitive  Church, 
which  is  the  Church  of  the  East,  that  is  the  Greek  Church,  and  the  charac- 
ter and  the  fundamental  principles  and  doctrine  which  this  Church  con- 
fesses, and  on  which  the  Church  is  based.  I  will  endeavor,  in  other  words, 
to  show  that  the  founders  of  that  Church  are  surely  Jesus  Christ  and  his 
Apostles,  but  the  field  on  which  the  fundamental  stone  was  based,  was 
Ancient  Greece,  because  this  Greece  prejiared  the  way  for  Christianity,  and, 
therefore.  Christianity  is  closelv  connected  with  .\ncient  Greece,  and  the 
persons  of  Jesus  Christ  and  his  Apostles  cannot  be  separated  Irom  the  let- 
ters of  Ancient  Greece  and  from  the  ol<l  Greek  civilization. 

In  a  few  words,  my  narration  will  tend  to  this  : 

First,  How  Ancient  (Greece,  through  the  high  culture  of  its  people, 
prepared  ami  gave  the  elements  to  cultivate  and  develop  the  minds  of  the 
nations,  in  order  to  receive  the  Christian  religion. 

Second,  I  low  the  cosmopolitanism  which  resulted  from  the  fall  of 
Ancient  Greece,  under  the  Macedonian  and  Roman  armies,  o[)ened  and 
smoothed  the  way  for  the  diffusion  and  propagation  of  Chri.stendom  on  our 
globe,  ami  brought  the  fulne>s  of  the  time  of  the  cominir  of  (.'Inist,  accord- 
ing to  Paul,  the  Apo>tle  ;  and 

Third,  How  the  (ireeks,  immediatelv  after  the  coming  of  Christ,  under- 
took and  developed  Christendom,  and  formed  nnd  sv.stematized  a  Christian 
Church,  which  is  the  Church  of  the  Kast,  the  primitive  C'hurch,  which  for 
this  reason  mav  be  called  the  Mother  «»f  the  Christian  Churches,  and  conse- 
Copy right,  1891.  by  J.  If.  P.. 
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quently  the  Church  in  which  the  first  iloctrincs  and  the  fundamental  Chris- 
tian truths  are  kept  in  .st(.re.  pure  and  chaste,  from  which  all  i(«iod  was  to 
originate  in  this  world,  and  on  which  the  ha[>piness  of  the  nations  is  conse- 
quently based. 

To  this  end  will  tend  my  narration,  hut  I  bet:  pard«)n  of  vou  if  I  make 
any  mistakes  in  a  lan^ua^'e  which  is  foreivrn  to  me,  ami  which,  of  necessity, 
as  the  language  of  the  country,  1  am  <»l»li^ed  to  use. 

The  original  establishment  of  the  (ireek  Church  is  diicctlv  referreil  to 
Jesus  Christ  and  his  apo>lles.  It  is  true  that  the  pn»plkts  of  Judea  pro- 
claimed publicly,  many  years  before,  the  c<»mini;  of  tlie  Me>siah,  the  future 
prosperity  of  men  on  earth  by  tlie  expiation  throiiifl)  divine  intervention, 
that  is,  the  expiation  of  (iocl  for  tiie  sin  of  man,  and  conse<iuentlv  .the 
deliverance  of  the  human  >oul;  tliey  |»roclaimed  the  personal  freedom  of 
man,  the  brotherhood  and  the  equalitv  of  men  bt  lore  (ind,  without  anv  di^- 
tinction  between  the  mean  and  the  t,Meat,  the  ricii  and  the  poor,  the  ruler 
and  the  ruled;  and  lastly  lliey  fotetnld  the  future  ]»roi4rL>>  of  the  nations, 
the  sound  development  an«l  true  i  i\ili/ati<»n  <.n  whicii  ha|»pines.>  in  this 
world  is  securely  l)a>ed.  *' A-^  tlu-  iraitli  biim^rth  fnith  her  bud,"  said 
Isaiah  the  Prophet,  "and  a.->  ti»e  urarden  caiiM-tii  the  thinL;>  that  are  sown  in 
it  to  spring  forth,  s<^  the  I.«)rd  (1'mI  will  (•,ui>-«;  ritrhleoUNiios  and  grace  to 
spring  forth  before  all  the  nalion>,  and  tlie  wolf  >\\,\\\  dwell  with  the  land*. 
and  the  leopard  shall  lie  d<»wn  with  the  kit!."  Ihil  the  coming'  of  the 
Messiah,  from  which  all  cocmI  \sa.>  t"  oriu'mate  in  lhi>^  worM.  had  a  fixed 
point  of  time,  which  I'aul,  the  Apo>iK-,  calls  the  fuliie»  «>f  lime,  and  when 
the  fulness  of  the  time  came  (itnl  sent  furlh  lii>  S'lU  b<>in  •»!  a  woman, 
born  under  the  law,  that  he  miyhl  re«leem  them  whieh  were  under  the  law 
that  we  might  receive  the  ;i<loj)tinn  of  mhis.  I'liiN  j.nint  oi  time  of  the 
coming  of  the  Mes>iah,  aneieni  C  iiei' <.;  \\m>  pIede>^tined  to  jminl  out  and 
determine,  whence  the  llrsl  bei^iniiin^  "f  the  in.-tiliiti.ni  of  the  (ireek 
Christian  Church  is  datcl.  and  by  (ireeee  aiterwiiid  ihe  .-y>fem  <'|  its  regu- 
lar form  of  go\ernmenl  otabli-^hed. 

In  the  old  times  there  \va>  a  c ouulrv  whieh  e<»n>liluled  a  j)a!t  of  the 
then  Old  World,  and  which  wa>  called  (iieecv.-,  riii>  couiilrv  w.i>  gradu- 
ally developed  in  such  a  mannei  a>  to  arrive  at  the  hiurhe^t  i)itch  i>f  yloiy. 
letters.  Sciences,  Rhetoric  and  l'liilo>«i|)hv  and  e\ery  oilu.r  element  ol  cul- 
ture had  been  improve*!,  ><>  much  that  in  c'>mpari<M.n  with  all  the  other 
nations  that  existed  in  those  dav>  (Ireeee  was  what  lis^ht  i>  to  d;nkness, 
what  progress  to  a  slatiomirv  conditioji.  oi  what  lile  i>  compated  with 
death,  and  for  this  reason  the  inhal»itaiit>  ot  that  ln|)pv  land  used  rightly 
and  properly  t«»  sav  :     "  bvery  one  who  is  not  a  (ireek  i>  a  barbaiian." 

Hut  while  at  the  time  of  I'lalo  and  Aristotle,  (ireek  |)hilo>ophv  had 
arrived  at  the  highest  pitch  of  its  development,  (ireeee  at  thai  verv  perio<l  of 
the  great  philosophers  began  in  everv  other  re>|ject  to  decline  and  fall. 
The  old  simple  manners  of  the  (ireek  relitjion.  faith  and  reverence  towards 
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tK'.ir  tuttiary  i^':-.  *-:•  :•:  "z  I'z'.  >  r.r-»ir.  ^^ir.  -rCin  :  rhancc  and  dis- 
ap*;/';ar.  ^^irctk  j,..; .-  j  ■. .  •*.:•.  i!.  ;_«  ^:-2\  :-.r!  p'Xcri:."  ri  ils  sublime 
i'irra-!  fi2'i  ::  ,t  ar. .  r.  :r  j-  .*•.-:  !  r:.*^.^-  -.jv  :'-.c  \ar.:>V.:nif  trcasurtr,  the 
trca^i-rc  'it  i^^rl'. .  ar. i  .'.i-i.tv  .r.  :.',c    .  i  r:.j.:.r,c:>  a:. :  :ht  reverence  toward 

'I  fii-  ifral-i;  :■  -AT.fal!  ar.  i  ir  :l.:y  :  ar.:.rr.t  <jret>;e  fr-^m  her  moral 
hc'L'i.t  f.arrit'l  al-^n'j  w::h  :t  l-v  i-jr-rc-  v  r  w-.i^r.-r?-  f  the  p>wer  nf  the 
coniFii'invi'.--iith.  The  riieari  jirri!  u-y  :'  :'.z  «>:•--:<  «..::e>,  which  is  natural  to 
the  Gre»:k  character,  lai'l  "p*:!;  intrrrrTiir.a;  ,e  j-arr-:".?  am'  r.vfst  them,  which 
quarr*:!.-*  exhausted  their  nir^irai  .-•.rer.^'?:..  :iii :  -j-  w.-.zz-:''^  :hem  inttj  incessant 
civil  convul.-ion^,  and  th»:  c-  i.-v  i:^-.-::::-;  r  -!!  :■..-  \\i>  v.n  ■.•■mpleie  enfeeble - 
ment  amd  enenati-in,  whi-.h  2X  ia>:  w  ke  ..•»  a:.  :  :r.\::ei  the  Macedonians, 
their  con'jueror>.  The  Ma  •.■!  r.ia:;.-^  r:rii:r.i:  <irv'j,e  weak  and  divided,  in- 
vaded it  and  c«<n''juered  tlie  <iree'f;>,  ay.i  at  :'.v  Ila'.tlc'f  Chen>nxa  buried 
the  natiira'.  freed' »iiir>f  the  <ireek-,  w!i-  h  frw  i'-rs  <  irer.e  c-iuld  never  recover. 

After  the  cori'jue-t-  of  ^ir»:t'.e  l-y  tiiv  Ma.-.-i-  n:ai;^.  the  internal  dissen- 
^ion^^,  and  old  vi-.*;-  whi-.h  u •.-!'.•  :rj::m'i*e!y  •••riiicclc  I  with  the  (ireeks,  frus- 
trated and  rend'.-rv  1  iiii|/'. ->;":•:  rke  p'.!i!;i.;t!  r«.n  "Vcrv  <»f  the  nation.  The 
Maf.*-d'»iiiar)  dvna^tv  'a.*.-  :i?t  i-.kcd  Iv  liic  K-uiaii  arm-  in  1 46  B.  C.  when 
Ai.liaia  wa-  anii'.-X'.d  t»  the  K-nian  Krn}jire.  'lheucver\  idea  (if  political 
fre«'d«»F!i  and  '-f  nati'inil  indep-nd'-iRe  wa^  \\h»!jv  wiped  Miituf  the  minds  of 
thir  ^irtrek-.  It  !->  true  lh.it  Irom  lime  to  tim-'  >"me  liravc  (Ireeks  came  forth 
wh«»  foui/ht  hravely  for  thi.-ir  political  indcp'ii  Icnce  and  their  national  liberty, 
liiit  Mich  men  -iii.r.eeded  in  n-.thin'-f  except  to  have  their  names  recorded  in 
hi-tory  a-*  tfie  inartyr>  'd  th»;ir  nation,  in  a  dopi-ratc  >lrin:i:le  for  the  freedom 
of  their  <oiinlry,  s^hi'li  \\a-  .iln.;ily  c\!iaii.-lLd  and  condemned  almost  to 
everl.'istiiiLj  tlcath. 

It  i.->  true  tliat  on  lh«:  omj  liand  the  Macedonian  con«jne>t,  an<l  after- 
wards the  Kornan  aiin^  L'ave  a  niorta!  M'Av  !••  the  polilitai  inde|>endence 
and  the  national  lili«Mtv  of  (iicrc.-.  Hut  «in  the  "tlicr  hand  thev  opened  to 
the  (ireck>  a  n<:\s  career  oi  -pint  11. il  lif«'  and  >-ii(.i i/v,  and  I'lf-in^dit  them  into 
an  iniint'iiiate  con(a<  t  and  int'-u  oniniunii.atiou  witli  the  "tht.  r  nations  of  the 
raith  <JpM.«k  frr(Mh,in  f«dl  under  the  Mai  ii!"»nian  and  Koman  voke,  hut 
with  th«'  fail  of  that  frciMlnni  ihe  i»ul\\aik>  wliii.h  >rparalcd  the  (ireeks  from 
tin-  harharians  frjl  d.iwn,  and  the  well  known  maxim  of  tlic  ( Iieek.s.  **  Kverv 
oiH'  who  In  not  a  (JnM-k  i>  a  harharian."  lo-t  it.-^  ^iumficance  and  importance. 
( '•»  .mopolilaniNUi  su«  iceded  it.  and  amon^-Nt  the  different  peoples  and 
nation-,  wa-.  d«'Vrlopcd  the  ."sentiment  of  a  common  dc-linv,  of  common 
sulf«-i ink's  and  of  a  common  j>ursuit  for  the  attainment   of  the  >ame  objects. 

<  )n  ai  count  of  that  j^'tiieral  en.shuemeiit  of  the  peo|)le>  and  the  political 
unh.ippincs^  which  accompanied  it,  it  was  impo»il>le  to  have  any  auree- 
a]»le  effect  upon  thoNe  men  who  continued  to  l)c  under  suhju^^ation,  and  who 
weie  thinkini(  over  the  old  time^,  the  time.s  of  their  political  independence 
nnd  their  national  lihertv.     In  that  .state  of  avjonv  thev  were  lindiuL'  a  ref- 
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uge  of  momi  consolation  and  hope  in  the  future  ;  they  were  finding,  I  say,  a 
refuge  in  philosophy,  l)ut  from  philosopliy  also  came  despair  on  the  one 
hand,  which  presented  l>efore  them  the  coolness  and  the  dispassionateness 
of  the  so-called  Stoic  philosophers,  and  on  tlie  other  hand  the  Ioa'  and  bar- 
barous social  condition  which  the  self-sufficiency  and  the  materialism  of  the 
Epicurean  philosophy,  in  a  lively  manner,  presented  before  them. 

"  Let  us  eat  and  drink,  iov  to-morrow  we  shall  die." 

But  these  destructive  elements  were  not  to  predominate.  On  the  con- 
trary', they  were  just  going  to  be  submille<l  to  another  historical  period,  and 
to  be  suppressed  bv  other  laws  and  rules,  which  laws  and  rules  naturally 
and  spontaneously,  as  one  may  sav,  like  the  trencral  subjugation  of  the 
people  under  the  Macedonian  c()n(juest  and  the  Roman  arms.  f)repare(l  for 
the  future  prosperitv  <»f  human  kiml. 

By  the  intercnurse  and  intcicomnumicalion  of  the  (Jreeks  with  the 
Romans,  the  philoso[)hical  sclioois  of  tlie  so-called  Stoics  and  Eclectics  were 
formed.  These  schools  were  occupied  in  cln)o>ing  from  all  the  philosoph- 
ical systems  whatever  was  sul)iimc  and  excellent. 

In  like  manner,  bv  the  intercommunication  and  intercourse  of  the 
Greeks  with  the  people  of  the  I^a>^t,  first  thiDUuh  the  Macedonian  con«|uests 
and  afterwards  throut^h  the  Kunian  arms,  thi.s  union  of  the  (Jreek  and  East- 
ern life  took  place,  having  ;\k\andria  a>  their  center,  whence  that  philo- 
sophical .schot)l  appeared  which  \\a>  calle<l  sometimes  the  l*latr)nic  school, 
sometimes  the  rvlhagorcan,  and  la>tlv  the  Nro  Platonic  school,  which 
brought  fjuite  to  an  end  the  la>t  plia>es  of  the  (ireek  philosophy. 

The  fundamental  douma  of  that  |)liilo>oi)hical  school  which  was  called 
Neo-Platonic,  was  that  in  the  philosoj^hvof  Plato  the  (!i>ci|)le  of  Socrates,  all 
the  truth  which  the  (ireek  genius  (li.scovere«l  and  developed  was  contained. 
Hence  the  followers  of  that  >«ch«M)i  were  occupied  in  recoj^'ni/.int,'  the  threat 
philosophers  .Aristotle,  Pvthagoias.  PariucniiJo  and  l"jnpedocle>  and  others, 
and  to  prove  that  in  sul».>tance  thev  a^Meed  with  Plato,  and  u>ed  evcrv  pos- 
sible means  and  various  allegorical  interjjretation>  to  establish  the  •le>irable 
harmony  of  the  different  sy.steins  of  (ireek  philos«)piiy. 

But  now,  evtn  the  Xco-Plalonic  philosoj^hers,  the  disciples  of  all  the 
schools  and  all  the  svstems  of  anticjuity.  endure<l  what  the  different  peoples 
endured  under  the  Roman  dvnastv.  As  the  different  |)eoples  lost  their 
liberty  under  Roman  arms,  in  like  manner  the  Xeo-Platonic  phih^sophers  lost 
all  hopes  of  hnding  and  tliscovering  the  |)ure  truth  by  the  means  of  philosophy. 
Hence  philosophy  began  to  accjuiie  a  religious  character  The  Xeo-Platonic 
philosophers  moreover  accepted  a  heavenlv  j)ower.  and  as  (me  may  say  a 
divine  revelation,  by  which  alone  man  could  return  to  (iod,  ami  thus  obtain 
the  union  of  the  soul  of  man  with  (Jod. 

The  Roman  empire  began  to  decline  and  fall,  and  the  distress  and 
affliction  of  the  peoj)le  more  and  more  increase*!  and  advanced,  and 
rendered  stronger  the  desire  of  man  for  help  from  above.     Ancient  gods  had 
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Ihat  field  was  the  Greek  Natit)n,  the  Greek  element,  the  Greek  letters,  and 
the  sound  reasonings  of  the  different  systems  of  Greek  philosophy. 

Thouijh  Christ,  the  Son  and  Word  of  Ciod,  is.  as  a  man,  a  Jew,  Chris- 
tianity is  Greek.  Though  (Christ  was  born  as  a  child  in  the  cave  of  Judea, 
Christianity  was  inscribed  as  the  teacher  and  the  Saviour  of  all  men  in  the 
registers  of  Greek  letters  and  Greek  philosophy. 

All  these  things  our  Saviour,  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  confessed  when  he 
was  teaching  at  Jacob's  well.  "Cast  a  look,"  he  said,  **cast  a  look  at  the 
world  and  observe  the  human  mind,  sufficiently  cultivated  and  prepared  in 
the  divinely  inspired  predictions  of  the  prophets  and  the  sound  principles  of 
philosophers.  Lift  up  your  eyes  and  look  on  the  fields  that  they  are  ripe 
unto  harvest.  Go  then  to  reap  that  whereon  you  have  not  labored.  Others 
have  labored.  The  prophets,  and  as  one  may  say,  the  philosophers  have 
labored  and  you  enter  now  into  their  harvest." 

And  indeed  the  world  was  suiticientjy  cuUivated  and  prepared,  and  the 
result  was  already  assured.  "  Ve  men  uf  Athens,"  said  Paul  the  Apostle, 
upon  the  Iml  of  Areopaufus,  '"  Vc  men  of  Alliens,  ainonii  the  objects  of 
your  worship  I  found  an  altar  witli  this  inscription,  'To  an  L'nknown  God.' 
Whom  therefore  vou  worNhij)  in  ij^noraiice.  Him  set  I  forth  unto  you.  The 
God  of  Heaven  ;nid  earth  dwellctli  not  in  temples  made  with  liands;  he  is 
not  far  from  each  Diie  •»(  us,  for  in  him  we  live  and  move  and  have  our 
being  As  certain  of  voiii  own  poets  have  said,  '  For  we  are  aLso  his 
olTspring.'  "  .And  when  the  \vi>e  Jud^e  «»f  Are«>pamis  heard  tlii.>  he  answered 
to  Paul  the  Apostle,  ''We  will  heai  thee  oom  etiiinu  tlii>  vet  again  "  With 
reason  also  our  Saviour,  the  Lord  Ie>ii^  ('lui>t.  >ent  lii.s  apo>tles  into  the 
World  saving  to  them,  "(io  ve  into  all  the  world  and  preach  the  gospel  \o 
the  whole  creation.  Go  ye  therefoiv  ami  make  di>ciple>  of  all  the  naticms, 
and  lo,  I  am  with  vou  alwav.  even  iint<>  the  end  of  the  world." 

Thi>  is  the  historical  narrative  which  an  humble  minister  «tf  the  (ireek 
Christian  Church  relates  to  v<>u  in  tlii>  rarliamenl  i>t  KeIigion>.  Now,  these 
mv  word>,  I  think,  are  suegoted  fnun  the  pliil<»>(»|>liv  of  hist^rv  it>elf. 

Cerlainlv  1  <lid  ii«»t  intend  to  explain  from  this  phui-  minutelv  and  par- 
ticularlv  the  Christian  doctrines,  and  one  by  one  the  evan^'elical  truths 
which  the  ( ireek  ("hurcli  profe»es  and  on  which  it  i>  based.  '\h\>  would 
require  longer  time  and  nuMC  >vstemalic  teachini,'  than  the  time  and  place 
will  allow.  It  sutliceth  me  t«>  >ay  that  no  i»ne  i»f  you.  1  think,  will  deny  in 
the  proence  of  these  hisloiieal  (locuments  that  the  »)riginal  Chri.stian  Church 
was  the  (Ireek  Church,  which  for  thi>  rea>on  may  be  called  the  Mother  of  the 
Christian  Churches. 

Surely  the  first  Chri^tian  Churches  in  the  East,  the  Churches  of  Ivgypt 
and  Svria  were  institute<l  bv  the  A|)o>tles  of  Jesus  Christ,  for  the  most  part 
in  the  Cireek  communities,  and  the  churches  of  Asia  Minor  were  likewise 
established  by  the  Apostles,  mostly  in  Greek  communities.  This  was  true 
also  of  the  Churches  of  Macedonia,  of  Athens  and  of  Corinth.     All  these 
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Churches  are  the  foundations  on  whicli  the  (Ircck  Christian  Church  is  hased. 
Certainly  all  the  texts  which  the  (Ireck  Chri>tian  Church  authori/;i  fcr  wor- 
ship and  for  doctrine  arc  the  texts  of  the  preaclier^  of  the  teachers,  ami  of  the 
writers  of  those  Churches,  and  in  the  language  also,  in  wliicli  those  holy  men 
have  written.  Indeed  the  Apostles  themselves  preachetl  and  wrote  in  the 
Greek  language,  and  all  the  preacher>.  the  teachers  and  the  writers  of  the 
Gospel  in  the  East,  the  contem])oraries  and  the  successors  o(  the  evangelists 
thought,  taught,  preached  and  wr<^le  in  the  Greek  language. 

Lastly,  the  Greek  Christian  Church  may  I'c  the  treasury,  as  one  may  sav, 
of  the  sound  Christian  doctrines  and  of  the  infallihle  evangelical  truths.  In 
other  words,  it  may  be  the  ark  which  hears  the  s[)irilual  manna  an<l  fee<ls  all 
those  who  wish  to  come  to  it  in  order  to  obtain  from  it  the  ideas  and  the 
unmistakable  reasonings  on  every  Cl»ri>tian  <li»ctrine,  on  every  evangelical 
truth,  and  on  every  ecclesiastical  trailition. 

After  this,  my  narration,  I  have  nothing  more  to  add  than  to  open  my 
arms  and  embrace  all  those  who  assisted  in  thi>  mo>t  hoiiorabie  as.semblage, 
and  to  pray  them  to  elevate  their  mind>  with  me  towards  the  clivine  essence 
and  providence,  and  to  say  for  a  moment  with  me  with  ail  their  souls  and 
hearts : 

"Almighty  King. mi».st  High  Omnipotent  (iod.  look  upon  human  kind  ; 
enlighten  us  that  we  mav  know  Thy  will,  Tliv  wavs.  Thy  holy  truths;  bless 
Thy  holy  truths;  bles>  Thy  holy  ("luirch.  \\\l>>  this  countrv.  Magnify  the 
renowned  peoples  of  the  I'nited  Stato  of  America,  which  in  its  greatness 
and  happiness  invited  u.>  t(»  tlii>  place  from  the  remotest  parts  of  the  earth, 
and  gave  us  a  place  (»f  luiimr  in  thi>  Columbian  vear  to  witness  with  them 
the  evidences  of  their  great  prt)grc>s,  and  the  wonderful  achievements  of 
the  human  mind." 
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I  Tlii>  p.ijMr  lias  Imtii  Miljsriiiiti  <1  tot  tlw  p.ifK-r  nnaly/fd  in  the  Table  of  Contents,  which, 

.It  tin-  .iutli<)i\  ti-ijiK-Nt,  has  1k-i  u  witlultawii.  I 

'11k-  iiKuk-iii  st;itc  mav  l)c  s:ii<l  to  date  fn)in  the  year  1789,  when,  on  the 
Miic  liaixl.  ilir  I  uiu  li  itvuiiitioii  (.pciicd  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  govern- 
imnt,  .ukI  "11  the  otlui  Ii.iikI.  ilir  .nl'tpiidii  of  the  Constitution  in  this  United 
Si.iio  <li  nioii-ii.iii  <l  that  tin- iloi  fiiiu-  of  tlie  (Mjuality  of  men  politically  had 
at  la>t  l»«  (  11  iraii/(<l.  N<\v  juiiiiiplfs  of  ^tate-craft  came  into  vo^ue  ;  the 
.\'^r  ot  tlif  .il'-i'liii  i  -III  "I  In  nil  it  a  I  \'  1  ulc  liad  passed  ;  the  period  of  the  reijL^n 
o|  till-  j.icjil'.-  li.i'l  'lauiu'l.  I  li<-  >p!iii  awakened  ill  1 7S9  has  never  quite 
di-a|'pr.ii' '1  l!"in  ;lie  iiiliiiu-  ainl  •I"1iilj>  of  men.  The  primary  principles 
w  licit .  -ii  tin  in'"l<  Mi  M.ile  ii  -t  •^  aie  tin-  itidivi'liia!  freedom  of  men  and  |H)j»- 
iilai  I'  [•'■  -'  II'  i! '.'  •;■  ;ii  I  !n-  <  i-iiii'  ;1  -  "I  >iale  ;  these  m.iv  he  saiil  to  have  l>een 
tii-l  <  tt(  .' ,;.■!!•.  .!■.  1  ;i' -1  !r^  'li,  I  ii;:l:-h  i'lnilans.  'i'heir  descendants,  the 
\ni'ii<,iii  i.iii''-.  I  rii..i.'  .  1. 1  III'-.  1.  |. ill. lie. Ill  k'oNeiniuent,  imbibed  their 
I  Im.iil.'Iii  •  , .hi  .'.:'••■  I '■  1  t::<iii  iii;!m  ('.  .n-t  iiiit  j.  )ii  ■  .f  the  I'nited  States  ;  now, 
ill.  I'm. tail  \\<if  '..i;!!.  !  ii!  \\a  .\  i !'";:•; li! .-  ;iii<l  ii\ e- almost  altoi(ether  bv 
i|m-()1'1  1'  '.111.'  1:1  w  I  i!  ill. .-.  !nii.  .  :  lir  .  i- „  I ;  i  ik  -  I  lia  t  la  V  at  the  foundation 
■  il  ilic  iii.xiiin  t.ii.  .  II- ■>  .i''!'.  .1-  1.  |.i'.  -'  iiic.l  'v  ■..■■i\  n  miient  in  this  countrv, 
wcif  ilii'r.ii.li  !iii-<-  |-"i;ti  ..i  (I ,-' ;|>i..  -  .1  ilu-  lew -• 'f  mM  drawn  from  the 
|..i!.:c.-  ••!  i!m-  I<\\;  Ii  r.;'.!i  lii.M  ;.:'iilaii'i  t!;,  I . .;  m  ii  u -ii  and  gosernment  of 
the  old  jiwi  Ji  -t.iu-.  I  I'.t  p"!iiie.il  jiIiiImx  .pli\  i.|  iln;  iiK-dia.'val  state  was 
laitJoiilJK  line  111.11 1. 1  I  . -ill  !'\  K.  >!iic.  t  la  polil  ii  al  pliiioMijdiv  of  the  mod- 
iMii  .-tall  on  ilii.-  i.ji  .I-  li:-t  pi"iiiiili:aii  d  li\  llu-  meat  jewi.-h  lawiriver  of  the 
'  .ld«  11  da\  >.  ilni«'t"r<-  th<-  iii'-t  j.i  i'|)'>.-iti.  .n  ni  i«<jaid  t.'tlie  relatitni  of  Juda- 
]^]\\  t"i  the  1110. K  Ml  >I.iti'  i>  the  l'i"ad  di  rlaiatioii  that  llu-  j.iiiu'lple  of  IJfOV- 
iiiniKnt  o|  tlie  ni"di.iii  --tate  \\a.«  antieipatid  li\  lewi.di  let;isiation  in  the  far 
pa-l.  And  with  the  iips^iowim;  ol  the  modem  .>-tale  tlie  Ii\inLr  descenilants 
oi  tho^e  who  in  that  f.ii  pa.-t  lii>t  oiitlineil  it.-  |>iiiii  ij»U -.  ojitained  the  rii^hts 
o|  whieh.  under  tin;  \iei«ius  lecisialion  oj  the  media  \al  >tale.  thev  had  been 
entiieK   di-jMived. 

In    the    media  \al   .state   th<*  Jt'ws  and    Iiidaism  wen-   unknown  factors. 

I  lie\  liad  no  p.i.sition  whats<»e\ei.      I  he  state  was  (.'hi  jsiian.  the  ehureh  and 

tin*  stati-  N\eti-  eioselv  conneeted  an«l  in  a  ('hii>tian  stati-  there  was  no  nM)m 

lor   an\    but   ( "ini.stians  ;  thfie   were  no  ri^ht^  for  anv  but  ( 'hristians.     The 

Jew  |)lainlv  then  Innl  n(.»  rights. 

Tlie  ehureh  letrishition  as  i*nd)odieil  in  tlie  rubrics  (»f  church  councils 
and  svnod>  N\as  the   ins[)iralion   for  the  regulations  of  tlie  stale.      The  Jew 
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could  h<»l<i  no  <»rricc,  was  luA  jnhnitti-d  into  the  arniv,  \va^  not  ciivjiMc  as  a 
witness  in  the  courts,  liad  no  free  riglil  (•!  residence  l)ut  Nva>i  cnnipelled  lo 
dwell  in  such  di>tricts  and  <juarter>  a>  nilLdit  he  set  a.NJde  for  him  and  his, 
could  not  travel  from  place  to  place  \\ilhoiit  pavintf  the  Jew  t«»ii,  could  not 
tarry  in  a  town  without  jiayiny  a  >pccial  lax  and  e\en  then  often  not  longer 
than  the  night;  in  short,  the  Jew  ha<i  n»»  staiuling  as  a  citi/en  or  a  man; 
all  the  laws  and  regulation^  dealing  with  him  were  re^trictive  ;  he  wa>  per- 
mitted to  exist  (and  at  times  not  e\en  that),  l)Ut  to  li\e  a  free  life  was  not  to 
him  granted.  It  is  not  my  purpose  t«>  dwell  up(»n  the  dread  persecutions 
and  oppressions  to  which  the  Jews  were  continuailv  sul)iected,  noi  to  call  up 
the  harrowing  scenes  of  plunder.  |>illage,  outrage,  murder  that  blacken  the 
records  of  those  days;  man'.s  inhumanitv  tn  man  h.\>  never  appeared  in 
more  lurid  light  than  in  this  martvrdom  of  theJe\^i^h  |)e(»ple.  illuNtrating 
marvelous  constancy  on  the  one  hand  and  incredihle  cruelty  on  the 
other.  We  name  the  year  17^')  as  the  beginninLr  of  the  ne»v  time,  the 
modern  ."^tate,  hut  it  i>  remarkaMe  iiictely  .i>  liie  dale  when  the  ideas  as  to 
human  rights  that  had  l>een  in  the  air  f<»r  ni.in\-  vear>«  found  .iclive  expres 
sion ;  thus,  too,  the  anomalous  j)o-siti<in  nf  ihe  Jew^  struck  the  attention  of 
thinkers,  and  in  the  year  17.S1  ihe  staU-^in.in  Johaiin  Kotirad  Wilhelm  yon 
Dohm  publisheil  his  hook  on  the  iiii|M"'\cinriit  of  tlie  (i\il  condition  ()f  the 
Jews,  the  lirsl  serious  atlempt  ot  IumIiiil;  llie  (jiicsthMj  historically,  philo- 
sophically and  humanly;  he  j)le.ii|s  li  .1  the  leiiioval  of  ci\d  di.sahiiities  from 
the  Jews  and  for  placini;  thein  on  ;ni  e'|u.)l  f'xiliuu'  \Nilh  other  suhjects. 

The  first  effectiye  step  taken  lou.niU  the  einaiu  ipation  of  the  Jews  was 
the  celebrated  ICdict  of  Tohration  of  the  I  njpnor  I»»sejili  II.  ol  Austria  in 
the  year  17S2.  Alihoukrh  ii  w.is  lar  tiom  ^rantm^  full  heedom  to  the  Jew- 
ish subjects  of  the  em|)ire  in  e\(i\'  it  sjni  t  \(t  it  was  a  >ien  «•!  the  times,  the 
first  real  result  in  Europe  of  tlx-  WMikiiiLi  of  the  new  >piiit  and  the  new 
ideas.  The  first  clear  note  sMuiidt-d  lioiu  this  side  «if  the  woiM  :  "('onures.s 
shall  make  no  law  respetlinir  the  cstaMislunent  «'f  reliijion  or  pi<)hibiting 
the  free  exercise  thereof."  rnini.slakal>l\  the  sepaintMin  of  church  and 
state  was  here  proelaimed  ;  no  s|iei  iai  legislation  legardinu  Catholics, 
Protestants,  Jews,  intitlels  ;   no  i  la>se.s  nr  scct>  nantioned  :   all  e<|ual  as  men. 

France,  true  to  the  pi  iiici|>les  t.f  'lie  Kevoiution.  gianted  full  emanci- 
pation to  its  Jewish  sul'iect>  by  !lie  act  o|  the  National  Assend)ly  of  Septem- 
l)er  27,  1701,  by  which  it  dei  land  that  all  Jew>  w  ho  took  the  oath  of  citi/enshij) 
and  assumed  the  duties  of  eiti/ensjiip  sIk.hIiI  he  consi<lered  Frenchmen.  It  has 
come  to  be  an  accepted  tenet  of  modem  |u<lai>m  that  the  Jews  do  not  con- 
stitute a  nation,  but  only  a  religious  community;  that  they  do  not  look  for 
the  coming  of  a  personal  Messiah  who  will  lead  them  back  to  Palotine  and 
reconstruct  the  Jewi.sh  .state;  that  they  have  no  |)oliiical  ho})es  or  ideals  other 
than  those  of  the  nation  in  whose  midst  they  dwell  and  of  which  thev  form 
component  [)arts.  A.s  lonu'  :ii,'<>  as  lSo()  the  Emperor  Napoleon  called 
together  an   assembly  of   rcpie.seiitative   Jews  of  I'rancc  and   Italy.     This 
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;i>M.'nil)ly  i.s  known  ns  the  I'lciich  Sanlictlrin  ;  before  this  body  the  Emperor 
laid  twelve  ijue>tiuns  fur  <ii''CU>sii)n  and  an.swor;  the  res|)onscs  to  these 
(|iie.stions  weie  tn  stani{>  (lie  attitude  of  Judaism  in  regard  to  matters  that 
ip\olved  the  enninion  weal,  and  particularly  the  relation  of  the  professors 
of  the  faith  to  tiiose  >tandin^  outside  oi  its  ranks.  The  resjxinses  showed 
that  the  Jews  I'lok-Ml  upon  the  French  as  brethren. 

The  poMtii>n  of  Judai>ni  m  rej^'ard  to  the  state  is  very  clear;  its  follow- 
ers are  Jews  in  relij^ion  oidy.  children  of  their  fatherland,  whatever  or 
wherever  it  may  be,  in  all  that  pertains  to  the  public  weal ;  Judaism  discoun- 
tenances the  connection  of  church  and  state;  each  shall  attend  to  its  own; 
Judai>m  teache>  its  co!ites>or>.  that  i!  anv  contingency  should  arise  (an 
occurrence,  however,  ol  which  I  cannot  conceive)  in  which  it,  the  religion, 
should  be  in  coiitlicl  with  the  ^tate.  ilie  rclii^ioii  must  take  the  second  place ; 
for  we  recogni/e  no  power  wirliin  a  j»«>wcr  :  the  two.  religion  and  civil  gov- 
ernment, have  distinct  and  nidi\idual  {)ro\iiices,  neither  shall  need  encroach 
upon  the  other. 

Let  u>  rmw  i'lulU  uvirw  tlu-  attitude  ot  the  modern  state  towards  the 
Jew  and  jud.ii>ni.  ^h«»wiii-:  Imw  i^radu.dlv  einaiicij>ation  from  mediaeval 
shackles  and  ic>tri«  li'-ns  gained  during;  lhi>  ceiiturv.  During  the  reigns  of 
l.ouis  W'll..  and  ('hull  ■-  \.,  tin-  ilimcli  uMMifti  yreat  ascendency,  but  the 
itviliis  ol  ihr  Jew.-  ;i.-  .  iii.xi;-  Were  iK'vcr  h\o1x«m|.  Alter  iS^o  the  final  step 
to\\anl>  ICC  ■wniii' -II  <■!  lln-  (  rjual  >l. indium:  o|  |iii|;ii>m  tf»  (he  Christian  faiths 
w.is  taken  wlicii  it^  miiii-l«r>  wiic  paid  lln-ii  -al.uio  i>v  the  government; 
and  tin;  vii\-  l.i-t  \c>iiu:r  rii  the  ii  imiai i' -ii>  oi  tin-  iii'-dn  \al  stale  anciit  the 
]i'w>  <li>appi  Mud  wlnn  111  l^vMlu-o.ith  ■'.■.-.  /.v .-/(//.  •'  was  abolished.  In 
Iiance  thr  altiiiiilf  o|  iln-  ninditii  A:i\r  h.i>  l.cvii  lullv  uphehl  for  over  a 
t'eiituiv.  I»ut  one  otiiri  ,-t.ili-  nl  1  .iiiopf  li.i-  .1  \\kv  record  of  justice.  On 
the  ileclaiation  nl  thr  I'.al.ui.iii  Kt-piiMn  the  ii.ilionai  assembly  of  Holland 
in  170M  iiivcsiid  il^  bui.di  .>iil»ic(M-  wiih  \\\r  lull  rijL;hts  of  citizenship. 
l.(»uis  Napolrnn,  wlnn  LmilT  ol  ilic  c-iiMli  v,  i.Uilied  thi-  act.  nnulihed  the 
form  of  oatii  and  adniittrd  tin-  Uws  lo  nnlit.ii\  -ciNicc  :  jiid  after  1S14  Wil- 
liam I.,  plot  i.'i'd ill li  in  a  liKe  iimiuki.  iCL;nl.i!i<!  ilir  IrLiai  an<l  civil  position 
of  lii>  Jcwi-h  >iil»it(t-  in  the  ni«ist  lilu'ial  spmf  .ind  .^wipt  away  every  dis- 
tiiKti«in  that  marUi'd  lluni  m  nn''li.i\.il  hviislatii'ii.  Inl»»  the  1  >t  her  govern- 
ments o|  I'iutDpL-  the  piiiit-iple^  o|  ilii-  modem  sl.itc  a-  founded  upon  the 
natural  riirht-;  o|  man.  v;aMied  .dow  tntiaiice  as  lai  a>  tlie  Jews  were  con- 
cerned. Adei  \\  alerl«M.  i.ame  the  reaction,  iiKili.i  valism  in  thought  and 
practice  became  tin-  fashion  ;  the  C'onviiess  mI  \itnna  in  1S15  p.isvscd  a  reso- 
luli«»n  .Mi-miiiLilv  favoi;iliie  to  b'wi.di  t-maiuipalion  ;  tin-  Jews  in  the  (ier- 
man  states  wen?  iorced  back  into  the  oM  situation.  iSiit  this  could  not  last. 
I  he  Je\\s  theniselve.N  imik  Up  tlieli.uht  loi  luiiiiaii  liuht-N,  Would  not  re- 
imiiiue  their  Judaism  to  viain  citi/enship,  1S4S  fin;dlv  bioutjht  to  fruition 
the  setMU  si»wn  in  17X0.  In  that  vear,  nr  .-Nliuitlv  theic.ifler.  Western  Kurope 
expunyeil  fmin  .si.Uule  books  the  regulations  .iLj.iinst  subjects  of  Jewish  faith. 
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En^'lniui  was  in  fore  front  of  all  ai^itations  for  the  emancipation  of  the 
Jews.  .As  early  as  1753  a  l>ili  was  passed  in  Parhament  i^ranting  the 
Jewish  residents  of  ihc  country  the  righl.s  (»f  citizenship,  l)Ut  owing  to  the 
protests  of  tlie  merchants  of  London  and  other  towns,  the  bill  was  recon- 
sidered and  repeale«l.  In  1833  Robert  Grant  introduced  a  bill  to  that 
effect.  Lord  Macaulay  supported  it  with  his  well  known  speech  on  the  civil 
disabilities  of  the  Jews.  The  bill  was  passed  ten  times  by  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  the  Lords  rejected  it  as  often.  In  1847  liaron  Lionel  De 
Rothschild  was  elected  a  member  of  I'arliamcnt.  He  ct)uld  not  enter, 
l>ecau.«5e  he  would  not  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  "on  the  true  faith  of  a 
Christian."  Not  till  185.S  was  he  ai»le  to  take  his  seat,  when  the  House 
passed  Sir  John  Russell's  bill,  which  j)ermilted  Jews  to  omit  these  wc»rds. 
This  was  first  ma<le  a  special  resohilion,  i)ul  in  1800  the  Parliamentary 
Oaths  Act  Amendment  wa>  passeil  removing  the  words  altogether.  In  1885 
Lord  Rothschild  (Sir  Nathaniel)  took  his  >eal  in  the  House  of  Lords,  the  first 
Jewish  English  peer. 

In  this  country.  fn»m  the  very  inception  (»f  the  government  there  was  no 
possible  civil  di>al)ility  on  account  of  religiou>  faith;  all,  who  po.sscssed  the 
({ualificalions  and  fullilled  the  legal  re<|uiremenl^  t»f  cili/enship,  were  equal 
before  the  law;  there  was  no  religiou>  tc.^t  as  far  a.s  the  Ke<leral  government 
was  concerned  ;  yet  could  the  separate  states  enact  >pecial  legislation 
demanding  religious  test>. 

This  was  the  case  in  Maryland  a.s  Lu  as  tlu"  Jews  were  concerned.  In 
1818  was  introduce<l  the  **  Jew  l>iir' who.sc  objeit  wiis  i<»  remove  the  civil 
disabilities  of  Jewi>h  cit]/en>.  The  bill  was  linally  passed  in  i82().  In  1807 
(Declaration  of  Rights,  Art,  ^7)  all  ili>tinttion  between  religious  sects  is^ 
done  away  with.  In  North  (."aroiina  non  (liri.^tians  were  <liscriminated 
against.  No  further  ^tepwas  taken  until  iSoi  when  (\»\.  NVm.  John.ston 
j)roposed  in  the  c«»nstitutioiial  c«»n\eiition  the  renio\ai  of  Jew  i>h  disabilities. 
Whether  thi>  amendment  wa>  ath)pt«.il,  .dl  enaclnient>  of  all  conventions 
heUl  in  the  ^tate  during  the  Kebcllion  were  nullilicd  by  the  Inited  States 
government;  it  was  |S()S  when  ci\il  disabililio  <»f  the  Jews  were  fullv  and 
finally  remove<l.  (  Uhers  of  the  thirteen  original  state.-*  in  their  constitutions 
adopted  prior  to  the  adoption  of  the  constitution  of  the  I'nited  States  in 
1789  had  also  religions  tests  for  oftice.  but  these  were  for  the  most  part 
changed  shortly  after  the  establishment  of  the  fe<leral  g»)vernment. 

New  Hampshire,  Rhofle  Island,  Connecticut,  \irginia  and  (Jeorgia  had 
no  religious  test  in  their  original  state  c«)nstitutions.  The  newer  states 
admitte<l  after  the  f(»rmation  of  the  i,'ov(!rnment,  naturally  declare  expressly 
in  their  ton>titutions  against  a  religious  test. 

The  l.itest  deliveranie  was  tjiven  at  the  Congress  of  llerlin  in  1S78.  when 
the  j)owers  of  Europe  made  ci\il  ami  political  emancipation  i»f  the  Jews  a 
Condition  of  the  recognition  of  the  independence  of  Roumania.  This  con- 
dition has  been  violated  by  that  government,  and  the  lot  of  the  Jews  in  that 
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land  is  very  sa<l.  In  thoM*  Ian'l>.  >iiti.  ;i>  Kij.--;.i  ..r.  !  \!  r  ■  ,  .:.  a...  .  •:•: 
principles  of  the  nnxlern  i»tatf  h;i\c  t--t;ii>l  i.  ■  I  :-.  .  ;.  L'.::.t:  :  •  '-.a  :.  r 
Judaism  has  any  recncni/cd  rivr!tl>:  ir.t-  ii-rr  :-  -l  K  .«-:.i:.  ..;.  .  \\  -  ..:. 
inhumanity  against  the  Jewish  >uliHtts  arc  y'.V.  •  ■•  tr-. -:.  .::■:  .  .  :  :  :.,.:•.• 
mention. 

For  the  modern  >tale,  then,  ftjun-lt-ii  \:\"  i.  :I.l-  jr.r..  .;.;?.^  :  •;.'.  v  ;  mI 
rights  of  all  men.  churchc»  i-r  rcliemu^  |'.i::;«.-  :..i.'.  u  •  'X..-:*.:.  •.-.  A*  r  r 
Judaism's  attitude  to  the  ^lale  I  ucc-i  *a\\\  }•■  .:.t  :  i'-.l-  j  mU.  !:.  i.:-  i  '..  :•.■ 
ism's  confessors  in  every  lan^l  in  uar  aii'i  |"  .i.l-  "  >;. -a  ;  a  :  ....  •.!.  :  j.  ■-. 
tively  the  Jews  have  proven  that  th«.-y  an-  jrw-  .n  :•  :.j.  :j  ...  !.-..  •  .*  :■»  -i 
their  fatherland  wherever  it  may  lie  in  cM.r.r:.  ;:..  i  :-  :  •  ;•  :  ..'  .  ...:-  :•.•■ 

interests  at  variance  with  tlic-  conini-  ii  wc.ii:  t;../  *..•     ..:■.   ;.  •   .-. 
ing  apart,  but  llieir  hearl>  an^i  lii-pt^  an.-  :-.^.i.  \  \.]-  \\  .:..'••  .:: 
duces  to  civic  advancement  aii'i  the::  ^"  •.;:.:;■.  .-  ;.■  ii   i  ..:.  :  ;       •     . 
that  they  recognize  in  all  men  !.>re:}ir«.ii.  an-;  ;-:.4     '    :    '    ■    -'.■:■ 
the  day  when  all  the  wnrhl  <..vi.t  n  i:v.'i' ■:.•>  «i:'t'  :•  ',:  :-  a..    .  : 

political  councils  ;  \%hcn  Jtw.  (liri.^tMii,  M  ■•:.i:i;!i;'  ..i:;.  .^r    «■. 
not    figure   in  the   delil»eratiitn.>  'A   c:\«  i--:;'.-   .1:. -■.«!.•:•       .*  ■ 
This  is  the  political  j»hil<»«ipli\'  <«i'  tht-  m  'i*.::!  ~i..'i  :  :':..-  >  :;,-■ 
Judaism;  the  two  are  in  perfect  a..«.'!l. 
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HUMAN  BROTHERHOOD  AS  TAUGHT  BY  THE 
RELIGIONS  BASED  ON  THE  BIBLE. 

By  Dr.  K.  Koiilkr. 

To  Chicago  belongs  the  credit  of  having  rendered  her  World's  Fair  a 
World's  University  of  arts  and  industries,  of  sciences  and  letters,  of  learn- 
ing and  of  religions.  Humanity,  in  all  its  manifestations  of  life  and  labor, 
in  all  its  aspirations  and  pr()l)lenis,  is  there  exhibited  and  finds  a  voice.  And 
the  grandest  and  most  inspiring  feature  of  the  uni(|ue  spectacle  is  the  Reiig- 
ious  Parliament^  which,  in  trumpet  tones  resonant  with  joy  and  hope,  peals 
forth  the  great  truth  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Man  ])ased  upon  the  Fatherhood 

of  God. 

{ii)  TiiK  Broi  UKRnooi)  of  Man. 

Thanks  to  our  common  education  and  our  religious  and  social  progress 
and  enlightenment,  the  idea  of  tlic  unity  of  man  is  so  natural  and  familiar  to 
us  that  we  scarcely  stop  to  con.sider  l)y  what  great  slruggles  and  trials  it  has 
been  brought  home  to  us.  We  cannot  help  discerning  beneath  all  differences 
of  color  and  custom  the  fellow-man,  the  brother.  We  perceive  in  the  savage 
looks  of  the  Fiji  Islander,  or  hear  in  the  siirill  voice  of  the  South  African,  the 
broken  records  <jf  our  history;  hut  we  seldom  realize  the  long  and  tedious 
road  we  had  Uy  walk  until  we  arrived  at  tlii.s  stage.  We  speak  of  the  world 
Hs  a  unit  —a  beautiful  order  of  things,  a  great  c«)smos.  Open  the  Bible  and 
you  find  creati«)n  still  divided  into  a  realm  of  life  above  and  one  below — 
into  heaven  and  earth,  only  the  L'uitv  of  (iod  com|)rising  the  two  otherwise 
widely  separated  and  disconnected  worlds,  to  lend  them  unity  of  purpose, 
and  finally  bring  them  under  the  swav  of  one  enipiie  of  law.  Neither  does 
the  idea  of  vian^  as  a  unit,  dawn  upon  the  mind  «»f  the  uncivilized.  Going 
back  to  the  inhabitants  of  ancient  Chaldea.  you  see  man  divided  into  groups 
of  blackheads  (the  race  of  Ilam)  and  redheads  {^Adafn)\  the  fonner  destined 
to  serve,  the  other  to  rule.  And  follow  man  to  the  very  height  of  ancient 
civilization,  on  the  beautiful  soil  of  Hellas,  where  man,  with  his  upward  gaze 
{ANthropos),  drinks  in  the  light  and  the  sweetness  of  the  azure  sky  to  reflect 
it  on  surrounding  nature,  on  art  and  science,  you  still  find  him  clinging  to 
these  old  lines  of  demarcation.  Neither  Plato  nor  Aristotle  would  regard 
the  foreigner  as  an  e(|ual  of  the  Greek,  but  c<msider  him  forever,  like  the 
brute,  fated  to  do  the  slave's  work  for  the  born  master  —the  ruling  race. 

Let  us  not  forget  that  j)rejudice  is  older  than  man.  We  have  it  as  an 
inheritance  from  the  brute.  The  cattle  that  browse  together  in  the  field 
and  the  dogs  that  fight  with  each  other  in  the  street,  will  alike  unite  in  keep- 
ing out  the  foreign  intruder,  either  by  hitting  (;r  by  biting,  since  they  cannot 
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resort  to  l>lackl)<illini(.  They  have  f.iiih  «-iilv  m  ilscir  o\\\i  km  nr  race.  Su 
did  men  of  different  bloDd  nr  >kin  in  i»riiii:ti\i-  au'o  lace  mie  another  t>nlv 
for  attack.  Constant  warfare  ltar>  all  ihIlIi  iiir^c  \\\\.h  men  inilM«le  nf  the 
dan.  IIow,  then,  inuler  Mich  (••ii'lilinn.'-.  !•«  ihe  ppiiire^^  «)f  culture,  the 
interchani^c  of  i^ond.s  and  ptndutt^  of  the  varn-u-  land-  and  iMl.e>  l»n)Uk'ht 
abouty  to  arouse  people  from  llie  sliip"!  an'!  i.-'laliiin  '-|  -axau'erv  f 

Anion^  the  races  (jf  S/w//,  tlie  l-.!lii'>j»iaii>  li.ixi.-  -till  no  other  name  for 
man  than  that  tA  S^/t/'ti  -\//-i.i/f.  <  >iivi«.U'«iv.  the  while  ran:  of  coiK|uerors 
from  the  lantl  of  Sheha  refu>e<i  the  Mai  kheail-  f'lUti'l  1>\  tliem  on  enteiint( 
Ethiopia  the  very  title  of  man.  imt  to  m'-nt;.-!)  tin-  liyht-  ati'l  priviUt;e>  of 
man.  Vet  how  remarkalile  to  fin<l  i!ie  ol<l'.>l  f.iii-  on  rciopl  heM  m  tliat 
very  land  of  Slielja,  in  South  AhI-m.  fam-nj-  fr-'m  i«-m"ti-t  tirne^  foi  it> 
costly  spices  and  its  prec:ous  nu-taU  !  IilIci  tlif  pr-.tc*  ii  -n  ..|  tlir  i^ixf  o| 
light, the  sava^e  tribes  wouM  <lep«>-:t  tlicii  l/"!.|  up.-n  thr  tjlije-N  ol  loik  and 
exchange  them  fr»r  the  i!mo«U  of  tin-  ti.phr-.  i-i  in^  -.il-  Ir'-m  ;i||  h.irm  diirim,' 
the  fe.-w^ve  season  of  the  fair.  Indtr  >iirli  l.iN'ia:-!'-  v '.iii|il!'.ii>.ilii-  vtranun 
trx>k  shelter  umler  the  canopy  of  pr.iii-  -pnad  o\t  1  a  lifJIiLiereni  worM  l»v 
the  sceptre  (>f  commerce.  Wluit  a  wifjr  .)iid  u-.ndi.ilul  \  :.-t.i  over  tlie  i.eii 
turies  from  the  tir>t  fairs  hel<l  in  tin-  Im!-.imi  f-in-is  of  >oiitli  .\i:iliia  to  the 
World's  Fair  upon  the  fairvland  <  i«Mt<-  1  !  .  jii-ii  tn  uM  out  r.|  ilu-  \rrv  prai 
ries  of  the  Western  llemi-phni-  !  Ah-i  \'J  il;<-  !i  iid<  n.  v,  tin-  «.l'jrii,  i«.  the 
same — a  peace-leat{uc  anionic  tlr*-  i.w*;-.  .1  '    -n!  oi  ..■■Mri.int  .imoriij  men  I 

It  is  unwise  on  the  pait  ol    tin-  tl '■■l-:.:!-  to  iiii-liii.it'-  tin-  intlueiKe  of 

commerce  upon  f)otli  culture:  .md  !«;!i'_'i'  'i.     U-l-j:-.!!  i-,.ii  r!i.-  out^rt.  alwavs 
exclusive  and  isolatini;.       <.'oni!ii':!< '.-    .i!i:i' >    .nil    l-K-i-iin     Jmtii.itiitN .       In 
widening  the  basis  (»f  oui  --oc  i.d  •'■:!.  rio-  .-i,  ! .-!  iMi-  iiii,;'  'li.    unit  v  of  ni.ui 
kind,  trade  had  as  larLTi'  .1  -!i.i'>:  .1    •<  ;.■'  ■■!;. 

The  Hebrews  were  a  r.i.  i-  of  •■•  ji'i'-.l. .  u!.-.  \\<-r<"  ti.m -foirnrd  into 
farmers  on  the  fertile  sod  .,|  ( '.n::!..!-.  h-  !•■  ;|i  ■  ip  i<  .tit  ■  tin  ■.•  w-ii-  to.,  mi;,  h 
attached  to  their  lan<l  ln-ni:-  ■if.-piniiiit  •■itli-'  sipoi;  tl,i  -.i.,  ti,  jm  imo- 
their  flocks  or  up(jn  the  i-i'ip-  ^l  It.'- I  t'.  -i  ■  .  i-Lo;.:  r..  •■.■tin.i  i|,.-.r  \  I.-a  . 
and  intere.»its  bevori'l  tlir.i  'i\mi  iin/'-iv.  \\  !.■  n.  tJi- ■•  t-.-o-.  \l,..,--  jmm- 
them  the  laws  of  ri>sditi.'f<n-rif.<-  .!i;.|  ii  I'S  :j.  .n  'a-i.!!  Iiiju.-.n:! .  '.\.i  t.,  In. 
built  anew,  he  did  not  vcntun.  lo  j^i-  !■  !.•  .!'  't  .  ■    m   <  :.;ii    .n-d   ;:riiir:-i.d-..i!.|'- 

terms  the  great  fundamentjl  j.fin.  i]..-.-  oj   i!,.-  ..i,.t ,  .,ii  I  i  i.-th-  ih I  oi  in.in. 

He  simply  taught  them  :  **  HjI«-  not  •!!.  1  :<  li-  ■  in  :l:;ii'-  l.«  :iit  !  l;.-.ii  no 
grudge  against  the  children  o|  t';-  p.  oj,;.-.  ■  i.t  t!|,,i;  I..;!?  I..\<- tli  .•  rn  iirld.or 
as  thyself ;  I  am  the  Loid."  Ibr  w.ul-l  1.0:  ',1  \\  ih.  m:  **  I  om-  ;dl  m-n  on 
earth  as  thy  brethren  I "'  for  tin-  v.- '  on  t!..i?  T'.fi-  -  ■i.i'i  ■1:  iio  l-iotln  ihood  a 
long  as  both  the  material  and  iciiL'io:.].-  !nt«if-i  ioll:d«:d  iti  >\ri\  \\liicji 
way,  and  truth  and  jll^ti^.c  ilnniH:l\«--  ili-man  l«d  w.iilnri-  und  -liuw.dr. 
Monotheism  was  more  than  anv<itlnr  rrliL'jon  iin  i- liiuin-.'  j-ovm  1  at  tiii.  it 
was  in  times  of  prosperity  and  jn.ace,  when  b-w-  were  fir-t  l.i'tULdit  into  con 
tact  with  the  great  trading  nation  of  rho.iucia,  that  ih*;  idea  ol  m.m  w  idened 
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with  the  extension  of  their  knowledge  of  the  earth,  and  they  beheld  in  the 
people  of  the  hot  and  the  cold  zone,  in  the  black  and  blonde-haired  men,  in  the 
Caucasian  and  African  races,  offspring  of  the  same  human  ancestors, 
branches  of  the  same  parent  stock,  children  of  Adam.  At  the  Great  Fairs  of 
Babylon  and  Tyre,  where  the  merchants  of  the  various  countries  and  remote 
islands  came  with  their  worldly  goods  for  their  selfish  ends,  a  higher  destiny, 
the  great  hand  of  Divine  Providence,  was  weaving  the  threads  to  knit  the 
human  race  together.  And  in  one  of  these  solemn  moments  of  history, 
some  of  the  lofty  seers  of  Judah  caught  the  spirit  and  spelled  forth  the  mes- 
sage of  lasting  import :  "  All  nations  of  earth  shall  send  their  treasures  of 
gold  and  spices,  and  their  [)roducts  of  iiuman  skill  and  wisdom  on  horses  and 
dromedaries,  on  wagons  and  ships  U)  the  city  of  Jerusalem;  yet  not  for  mere 
barter  and  gain,  but  as  tokens  of  homage  to  the  Holy  One  of  Israel  whose 
name  shall  be  the  sign  and  hiinncr  of  the  great  brotherhood  of  man."  This 
is  the  idea  pervading  the  latter  part  of  Isaiah.  No  sordid  trading  after  the 
fashion  of  the  Canaanites,  but  Irutli  and  knowledge  will  be  freely  offered  on 
the  sacred  heights  of  Jcru>alem.  Sucli  was  the  vision  of  Zcchariah  prompted 
by  the  sight  of  the  fairs  held  in  the  Holy  City.  (See  Movers,  Phonizier  II  3, 
145).  It  was  the  idea  of  a  great  truce  of  (iod  amidst  the  perpetual  strife  of 
the  nations  which  thcv  conceived  of  and  forecast  when  announcing  the  time 
when  "swords  .shall  be  turned  into  ploughsliares  and  war  shall  be  no  more.'* 

Never  would  the  tenth  chaj)ter  of  the  book  of  (iene^is,  with  the  lists  of 
the  seventy  nations,  have  been  written  U)  form  the  basis  for  the  story  of  Adam 
and  Noah,  the  pedigree  of  man,  and  at  the  same  time  the  Magna  Charta  of 
humanity,  had  not  the  merchant  ship  of  the  rh<enicians  opened  this  wide 
world-enconi[)assing  \iew  for  the  Jew  to  eau>e  him  to  beliold  in  the  many 
types  of  men  the  one  and  the  same  w////.  It  was  on  the  Tarshish  ship  that 
the  prophet  Jonah  had,  amidst  storm  and  shij)\vreck.  to  learn  tlie  great  lesson 
that  the  heathen  men  of  Nineveli  liave  a>  much  elaim  on  the  paternal  love 
and  forgiving  mercv  oi  Jehovah  as  the  >oii>  of  Israel  have,  as  soon  as  they 
recognize  him  as  their  (io(l  and  Ruler.  Who  dari>  ask  the  <|uestion : 
"Who  is  mv  neighbor?"  after  having  once  read  in  the  grand  book  of  Job 
the  words  :  "Did  I  despise  the  cau>e  of  rny  man-servant  or  maid-servant 
when  they  contended  with  me?  Wliat  then  shall  I  do  when  (jod  riseth  up  ? 
Did  not  he  that  made  me  in  the  womb  make  him,  and  did  not  he  fashion 
us  in  the  same  mould  ?"     (Job  xxxi.  1  V-15.) 

The  Talmud  contains  an  interesting  controversy  between  Rabbi  Akiba, 
the  great  martyr  hero  of  the  time  of  the  last  Jewish  war  with  Rome,  and  his 
friend  Ben  Azzai  :  The  former  maintained,  like  Hillel  and  Jesus  before 
him,  that  the  Golden  Rule,  "Love  thy  neighl)or  as  thyself"  (I.evit.  xix.  18), 
is  the  leading  principle  of  the  Law.  Hen  Azzai  differed  with  him,  saying: 
"  This  does  not  explicitly  state  who  is  included  in  the  law  of  love,"  and  he 
pointed  to  the  first  verse  of  the  fifth  chapter  in  Genesis  :  "This  is  the  book 
of  creation  of  man  ;  in  the  likeness  of  God  has  he  created  man."     Here  he 
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said  the  principle  is  laiil  (lnvvn  :     "Wln^uevei  i^  iiui'lc  iii  tlu-  iinai^e  ni  (joil 
is  included  in  tlie  hiw  nl  luxe." 

No  better  et»inim;iit.irv  »;in  be  irivfu  to  llu-  Nbi-air  <  •>M)in.iii<biirnt  tlian 
that  furnished  by  Iit-n  .\//.n.  Cut  lintvc-  Ikhii  tin-  ^^■.■^t  nl  ilu-  Iliblical 
writings  nuinv  a  pa.-^.-^.iLSo  MMuiruini,'  (i<H|.  .iii>!  tii.in  ^[\\\  li:i.->  :im  (-\i.Ii]>i\clv 
national  character,  bi-tiavitiLf  n.trritvMic.-^  '>(  \i(.\\.  i'liii  |)K->uitt-il  and  icad 
in  its  entirety,  the  llibU-  bciiin>aiiil  rii'!-  witli  "■.•/,'.  !»..  tint  tin.-  pr««plu.i.> 
weep,  pray,  and  hope  I'T  ilir  ( li  utiK  .-  :i-  \\t;i  .i-  r-r  li.iii/  I)nn<>l  the 
Tsalins  voice  the  luntjmi;  and  y  .iininu  .•!  man  r'  W  li.it  i>  [>>b  but  thr  tvpi- 
of  sufferinv;,  .Nlrut,'^liii.n,  :iiid  ^rll  .i.-Miiiiiu  inai;  .'  It  1^  'In-  wLmIumi,  the 
doubt,  and  the  pure  Iom;  <*[  im.\ii  ih.il  Kniu*  '^■.li-iU'iii  nmii  i-  in  pr«)NC  and 
|K)etr>'.  Neither  is  tnu-  |iiir>tliiiiii|  imr  pTnpluix  mniiupuli/vd  bv  the  tribe 
of  Abraham.  l{eh<»Id  Meli  lii/rdi  L.  S.ili.-mV  |»ri(-l.  Ii<.ldiuu  iiji  his  liand  to 
bless  the  patriarch.  And  dn  imt  r.al.i.uu'.-  j>!'/|i!mPi  v\<iid-  mah  li  lli>»e  <>f 
any  of  Israel's  seer>  .■'  NDru- «.an  u  a'l  :1a  l>ii>li  w  ::li  -\  Mi|tailuiii  >piiit  l)Ut 
feel  that  the  wine  uMrneuil  ila-iein  i.-  >ii'.ri..'ri  than  '■'!i-  \«  .-•mI  v  ..ni.uninLr  it, 
that  the  Jew  wlm  >|KMk.~  and  act>,  prv-at.!n>  an!  [M'-plii-ii-  tlnirin,  re[)re- 
sents  the  intere>ts  and  piinciiiU  .-<  of  liunianit\.  Wlicn  tlu-  \1>'>k  of  l)iMik.> 
was  handed  f<irlh  tu  the  wurld.  it  \\a>  'ilkied.  :n  iJn-  u-iid-  '>!  *  ind  In  Abra- 
ham, to  be  a  blesMiivr  t»t  all  faini]ie>  >>i  man  "U  earth.  It  \\a>  td  L'ive  man 
ofie  God,  Of/f'  hope,  an«l  «■;/;  Udai  and  <le.-tinv. 

(d)  Thk  FATiiKkMi»i)i.  (.1  i;.)i.  I  111    i;\«-i>>.)i   Man-  liKomKRiiooD. 

We  can  ea.^iiv  dixern  the  bmaiii-nini,'  int1ii«nef  nl  ela.-.-^ii  a!  culture 
exercised  upon  the  Jew>  thai  -jiokr  and  \\tr)ti-  in  <iieek.  rndei  the  invii:- 
orating  brec/e  of  tlie  j>hil'>-..|ih\  <•!  .Mexandiia,  Nb'-e-  w.i.-  niade  t<i  teach  in 
the  manner  <»f  riat«i,  and  Nnaii  and  .\l>ra!iam  tn  piaiiKi-  all  the  \iilue.-  uf 
Pythagoras;  riiil«»,  J<>>,-phu>  and  St.  I'ani,  <-ndi-a\«.!«  ■!  aliki-  ti-  baltei  down 
the  walls  separatirii,' <  ireil.  ii-m  l<\\.i!n  iiiiwiiltui  i.i\\>.  -t  Atiuii.-  beiiiii 
identified  with  the  Xuachian  law.-  <>f  huin.mitx.  the  |)i.)>l:ie  nl  whii  h  ojieiied 
the  gates  of  eternal  bli.Ns  l(H  the<irntde  a.>  will  a.-  Iiii  the  jiw.  All  t!ie 
more  stress  I  lay  «»n  the  thiim  that  nrdy  the  ni'Mi-'lliei-tu  taith  ..f  the  liible 
established  the  bonds  of  human  lii<itheih<ind.  It  \\.i<-  t!ie  i  <in>ei<iuvne->  of 
God's  indwelling  in  man.  «»i  the  I'.ililital  tiaeliinu  -ii  nian'>  bein^'  (Iod^^ 
child  that  rendered  liumanitv    /:■ . 

Even  though  the  Liolden  luh-  ha>  been  fniin'i  :ri  < '■  intiiv-.u.-  as  widl  a.s  in 
Buddha,  in  IMato  as  in  I>'>i.iati<,  it  iH-\er  iiu'm  !ir<d  t:u'-  NiNe  <d'  man  a> 
brother  and  fellow-woikei  am-inu'  their  pe'-pi*'  !-i\«id  iheir  own  .-mall 
circles.  The  ('hine^e  >ai:e,  wilh  h:>  -<.!iii  ii  .ili- ;i;.  m  m  1  leit  iiiir  fullered 
the  Spirit  of  self-surren«iei  t't  a  yieat  e.ui-''  l«\'.n<:  !ii-i-\\n  -lati-  and  ruler. 
And  if  the  monk  (iaulama  .-ueeeeded  b\  !:i>  jt!«.ii  h:nL;  ■■n  I  he  \\..rl«r>  \.inities, 
in  bridling  the  i>as.^ion>  ami  ><>iteninv  the  tv-niju-i  "t  miliii«n-  ;  planting:  l«i\e 
and  compassion  into  everv  .^ouI  thr<>ui.diout  the  lai.-t.  and  d<>itini^  the  Ian<l.- 
with  asylums  and  hospital.^  for  the  re.-i  ue  of  man  ami  be.i.-t,  lie  al.-o  eheckeij 
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the  proirrcss  of  ni<in.  while  loathing  life  as  misery  without  comfort,  as  a 
hiirdcn  of  wov  without  ii(»{>c  of  relief,  dissolving  it  into  a  purposeless  dream, 
an  illusinii  t-vanescini;  into   nothing.     And  what  were,  after  all,  the  great 
iU-hit'voIncnl^  and  efforts  of  man,  to  the  proud  Greek,  if  the  rulers  of  heaven 
onlv  loiiked  down  witii  envy  upon  ids  creation,  and  Prometheus,  the  friend 
of  man,  had  to  undergo  a  life's  endless  torture  as  a  penalty  for  having  stolen 
the  spark  of  tire,  tlic  secret  of  art  for  the  mortals,  from  the  jealous  gods. 
Neither  ritidar  nor  IMato  ever  conceived  of  a  divine  plan  of  the  doings  of 
man.    No  1  liiuyditlo  nor  Herodotus  ever  imiuired  after  the  beginnings  and 
ends  of  human  hi>iorv  oi  traced  the  various  people  back  to  one  cradle  and 
one  otf>piin^.     Not    until    Alexander   tiie   Macedonian   with  his  conquests 
inteilinUrd  the  I''..i>i  and  the  We^t,  did  (he  idea  of  humanity  loom  up  before 
the  niiii<N  of   Un'  iiiltur<>l  a>  it   «li«l  l)efore  Judea's  sages  and  seers.     Only 
when  .iiiii'jiiit\'.>  pii<le  \\ii>  I'-wtred  U*  the  dust,  and  philosopher  and  priest 
finnnl   thi-ir    >ti«iii,Mli   ''xh.ui-«ted,  man,  sufferini^,  sorrowing,  weeping,  sought 
refuL'f  Iroiii  ilu-  ;i|>pi'.;n  !iiiil'  .^torm.  wairiinij  for  fellowship  and  brotheriiood 
in  the  i.<'nnii"ii  w-c  .ni'l  iiii>-»iy  >>{  a  uoild   >hattered  within  and  without. 
r>ut  thru  luithii  ilir  "^t-iji.  Ill  hi.-  t.Nt.-ilKMrinjL,'  pride  and  self -admiration,  nor 
thf  ("Mii.-.  with  111'  ( ..ui.ir.jiiiiiiii-  >n«'ri,  Ci>iild  make  life  worth  living. 

Ii  u.i-  iIm  r.:''lc  .>'i».!.J  iii-i  l'\- lew,  ilicn  by  Christian,  and,  in  some- 
wliat  iiiDijiiHvi  i-iiir--.  !\  M"-l(  111.  th.it  ir.ive  man,  witli  the  benign  Ruler  of  the 
."iLie-.  .il.-»  ;i  <»'ii!iin'ii  .-..'ipi'  :;ii-l  j-l.iii.  a  (."iinmiiji  pro>pect  and  hope.    While 

10  tin-  (infl.  I  loin  uh"iii  wf  h;iT«-  l>i»ih»w(.-d  the  very  name  of  ethics — 
u:o<niin-s.-,  iiehtc;!  ^Iu■■--.  Miiiir.  w<  ii-  i-|.ir«iN  o|  admiration,  Hkc  any  piece  of 
nature  .on!  ■•!  .iii.  l-tjut  iliil  .'ii-l  ph  j.-iiiir.  .iiul  lile  itself  a  plaything,  the 
Ihhle   ma'h-   lit.-,  u  itl;  all    ii-   '■!i->ri-.  <-. iK-inii    :in<i   >acred,  a   divine  reality. 

1 1  ere  at  i>n<.  c  uu-u  ic.-.!.-  t.i  in- «  o  u  ..li.ci  -  w  iili  ( Imj.  tlie  >uccessivc  ages  became 
>tav!<'s  "I  ill'-  woil'IV  liieal  diatua,  eai.li  counlrv.  each  home,  each  SOUl,  an 
ohjfcl  ot  ili\ine  I  arc,  cai  li  man  tin  miaire  of  tlu-  Divine  Father.  True 
enouL;h,  llii.^  t^onciptitiii  ul  tiic  (i"»l  likt-ne^s  of  man  is  as  much  Platonic  or 
r\tliaL,'t..n.  an  a-  it  i^  liil>!i(  al.  Still  tln-ie  the  relation  i.s  all  one-sided. 
Theie  1^  no  motv  mutual  rt>pon.'.«-  in  the  (ireek  >vstem  than  lliere  is  between 

tlie  .stiing  oi  ijur  music.d  instrument  an<l  the  uieat  orclieslra.  between  the 
citi/en  and  tiie  law  of  the  slafr.  There  no  deep  calls  to  the  deep,  no 
spirit  answer^  the  s[)irit.  Man  follows  the  mai,'netic  pole  of  the  right  and 
the  >io<»d,  bill  lacks  couravje  to  tlintj  fear  and  fate  to  the  wind  and  take  fast 
hold  cd  life,  with  all  its  tears  and  sorrows,  trusting  in  a  j^'reat  (i(^d  who  leads 
man  throui^h  toil  ami  trial  to  ever  hii^'her  paths  of  righteousness  and  good- 
ness. It  was  the  IJible  wliich,  holding  (iod  up  to  mankind  as  the  pattern  of 
a  great  worker  for  truth  and  justice,  furnislied  life  with  a  living  ideal,  with  a 
propelling  [ujwer,  a  forward-moving  force,  rendering  man  a  toiler  after  the 
likeness  of  (Iod  f«)r  living  aims  and  lasting  purposes.  Take  the  word  GooJ- 
tiess  in  IMato.  It  is  not  the  outflow  of  a  paternal  heart  that  finds  blessedness 
in  love.     It  is  a  fountain  that  works  beneficently,  but  knows  it  not.     Take 
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the  Platonic  term  /Cig/iteousness.  It  is  a  plan  of  equity  and  symmetry  that 
rounds  off  everything  to  perfection  in  the  wide  universe,  yet  not  a  power 
that  enriches  while  taking,  that  comforts  while  exacting  and  demanding 
sacrifice.  The  15iblical  idea  of  Gotl's  Fatherhood  renders  the  very  inequali- 
ties of  men  the  basis  of  a  higher  justice.  Just  because  you  are  endowed 
with  a  strong  arm»  the  feeble  brother  claims  your  help.  Just  because  you 
are  richer  than  your  brother,  (Jod  holds  you  to  account  for  his  wants  and 
feelings.  Do  you  possess  a  better  faith,  a  higher  truth  ?  All  the  more  you 
are  enjoined  to  enlighten,  to  cheer,  to  befriend  him  who  is  in  doubt  and 
despair. 

There  is  no  partiality  with  (rod.  The  weaker  member  in  the  human 
household,  therefore,  must  be  treated  with  greater  compassion  and  love,  and 
every  inequality  readjusted  as  far  as  our  j^owers  reach.  **  If  thou  seest  one 
in  distress,  ask  not  who  he  is.  Even  though  he  be  thine  enemy,  he  is  still 
thy  brother,  appeals  to  thy  sympathy;  thou  canst  not  hide  thine  eyes;  1,  thy 
God,  see  thee."  Can,  ahmgside  of  this  Mosaic,  law,  the  question  be  yet 
asked,  Who  is  my  neighbor  ?  Thou  mayst  not  love  him  because  he  hateth 
thee.  Yet,  as  fellow  man,  thou  must  put  thyself  into  his  place,  and  thou 
darest  no  longer  harm  nor  hate  him.  Even  if  he  be  a  criminal,  he  is  thy 
brother  still,  claiming  sympathy  and  leniency.  Sinner  or  stranger,  slave  or 
sufferer,  skeptic  or  saint,  he  is  son  of  the  same  Father  in  Heaven.  The 
God  who  hath  once  redeemed  thee  will  also  redeem  him. 

Are  these  the  principles  and  maxims  of  the  New  Testament  ?  I  read 
them  in  the  Old.  1  learned  them  from  the  Talmud.  1  found  their  faint 
echo  in  the  Koran.  The  Merciful  One  of  Mohammed  enjoins  charity 
and  compassion  no  less  than  docs  the  Holy  One  of  Isaiah,  and  the 
heavenly  Father  of  Jesus.  We  have  been  too  rash,  tot)  harsh,  too  unchar- 
itable, in  judging  other  sects  and  creeds.  "  We  men  judge  nations  and 
classes  too  often  only  by  the  bad  examples  they  produce  ;  (iod  judges  them 
by  their  best  and  noblest  types,"  is  an  exquisite  saying  t>f  the  Rabbis.  Is 
there  a  race  ox  a  religion  that  does  not  cultivalt*  one  great  virtue  to  unlock 
the  gates  of  l)liss  for  all  its  followers  ?  Hear  the  Psalmist  exclaim  :  "This 
is  the  gate  of  the  Lord,  the  righteous  enter  into  it."  No  priest  nor  Levite 
nor  Israel's  people  enjoy  any  privilege  there.  The  kind  Samaritan,  as  Jesus 
puts  it  in  his  parable;  the  good  and  just  among  ail  men,  a^  the  Rabbis 
express  it  (Sifra  Achre  Moth,  13),  find  admission.  No  monopoly  of  salva- 
tion for  any  creed.  Righteousness  opens  the  door  for  all  the  nations.  Is 
this  platform  not  broad  enijugh  to  hold  every  creed  ?  Mui>t  not  every  sys- 
tem of  ethics  lind  a  place  in  this  great  brotherhood,  with  whatever  virtue  or 
ideal  it  emphasizes  ?  Is  here  not  sco[)e  given  for  everv  honest  endeavor  and 
each  human  craving,  f(jr  whatever  cheers  and  inspirc>.  ennobles  ami  refines 
man,  for  every  vocation,  profession  or  skill;  for  whatever  lifts  dust-bom 
man  to  higher  stantlards  of  goodness,  to  higher  states  of  blessedness  ? 

Too  long,  indeed,  have  Chinese  walls,  reared  by  nations  and  sects,  kept 
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man  from  his  brother,  to  rend  humanity  asunder.  Will  the  principles  of 
toleration  suffice  ?  Or  shall  Lessin^'s  parable  of  the  three  rings  plead 
for  equality  of  Church,  Mos(|ue  and  Synagogue  ?  What,  then,  about  the 
rest  of  the  creeds,  the  great  Parliament  of  Religions  ?  And  what  a  poor 
plea  for  the  father,  if,  from  love,  he  cheats  his  children,  to  find  at  the  end  he 
has  but  cheated  himself  of  their  hn-e.  No.  Either  all  the  rings  are  genuine 
and  have  the  magic  power  of  love,  or  the  father  is  himself  a  fraud.  Truth 
and  l^ove,  in  order  to  enrich  and  uplift,  must  be  firm  and  immutable,  as  God 
himself.  If  truth,  love  and  justice  be  the  goal,  tlK\v  must  be  my  fellow 
man's  as  well  as  mine.  And  should  not  every  act  and  step  of  man  and 
humanity  lead  onward  to  Zion's  hill,  which  shall  stand  high  above  all 
mounts  of  vision  and  aspiration,  above  every  single  truth  and  knowledge, 
faith  and  hope,  the  mountain  of  the  Lord  ?  There,  high  above  all  the  mists 
of  human  longings,  the  infinite  glory  of  Him  dwells,  whom  angels  with  cov- 
ered faces  sing  as  the  riirice  //o/y,  and  whom  all  the  mortals  praise  as  the 
God  of  Truth — A/  Emeth,  as  the  Rabbis  put  it ;  AUph,  the  beginning ;  Mcnty 
the  middle,  and  Tav,  the  end — the  Alpha  and  the  Omt'^a,  the  first  and  the 
last. 


CONFUCIANISM. 
By  the  Hon.  Pung  Kwang  Yu. 

In  the  eighth  month  of  the  thirteenth  year  of  Kwang-Su,  I  received  an 
official  notification  from  His  Imperial  Majesty's  Envoy  F^xtraordinary  and 
Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  the  United  States,  Spain  and  Peru,  informing 
me  of  my  appointment  as  Commissioner  to  the  World's  Columbian  Exposi- 
tion at  Chicago  by  Tsungli  Y^amon,  in  response  to  an  invitation  of  the 
United  States  Government,  extended  through  the  Department  of  State  and 
the  United  States  Minister  to  China.  In  connection  with  the  Exposition 
there  is  to  be  held,  under  the  auspices  of  the  World's  Congress  Auxiliary,  a 
series  of  Congresses  of  which  the  Parliament  of  Religions  forms  a  part. 
Such  a  gathering  of  the  leaders  of  religious  movements  has  never  been 
attempted  on  such  a  grand  scale  before  by  the  management  of  any  of  the 
World's  Fairs.  Upon  being  informed  of  my  appointment,  the  Hon.  Charles 
C.  Bonney,  President  of  the  World's  Congress  Auxiliary,  and  the  Rev.  John 
Henry  Barrows,  D.D.,  Chairman  of  the  General  Committee  on  Religious 
Congresses,  sent  me  a  written  invitation  to  take  active  part  in  the  Religious 
Congresses  to  be  held  next  year.  Aftcr^vards  Mr.  Bonney  called  upon  me  in 
person  and  stated  that  it  was  the  desire  of  the  Committee  on  Religious  Con- 
gresses to  hold  special  meetings  for  imparting  instructions  on  the  doctrines 
of  Confucius.  I  found  it  difficult  to  decline  the  honor.  Dr.  Barrows  sent 
me  a  preliminary  program  of  the  subjects  to  be  discussed  at  the  sessions 
of  the  Parliament  for  mv  consideration  and  correction,  and  at  the  same  time 
requested  that  I  would  prepare  an  address  on  Confucius.  Accordingly  I 
have  written  a  pamphlet,  consisting  of  seven  chapters,  in  compliance  with 
his  desire.  As  a  sort  of  preface  to  my  performance,  I  have  made. use  of  one 
of  my  communications  to  him  on  that  subject. 

Rev.  John  Henry  Barrows,  D.I)., 

Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Religious  Congresses: 
Dear  Sh\ — I  beg  to  refer  to  the  two  previous  communications  addressed 
to  me  by  you,  upon  the  receipt  of  the  notification  transmitted  to  you  through 
the  Hon.  John  \\\  Foster,  Secretary  of  State,  of  my  appointment  as  delegate 
to  the  World's  Congresses  to  be  held  in  Chicago,  in  which  you  kindly  write  me 
to  take  part  in  the  discussions  of  the  Parliament  of  Religions,  by  forwarding 
to  me  for  my  consideration  copies  of  the  preliminary  and  the  revised  pro- 
gram of  subjects  that  are  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  various  speakers,  and  you 
request  me  to  prepare  an  address  on  Ccmfucius,  setting  forth  his  teachings 
concerning  God,  man,  the  relation  of  man  to  the  spiritual  world ;  the  sphere 
Copyright,  1893,  by  J.  H.  B. 
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of  woman,  the  education  of  the  young,  family  training,  the  relations  of  man 
to  man.  You  further  add  that  it  is  not  desirable  to  have  a  technical  exposi- 
tion  of  the  subject,  and  all  that  is  required  is  to  answer  certain  questions  on 
matters  in  which  the  American  public  is  interested,  with  the  request  that  a 
copy  of  the  address  be  sent  to  you  by  the  middle  of  August,  and  two  photo- 
graphs of  myself  and  a  sketch  of  my  life  be.  sent  to  you  as  soon  as  possible. 
The  photographs  and  the  sketch  of  my  life  were  sent  to  you  last  May  in 
accordance  with  your  desire.  As  for  the  program  of  subjects,  1  have 
nothing  to  offer  in  the  way  of  suggestions.  I  have  found  it  very  difficult  to 
give  any  other  than  a  technical  treatment  of  the  subject  assigned  to  me,  and 
I  have  already  intimated  to  you  that  the  papers  might  be  somewhat  lengthy. 
In  the  preparation  of  this  pa[)er  I  have  had  a  great  deal  to  contend  with 
owing  to  the  differences  of  language.  I  beg,  therefore,  to  explain  some  of 
the  terms  used  with  a  view  to  making  my  meaning  clear. 

Now  take  the  word  *'  Religion,"  \xhich  is  the  subject  under  discussion. 
Toward  the  close  of  the  Ming  Dynasty,  the  Europeans  in  China  used  the 
word  "kao"  in  the  sense  of  Religion.  But  *'kao"  signifies  properly  "to 
teach,"  if  used  as  a  verb,  or  "  instruction  "  if  used  as  a  noun.  The  word 
"kao,"  theref<»re,  may  be  applietl  to  anything  that  is  taught  by  men  from  the 
"six  liberal  arts"  to  tlie  various  forms  of  manlial  labor,  and  its  meaning  can 
not  be  restricted  to  any  particular  kind  of  instruction,  so  that  the  word  may 
be  applied  to  it  by  the  way  of  eminence.  With  Chinese  scholars  the  words 
"  kao"  instruction—  and  "  chiug  " — law  -  arc  interchangeable,  becaus«  both 
derive  their  authoritv  from  the  Knij>en)r.  Instruction  l>y  rulers,  and  instruc- 
tion by  teachers  are  the  established  modes  of  instructing  the  people.  Hesides 
these  established  modes  of  instruction  thcie  arc  no  societies  organized  for  the 
express  purj^ose  of  inij)arting  a  particular  kind  of  instruction,  that  command 
the  respect  and  confidence  of  tlie  pe«»j)le  at  hirtje.  Kvcn  tlie  term  "  Yu  kao," 
or  Confucian  school,  is  employed  only  by  the  Taoisls  and  Hud<lhists  to  dis- 
tinguish the  established  svstem  of  iiistruclinn  founticd  uj)()n  the  [)rinciplcs  of 
social  relation,  fmni  their  own  systems  of  belief,  which  they  call  ''  Tao-kao" 
and  **Foh-kao"  respectively,  by  [irelixing  the  word  "yu  "  to  the  general  term 
"kao,"  To  these  tiiree  systems  of  doctrine  thev  sometimes  give  the  naiie 
of  "San-ka(\"  or  three  systems  of  instruction.  iUit  Confucianists  refer  to 
the  two  sects  <»nlv  as  "heterodox  systems  of  <loctrine."  Mohammedans  call 
the  Confucian  svstem  t)f  (K)Ctrine  "ta-kao,"  or  the  great  system  of  instruc- 
tion. All  these  terms,  however,  can  be  trace<l  to  those  who  desire  to  separ- 
ate themselves  by  a  distinctive  name  from  the  general  body  of  the  people. 
They  arc  not  of  a  CJiincse  origin.  The  only  term  that  is  of  a  Chinese  origin 
is  "  li-kao,"  or  the  pro[)er  system  of  instniction. 

I  find  "  Religion,"  as  detincd  by  Webster,  to  be  "  the  recognition  of  God 
as  an  object  of  worship,  love  and  oi)edience,  or  right  feelings  towards  God 
as  rightly  apprehended  ;  "  **  prophet "  to  be  "  a  person  illuminated,  inspired 
or  instructed  by  God  to  speak  in  his  name  or  announce  future  events,"  and 
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"priest"  to  be  "one  who  officiates  at  the  altar,  or  performs  the  rites  of  sac- 
rifice, hence,  one  who  acts  as  a  mediator  between  men  and  the  divinity  of 
gods,"  pastor,  minister,  missionary  beinif  only  different  names  for  persons 
who  perform  functions  quite  similar  to  those  of  a  priest.  Now,  according  to 
these  definitions,  *'  Religion  "  has  its  proper  Chinese  equivalent  in  the  word 
"Chuh."  As  for  those  persons  who  can  foretell  the  future  events,  they  can 
find  their  associates  in  China  in  those  who  are  versed  in  sooth-saying. 

Turning  to  the  Chinese  authorities  we  find  the  word  "  wu,"  as  defined 
by  llsu  Shen,  of  the  Han  Dynasty,  in  his  work  on  Philology,  to  be  "a  priest 
who  is  acquainted  with  the  manner  oi  performing  services  to  the  invisible  so 
that  he  has  the  [)ower  to  call  up  spirits  by  mystic  dances."  In  the  notes  to 
the  Book  of  Rites  of  the  Chau  Dynasty,  "  wu  "  is  defined  as  "one  who  can 
arrange  the  proper  places  which  the  various  Deities  occupy  in  the  Celestial 
hierarchy."  "Wu  "  is  defined  by  Rung  Vang,  in  his  notes  to  the  Spring  and 
Autumn  Annals,  to  be  "one  who  performs  religious  services  to  spirits,  and  by 
means  of  prayers  can  heal  diseases  and  bestow  blessings."  The  work  on 
Philology  defines  the  word  "  chuh  "  to  be  "one  who  superintends  sacrificial 
rites  by  calling  out  the  required  directions."  In  the  notes  to  the  History  of 
the  Warring  States,  "  chuh"  is  given  as  "one  who  offers  prayers."  The  work 
on  Philology  dclino  the  word  "chan  "  as  "  a  book  nf  oracles."  The  books 
that  were  taken  (jut  of  the  I  In  and  Loh  river>  were  tailed  "chan,"  or  oracles. 
In  the  notes  to  the  lIi^lory  of  the  After  Han  Dynasty  "chan"  is  defined  as 
"  a  book  of  prophecies."  **  Ilui  "  is  onlv  another  word  for  book.  It  will  be 
seen  that  China  was  never  found  wanting  in  men  who  are  versed  in  super- 
natural things.  Ihit  both  men  and  bo()k>  of  this  cliaracter  have  always  been 
placed  under  a  legal  ban  that  they  may  not  have  the  power  to  corrupt  the 
people. 

WHien  Europeans  first  made  their  way  into  China,  toward  the  close  of 
the  Ming  Dynasty,  they  found  it  diriicult  to  hit  uj)on  a  proper  Chinese  word 
for  God.  They  nuule  use  of  the  terms  "Shangti"  (Ruler  of  the  Upper 
Regions),  "Shen"  (Si)irit),  "  Ci»an  Shen"  (True  S>.irit),  "  Tuh-i-chi-Shen  " 
(Only  Spirit).  Sometimes  they  merely  translated  -.h.  words  "  Pater  "  and 
"Jehovah"  by  means  of  Chinese  chaiacters.  In  heir  worshi[)  they  made 
use  of  images.  They  had  certain  traditions  on  the  subject  of  cosmogony. 
I'heir  religious  beliefs  seemed  to  l)ear  a  strong  leNemblance  to  those  held  by 
Huddhist  and  Ta<ust  j)riests.  The  Iiuddhi>ls  i  all  their  (Jod  Si-di-hun-yin, 
and  raoi>t  [)rie^ts  al>o  have  a  di>tincl  name  for  their  Supreme  Ruler  of 
llea\en,  t<vgelher  with  the  ho>t  of  <lcities  they  a«lore.  liolh  the  Ruddhists 
and  the  Taoists  in  tiieir  worship  make  use  (»f  pictures  and  graven  images, 
and  represent  their  deities  in  costumes  of  prince>  that  t)nce  ruled  the  land  of 
their  origin.  They  have  their  «)wn  accounts  of  the  creation  of  the  universe, 
in  which  event-^  are  related  with  the  vividness  ot  eve -witnesses,  but  in  which 
there  are  irreconcilable  iliscrepancio  as  to  the  names  and  dates.  The  Con- 
fucianibts,  however,  have  never  indulged  in  speculations  of  this  nature. 
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What  the  Buddhists  say  concerning  "One  in  Union  and  Three  in 
Division,"  what  the  Taoists  say  concerning  the  "Three  Pure  Ones  in 
Unity,"  and  what  the  Christian  says  concerning  the  "Trinity  in  Unity"  and 
the  "  Godhead  of  Three  Persons,"  seem  to  present  a  substantial  agreement 
in  idea  with  what  Lao-tz  says  about  the  derivation  of  two  from  one  and 
three  from  two,  and  also  with  what  Confucianists  say  about  the  "  absorption 
of  the  Trinity  in  the  Finite,"  though  there  is,  indeed,  quite  a  diversity  of 
opinion  respecting  the  sense  in  which  these  terms  are  used.  The  Confu- 
cianists take  the  meaning  of  the  word  "  ti,"  dispenser  of  Heaven,  in  their 
interpretation  of  the  notes  of  Confucius  to  the  Book  of  Changes.  "Ti," 
therefore,  is  synonymous  with  heaven,  and  there  is  only  one  such.  The 
heaven  and  earth  constitute  a  dualism.  The  conjunction  of  their  vital 
essences  brings  forth  a  third,  the  inscrutable  part  of  which  is  called  a  spirit. 
The  heaven  unites  its  essences  with  the  essences  of  the  sun,  moon  or  stars, 
and  the  resulting  products  of  spiritual  force  and  energy  are  called  respec- 
tively the  spirit  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars.  These  are  the  spirits  of  heaven. 
When  heaven  unites  its  essences  with  the  essences  of  the  earth's  elevations 
and  depressions,  the  resulting  products  of  spiritual  force  and  energy  are 
called  the  s|)irits  of  mountains,  rivers,  lakes  and  seas.  These  are  the  spirits 
of  the  earth.  The  spirits  of  the  heavens  and  the  earth  cannot  be  repre- 
sented by  human  likenesses,  or  by  natural  objects,  nor  can  they  be  called  by 
proper  names  or  clothed  with  the  vesture  of  mortals.  How  much  more  is 
this  true  of  the  Lord  of  l«jrds! 

The  spiritual  essence  of  man  produced  by  the  union  of  celestial  and 
terrestrial  forces,  is  the  soul  wliicli  [)artakcs  of  a  two-fold  nature,  the  celes- 
tial element  being  "wen"  ami  the  terrestrial  element  being '* pah."  The 
separation  of  these  two  elements  ijives  rise  to  the  existence  of  ghosts. 

There  are,  then,  celestial  spirits,  terrestrial  spirits,  and  human  spirits. 
If  any  of  these  spirits,  i)y  some  exercise  of  power.  <m-  i)y  some  supernatural 
action,  benefits  the  creation  in  j+ome  wav,  tlui.«>  emulating  the  goodness  of 
Heaven  to  some  extent,  then  it  is  the  part  «>f  tlie  nalional  government  to 
take  cognizance  of  such  action  by  raising  tlie  beneficent  spirit  to  the  rank  of 
"ti^'  and  enrolling  his  name  in  tlie  catalogue  of  canonized  spirits.  It  is  not 
to  be  inferred  from  such  acts  of  the  national  government  that  spirits  are 
•'tis"  or  rulers  of  Heaven.  What  is  really  meant  by  this  is  that  beneficent 
spirits,  by  sliowing  their  goodness  to  tlie  animated  creation  in  general  and 
to  mankind  in  particular,  are  worthy  to  take  their  places  by  the  side  of 
Heaven  and  earth  as  the  benefactors  of  mankind.  It  will  be  seen  that  the 
ideas  of  (iod  and  spirits,  as  derived  from  revelation,  are  so  different  from 
the  conceptions  of  (jod  and  spirits  wliich  the  Confuciani>ts  have,  that  what 
is  taught  by  the  one  cannot  but  beMiffereni  from  wh.it  is  taught  by  the  other. 

There  are  some  western  scholars  who  say  that  the  system  of  doctrines 
of  Confucius  cannot  be  properly  called  a  Religion,  and  there  are  others  who 
say  that  China  has  no  Religion  of  her  own.     That  the   ethical  systems  of 
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Confucius  cannot  be  called  a  Religion  may  be  admitted  without  fear  of  con 
tradiction,  but  that  China  has  no  Relijs'iijn  of  her  own  must  be  taken  as  not 
well  founded  in  fact.  The  primary  signification  of  the  word  "  yu "  is 
scholar.  In  remote  times,  when  observations  ha<l  to  be  first  made  of  things 
in  the  heavens  aiK)ve  and  of  things  on  the  eartii  beneath,  discoveries  and 
inventions  were  the  order  of  the  day.  There  were  no  teachers  to  teach,  and 
no  learners  to  learn.  Conse«|uently  there  were  no  men  who  could  lay  claim 
to  the  title  of  "yu  "  in  the  beginning.  In  looking  up  the  origin  of  the  word 
"yu"  it  is  found  in  the  Bo<>k  of  Rites  of  the  Chau  dynasty,  and  was,  there- 
fore, first  used  in  the  medi;eval  age  of  anticiuity.  But  there  were  priests  in 
China  as  far  back  as  the  time  of  Ihvangti.  Among  the  official  titles  of 
ancient  times  were  the  Grand  l)ispen>er,  the  (irand  Administrator,  (Jrand 
Historiographer,  the  Grand  llierarch,  the  (iran<i  Sch<ilar,  and  the  Grand 
Diviner.  These  were  the  six  ministers  that  composed  the  Grand  Council  of 
State.  The  Graml  Hicr.irch  was  the  heatl  of  the  priesthood.  **  In  ancient 
times,"  say  the  traditions  of  IVoh,  "there  were  persons  who  were  known  by 
their  singleness  of  heart  ;  who  were  dignified  in  bearing  and  upright  in  life ; 
whose  understandings  were  >uch  as  to  enable  them  to  get  at  the  inner  mean- 
ing of  things  aljove  and  things  below;  whose  wisdom  shed  light  far  and 
wide;  whose  sight  wa>  so  clear  that  things  appeared  to  them  as  if  illumined 
by  a  strong  lij^ht  ;  and  wh«)>o  hearing  was  so  acute  that  they  could  detect 
the  faintest  sound.  l'p<»ii  Midi  the  1)1  vine  S[)irit  often  descended."  Inspired 
persons  of  this  cliaiuctcr  wcic  called  **  chili  "  if  nien,  and  "  wu  "  if  women, 
in  order  to  distiniruisli  their  sex.  Ihit  in  the  l»ook  of  Riles  «)f  the  Chau 
dynasty  inspired  men  and  women  are  iudiscriniinatelv  called  "  wu."  It  will 
be  seen  that  a  form  '.A  Kcli^inii  was  practiced  in  China  not  onlv  long  before 
the  appearancf  of  tlie  Confuci.in  school,  but  al>o  iom,'  before  tlie  appearance 
of  any  of  the  ijrcat  reli^ioiij^  foiiii.lcrs  wh-*  formulated  the  grand  svstems  of 
religious  belief.  Tlie  term  '*  wu  "'  was  orii,'inaIly  applied  to  in>[)ired  per- 
sons posscssiiiii  cicanicss  <'f  >i'jht.  acuteiiess  of  liearing,  wisdom,  and  under- 
standing. Such  gifts  were  (luite  bcvniul  the  reacii  of  comniun  men,  but  as 
men  of  wis<loni  and  understanding  di(.l  not  make  their  appearance  in  every 
age,  there  bcLran  to  spring  up  in  after  ages  men  who  made  pretensiofts  to 
wisdom  and  unden->tanding  while  they  were  <Mily  familiar  with  magical  and 
strange  arts. 

In  the  time  of  Sia<>  llau,  son  of  llwang-ti,  there  were  priests  who  acted 
in  the  capacitv  oi  recorder  in  private  families.  Secular  and  spiritual  mat- 
ters soon  became  mixed  and  misfi)rlunes  and  calamities  befel  the  nation. 
Chuan-kuh,  son  of  Siao-llau.  appointed  separate  ohicers  for  the  conduct  of 
spiritual  and  civil  affairs,  in  ord('r  to  put  a  stop  to  the  confusion  and  return 
to  the  ancient  practice,  lie  strictly  prohibited  the  one  from  interfering  with 
the  other.  Then  the  people  were  allowed  <mce  more  to  enjoy  peace  and 
sweet  content.  This  is  the  first  instance  on  rec<jrd  of  priests  practicing 
deceptions  upon   the   people.     From   that  time  on  the  system   of   public 
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instruction  has  been  conducted  on  a  secular  and  not  on  a  religious  basis. 
The  entire  separation  of  religious  and  civil  affairs  dates  from  that  period, 
and  nothing  can  now  induce  the  Chinese  people  to  consent  to  the  interfer- 
ence of  the  one  with  the  other. 

Still  it  must  not  \)C  inferred  from  this  that  the  Chinese  do  not  believe  in 
or  perform  services  to  heaven.  Nor  do  they  deny  the  existence  of  spirits,  or 
refuse  to  perform  proper  services  to  spirits.  There  are  two  functions  of 
government  to  which  the  wise  rulers  of  antiquity  attached  great  importance, 
namely,  the  offering  of  sacrifices  and  the  direction  of  military  affairs.  In 
fasting,  in  war,  and  in  sickness  Confucius  was  wr)nt  to  conduct  himself  with 
special  care.  It  is  said  of  Confucius  that  when  he  offered  sacrifices  to  his 
ancestors  he  conducted  himself  as  if  his  ancestors  were  present ;  and  when 
he  offered  sacrifices  to  spirits,  lie  conducted  himself  as  if  the  spirits  were 
present.  "When  I  take  no  part  in  a  sacrifice,"  says  Confucius,  "it  seems  as 
if  there  had  been  no  sacrifice."  Therefore  in  ancient  times  wise  rulers  and 
good  men,  when  they  subjected  tliemselves  to  a  course  of  self-discipline, 
never  lost  sight  of  the  influences  exerci.sed  l)y  spirits  over  human  affairs  for 
good  and  for  evil.  This  must  not  be  construed  as  countenancing  in  any 
way  the  exhortations,  given  in  the  memoirs  of  the  Han  dynasty,  to  forsake 
the  world  and  [)iit  ones  whole  reliance  on  spirits  to  the  end  that  the  selfish 
desires  of  one's  heart  may  be  satisfied  without  taking  into  consideration  the 
fact  that  spirits  may  1k'  offended  In'  importunities. 

"Ciood  fortune,"  says  Vu,  of  the  Ilsia  Dyiia.^ty,  "attends  a  life  ordered 
according  to  nature;  evil  fortune,  a  life  ordered  against  nature;  as  the 
sha(l«>w  attends  the  i)o(ly,  or  the  echo  the  sounil."  "A  family,"  says  Confu- 
cius, in  his  notes  to  the  Book  of  Chatii^es,  "tliat  has  laid  up  a  store  of  good 
deeds  nmst  have  its  cup  of  joy  filled  to  overtlcjwing ;  a  family  that  has  laid 
up  a  store  of  evil  deeds  inu>t  have  its  cup  of  misery  filled  to  overflowing."  Now 
the  oi)ject  of  prayer  is  to  secure  good  fortune  and  happiness  and  to  avert  evil 
fortune  and  miserv.  It  i^  taken  for  granted  that  both  good  and  evil  come 
from  heaven,  aufl  tliat  spirits  can  bring  everything  to  pass.  But  it  must  be 
admitted  by  those  who  ijelieve  in  the  elticacy  of  praver  that  what  cannot  be 
gained  by  prayer  can  often  be  gained  without  prayer,  and  what  cannot  be 
averted  by  prayer  can  often  be  averted  without  prayer.  What  is  the  reason  ? 
It  i>  simply  tlial  what  brings  good  f(;rtune  and  happiness  niav  l)e  traced  to  a 
life  ordered  according  to  nature  or  to  a  family  thai  lavs  up  a  store  of  good 
<leed> ;  and  what  brings  evil  fortune  and  miserv  to  a  life  ordered  against 
nature  and  to  a  faniilv  that  lav>  up  a  store  of  evil  deeds.  Nature  is  inexor- 
able as  far  as  the  uniform  operation  of  its  law>  is  concerned.  After  all, 
much  more  depend.->  on  men  than  on  spirit>  in  regard  to  the  ultimate  effect 
which  the  (»peration  of  nature's  law>  ha>  upon  human  affairs.  Spirits  can 
interfere  with  the  affairs  of  men  only  when  thev  execute  nature's  behests. 
Even  an  upright  judge  cannot  allow  himself  to  lie  influenced  by  impor- 
tunities to  such  an  extent  as  to  pronounce  a  guilty  man  innocent  or  an  inno- 
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cent  man  ifuiltv.  I  low  iniii  h  mute  i>  [\n>  line  of  s|)iril>  ?  'I'licrcfnrc,  Con- 
fucius, in  his  imles  l«)  the  li«)"lv  of  t;h.ini;c>,  Miys  uf  Nature:  "She  mani- 
fests herself  in  .yeneralitin.  ami  remain>  latent  in  ilevel<«pment.  She  \ivilies 
the  animate<l  creation,  ami  cann'*!  he  tinieiieil  with  e«>m|»as>i(in  >uch  a>.  wise 
men  have  for  the  mi>fi»ilmK>  aii«l  inlirmilie>  '■!  their  fellnw  men.  I  Inw 
excellent  are  her  virtue>  I  How  i^rantl  are  her  \vt)rk>l"  Aijain  he  says: 
"A  trulv  trreiit  man  pr<i\  ide.-  ai;ain.-l  the  oprraliiiiis  nt  Nature  anil  Nature 
will  not  prevent  him.  >Vhen  he  tai!>  to  pr-ivitU-  ai,Min>l  llie  o|)erali()n>  of 
Nature,  then  he  sul»mlt^  lo  llie  ine\  itabU."  "Naliiie."  >av>  tiie  l>i>ok  of 
Kites,  **  in  the  evohilion  of  li\inn  lliiiiu'.-,  ran  mhIv  tleM-l'ij*  >ueli  (jualitie>  as 
are  in  them*  She  futiii^he^  piMpei  iii-uri-hmenl  to  lho>e  that  >tanil  erect, 
and  tramples  nn  tho>e  that  he  }»rt«.-tiate,"  Wise  miii  and  threat  men  are 
men,  and  heintj  men  thev  can  l»e  touclud  uilh  liie  mi>loiiune.'.  ami  inlirmi- 
ties  of  men.  Wi^e  men  an«l  trrcat  men.  tlKuf-ite.  «  an  suppkrment  nature'.N 
work  by  supplvini(  a  omijas.-ionale  heart,  an-l  at  ihr  >ame  time  imparl  a 
new  life  t<»  the  animated  creation.  1  hu>,  if  \'\  'Um  iphiuni^  themselve>  and 
1)V  teaching  other>,  thev  so  \\\c  aecordiHL;  ti»  nature  and  lav  uj)  a  store  of 
grxxl  deeds  as  to  attain  tt)  uoi.il  fortune  aiul  !iai)pines>  witliout  anv  >eekinvj 
on  their  part,  thi.s  is  whal  i.>  meant  hv  pKividinj^  av,Min<t  the  operations  of 
nature  without  fear  of  prevention  on  tlie  part  «•(  nature,  and  this  is  also 
what  is  meant  hv  savinv:  that  tho.-e  iliat  -land  elect  UMeive  proper  nourish- 
ment for  their  lirovsth.  The  re\ei>e  i>  al^o  true.  Nature  is  n«»t  pr  ivided 
with  a  c<mipas>ionate  lieait.  The  l»-»unties  i.f  natuie  are  shared  hv  the 
whole  creati<»n  alike.  M.in  is  onl\  a  pait  of  llie  nealion.  Nature  vivifies 
the  whole  creation,  Init  laniiot  exclude  a  .-innle  indi\i'lual  from  the  ram^'e  of 
her  influence.  Nature  act>  u|»"n  the  whok-  iteati«in,  hut  cannot  act  upon  a 
single  individual  in  a  tliflrreiit  maiinei.  Slu-  ean  "ulv  -levelop  the  innate 
c}ualities  which  helonij  to  each  individual.  Natun- 1  annot  a(.t  with  partialitv. 
In  case  men  should  acl  contrarv  to  the  law.-  of  n.iture  if  .sovereigns  should 
be  tyrannous,  if  .subject.-  shouid  l»e  disloval,  il  pi!eni.<  .-li<iu!'l  Ik-  unkind,  if 
children  should  he  diMihedient.  it  liushand.-  s|i,.i:!d  he  unt.nthful,  if  wives 
should  be  unyielding:  nn<l  thev  sIkuiM  persist  in  their  e\il  u.iv  :luv  mis.,dit 
l)e  likened  tt)  those  individuals  that  lie  pn-.^trate  aii^i  all'>w  tluni.-elves  to  he 
trampled  upf»n.  Tliosf-  that  .ui.  tra!ii|>l«(l  ujhiu.  ii.nni»l<-  i:p'n  themselves 
first.  No  harm  i.s  ih.ne  whate\e!  t<>  ih<'.-<-  :n-.!i\  :du.i!.-  ili.U  stand  iiect  and 
receive  proper  nourishment,  l-dr  this  lea-nn  it  i.-  said  that  nature  manifests 
herself  in  generation  and  lem.un-  latent  :n  dr\e!<'pment.  1  low  excellent 
are  her  virtues  I  IIo\n  urand  aie  her  witk.-  !  (ii.int  that  nature  has  a  com- 
passionate heart,  even  then  |»ra\ets  (an  a\.\.\\  nutliniLr.  I'liat  wise  men 
believe  in  heaven  ami  spirits  is  altri!'i;tahl(  t.>  the  fait  that  the  «l<»inj^'s  of 
men  invariably  read  upon  the  spiritu.r.  inrhience-  of  natm-e  hv  hrinuinij 
good  or  evil  fortune,  haj)pine.ss  or  cal. unity  ace ii«linLr  to  certain  laws.  This 
is  what  wise  men  cannot  lose  si^hi  (d. 

Happiness  and  goodness,  calamity  and  wickedness,  are  as  inseparable 
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as  the  shadow  and  the  body  or  the  echo  and  the  sound.  If  there  is  neither 
body  nor  sound,  it  is  impossible  to  have  a  shadow  or  an  echo.  If  there  is  a 
body  or  sound,  it  is  equally  impossible  not  to  have  their  corresponding 
shadow  or  echo.  What  motive  then  has  Nature  ever  shown  ?  It  does  not 
sum  up  protitably  therefore  to  devote  one's  exclusive  attention  to  investigat- 
ing the  laws  of  the  spiritual  world  if  one  desires  to  trace  effects  to  their 
causes  or  to  follow  a  stream  to  its  proper  source.  Consecjuently  Confucius 
made  man  only  the  subject  of  his  study  and  abstained  from  discoursing  on 
wonders,  brute  force,  rebellion  and  spirits.  In  connection  with  this  subject 
he  says  that  the  art  of  ren<lering  effective  services  to  the  people  consists  in 
keeping  aloof  from  spirits  as  well  as  holding  them  in  respect.  "  We  have 
not  yet  performed  oar  duties  to  men,"  says  he,  **  how  can  we  perform  our 
duties  to  spirits  ?"  **  We  know  not  as  yet  about  life ;  how  can  we  know 
about  death  ?"  **  He  who  has  sinned  against  Heaven  has  no  place  to  pray." 
"  The  master  minds  that  ruled  in  ancient  times,''  says  he  in  his  notes  to  the 
Book  of  Changes,  "instructe«l  the  people  how  to  live  in  conformity  with  the 
laws  of  nature,  and  thus  won  their  respect  and  confidence."  Again  he  says, 
" The  changes  are  in  |)erfect  accordance  with  the  laws  of  nature;  conse- 
quently they  pervade  the  whole  system  of  nature.  Thev  are  noted  in  the 
observation  of  heavenly  bodies,  and  in  the  investigation  of  terrestrial  phe- 
nomena ;  consequently  from  them  may  be  learned  the  cause  of  light  and 
darkness.  They  conmience  at  the  beginning  and  return  at  tlie  end;  conse- 
((uently  from  them  may  be  learned  the  thenries  of  life  ami  death.  They 
show  that  the  body  is  but  a  concretion  of  elementary  es>ences  whicft  maybe 
transformed  into  flitting  spirits;  consequently  f  rum  tiiem  maybe  learned 
the  nature  of  souls  and  spirits.  Still  he  is  silent  on  the  cause  of  light  and 
darkness  that  mav  be  learne<l,  on  the  theories  of  life  and  death  that  mav  be 
learned,  and  on  the  nature  of  souls  and  spirits  that  may  be  learned.  One 
may  infer  from  this  that  the  laws  of  nature  and  the  laws  of  the  spiritual  world 
lie  iHjyond  the  comprehension  of  all  men  but  those  endowed  by  nature  with 
the  spirit  of  wisdom,  and  can  be  understood  only  by  men  wliii>e  intellectual 
gifts  are  far  above  the  average.  I'nder  such  circumstances  anv  attempt  to 
present  before  the  people  riuestions  and  prt»blems  that  are  inconq)rehensi- 
ble  and  incapable  of  demonstration  serves  only  t«i  delude  them  by  a  crowd 
of  misleading  lights  an<l  lead  them  ti>  error  anil  confusion.  <  )n  the  other 
hand,  everybody  can  understand  an<l  a[)preciate  what  is  saiil  concerning 
the  duties  of  life.  Even  men  of  the  lowest  onlei  of  intelligence  do  not  find 
it  ditticult  to  know  and  to  do  them.  -\s  lorn;  as  one  fulfills  the  «luties  of 
life  conscientiously,  «»ne  has,  in  fact,  foilimed  tlie  path  of  virtue,  and  avoided 
the  j)ath  of  wickedness,  thus  hoMing  in  \n>  liaii«ls  the  means  of  securing 
happine^s  and  keeping  back  misfortune.  What  harm  is  thert;  if  sut  h  a  one 
has  never  heard  of  the  law>  of  nature,  or  the  laws  of  the  >piritual  world,  and 
does  not  knt»w  anvthing  about  praver  ?  Therefore  the  wise  rulers  of 
antifjuity  laid  down  the  rules  of  propriety  an<l  the  principle  of  instructions 
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so  clearly  that  men  of  the  lowest  as  well  as  of  the  highest  order  of  intelli- 
gence could  all  understand  them  and  easily  carry  them  out,  in  the  hope  that 
the  people  WDuld  not  turn  away  from  the  duties  of  life  to  speculations  on  the 
laws  of  nature  an«l  the  laws  of  the  spiritual  world.  What  are  the  duties  of 
life?  They  consist  of  nothing  else  than  that  sovereigns  should  he  humane; 
subjects  loy.ll ;  parents  loving  ;  children  obedient ;  husbands  faithful ;  wives 
devoted;  elder  brothers  respectful ;  frienjs  true  to  each  t)ther.  The  three 
superior  claims  anil  the  five  social  relations  are  grounded  upon  the  necessi- 
ties of  nature  and  fully  recognized  by  all  men.  The  wise  and  the  foolish, 
the  high  and  the  low,  are  e(|ually  bound  by  these  natural  ties.  F'or  this 
reason  the  intelligent  portion  of  the  C'hinese  people  have  always  ranged 
themselves  among  the  followers  of  Confucius,  who  may  be  said  to  have  suc- 
ceeded to  the  privileges  of  the  ancient  priesthood  without  adopting  the 
practice  of  the  great  teachers  of  the  West  in  making  religious  worship  the 
basis  of  their  systems  of  e«lucatii»n. 

Under  the  later  dvnaslies,  especial  functionaries  have  always  been 
appointed  to  perform  Ihc  duties  of  priests.  All  the  temples  scattered  over 
the  Empire,  as  well  as  the  liudtlhiht  and  Taoist  cloisters,  have  priests  in 
charge  who  hold  positions  in  the  i,M)vernment  similar  to  those  known  in  the 
Chau  Dynasty  umler  the  name  of  s[)iritual  (»fficers.  rhe>e  priests,  however, 
are  but  common  men  with  no  special  training.  They  are  mere  .servants  of 
the  public  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  worship  of  Heaven  and  spirits. 
The  most  noble  persc)nage  of  this  class  is  the  living  descendant  of  one  of 
the  shining  lights  of  Taoism  who  bears  the  title  of  **  Heavenly  Teacher." 
He  has  supreme  control  oi  all  the  matters  pertaining  to  the  worship  of 
Heaven,  and  possesses  a  sui>ernatural  knowledge  of  the  light  and  darkness 
of  the  spiritual  world  and  also  the  power  of  controlling  evil  spirits.  He  may 
be  called  the  spiritual  head  of  the  priesthood,  such  as  existed  in  ancient 
times,  and  is  a  man  full  of  wisdom  and  under>tanding  and  not  one  of  tho.se 
who  mislead  the  minds  of  men  bv  means  of  false  and  fraudulent  gods.  The 
Imperial  (iovennnent  has  c(»nferred  up<>n  him  the  dii(nitv  of  hereditarv 
noble  of  the  third  cla>s,  and  the  .spiritual  gifts  which  have  remaine<l  in  his 
familv  for  two  thousan<i  vears,  have  descended  to  him  from  father  to  son. 
In  China  there  is  but  one  familv  «>f  tliis  cjiaracter.  The  nation,  as  a  whole, 
has  alwavs  held  the  head  <»f  the  Ta'ji^t  j^riestluxxl  in  high  respect.  Not  a 
word  of  complaint  has  ever  been  utlere<l  against  him  for  any  cause.  Widely 
different,  however,  is  the  public  veneration  which  the  Chinese  nation 
accords  to  the  li\ing  lineal  tlescendant  of  (^)nfucius.  He  stands  at  the 
head  of  the  five  clas>es  of  Chinese  nobililv  with  the  title  of  1  )uke  of  Yen 
Shing.  Still,  as  there  are  }»ropcr  authorities  s[)ecially  charged  with  making 
app(Mntments  in  the  public  service,  with  administering  the  laws,  with 
spreading  civilizing  influences,  atid  with  instructing  the  people,  even  the 
descendant  of  Confucius  cannot  pn)perly  interfere  in  such  matters,  much 
less  can  the  head  of  the   Taoist  priesthotxl 
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'I'he  statutes  of  tlie  present  <lyn.isty  relating  to  the  duties  of  the  head  of 
the  'Paoists,  in  the  matter  of  prohibiting  evil  practices  under  the  guise  of 
doing  good,  provide  that  anyone  who  shall  delude  the  people  shall  be  pun- 
ished upon  conviction  thereof  as  principal,  with  <leath  by  strangling,  and, 
as  accomplice,  with  transportation.  Again,  the  statutes  relating  to  the  hold- 
ing of  examinations  for  the  adnii>si(>n  of  candidates  to  the  membership  of 
the  various  orders  of  the  Taoist  anc^  lUiddhisl  priestluMxls,  provide  that  any 
oflicer  of  the  board  who  shall  grant  permit  for  holding  such  examinations  in 
violation  of  the  law  or  allow  such  examinations  to  be  held  privately,  together 
with  the  lijcal  authorities  wh<;  shall  fail  to  put  a  >top  to  such  proceedings, 
shall  be  severely  dealt  with.  Chine>e  law  al>o  provides  that  private  persons 
making  supplications  to  Heaven,  or  worshiping  llie  (ireat  DipjMir,  or  com- 
mitting any  other  sacrilegiou>  acts,  ^ha]i  be  punished  with  stripes,  and  that 
any  woman  burning  incense  in  cloisters,  ^hall  i»e  punished  with  lashes.  But 
in  the  case  of  a  female  person  vi«)]aling  the  law,  the  punishment  is  inflicted 
vicariously  upon  the  hear!  of  the  family  to  which  she  l>elongs.  This  princi- 
ple of  the  Chinese  law  i>  applicable  not  only  tt>  this  case,  but  also  to  all 
cases  of  violation  of  law  in  which  the  offemkr  is  a  female  person.  For  in 
China  the  respcmsibility  of  educating  women  lies  with  the  head  of  each 
family,  not  with  the  public  ol'ticers.  The  primary  object  is  to  preserve 
female  modesty. 

What  has  been  said  t.hu.s  far  \v,i>  reference  to  those  who  profess  religion 
in  China.  There  are  al>o  still  lower  forms  «»f  belief,  which  also  have  their 
professors.  It  cannt>t  be  saiil  of  China,  tlit-n,  that  she  has  no  religion  of  her 
own.  From  the  rem<»tesl  times  down  to  the  i)ro.seiit  day,  the  Chinese  as  a 
nation,  from  the  Kmpcror  -the  highest  «bgnity  and  authority — to  the  peas- 
ent— the  lowest  in  social  grade  -have  always  j»;iid  the  highest  reverence  to 
Heaven  and  to  spirits.  The  ritual  cotle  whii.li  [>reMTJl><'s  rules  for  the  i)roper 
ob.servatiim  of  ceremonies  and  for  the  offering  ot  sacrifices,  assigns  to  each 
one,  according  to  his  position  in  the  social  scale,  the  part  he  is  to  take  on  all 
occasions,  and  fixes  certain  l»ounds  over  wliit  h  he  may  not  step. 

After  all.  to  do  reverence  ti»  spirits  is  t(j  do  n««lhiiig  more  than  to  refrain 
from  giving  them  annovance,  and  to  do  reverence  to  Heaven  is  nothing 
m<ire  than  to  refrain  from  giving  it  annoyance.  On  points  like  this  the 
ritual  code  is  full  and  explicit.  Tliere  is,  consequently,  no  demand  for  other 
reliis'ious  W(.)rks. 

(.)wing  to  the  radical  diffeiences  in  customs  ami  manners  between  China 
and  the  nations  of  the  West,  what  is  properly  called  religion  has  never l)een 
Cf^nsidered  as  a  ilesirable  thing  f«>r  the  people  to  know  and  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  sanction.  The  reason  is  that  every  attempt  to  j>ropai:ate  religious 
doctrines  in  China  has  always  given  rise  to  the  spreading  of  falseluxxls  and 
errors,  and  finally  resulted  in  resistance  to  legitimate  aulhority  and  in  bring- 
ing dire  calamities  upon  the  countrv.  At  first  the  (.'hinese  mind  was  not 
prejudiced   in  any  way  against  religious   dt»ctrines  of   any  kind  or   <against 
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wa.«4  jii>t  at  the  time  wluii  tin:  <  i- x ntunenl  ••/  China  \\.i>  engaged  in  putting 
<li»wn  ihe  iij*ri."^inLr  '»f  the  "  I  .<iiii;-ljaireil  Rehel.-"  the  W'eMern  fM^wers  united 
in  a.>king  China  t<»  «»j>en  the  eniinttv  t-i  the  nii.>>ii»narv  eff<»rts  of  all 
('hri.^tian  nations. 

(.'hri.stianity,  I>u«l<ihi.Nin.  Tafjisni.  and  even  prie>lisnj  do  nf>t  teach  error. 
If  the  Mil)i«-(t  weie  merely  to  teach  the  foolish  l<i  sav  pravers,  tlie  harm 
wouhi  l»e  shght.  On  the  othi-r  luind,  if  n«»  restraint  he  put  upon  the  spirit  of 
pniNelyti.sm,  troul>hs  will  l»e  .sure  t«»  >piing  up.  I'urthermore,  if  such  a  prac- 
lite  as  giving  religiou.s  instructions  directh  !<•  women  and  girls  and  screen- 
ing the  wii  k(<l  fri)in  the  pursuit  of  justice  are  aUowed.  this  will  have  the 
elfeet  <if  d?i\ing  away  thu.se  who  value  filial  pietv,  hrotlierly  love,  sincerity, 
tnilh.  pMiprietv.  leetitude,  pn.hity,  and  have  a  >ense  nf  shame.  It  will  be 
-.ah!  that  Ihe  attempt  to  piiip.ii,Mte  leliyiuu.s  dottiines  drives  awav  those  who 
x.due  lilial  pielv.  Inulheilv  ln\e.  sincerity,  tiuth,  |>n.|)iiet  v,  reetitude.  probitv, 
anil  haxe  a  scum-  o|  shame.     What  then  must  be  the  kind  of  material  that 
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remain  for  missionary  efforts  to  work  upon  ?  Under  sucli  ciicum.slances  how 
"is  it  possible  tliat  trouble  will  not  break  r)ut  in  course  of  time  ?  This  is  one 
of  the  reasons  why  every  form  (^f  Reliijion  has  found  it  difticult  to  gain  a  per- 
manent foothold  in  China.  It  makes  not  tlie  least  difference  whether  the 
particular  form  of  Religion  inculcates  truth  or  err«>r,  nor  d«»cs  the  character 
of  the  propagandists  have  anything  to  do  with  the  case.  The  tlnal  result  is 
the  same.  A  religion  that  teaches  error  precipitates  a  cri>is  more  speedily, 
that  is  all. 

1  have  been  brought  up  a  "•* yu ''  (Confucian)  and  not  a  "  wu  "  (priest;. 
It  is  evident  that  I  am  not  properly  equipjicil  bv  education  for  iliscussing 
matters  pertaining  to  Religion.  Inasmuch  as  western  scholars  already  know 
that  the  ethical  system  (jf  Confucius  i^  not  a  Religion,  I  cannot,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, plead  ignorance  of  religi<»u>  matters  as  an  excuse  for  not  com- 
plying with  your  kinil  request  to  prepare  an  e>say  on  Confucius.  Accordingly 
I  have  brought  out  during  the  [>ast  two  months  a  little  book  con>isting  of 
.^ven  chapters,  entitled  Instruction  by  Rulers,  Instruction  by  a  Teacher,  the 
Laws  of  Nature,  the  Laws  of  the  Spiritual  Worhl,  the  Laws  of  Humanity, 
the  Doctrines  of  ()rthodo\  Scholars,  and  Heterodox  Doctrines,  respectively. 
I  flatter  my>elf  that  in  those  chapter>  I  ha\e  given  anoutlineof  the  political 
and  educational  principle.-,  of  China  that  have  stoo<l  the  tc>t  of  six  thousand 
years.  To  the  >even  principal  chapter>  I  have  added  two  supplementary 
(mcs,' in  which  I  c»)mpare  the  words  of  Christ  with  tho^e  of  other  leaders  of 
religious  thought,  and  take  the  liberty  to  criticise  the  methods  of  conducting 
missionary  work  in  Cihina.  In  the  «:ourse  <»f  my  remarks  1  ha\e  also  touched 
upon  some  of  the  <|uestions  prop()>ed  lor  discu»ion  in  the  sosions  of  the 
Parliament,  and  at  the  same  time  availed  mvseif  of  the  opp<jrtunitv  to  give 
a  brief  exp<.)sition  of  the  tenets  of  Taoism,  together  with  tho^e  of  many  other 
sects  that  are  of  foreign  origin. 

My  regret  is  that  1  am  not  a  Chine>e  s::lniiar  of  prof<nind  learning  and 
varied  attainments.  Since  I  have  been  in  the  public  service  of  the  ( iovern- 
ment,  for  nearly  thirty  years,  what  1  h.ue  K-airied  in  niv  vounger  (lavs  has 
become  by  this  time  sonieuliat  rust  v.  \\  hen  L  came  to  America  in  the  dip- 
lomatic service  of  mv  (lovernnuiit,  I  found  it  inconvenient  to  carry  loo  many 
b<M>ks  about  ;  >o  I  lia\e  tni>ted  to  mv  memory  for  materials  in  preparing  this 
series  oi  essav>.  1  <  aniiol  help  <  omj^aring  this  inade«juate  attempt  of  mine  to 
the  scooping  of  a  h.mdful  of  earth  from  the  Tai  and  Dai  Mountains,  and  U) 
the  taking  of  a  spoonful  of  water  from  the  rivers  and  the  ocean.  .Still  I  flat- 
ter myself  that  my  performance  may  be  of  some  servic:e  to  foreigners  in 
China,  who,  as  a  rule,  have  no  opj»ortunity  to  mim^le  with  (.'hine>e  scholars 
and  ottlcials  in  social  intercourse,  and  can  at  best  (jbtain  but  an  imperfect 
knowledge  of  the  language  and  literature  of  the  country.  My  present  effort 
may,  therefore,  help  to  sa\<'  such  fiom  manv  a  laborious  year  of  personal 
inve.stigation  and  ex.iminalion. 

As  for  educational  problems,  such  a>  the  education  of  women  and  the 
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training  of  the  youn^,  thcv  are  the  products  of  political  consideration  and 
social  needs.  As  the  political  institutions  and  social  customs  of  the  East  and 
the  West  arc  radically  different,  it  is  difficult  to  say  what  may  be  safely  and 
advantageously  copied  by  one  from  the  other.  I  have  no  means  of  judging 
what  Americans  are  desirous  to  know  about  China,  but  as  everything  has  an 
origin,  growth  and  development,  it  is  impossible  to  exhaust  any  subject  in  a 
few  words.  To  make  others  that  have  lived  under  different  political  institu- 
tions and  in  a  different  social  atmosphere  understand  the  institutions  and 
customs  to  which  we  are  accustomed  is  a  difficult  task.  The  accomplishment 
of  such  a  purpose  could  be  effected  only  by  writing  a  book,  and  would 
recjuire  more  time  than  half  a  vear  or  a  few  months. 

Moreover,  I  am  not  versed  in  the  art  of  a  propagandist.  In  China 
special  ofiiccrs  are  appointed  for  communicating  instruction  to  the  people. 
Uefore  China  wa>  openetl  to  foreign  intercourse,  students  from  friendly  and 
tributary  countries,  who  desired  to  obtain  the  educational  advantages  of 
China,  used  to  seek  admission  to  the  Clovernnient  schools  and  place  them- 
selves under  the  iii>truclion  «»f  the  jjrofessors  there.  **  It  is  proper,"  says  the 
Hook  of  Rites  in  regard  to  thi.«>  practice,  **  for  others  to  come  to  learn,  but  for 
us  to  goto  teach  is  unheard  of."  The  Mongols,  Thibetans,  and  the  tribal 
people  of  the  western  doniinions,  since  their  submission  to  the  imperial 
authority,  have  never  been  forced  to  assimilate  with  the  Chinese  people. 
They  ail  retain  their  tribal  relati(»ns  and  peculiar  customs.  This  practice 
was  ad«»pted  by  tl>e  (iraiid  Huke  of  Wsai  in  h'\>  treatment  of  conquered 
nations,  and  received  the  hearty  approval  of  the  Duke  of  Chau. 

Now  it  i>  cN  ideiit  that  whoever  carries  uinler  his  arm  a  svstem  of  doc- 
trines, and  crosses  over  into  tlie  tcrrit»)rv  t»f  another  >tate  for  the  purpose  of 
gaining  proselytes,  in  reality  sets  up  as  a  hi^iier  being  than  his  fellows.  By 
assuming  the  role  of  moral  proi)ai,'an(list  he  cannot  escape  the  imputation 
that  he  looks  down  upon  the  people  of  other  nations  as  irreligious.  By 
assuming  the  oltice  of  leaching  <»ther>  to  do  irood.  he  cannot  escape  the 
imputation  that  he  looks  down  upon  the  people  of  other  naticms  as  evil- 
doers. During  the  j»erniil  of  (.'hinese  historv  known  as  the  period  of  Spring 
aiul  Autumn,  and  that  (•!  the  Warring  States,  the  adherents  of  the  various 
schools  of  phiUisophv  were  es[)e«iallv  ad<licted  to  pr<;[>ai;andism.  But  Con- 
luiius  enjoined  a  different  [»r<utice  <.»n  his  disciples.  Tlu'  precept  given  bv 
Ci»nfucius  is  c«»niprised  in  tlie  two  words,  "siiueritv"  and  "disinterested- 
ness." *' Whats»ie\er  ve  wi»uld  not,"  savs  he,  "that  others  shouhl  do  to  you, 
ilo  ve  not  then  uiiti)  them."'  Therefore  propagandism  is  a  practice  that  does 
not  innnnend  itself  to  the  favorable  ctiusideralion  of  (Chinese  scholars,  minis- 
ters of  state  and  emperoiN.  1  have  no  desire  to  be  rckjanled  as  a  propa- 
U.indist  of  ( 't»nf  ui  iani^^m,  Mv  ambition  is  that  1  n»av  be  <alle<l  a  follower  o( 
(  (tnliu  iii^.  It  inav  l»e  latlui  picsutning  in  me.  hi»we\ei.  t«i  aspire  to  be  a 
ft)llo\\rr  of  ("onfuciu.>.  1  shall  be  (ontent  if  it  i  an  be  said  of  nie  that  I  .^^trive 
t<i  (ultnate  that  Ime  of  stu«h  which  (.'onfucius  recommends, 
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When  the  rarliaiiuMit  of  keliijions  :is>eml)Ics.  cvcrv  liih-tmic  faith  ihat 
IiAS  ever  appeared  on  the  face  of  the  earth  will  l)e  represented  hv  men 
worthy  of  the  occasion.  Mvery  faith  has  its  ijrand  scriptures,  esoteric  doc- 
trines, abstruse  principle^  and  well-known  exi)ressions  (;f  thought.  All 
have  for  their  object  what  the  treaties  concluded  between  China  and  the 
Western  Powers  call  teaching  mjn  to  do  g<jod.  I  have  alwavs  had  a  great 
desire  to  know  about  the  good  things  of  other  religions  but  never  had  the 
opportunitv.  'I'hough  unable  to  contribute  anything  of  value  to  the  discus- 
sions of  the  I'arliament,  I  cannot  help  congratulating  myself  that  I  may 
now  have  a  chance  to  learn  about  such  good  things  bv  taking  mv  place  at 
the  foot  of  the  long  line  of  delegates  from  all  nations.  It  is  the  duty  of 
Confucianists  to  tell  one  another  any  gooil  oul*  may  hear  of  and  to  show 
one  another  anv  good  one  mav  knf)w.  It  is  said  that  Vu  was  wunt  to 
acknowledge  with  a  l)ow  his  ol>Iigation  to  anv  onewlio  spoke  a  good  word ; 
that  Confucius,  ui)on  .seeing  anv  good  in  another  felt  as  if  he  himself  had 
not  attained  to  it;  that  \'en-tz.  when  he  had  attained  to  anv  good,  held  it 
with  a  firm  grasp;  that  T/.-lu  alwav.>  made  great  ha>le  to  <lo  whatever  good 
came  to  his  knowledge  for  fear  that  he  might  not  have  it  douii  before  some 
more  good  should  come  to  hi>  knowle<lge.  I  am  actuated  with  just  such  a 
desire  to  learn  that  which  is  good. 

INSTRL'CTION  HV  RULERS. 

The  primary  signihcance  of  the  word  **ti,"'  ruler,  is  heaven,  from  the 
circumstance  that  rulers  have  man v  attributes  commr^nlv  ascribed  to  heaven. 
"The  divine  laws  of  Nature,*'  sav.s  Confucius  in  his  notes  to  the  Hook  of 
Changes,  "regulate  the  onler  of  the  four  seasons  so  that  thev  succeed  <»ne 
another  without  variation  ;  the  master  Jiiinds  wh;)  ruled  in  former  ages 
instructed  the  people  how  to  live  in  conformitv  with  those  divine  laws,  and 
thus  won  the  respect  and  obedience  of  tlie  nation."  "The  Iaw.>  of  nature,'' 
.says  Ching,  the  philosophical  scholar,  couiinentin^  upon  the  al)ove  passage, 
"are  of  a  most  divine  origin.  Thev  show  such  a  uniformitv  in  the  rotation 
of  the  sea.sons  and  in  the  evolution  of  life  a^  to  suggot  the  design  of  .some 
unnaniable  Intelligence.  It  was  the  master  minds  of  former  a^es  that  dis- 
covered by  contemjdation  tlio>e  laws,  and  turned  them  to  the  advantage  ol 
mankind  bv  giving  directions  as  to  the  proper  (observance  thereof.  The 
people  derived  benefits  so  imperceptibly  from  applying  the  laws  of  nature 
to  the  requirements  of  life  that  thev  could  hardly  estimate  the  service  ren- 
dered by  their  benefactors,  but  only  accepted  the  conclusions  reached  with- 
out attempting  to  find  out  the  reason.  This  was  merely  the  homage  paid 
to  the  power  of  the  mind."  .Such  was  the  beginning  of  Chinese  civiliza- 
tion. In  those  days  (mlv  those  who  were  head  and  shouKlers  above  tlieir 
followers  were  rulers.  In  their  movements  and  in  their  choice  «>f  means  to 
an  end,  they  showed  that  they  knew  how  to  adapt  themselves  to  the  require- 
ments of  nature,  and  set  an  example  for  their  less  gifted    fellows  to  follow. 
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I  -li-'!  ;i'  'l'i'-  ■.::■:■-;■.:■  :  ji:. :••-■:  :  ;'  •.-  ■■  ■■.;ji':  ..  Mii-^i.  .\n>l  the  varirms  mrnles 
>,i  |i.:n['J.!iiL'  '.M'!:.:-  -  ;.ir..  :■•.;':  •.':.-  j-:-:  ■:.  Aiii-.msl,'  the  inventinns  that 
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II  i-'l  .n  if  rr.iii.n.:...!i  ■;'—■■•.  ..ti  ii- -i.v !' .1.- 'Ik  .iMiHl]arv  ^pliere  :  the  magnetic 
r  h.iii'it  uliitl.  .ilw.f.  -  T.I  Mi'  ■!  i-wi:-!  ill'.'  ^'  u:!i  :  the  .ihnanar  ;  tile  soxat^cnarv 
I  v  h- :  tlif  M  .lii-  (it  !i,-.;-;tjl  r,'iii.'«:  thr  i'in!n«';i  iiu-th<.'d«»  of  ci^mputation ; 
«li-iiMi  tivi-  liiMTinL'-  i"f  ill'-  iiinlv  ;m'i  htsiri ;  liii-.isf>  tnf  prf»tcction  fn>m  the 
fh'tiirnts :  \ilinle<f'ij  ri;i\«;lin:.'  «  n  l.iini  .iiul  water;  the  Im>w  and  arrow; 
iMilit.irv  l;ulif>;  a  «. (iiiiiU'.ii  iin.-.iiuni  «•!  exchange:  the  in'»rtar  and  pestle  fnr 
poiiiiiJniL;  rice;  the  oltin  ti)r  ihr  interment  •»!  the  deail.  It  will  be  seen  that 
in  wnrsliipinvj  the  invisible  an«l  in  ir<,verninv,'  nun.the  ancient  rulers,  a>  vice- 
regents  rif  luMven,  endeavoreil  tn  (.•••nf«inn  !•»  the  Iaw>  of  nature,  and  c<mi- 
niunicate  their  knowledije  l«i  their  .'.ui)ii'ei>  in  an  authftntative  fi>nn. 

When  Van  and  Slum  i  anu-  to  tin-  tlimne.  ihey  had  only  to  adjust  their 
garments,  and  peace  an«l  pr«»>j>Lrity  came  u|jf>n   the   land.     The  governed 
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became  civilized  without  much  missionary  labor  on  the  part  of  the  govern- 
ing. All  that  these  two  monarchs  had  to  do  was  to  tread  in  the  footsteps  of 
their  predecessors  in  conforming  to  the  laws  of  nature  and  in  adhering  to  the 
five  relati(jns  as  the  cardinal  principles  of  society.  Then  they  molded  the 
character  of  the  nation  by  the  establishment  of  right  principles,  and  called 
in  music  to  lend  its  softening  influence.  TJie  result  was  that,  without  resort- 
ing to  arms  or  t<j  punitory  measures,  the  supreme  power  of  the  state  passed 
from  the  one  to  the  (jther,  not  by  the  arbitrament  of  the  sword,  but  simply  by 
an  interchange  of  civilities.  All  the  qualities  of  a  good  ruler  were  found  id 
these  two  monarchs  in  the  greatest  perfection.  * 

Vu,  of  the  Hsia  Dynasty ;  Tang,  of  the  Shang  Dynasty,  and  Wen  and 
\Vu,  of  the  Chau  Dynasty,  were  the  founders  of  the  most  illustrious  houses 
that  have  ruled  China,  and  the  periuj  during  which  the  members  of  these 
houses  held  suj>rcine  authority  has  since  Ijeoii  known  by  the  name  of  **  The 
Three  Kpoclis."  After  the  good  reign  of  Vao  and  Shun,  able  rulers  came  to 
the  throne  one  after  another.  Simplicity  and  luxury  succeeded  each  other  as 
the  prevailing  tcnilency  of  tlie  age,  and  the  country  was  visited  by  alternate 
periods  of  j)rosperitv  and  depression. 

The  accession  of  the  House  of  Chau  brought  into  power  the  Duke  of 
Chau.  This  eminent  statesman  introduced  extensive  reforms  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  government,  and  e^tablislle^^  the  svstcm  of  public  service.  It  may 
be  mentioned  that  this  great  man  devoted  liis  spare  m<jments  to  the  study  of 
the  Hook  (jf  Changes.  He  laid  the  foundations  of  the  Chau  Dynasty  so  firm 
and  strong  as  to  endure  for  v'mUi  hundred  vears,  and  established  the  prin- 
ciples of  government  so  clearh  that  the  founders  of  Imperial  Houses  in  suc- 
ceeding generation.*,  have  al\vav>  encicuvored  to  follow  the  lines  then  laid 
down  in  assigning  different  functi<>n>  to  the  six  principal  departments  of 
uovernment,  and  in  shaping  ieu'isiation  tt)lhe  need.s  of  the  times.  From  the 
time  of  the  Duke  of  Ciliau  to  liie  time  of  Confucius,  tliere  was  an  interval  of 
five  hundred  years,  and  from  llie  time  ol  Confui  ius  to  tlie  present  d a v,  about 
twentv-five  centuries  have  rolled  i>v. 

The  administration  of  pui>lic  affairs  under  the  present  dynasty  has 
alwavs  been  characterized  by  so  strict  an  ol)servance  of  the  natural  rights 
and  bv  so  faithful  an  adherence  to  the  princijiles  of  government  laid  down 
bv  Vao  and  Shun,  as  to  challenge  compari.son  wilii  tiie  halcvon  davs  of  the 
"Three  Kj^ochs,"  and  carry  out  the  spirit  of  the  teaching  of  Confucius.  It 
is  hardlv  necessary  to  go  into  detail  in  reganl  to  the  beneficent  measures  that 
have  l)een  adopted  under  the  present  dvna>tv  re>j)ecting  rites,  music,  warfare 
and  punishments,  and  also  in  regard  to  the  successful  attempts  to  follow  in 
the  footsteps  of  the  j)ast  and  to  make  openings  for  the  future.  Paper  and 
ink  would  not  ^uthce  to  do  justice  to  lho>e  achievements.  As  for  public 
instruction  under  the  pre>ent  dynasty,  there  arc  precepts,  commands,  instruc- 
tions and  proclamations  as  explicit  and  clear  as  the  sun  and  stars  for  the 
guidance  of  men  of  the  highest  intellectual  powers,  as  well  as  men  of  the 
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lowest  un<lerst;iiuliiie.  The  sixteen  lmIjcIs  of  the  I!mpen»r  Kaiiij-.si,  and  the 
universal  preeepts  (»f  the  Knipen)r  Vun^  Cliinir,  eontaininij  alioiit  ten  thous- 
and words,  niav  be  taken  as  yood  examples.  Wiuit  is  ineuKaled  therein 
emphasizes,  as  the  fun«laniental  prineiple>  of  ediu  ation,  the  imitation  of  the 
ancients,  the  search  after  truth,  the  practice  of  the  |)roperties  of  life,  and 
the  strict  ribservance  of  the  relations  of  xnietv,  the  i>l)ject  heinij  to  set  a 
high  value  on  moral  character,  and  a  low  value  «in  the  learnim,'  of  trades  or 
professions.  F(jr  this  reas(jn  even  those  who  have  fine  literarv  talents,  hut 
who  do  not  practice  those  social  virtues  that  are  authoritatively  taui^ht,  find 
it  difficult  to  vjain  an  entrance  to  public  life. 

There  are  special  ofticers.  to  be  sure,  who  have  chari^'e  t»f  public  iuNtruc- 
tion  in  every  place,  from  the  cajtital  of  the  em|)ire  down  to  the  Muallol  dis- 
trict; still  all  ofticers,  from  j)t  iv\ -i()uncih)r>.  heads  <»f  the  >ix  boar<ls,  and 
chiefs  of  departments,  down  ti.  the  mau'istrates  nf  the  lowest  rank,  thouvrh 
their  principal  duties  ci»n>ist  in  the  administration  of  public  affair.^,  have  to 
assume  the  rcsp<»nsibilities  im|)osed  upon  them  of  instructine  their  >ubordi- 
nates  and  the  peoi)le.  The  reas«)n  is  that  public  instiuction  is  i>arl  of  public 
business. 

The  families  of  the  gentry,  as  a  rule,  employ  private  tutors  who  are  well 
versed  in  the  classics  for  the  educatit)n  of  their  children,  while  the  children 
of  the  poorer  classes  are  gathered  together  in  the  public  schools,  and 
teachers  provided  for  them.  The  promising  la«ls  are  taught  to  obev  their 
parents,  be  respectful  to  their  elders,  speak  the  truth,  con<luct  themselves 
with  propriety,  love  their  fellow -men,  and  associate  with  the  good.  Special 
emphasis  is  laid  on  the  complete  separation  of  the  sexes  with  a  view  to  the 
preservation  and  promotion  of  virtue.  The  text-books  used  are  restricted  to 
a  numl)er  of  works  of  recovjni/ed  excellence,  such  as  the  classical  and  his- 
torical works,  and  the  I'ive  (Ma»ics.  These  b(»oks  having  been  thor(;Ughlv 
ma.stered,  the  candidate  for  literarv  hf)nors  must  ac(juire  the  art  of  composi- 
tion, and  a  style  of  his  own  that  has  the  characteristic>  of  clearness,  vigor, 
elegance  and  purity.  Then  the  local  magistrates  not  onlv  examine  him  in 
his  studies,  but  also  institute  an  injjuirv  among  his  neighbors,  concerning  his 
moral  character.  If  he  stands  the  tests  made  respecting  his  book-learning 
and  moral  character,  he  is  turned  over  to  the  Imperial  Commissioner  of  Kdu- 
cation,  who  examines  him  in  Chinese  composition.  After  |)assing  this 
examination,  he  is  rerjuircd  to  present  satisfactorv  testimonials  of  good 
mora!  character  from  scholars  of  advanced  standing  in  the  local  government 
institute  before  he  is  a<lniitted  to  the  privilege  of  receiving  instruction  from 
its  corps  of  professors  and  instructors.  After  a  three  vears'  course  in  the 
focal  institute,  the  candidate  for  higher  honors  has  to  repair  to  the  examina- 
tion hall  in  the  provincial  caj)ital  for  another  trial,  and  afterward  to  present 
himself  at  the  capital  of  the  Empire  for  an  examination  held  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Board  of  Rites.   '  He  climbs  higher  with  each  examination,  until 
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finally  he  presents  himself  at  court,  the  Emperor  appearing  in  person  as  the 
examiner. 

In  this  final  examination,  the  fjucstions  asked  arc  on  subjects  relat- 
ing to  the  study  of  nature  and  men,  the  wisdom  of  ancient  sages,  and 
the  affairs  of  the  nation.  The  successful  candidate  is  then  assigned  to  some 
position  either  in  one  of  the  Hoards  or  in  the  provinces,  such  as  will  enable 
him  to  bring  into  practice  the  knowledge  of  that  particular  branch  of  study 
in  which  he  has  shown  the  greatest  proficiency.  He  has,  therefore,  to  ser>'e 
his  apprenticeship  in  the  conduct  of  public  business  under  his  official  suj)e- 
riors.  It  is  only  when  he  has  acquired  sutTicient  exi>eriencc  that  an  office  is 
given  him.  From  the  fact  that  there  are  men  who  have  obtained  official 
positions  on  account  of  tlieir  knowledge  of  astronomy,  medicine,  mathe- 
matics, law  and  the  like,  it  will  be  seen  that  public  instruction  and  public 
business  go  hand  in  hand.  This  is  what  is  meant  by  saying  that  instruction 
authr>ritatively  communicated  is  law,  laws  are  founded  on  reason,  and  reason 
has  its  fountain-head  in  Heaven;  anil  tliat  to  rea.son  nilers  must  conform,  if 
they  expect  their  subjects  to  respect  their  authority  and  desire  to  leave  an 
example  for  after  ages  to  follow.  Though  there  are  differences  in  the  means 
employed  by  ancient  and  modern  inonarchs  f<»r  the  attainment  of  their  ends, 
some  striving  after  simplicity,  others  after  elegance,  some  making  additions, 
others  lopping  off  excrescences,  the  chief  ol)ject  of  education  is  always  kept 
in  view.     In  this  there  is  no  room  for  difference  of  opinion. 

INSTRUCTION  UV  A  TKACHKK. 

All  Chinese  reformers  of  ancient  and  inoclern  times  have  either  exercised 
.supreme  authority  as  poliiical  heads  of  tlie  nation,  <»r  lille<i  high  (X)sts  as 
ministers  of  state.  The  only  notable  exception  i.s  Confucius.  In  the  period 
preceding  the  accession  of  the  Houses  of  Tang  and  Vu,  originality  was  the 
guiding  spirit  of  the  times,  and  after  that  imitation  began  to  prevail.  What 
is  originated  requires  c(mcepti<m  and  design.  What  is  imitated  needs  only 
to  show  improvement  by  making  additions  here  and  lopping  off  excrescences 
there.  It  is  the  part  of  the  sovereign  to  signify  his  will,  and  the  part  of 
ministers  of  state  to  lend  their  cor)j)eration.  Those  who  hoid  high  positions 
are  to  issue  instructions,  and  thf»se  who  occupy  subordinate  positions  are  to 
execute  such  instructions.  rho>c  who  execute  instructions  are  either  special 
officers  of  the  government,  or  persc>ns  under  the  control  of  officers  of  the 
government.  There  are  no  teachers  of  the  people,  therefore,  who  do  not  at 
the  same  time  hold  s«»me  official  position.  As  for  the  learners,  from  the 
students  of  the  six  liberal  arts  to  the  common  workmen,  they  must  have 
teachers,  and  all  officers  (»f  the  government  are  tenchers.  Still  these  are 
merely  teachers  for  their  own  generation  and  in  their  special  attainments, 
and  are  not  teachers  for  all  future  generations  and  in  all  human  attainments. 
There  is  only  a  single  person  who  is  venerated  as  the  teacher  for  all  genera- 
tions and  in  all  human  attainments,,  and  it  is  Confucius. 
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Tn  the  giKxl  old  davs  wlien  the  throne  happened  to  be  r)ccupied  l>y  a 
wise  inonarcli,  and  the  ofiice.s  Idled  hy  men  of  talent  and  virtue,  there  often 
apj)eared  men  \vlu)se  modest  nature  inclined  them  to  retirement,  but  whose 
genius  and  character  commanded  the  veneration  of  their  contemporaries. 
They  sr)melimes  became  instructors  oi  emperors,  and  sometimes  instructors  of 
ministers  <»f  state.  These  may  be  calle<l  teachers  whose  character  is  worthy 
of  imitatir)n,  and  not  teachers  who  have  left  to  posterity  classical  works. 
In  fact,  they  were  merely  teachers  of  individual  sovereigns  or  individual  min- 
isters, and  not  teachers  for  scivc-reigns  and  ministers  of  all  succeeding  genera- 
tions. 'I'hey  were  i)rivate  tutors  only  to  individual  sovereigns  and  individual 
ministers,  and  the  people  were  not  required  to  look  upon  them  as  their  own 
teachers,  lli.story  recognizes  only  a  single  uncrowned  lawgiver  who  has 
been  venerated  by  sovereigns  and  ministers  of  all  succee<Iing  generations  as 
their  own  teacher  in  compliance  with  commands  issued  by  their  sovereigns 
and  ministers,  and  who  has  been  venerated  by  the  people  of  succeeding  gen- 
erations as  the  teacher  of  their  >overeigns  and  ministers.  That  man  is 
Confucius.  'I'herefore.  before  the  time  of  Confucius,  though  the  people  had 
to  learn  from  teachers,  only  ruU  r>  in  those  days  were  the  repository  of 
knowledge,  s<i  that  no  other  teailiers  could  be  had  than  those  that  were  in 
authoritv.  Instruction  given  bv  tea*,  hers  was  then  equivalent  to  instruction 
given  bv  rulers.  After  Confucius,  however,  thoui(h  the  people  have  always 
looked  to  their  rulers  for  enlightenment,  vet  if  the  teachings  of  Confucius 
should  be  set  at  naught,  the  people  would  not  willingly  obey.  For  this  rea- 
son, instruction  given  by  rulers  has  become,  in  fact,  instruction  given  by  a 
teacher. 

The  laws  of  a  country  are  carried  into  execution  by  special  instructions, 
and  education  lies  at  the  foundation  of  government.  From  the  remotest 
antiquitv  to  the  time  of  Hwang-ti,  the  spirit  of  the  age  was  characterized  by 
originality,  and  at  the  same  lime  free  from  imitation,  so  that  the  public  act> 
and  instructions  of  those  times  were  incomplete,  thouifli  good  as  far  as  thev 
went.  From  the  accessi(»n  of  the  houses  of  Tang  and  Vu  to  the  Three 
Epochs,  the  spirit  of  originality  greatly  declineil,  while  the  spirit  of  improve- 
ment predominated.  On  this  account  we  find  that  the  principles  and  acts  of 
government  during  that  period  reacheci  the  very  sunmiit  of  excellence. 
From  the  Three  tpoch>  to  the  accession  of  the  House  of  Tsin,  the  spirit  of 
originality  had  entirely  ilied  out,  while  the  spirit  of  imitation  held  full  sway. 
The  co<ie  of  laws  and  instructions  fur  tho>e  times  was  very  complete,  and 
showed  great  improvements. 

Confucius  appeared  on  the  scene  at  a  time  when  the  fortune  of  the  Chau 
dvTiasty  was  at  a  low  ebb  :  at  a  time  when  one  tyrant  after  another  usurped 
sovereign  authority.  He  met  with  a  cold  reception  from  his  contempo- 
raries, and  ended  his  davs  in  discontented  retirement.  .'Xs  he  had  no  oppor- 
tunity to  carrv  out  his  ideas  of  social  leform  during  his  lifetime,  why  should 
he  desire  to  bequeath  his  teachings  to  posterity?     Vet  posterity  has  freely 
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accoH*:^!  t«>  him  Jl-  \n\}\i\':  ••(  \».rj». rat:-  ii.  r..iv.  h.a-  ••vcii  njatchod  hi>  \irtues 
uith  th'/.-H':  '>f  hea\en  aii'I  earth,  and  <:Jit«»lIe<i  hi<^  principles  »>  ihe  conn«ct- 
int<  link  l^etwecn  the  anci<rnt  and  m'y^iem  ci\ili/ation>.  What  is  meant  by 
hi"*  virtue.s,  and  what  hy  hi>  principles  !'  He  may  be  said  to  have  united  all 
the  perfections  of  the  ancient  saae?  in  his  own  person  by  rescuing  the  six 
classics  from  the  ravai^e>  of  lime.  Who  were  the  ancient  sajjes  ?  They 
were  the  masler-spiril>  of  remote  anli«|uily,  of  the  Tanu  and  Vu  Dynasties, 
and  of  the  Three  Kp  tch-^.  What  is  meant  by  the  Six  Classics  ?  They  are 
the  ancient  works  that  have  come  down  t*^*  us  from  the  remotest  antiquity; 
namely,  thi.-  Hook  of  T^hanees,  the  H«K^>k  of  C?hronicles,  the  Book  of  Odes, 
the  Sj>riiii:  Jirid  Autumn  AnriaU,  the  Book  of  Rites,  and  the  liook  on  Music. 
These  work>  ireat  of  the  proirre->  of  civili/alion  from  the  remotest  antiquity 
to  the  accession  of  the  llou'.e>  of  Tany  an«l  Vu,  and  also  of  the  achieve- 
ments of  those  [>ersons  ulio  were  chietlv  in-^trunicntal  in  bringing  about  this 
imprc>vemeiit.  But  what  part  did  Confucius  [)lav  in  the  elevation  of  the 
Chinex!  race  ?  The  Book  of  Chronicles  is  an  historical  record  of  the 
achievenK.Mils  <»f  ancient  rulers ;  but  the  historical  records  of  ancient  rulers 
<lid  not  begin  with  the  accession  of  the  Ib)Uses  of  Tanvj  and  Vu.  It  was 
Confucius  who  revised  the  historical  records  of  China  by  rejecting  all  that 
portion  which  treated  of  events  that  took  place  before  the  accession  of  the 
Ibmses  of  Tang  and  N'u,  so  as  to  begin  his  revised  Book  of  Chronicles  with 
the  ac(rs>ion  of  the  Houses  ui  Tang  and  N'u,  his  j)urpose  for  so  doing  being 
to  inculcate  |>eaceful  relinquishment  of  power  as  the  culmination  of  kingly 
virtue.  Uii  the  other  han<l,  the  Spring  and  Autumn  .\nnals  is  an  historical 
record  of  tin*  l)uchv  of  \a\  ;  but  llie  hist<-»rical  rec<jrds  of  that  duchy  did  not 
begin  with  the  I)uke  of  N'in.  It  was  in  the  time  of  the  Duke  of  Vin  that 
the  reigning  monarc  h  of  the  Chau  Dynastv  removed  the  seat  of  government 
to  the  Kast.  From  that  esent  may  be  traced  the  decline  of  power  of  the 
central  government  and  the  gradual  usurpation  of  authority  by  the  nobility. 

The  jmrpose  «»!  Confucius,  therefore,  in  commencing  his  Sj)ring  and  Autumn 
.Annals  with  the  succession  of  the  Duke  of  N'in  was  to  bestow  approval  and 
censure  upon  the  chief  actors  of  the  period  with  an  even  hand,  and  empha* 
si/«-  obedience  to  rightful  sovereign  and  resistance  to  usur[)ers  as  the  proper 
measure  of  the  subject's  duty.  The  Book  of  Odes  may  be  considered  as  a 
kind  of  historical  rec<»rd.  The  odes  that  aj)pcared  in  the  course  of  the  Shang 
and  Chau  Dynasties  once  amounted  to  over  three  hundred.  Confucius, 
however,  selected  only  three  hundred,  and  these  owe  their  preservation  to 
hiv  sanction  aiid  authority.  In  them  we  can  easilv  detect  the  various  influ- 
ences that  were  instrumental  in  hringing  about  the  periodical  growth  and 
deca\  ol  civilization.  As  for  the  liook  of  Changes,  the  dhigrams  were  fur- 
nished bv  Kuh  si.  the  classical  text  by  Wen  Wang  and  the  Duke  of  Chau, 
and    the   notes   by  Ci»nfucius.      The    Book   (»f   Kites.  N\hich   dates   from  the 

rinee  I'pochs,  <u\es  its  preservation  to  C(»nfucius  tjuoting  from  it  in  his 
leaclum;,  .md  his  ilisciples  settim^  down  his  words.     Of  the  last  two  works. 
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the  former  treats  of  the  cardinal  principles  of  human  societv  -sovereigns 
should  be  treated  as  sovereigns,  subjects  as  subjects,  parents  as  parents, 
children  as  children,  elder  brothers  as  el<ier  brothers,  younger  brothers  as 
younger  brothers,  husbands  as  hus])ands,  wive>  as  wives,  the  virtuous  as  the- 
virtuous,  kindred  as  kindred,  the  aged  as  the  aged,  the  voung  as  the  yt)ung 
— from  the  standpoint  of  natural  reason  which  lies  at  the  foundation  of  edu- 
cation. The  latter  treats  of  the  same  principles  from  the  standpoint  of 
social  re(|uirements  which  demands  the  restraint  of  passions,  and  puts  forth 
the  above-mentioned  maxims  as  an  epitome  of  man's  dutv  to  man. 

By  bequeathing  the  ".Six  Classic^"  to  posterity.  Confucius  j>ractically 
concentrated  in  himself  the  wisdom  of  the  ancients  -  a  wisd<jm  as  compre- 
hensive as  heaven  and  earth  in  its  beneficence;  a  wisdom  as  >plendid  as  the 
combined  effect  of  the  sun  and  mo<jn  ;  a  wisdom  as  invariable  as  the  succes- 
sion of  the  seasons;  a  wisdom  so  i)enetraling  as  to  be  able  to  distinguish 
good  and  evil  with  the  unerring  judgment  of  spirits.  lie  has  thus  given  an 
example  to  all  ages,  and  established  the  standard  of  moral  excellence. 
Chinese  civilization  would  have  suffered  an  irre|>arable  check,  if  Confucius 
had  never  been  born.  P'or  after  the  death  of  Confucius,  the  occupant  of  the 
throne,  who  belonged  to  the  House  of  Tsin,  attempted  to  blot  (;ut  all  knowl- 
edge of  antic|uity  from  the  land  by  consii,'ning  all  book>  found  to  the  flames. 
It  was  due  to  the  veneration  in  which  Confucius  was  hehl  that  his  followers 
took  the  pains  to  commit  to  memory  the  various  productions  that  had  the 
sanction  of  his  authority,  and  preferred  death  to  the  renunciation  of  his 
teaching.  They  succeeded  in  rescuing  from  destructi«)n  a  hundredth  part  of 
the  ancient  writings.  The  wisdc^m  of  the  ancients  thus  came  out  of  the 
dark  age  of  oppression  like  the  reappearance  of  the  suu  or  moon  after  an 
eclipse,  or  the  return  of  the  raging  waters  to  their  proper  channels  after  a 
great  flood.  In  this  way  the  shining  examples  of  the  |>a>t  have  been  pre- 
served to  rulers  in  after  ages  for  their  instruction  an«l  support. 

It  is  then  due  to  the  unsatisfied  ambition  and  pitvinu'  heart  of  Confucius 
that  we  have  this  day  the  means  of  measuring  heaven  and  earth,  vast  as 
they  are,  and  of  uniting  the  ancient  and  modern  eras,  though  separated  bv 
great  distance  of  time.  In  order  to  appreciate  the  wisdom  of  Confucius, 
we  must  view  it  as  a  wisdom  running  through  the  ancient  and  modern  civil- 
izations. In  order  to  conceive  ot  the  service  of  Confucius  to  mankind,  we 
can  only  compare  it  to  that  tjf  heaven  and  earth.  Fur  bv  following  the 
directions  he  has  pointed  out.  a  sovereign  can  become  just  such  a  sovereign 
as  Yao  or  Shun,  and  a  subject  can  bt-come  just  such  a  subject  as  the  sub- 
jects of  Yao  and  .Shun.     Such  are  the  tangible  results  of  his  teaching. 

Take  away  the  stars  and  |)lanet>  and  the  milkv  wav,  and  you  have 
nothing  to  say  about  the  universe.  I'.ut  tlie  stars  and  planets  and  the  milkv 
way  are  only  the  dregs  of  finitf  ^paie.  lake  awas  the  lisets,  plains,  moun- 
tains and  plateaus,  and  \ou  have  uotliini^  t<»  sav  ab<»ul  the  e.irtli.  lUit  the 
rivers,  plains,  mountains  and  plateaus  are  but  the  surface  of  the  terrestrial 
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sphere.  Other  master  minds  were  only  the  representatives  of  the  wisdom 
of  the  age  to  which  they  beUmged;  but  Confucius  concentrated  in  himself 
the  quintessence  of  them  all.  Literary  productions  of  all  kinds  may  serve 
as  a  means  of  enlightening  the  age,  but  all  literary  productions  are  chaff 
when  compared  with  the  classics. 

From  the  dawn  of  Chinese  civilization  down  to  the  present  day  sixty 
centuries  have  rolled  by.  During  this  long  peri(»d  men  (»f  transcendent 
wisdom  have  appeared  by  the  hundred,  men  of  genius  by  the  thousand,  men 
of  intelligence  and  ability  by  tens  and  hundreds  of  thousands.  Some  have 
attained  to  the  highest  posts  in  the  state,  and  others  have  been  founders  of 
philosophical  systems.  Take  the  wiNdom  of  any  one  of  them  as  true  wis- 
dom and  his  virtues  as  true  virtues,  and  even  carry  his  <loctrines  to  their 
legitimate  conclusions,  though  diametrically  opposite  they  may  be  to  those 
reached  by  others.  Still  some  good  would  doubtless  accrue  to  future  gene- 
rations, and  some  benefits  spread  into  distant  lands.  What,  then,  caused 
the  Chinese  to  choose  from  among  all  the  master  minds  of  ancient  and 
modern  times  Confucius,  who  was  l>ut  a  private  indiviilual,  and  with  rme 
voice  acknowledge  him  as  tlieir  most  venerated  teacher,  ami  base  their  sys- 
tem of  educatitm  entirely  on  the  lines  laid  down  by  him  in  his  Spring  and 
Autumn  Annals.  Hook  of  Rites,  Hook  on  Music,  H«)ok  of  Changes,  Book 
of  Chronicles,  and  Hook  of  ( )des  ? 

In  point  of  wisdom  and  virtue,  the  Knij>eror  Kantf-si  can  be  numbered 
with  the  three  Wangs  and  the  five  Tis.  Why  is  it  that  Confucius  alone 
should  l)e  able  to  obtain  recognition  as  the  preeminent  example  for  all  ages 
to  follow  ?  And  why  is  it  that  his  teachings  should  have  such  a  hoUl  upon 
the  Chinese  people  as  to  liecoine  absolutely  fixed  in  their  hearts  ?  It 
is  worth  while  to  give  to  these  matters  a  few  moments  of  profound  reflec- 
tion. 

THK  LAWS  OF  NATl'RK. 

**The  finite,"  says  C(mfucius  in  his  notes  to  the  Hook  of  Changes, 
**  gave  birth  to  two  essential  forms."  Again  he  says,  "The  universe  owed 
its  existence  to  the  active  and  passive  principles  of  nature."  The  two  essen- 
tial forms  are  the  active  and  passive  principles  «il  nature.  The  passive 
principle  denotes  the  substantive  element  of  matter ;  and  the  active  principle, 
the  ethereal  element,  l^ndifferentiated  matter  that  once  filled  all  space  in 
a  chaotic  state,  without  distinction  of  substantive  and  ethereal  elements,  but 
having  all  the  vital  power  within  itself,  is  what  is  meant  by  the  finite.  When 
the  primitive  substance  passed  from  a  rarefied  to  a  condensed  stale,  one  por- 
tion became  sensible,  which  we  call  objects,  anil  the  other  portion  became 
insensible,  which  we  call  the  heavens.  The  insensible  produce  the  sensible 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  substance.  The  sun.  the  mo»)n,  the  stars, 
and  the  earth,  which  revolve  in  ethereal  space,  all  belonv*  to  the  passiNc  prin- 
ciple of  nature,  because  thev  are  sensible  objects  having'  substance.      I'heir 
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sulislain  «•  ill  ii:^  rairiird  .-.lutf,  niwi:  <liffii.se'l  itself  throughout  finite  space, 
:Lfifl  wah  not  'li>itifigijish;it>i(f  from  the  heavens. 

I  h<'  primitive  siih.staii<;r  Ix'ffire  its  condensation  was  not  distinguishable 
into  a  light  and  a  h«-avv  portion,  aiiil  all  ethereal  space  was  rendered  turbid 
and  (haolit-  iheirhy.  Aft<r  the  primitive  substance  ha<l  separated  into  a 
light  and  hravv  portion,  ail  clhert'al  space  became  at  once  clear  and  pure. 
After  th<'  sepai.itidii  of  the  primitive  substance  into  a  light  and  a  heavy  |>or- 
liuii,  thuiigh  different  objects  remained  sus[)ended  in  space,  the  objects  and 
the  in-aveiis  ha<l  indeed  become  distinct  from  each  other.  This  is  what  is 
meant  by  the  two  j'sscntial  fnim.>.  At  first  matter  was  without  form.  But 
alter  becuminif  differentiated,  it  assumed  distinct  forms.  I  fence  the  ap|>ear- 
iirice  «d  two  <"ssential  forms  was  tlie  first  step  in  tlie  evolution  of  matter. 

In  the  JM-^inning  the  primii)le  of  tin-  diffuse<l  itself  throughout  the  uni- 
veise,  in  Its  latent  slate.  It  manifested  itself  oidv  when  it  came  in  contact 
with  the  sun.  l,ikewis<'  the  |)iiiiciple  of  water  diffused  itself  in  its  latent 
slate  thioukihont  the  universe.  It  assumed  a  linuid  form  onlv  when  it  came 
in  contact  with  the  earth.  Theeaitij  i>  a  conglomeration  of  objects,  and  the 
mothei  of  all  lliim^.s.  When  it  is  acle<l  upon  bv  moisture  anti  the  heat  of  the 
sun,  It  uiuleii'oes  a  .soit  of  lermentali«in  like  ilough  when  acted  upon  byveast, 
so  that  whalevei  lia.s  the  pnnci|>le  of  life  within  itself,  under  the  double 
influence  of  hiMt  and  moi>tine,  cannot  but  sprint,'  ftuth  into  being.  Still, 
iioni  the  b^l^lnnin^  of  the  universe  to  the  time  when  the  first  spark  of  life 
appeaietl  «in  the  eailh,  it  is  impo>sible  l«)  del«Minine  the  length  of  time  in 
veais. 

"When  hc.iNcn  and  eaith/'>.i\>  the  IJook  t)n  Music.  "  act  and  re-act 
upon  ea*  li  ollu-i.  aiul  the  .iciive  and  p.is>i\e  piinciples  f>f  nature  come 
tocethei.  It  In  ilu-  most  l.ivoiable  lime  tor  ihe  reproducti«)n  t>f  all  things,  as 
then  the  piopci  vonditu»n>  pic-^cni  lhcm>cUe>  \or  vegetation  to  reach  a  lux- 
uiiant  mowili.  toi  buds  and  N|n,.ut>  to  >tail  toilh.  for  birds  of  the  air  to 
beconie  lull  tledvicxl.  toj  .inim.iI>  to  put  tonli  tluii  lioin>,  and  fv)r  hilnrrnating 
iuM'cls  tv»  slM  ihemseUcN.  ■  Wc  iu.!i:e  tli.it  the  tM>l  \ei;elation  ctnering  the 
sin  lace  »•!  the  e.iiili  must  li.iw  l«ccn  ot  the  ispe  of  iiclien.s  and  nu)sses.  Next 
V  ame  IumIvs  and  liees.  \shoibs  ot  a.\  kinds  ^rew  and  died  d«>wn  every  year, 
.uid  ttecs  .ii  all  kiuvis  put  iMtli  \\\v\\  ie.ucs.iiivl  siiCvl  iliem  from  year  to  year. 
\c<ei.il!\'n  <'.uh,a'.'\  Ivc  niu  vicuse  and  I.iMiti.int.  an-l  to'.me«l  a  .sort  of  pr\>- 
lcxt:\c  vvNcnv:  .»\c;  i)'v-  ea:*.!i.  wl'.'.vh  svtnvI  \.^  v;at'KT  :!io  moi>ture  of  the 
v.iit'i  ml  r'N-  !".c.i!  ,<»  t!  c  s;;;i  .ni.-  .'j-.e  p.avi'  ''•^  :'m:  those  iw..  elements  could 
u:  ml  -v-  .iv*.  •.:|ve.  ca.^  v'tln-:  I  "c  i  >^cv.v\  s  .  •  \\\^  heaven.^  and  the  earth 
wv-!v-  •.■•.-.s  k;  i'J'v'c.-  t.>»:.-;'v'.  •:•  ^r:c  ;\.uo.  .ir.  !  a::c'  li'.e  lap^e  .'t  vears  nature 
s-.-.K . /,■  i.  •    r  v\v  ;, '  -'^  ♦  •.    -  :r...-N  vC*M-.!:  j'  v'..:.*.n  '  \  a  process  similar 

!.»  •  M*.    'x  w'-  v'"  '.V..-.  :\    X  .v. ;.••>■  .  ' ""  •."  .V..I"  !  '-TMilx  transfi»rnieti 

'. '■  ■^.'  '.'■■  ■.'••..'■»    "■.        \  •■ ..    -. ,■  > 

^    ^^   ' "  >   "  i  V.  ■    "•    ■'•  •. '^    ;•  ; .      .    .    .--  ...    •!■■*:    -.  -  :v;c\    .:rc   nake»i. 
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sisting  of  soft-bodied  creatures  that  fly  and  move,  are  too  numerous  to  be 
counted.  Man  is  only  a  species  of  naked  animals.  In  the  beginning  the 
heavens  and  the  earth  could  act  upon  each  other  only  after  they  had  become 
separate  entities.  The  earth  began  to  produce  living  things  only  when  it 
could  react  upon  the  influences  of  the  heavens.  Afterwards  things  began  to 
act  upon  one  another,  and  the  influences  of  the  heavens  and  the  earth  at  the 
same  time  acted  upon  them.  Then  things  began  to  produce  things,  each 
after  its  kind.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  all  things  have  their  origin  in  the 
earth,  and  the  earth  in  turn  receives  the  influences  of  the  heavens  in  order  to 
help  forward  the  progress  of  life  upon  the  earth.  This  is  the  uniform  work- 
ing of  nature's  laws.  Thus  nature  is  instrumental  in  giving  a  beginning  to 
all  things.  All  things  have  a  beginning,  but  nature  has  no  beginning.  The 
earth  enables  all  things  to  attain  their  ends.  All  things  come  to  an  end,  but 
nature  has  no  end. 

The  earth  is  only  a  material  body.  It  enables  the  heavens  to  revolve, 
and  revolves  itself  in  space.  There  must  be  innumerable  bodies  similar  to 
the  earth.  The  sun,  moon  and  stars  are  among  the  larger  bodies  that  are 
visible.  The  sun,  the  moon,  the  stars,  and  the  earth  all  revolve  around  one 
another  in  space  without  ceasing,  and  move  in  their  several  orbits  without 
perceptible  irregularity.  The  laws  of  nature  work  with  great  uniformity. 
Who  can  fully  appreciate  the  power  and  intelligent  purpose  that  are  mani- 
fested in  nature's  operations  ? 

In  the  beginning  all  things  passed  from  a  rarefied  to  a  condensed  state, 
and  came  into  existence  out  of  nothing.  Nature  makes  use  of  these  raw 
materials,  and  shows  tlieir  adaptation  to  various  economical  purposes. 
Nature,  indeed,  is  ever  restless.  Even  if  the  order  of  things  were  reversed, 
and  all  things  were  to  pass  from  a  condensed  to  a  rarefied  state,  and  from 
existence  to  utter  annihilation,  nature  in  this  case  would  still  show  its  untir- 
ing energy  in  the  work  of  reducing  all  things  to  a  homogeneous  mass,  and 
in  the  adaptation  of  means  to  the  end  in  view.  Who,  then,  can  appreciate 
the  scope  and  infinite  slowness  of  all  nature's  operations  ?  Such  are  the 
laws  of  nature. 

One  can  no  more  leave  the  surface  of  the  earth,  than  the  earth  can  go 
beyond  the  limits  of  space.  Being  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  one  is  in  fact 
in  the  midst  of  celestial  space.  From  the  place  where  one  stands  to  the 
farthest  point  a  telescope  can  reach,  there  is  not  a  spot  that  is  not  filled  with 
sj)ace.  Where  space  is,  there  is  heaven.  As  space  surrounds  a  man  on  all 
sides,  so  does  heaven.  There  is  not  a  thought  that  flashes  across  a  man's 
mind,  but  heaven  knows  it  as  soon  as  he.  though  even  his  wife  does  not 
know  it,  however  near  she  mav  be.  On  this  account  a  wise  man  strives  to 
gain  such  a  mastery  over  himself  that  even  in  his  private  cell  or  under  his 
bed-coverings  he  may  conduct  himself  with  the  same  regard  for  propriety  as 
when  he  appears  before  a  large  audience  in  a  public  hall.  The  reason  is 
that  the   life-sustaining  principle  of   man  is  so  intimately  connected  with 
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the  life-sustaining  principle  of  nature,  that  as  long  as  the  connection  is 
unbroken  he  remains  alive,  l>ut  as  soon  as  the  connection  is  broken  he 
immediately  dies.  It  is  the  unifonn  law  of  nature  that  all  living  things  are 
weak  at  the  beginning  of  life»  grow  from  weakness  to  strength,  pass  from 
strength  to  old  age,  and  then  must  die.  To  live  according  to  the  dictates  of 
nature  is  to  be  contented  in  whatever  situation  one  may  be  placed  without 
l>eing  affected  by  joy  or  fear.  To  help  on  the  work  of  nature  is  simply  to 
administer  the  government  and  diffuse  instruction  in  accordance  with  the 
laws  of  nature,  to  the  end  that  the  instinct  of  every  creature  to  enjoy  life 
may  lie  pro|)er]y  satisfied.  To  use  and  not  abuse  whatever  gifts  one  has 
received  from  nature,  to  do  g(K>d  in  imitation  of  nature,  to  eschew  evil  in 
order  to  satisfy  nature,  are  things  that  >ervc  to  show  one's  fear  for  the  inex- 
orable decrees  of  nature.  This,  then,  is  the  carrying  out  of  nature's  decrees. 
This  is  the  fulfdlment  of  one's  duties.  Hy  carrying  out  this  line  of  study  to 
its  ramifications,  it  is  possible  to  reacli  a  satisfactory  conclusion  in  solving 
the  problems  of  life. 

"What  the  master's  opinions  are,"  says  Tz-Kung,  "concerning  the 
innate  faculties  of  man  and  the  laws  of  nature,  we  have  had  no  opportunity 
of  finding  out."  Among  the  disciples  of  *^.'«»nfucius  who  had  ever  heard 
him  speak  of  the  "great  controliinv*  principle."  were  only  Tsang-Tz  and 
Tz-Kung.  What  is  this  "controlling  principle  ?"  It  is  nothing  else  but  the 
laws  of  nature.  The  laws  of  nature  are  mysterious;  for  this  reas(m  students 
of  nature  are  liable  to  be  misunderstood.  Confucius,  however,  did  not  main- 
tain an  absolute  silence  on  the  innate  faculties  of  ni;>n  and  the  laws  oi 
nature.  His  opini«»ns  on  these  subjects  may  be  found  in  hi.s  notes  to  the 
Hook  of  Changes.  After  the  Cliau  and  T.-^in  l)yna>tie^.  tho.se  that  theorized 
on  these  abstruse  subjects  became  so  numerous  as  to  cause  inextricable  con- 
fusion. To  them  may  be  applied  the  saying  that  men,  though  living  in 
celestial  space,  canmtt  form  a  notion  of  what  .space  is  as  long  as  they  live, 
as  fishes  in  the  water  cannot  form  a  notion  of  what  water  is. 

THE  DOCTRINES  OF  ORTHODOX  SCHOLARS. 

**The  *yu',"  says  the  IJook  of  Riles,  in  the  chapter  on  the  functions  of 
the  Prime  Minister,  "  is  a  person  that  has  won  the  respect  of  the  people  by 
his  sound  learning."  The  Minister  of  Public  Instrucli^^n  was  charged  with 
the  duty  of  selecting  orthodox  scholars  for  teachers.  The  signification  of 
the  word  " yu,"  is  scholar  —  one  who  has  .self-control  enough  to  be  able 
always  to  maintain  a  mild  and  equable  temper,  and  at  the  same  time  devotes 
his  life  to  the  cultivation  of  the  arts  and  .sciences.  He  must  have,  in  other 
words,  such  endowments  and  attainments  as  qualify  him  to  mediate  between 
the  conflicting  interests  of  the  people,  and  at  the  same  time  win  for  him 
their  respect  and  confi«lence.  Confucius  used  to  think  that  the  character- 
istics of  a  typical  "yu  "  were  so  manifold  that  a  complete  analysis  of  them 
could  not  be  given  off-hand,  or  at  one  sitting,  but  must  take  time.      This 
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much  may  be  said  about  the  "yu"  as  he  was  before  the  time  of  Con- 
fucius. 

Confucius,  in  his  leachinij,  holds  up  Vao  and  Slum  as  examf)les  of  per- 
fection, and  Wen  and  \Vu  as  models  of  excellence.  He  prescribes  rules  of 
propriety  for  the  i^uidance  of  sovereigns  and  subjects,  of  j)arents  and  child- 
ren, and  draws  a  line  of  demarcatitin  between  the  spheres  of  husband  and 
wife,  and  between  tho.se  of  the  old  and  the  youni;.  lie  lavs  s|)jcial  stress 
<»n  the  doctrine  of  clearly  tleiined  social  relations  as  the  foundation-stone  of 
his  system.  The  writings  of  the  different  ^chools,  on  this  account,  are 
saturated  with  it. 

Among  the  officers  of  the  government  during  the  Chan  Dynasty,  there 
was  one  entitled  "Mastcr-yu."  lUit  it  seems  that  at  that  time  every  one 
could  choose  for  himself  a  profession,  or  trade.  Kvery  profession,  or  trade, 
had  then  a  superintending  officer  to  look  atlcr  its  interests,  and  particular 
families  often  pursued  the  same  profession  or  trad.;  from  father  to  son  for 
generations.  It  will  be  seen  that  not  every  one  de.  ired  to  become  a  '*  vu," 
or  scholar.  During  the  period  of  decline  of  the  Chau  Dvnastv,  the  officers 
of  the  government  failed  to  discharge  properly  the  <luties  of  their  respective 
posts,  and  the  same  trade  or  profession  was  not  usually  handed  down  from 
father  to  son.  Confuciu>,  though  endowed  with  a  sort  of  intuitive  wisdom, 
failed  to  arrive  at  a  high  station  in  the  state,  an«l  therefore  had  no  oppor- 
tunity to  carry  out  his  own  theories  of  government.  Accordingly  he  devoted 
himself  to  study  and  c(jnlemplation,  an<l  recommended  a  similar  course  of 
life  to  posterity.  <  hi  this  account,  students  have  ever  held  him  in  reverence 
as  the  universally  recognized  father  of  learning.  What  «lo  we  mean  bv  say- 
ing that  Confucius,  thoukjli  endowed  by  nature  with  intuitive  wisdom,  on 
account  of  his  failure  to  aUain  to  hi^h  posts  in  the  state,  dev(»ted  himself  to 
study,  for  want  of  «)pportunity  to  te>l  his  jfolitieal  theories?  This  <}uestion 
can  best  be  answered  by  Confucius  luniseif  in  his  own  wor(l>  : 

"If  I  were  intrusted  with  the  administration  «if  i)ul)lic  affairs,  the 
reforms  I  should  intnxluce  would  show  good  re>ults  at  the  close  of  a  m<»nth, 
and  would  work  a  comi)lete  change  in  three  years." 

"If  I  were  intrusted  with  power  in  the  state,  I  sh«>uld  turn  to  the  Kastern 
Chau  for  authority." 

**  If  a  prince  governs  under  a  dis|)utcd  title,  his  words  will  not  be 
readily  obevdl  ;  if  his  words  are  not  readily  obeyed,  affairs  will  not  be  prop- 
erly conducted  ;  if  affairs  are  not  properly  conducted,  ceremonies  and  music 
will  not  have  their  intended  influence;  if  ceremonies  and  mu>ic  have  not 
their  inten<led  influence,  justice  will  be  improperly  administered  ;  if  iustiee 
is  improperly  administered,  then  the  peoj)le  will  be  at  a  loss  to  know  what 
to  do." 

*' I  was  not  born  a  man  of  knowledge;  I  am  only  naturally  ^\^^\vk  to 
search  out  the  truth  from  a  love  for  the  wisdom  of  the  aneients." 

**1  am  not  presumptuous  enough  to  set  up  for   a  wise  ami   benevolent 
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man ;  it  can  l)c  said  of  me,  however,  that  I  am  not  weary  in  well-doing,  atyi 

that  I  am  untiring  in  teaching  others." 

"  I  iiave  i;<)ne  all  day  without  food,  and  all  night  without  sleep  in  order 
to  think  ;  I  find  it  unprotitable,  however,  and  look  upon  study  as  prefer- 

al)le." 

"  In  study,  care  >hould  l)e  taken  not  tt>  lose  what  has  already  been 
i^ained,  thouisdi  the  ilesired  resuh  mav  not  yet  be  attained." 

"In  hilliiwiiitr  rather  than  in  setting  examples,  and  in  showing  a  love 
loi  truth  and  fur  anticjuity,  I  fan<y  that  1  can  bear  comparison  with  Lao-Tan 
and  I'unv;  i:hirii." 

"I  cnm|)lain  not  •)f  heaven  nor  find  fault  with  men.  My  aim  is  to  learn 
fnmi  tliing>  below  and  rise  to  thiniis  above.  It  is  heaven  alone  that  truly 
knows  me." 

What  do  we  mean  bv  sayinvr  that  (lonfucius  commends  the  love  of 
study  to  the  favorable  consi(lerati«)n  of  the  world  ■*  In  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion he  says  : 

**  ICven  in  a  comnumity  consisting  of  «)nlv  ten  houses,  among  the  inhab- 
itants tlurreot  it  cannot  be  but  there  are  imlividuals  whose  sincerity  of  pur- 
pose and  hue  of  truth  are  etpiai  to  mine;  l)ut  it  is  impossible  that  any  of 
them  can  show  a  ureatcr  love  tor  study  than  I.*' 

"I  irive  in^^lru^•lions  with-iut  respect  of  persons." 

'•  I  liave  iifvci  ili.tiiMt'i  to  in>truil  e\en  those  who  have  come  to  me  with 
onlv  a  small  tribute  "'f  ifuMriJ  to  .sli'»w  tluii-  earnttst  desire  to  learn." 

"I  make  it  a  pr;i»lici'  n<»t  to  op«.-n  tin-  understanding  of  those  who  man- 
ifest no  zeal,  nor  to  cleu  tiie  doubts  of  tlio>(.:  wlio  do  not  appreciate  their 
own  confu'^ioM  tA  ilioiiLjIit,  11  1  point  out  one  corn<'r  to  anvone  who  does 
not  knou  how  to  ai)pl\  tlii-^  kuowledgi-  to  the  oilu-r  three  corners,  I  will  not 
repeat  wh.it   I  have  said." 

*'  riiere  is  a  saving  anji>ng  the  pi'ople  I'f  the  South  to  the  effect  that  a 
man  who  has  no  patience  i>  not  lit  to  bt-  a  prie>l  or  .i  piivsician." 

**lf  there  is  anv  virtue  th;it  1  h;ivv  not  praiticed:  if  there  is  any  study 
tli;\t  I  have  ni)t  ma^tcn-'l  ;  il  there  i.-,  .mv  iis^lite<»us  coui>e  of  action,  which  I 
iiiiM'  known  but  ma  been  able  to  pui>ue;  if  there  is  any  fault  which  I  have 
not  been  able  to  eturei  t  ;     these  things  are  the  cause  of  my  sorrow." 

'•  riie  l"\e  of  lium.mitv,  not  temj)ere«l  with  tlic  htse  of  stu«lv,  is  blind  as 
lo  itx  |,n,|i^hne>s  :  the  lo\e  of  knowledge,  not  tenip're«l  with  the  love  of 
>tiiilv,  is  blinil  as  to  its  <:aprieiousness ;  the  love  «)f  truth,  not  temj)ered  with 
tlu-  love  of  sludv.  i>  blin«l  as  to  its  miscliievousnes-N ;  the  love  of  directness, 
not  tempered  with  the  love  of  studv,  is  blind  as  to  its  uncluiritableness ;  the 
loM*  of  courage,  not  tempered  with  the  love  of  stu«ly.  is  blind  as  to  its  rel)el- 
liou>ness;  the  l«»ve  of  t'lrmnes.'..  not  tempered  with  the  love  of  study,  is  blind 
as  to  its  venluresomenes>." 

*•  Tho-e  who  panjper  their  bodies  all  «lav  without  making  the  least 
•ittempt  tu  exeri:ise  their  mind.s  are  hard  charade r>.'' 
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Since  Confucius  attached  so  much  importance  to  the  love  of  studv, 
what  were  the  subjects  of  his  study  ?  He  devoted  himself  to  the  Study  of 
man's  relations  to  society.  In  his  teaching,  he  directed  his  attention  to 
four  things,  namely:  refinement,  proper  conduct,  sincerity  and  truth,  all 
having  important  hearing  on  man's  relation  to  society. 

Since  "yu"  signifies  a  scholar,  it  is  evident  that  those  who  do  not  love 
study  cannot  lay  claim  to  the  title  of  "  yu."  The  "  yu^*  -ol  the  old  school,  it 
is  said,  regarded  the  "  six  liberal  arts  "  as  the  sum  and  substance  of  his  learn* 
ing.  The  literature  on  the  six  liberal  arts  was  so  extensive  that  works  and 
treatises  on  the  subject  could  be  numbered  by  thousands  and  tens  of  thous- 
ands. It  would  have  occupied  the  lifetime  of  a  great  many  men  to  exhaust 
the  various  branches  of  the  study,  and  a  great  many  years  of  a  man*s  life  to 
make  practical  application  of  this  vast  amount  of  knowledge.  At  that  time 
strange  theories  and  doctrines  were  clamoring  for  recognition,  and  every  one 
was  .<ieeking  a  royal  road  to  success  and  fame.  The  age  showed  an  utter 
want  of  the  love  of  study. 

The  scholars  of  the  period,  recognizing  the  fact,  refused  to  submit  to 
the  tendencv  of  the  times.  Accordinglv  men  of  virtue  and  intellect  from  all 
quarters  of  the  country  Hocked  to  tlie  feet  of  Confucius,  to  the  number  of 
three  thousand.  Among  these  were  only  seventy-two  who  had  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  six  liberal  arts.  Ven-tz  alone  went  among  his  fellow-dis- 
ciples as  a  man  of  preeminently  studious  hal)its.  To  Tsang-tz  and  Tz-kung 
was  communicated  a  knowledge  of  the  great  "controlling  principle."  The 
actions  and  words  of  Confucius  were  jotted  down  by  his  disciples  at  the 
time,  and  the  materials  thus  collected  form  the  book  of  "  Lun-yu."  Tsang-tz 
took  notes  of  what  Confucius  said  about  filial  duties,  and  compiled  the 
treatise  on  "Filial  Duties."  In  after  ages  the  Book  of  Changes,  the  Book  of 
Chronicles,  the  Hook  of  Odes,  the  Spring  and  Autumn*  Annals,  the  Book  of 
Rites,  the  Book  on  Music  came  to  be  calleil  the  six  classics  by  way  of 
eminence,  and  .sometimes  also  designated  as  the  six  liberal  sciences.  The 
Hook  of  Rites  and  the  Book  of  Music,  are  sometimes  taken  as  forming  but 
one  book  ;  then  the  name  of  Five  Classics  is  given  to  the  above  mentioned 
works.  The  name  of  ".Seven  Classics"  is  also  sometimes  seen  which  is 
applied  to  the  Five  Classics  mentioned,  together  with  the  Analects  of  Confu- 
cius and  the  treatise  on  Filial  Duties.  There  is  not  a  Chinese  youth,  before 
being  admitted  into  the  local  government  school,  but  has  thoroughly  mas 
tered  the  Seven  Classics  together  with  the  Analects  of  Mencius,  and  become 
well-grounded  in  the  principles  set  forth  therein,  thus  rendering  him.self 
perfectly  able  to  meet  the  requirements  of  life. 

Mencius  belonged  to  the  third  generation  of  Confucius'  disciples.  After 
the  Chau  and  Tsin  Dynasties,  there  appeared  a  host  of  eminent  writers,  e«ich 
having  his  own  ther)ries  to  propound.  Some  of  their  works  have  come  down 
to  us,  and  some  have  been  lost.     As  those  men  added  nothinir  new  in  the 
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way  of  tlortrincs  to  what  the  Confucian  scliools  then  already  ha<l,  thevcouhl 
gather  in  hut  a  few  followers. 

Upon  the  aecession  of  tlie  lh»u>e  of  Tsin,  tlie  occupant  of  the  tlirone, 
who  wielded  tlu*  i)ower  of  I  an>,'  and  \Vu  witli  the  characteristic  barbarity  of 
Kieh  and  Tsao,  was  fearful  lest  the  Confucianists  should  animadvert  upon 
the  tyrannous  acts  and  iconoclastic  policies  of  his  reign,  bv  making  compar- 
isons to  his  disadvantage.  He  accordingly  ordered  that  all  the  books  found 
in  his  realm  should  l)e  consigned  to  the  flames,  and  all  the  Confucianists  he 
could  lay  hands  on  be  buried  alive  so  as  to  silence  their  voice  forever.  Upon 
the  accession  of  the  House  of  Han,  a  grand  research  was  made  for  literary 
remains  of  the  j)ast.  Some  works  which  had  escaped  the  general  destruc- 
tion, owing  to  their  being  hidden  in  the  walls  of  houses,  were  brought  out; 
and  others  were  re-written  by  those  who  ha<l  committed  their  texts  to  mem- 
orv.  Thus  the  six  classics  were  restored  in  some  measure  to  their  original 
form.  The  Hook  of  Changes  was  the  only  work  that  had  come  out  of  the 
general  conflagration  entire,  and  has  come  down  tons  just  as  it  was.  More- 
over, during  the  Han  Dvnastv,  special  officers  were  appointed  to  take  charge 
of  the  department  of  public  instruction.  The  Confucianists  of  the  Han 
Dynasty  mav  be  said  to  have  infused  energy  into  the  doctrinal  system  of 
('onfucius,  and  i^ivcn  it  a  period  of  vigorous  gn»wth.  Still,  the  ofilicial  acts 
of  the  Han  and  Tang  I>viia>tifs  .-sjiow  thai  the  doctrine  of  both  Hwang-ti 
and  Lao-t/.  were  at  the  same  time  (juite  generally  received,  and,  consc- 
tpiently,  affected  the  tiiMugJU  and  teiidcncv  of  those  times.  Now,  Hwang-ti 
was  one  of  the  first  rulers  ()f  tlie  ("hinoe  j)eoj»lr,  and  his  name  is  mentioned 
in  the  Hook  «»f  (.'iiauges  with  the  same  rcsj)ect  as  tiiose  of  Vao  and  Shun. 
Lao-tz  was  a  historiographer  of  the  Cliau  Dvnastv.  To  him  Confucius  once 
applied  for  information  respecting  various  j)oints  of  ceremonial  law. 

During  the  Sung  Dvna>ly,  emin«*nt  Confucianists  aj)peared  in  the  per- 
sons of  Lien,  Loh,  Kwan  and  Min.  Thrcjugh  their  influence,  the  system  of 
doctrines  and  precepts  taught  by  Confucius  shone  forth  like  the  sun  in  the 
lirmanent  of  heaven,  and  other  svstems  had  to  liide  their  <liminished  heads. 
From  that  time  on  all  schoolbovs  have  learned  to  become  followers  of  Con- 
fucius. The  learning  of  the  various  schools  of  Confucian  philosophy  has  for 
its  limits  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  nature,  and  for  its  foundation  the  well- 
defined  principles  that  govern  the  relations  of  man  to  man. 

On  the  whole,  the  learning  of  the  scholars  of  the  Han  Dvnastv  is  char- 
acterized bv  profundity  ami  solitlitv,  and  tiie  learning  of  the  scholars  of  the 
Sung  Dynasty  by  subtlety  and  brilliancy.  The  scholars  of  the  Han  Dynasty, 
owing  to  their  verv  profundity  and  soliditv,  held  to  the  teachings  of  a  single 
school;  the  sch«dars  of  the  Sung  Dvnastv,  on  the  other  hand,  owing  to  their 
very  subtlety  and  brilliancy,  selected  what  was  best  from  all  schools.  Chu-tz 
was  head  and  shoulders  above  other  Confucian  scholars,  and  seemed  to  unite 
in  his  single  person  the  essences  of  them  all.  He  taught  and  expounded  the 
classics,  collected  the  writings  of  the  four  foremost  Confucian  scholars,  and 
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produced  the  work  on  the  Education  of  Youth.  He  practically  exhausted 
the  multifarious  applications  of  the  principles  of  the  six  liberal  arts,  as  well 
as  the  principles  of  the  five  social  relations.  Even  at  the  present  day,  his 
memory  is  held  in  the  highest  honor  and  greatest  veneration.  Toward  the 
close  of  the  Sung  and  Ming  Dynasties  the  learning  of  the  various  schools  of 
Confucian  philosophy  experienced  alternate  periods  of  purity  and  corrupt- 
;ness,  and  consequently  of  progress  and  decline.  On  the  whole,  the  state  of 
the  nation  at  any  particular  period,  whether  peaceful  and  prosperous  or 
wretched  and  unhappy,  usually  corresp!)n(ie(l  with  the  progress  or  decline  of 
Confucian  learning.  On  the  other  hand,  upon  the  purity  or  corruptness  of 
Confucian  learning  depended  the  prosperity  or  decay  of  the  nation.  As  long 
as  the  system  of  learning  was  pure,  the  system  of  administration  was  pure 
also;  so  the  learning  of  the  different  schools  contributed  to  the  effective 
administration  of  the  government.  But  as  long  as  the  system  of  learning 
was  corrupt,  the  system  of  administration  was  corrupt ;  so  the  learning  of  the 
different  schools,  by  reason  of  its  resting  on  no  solid  foundation,  could  con- 
tribute nothing  to  the  advancement  of  civilization.  On  this  account,  when- 
ever the  signs  of  the  times  indicated  peace  and  prosperity,  there  always 
appeared  some  statesman  who  distinguished  himself  by  rendering  good  ser\'- 
ices  to  the  cause  ot  Confucianism.  Whenever  the  signs  of  the  times  indicated 
confusion  and  decay,  there  always  appeared  some  politician  who  made  no 
scruple  of  oJifending  against  the  doctrines  and  precepts  of  Confucius.  The 
difference  between  rendering  a  service  and  committing  an  offense  against  the 
cause  of  Confucianism  is  simply  the  difference  between  the  compliance  and 
non-compliance  with  the  principles  of  the  five  social  relations.  It  is  not  at 
all  strange,  then,  that  scholars  should  devote  themselves  to  the  study  of  the 
doctrines  and  precepts  of  Confucius. 

The  wise  rulers  that  have  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  the  present  Dynasty 
are  princes  possessing  intellectual  endowments  of  the  highest  order.  Thev, 
too,  think  it  essential  to  advance  in  knowledge  step  by  step,  from  the  very 
rudiments,  by  pursuing  a  systematic  course  of  study.  In  this  way  their 
natural  endowments  and  acquired  attainments  are  made  to  supplement  each 
other.  The  Emperor,  Kang-si,  in  his  special  instructions  to  his  officers  and 
to  the  people,  took  for  his  first  theme,  "Giving  weight  to  filial  piety  and 
brotherly  love,  with  a  view  to  emphasize  the  importance  of  the  social  rela- 
tions." On  another  occasion  he  took  for  his  theme  "  Suppressing  heretical 
doctrines  with  a  view  to  uphold  the  system  of  orthodox  learning."  Among 
the  titles  he  gave  to  various  officers  of  the  government  mav  be  mentioned 
"Supreme  Instructor,"  "Grand  Doctor  of  Arts,"  "Supreme  Tutor," 
"Supreme  Guardian."  He  gave  to  the  Provincial  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion the  title  of  "  Superintendent  of  Learning." 

The  schools  in  China  are  divided  into  several  grades.  There  are  family 
schools,  national  academies,  endowed  institutions  of  learning.  The  differ- 
ent departments,  prefectures,  and  districts  have  their  respective  schools,  the 
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general  name  fur  them  all  bcinkj  (.'onfiKi.iii  >(:ln»!)ls.  Hut  what  i.s  tlic  coui>e 
of  study  pursued  in  these  sch(».)l>  ?  Literature  and  art  are  considered  merely 
as  adjuncts,  and  the  expositit>n  of  social  duties  is  the  fundamental  thing. 
Thus,  from  the  upper  classes  to  the  lower,  there  is  not  a  dav  in  which  the 
observance  of  social  duties  is  not  inculcated.  .Vccordinglv  everv  Confucian 
school  consists  of  a  shrine  for  the  worship  of  Confucius,  hearintj  the  words 
"Ta  Ching,"  (which  is,  heing  interpreted,  **C»rcat  Completeness  ")  and  a 
hall  for  the  assembling  of  students,  bearing  the  words  **  Ming  l.un,"  (which 
is,  being  interpreted,  '*  Exposition  of  Social  Duties.") 

HKIKRODOX    DOCTRINKS. 

"Attack  heterodox  doctrines,"'  savs  Confucius.  "«»i)  account  of  the  mis- 
chief they  do."  For  purposes  of  self-improvement  it  is  essential  that  we 
should  specialize  our  studies.  "rho.>eN\ho  aL^rec  witii  us  are  not  for  this 
reason  right ;  those  who  differ  with  us  are  not  for  this  reason  wrong."  is  also 
one  of  Confucius'  savings.  'I'lie  object  of  studv  is  to  iin'in  a  breatlth  of 
view  and  a  liberality  of  spirit  which  eliminates  self  from  all  calculations. 
We  all  learn  from  others.  In  the  realm  of  human  knowledge,  what  does 
not  admit  of  a  difference  of  opinion  can  be  summed  up  in  the  doctrines  of 
the  "three  mainstays"  and  «»f  the  "live  relatit)ns"  of  human  societv.  ICxcept 
these,  every  one  is  free  t(j  follow  his  own  predilecti«»ns  in  the  choice  of  a 
profession,  and  cannot  be  dratjooned  into  any  sort  of  uniformity.  There 
is  no  harm  in  the  lack  of  uniformity.  The  dvnastv  of  Chau  established 
three  hundred  and  sixtv  governmental  offices.  I-.ach  trade  and  pr(»fession 
had  an  official  overseer  in  h^ok  after  its  interests,  and  the  same  tra<le  or  jiro- 
fession  was  handed  down  in  the  family,  so  that  the  peculiar  knowledge  and 
skill  belonging  to  each  trade  or  j)rofession  might  be  transmitted  from  father 
to  son  with  greater  hope  of  comj>leteness.  It  wdl  be  seen  that  there  was  no 
uniformity  in  the  choice  of  professions.  After  the  removal  of  the  seat  of 
government  to  the  East,  by  the  monarchs  of  the  (.'hau  dynasty,  the  [)ower  of 
the  central  government  began  to  wane,  and  the  territorial  lords  gradually 
usurped  sovereign  authority.  The  rightful  ottlcers  of  the  state  were  shorn 
of  their  legitimate  functions.  The  various  schools  (^f  philosophy,  with  their 
peculiar  tenets  and  their  peculiar  practices,  swarmed  forth  like  bees  into  the 
political  arena.  The  members  of  the  different  sects,  each  claiming  to  be  the 
special  exponent  of  a  particidar  doctrine,  tilled  the  country  with  wind  and 
noi.se,  in  the  hope  of  tindini^  an  easy  road  to  honor  and  wealth  by  gaining  the 
ear  and  favor  of  some  territorial  lord.  China  had  never  been  before,  nor 
has  been  since,  .such  a  battle-ground  for  contending  hosts  of  conflictinLT  «loc- 
trines.  Upon  the  accession  of  the  House  <jf  Han,  the  historians  of  tho.se 
times  made  a  thoroutrh  examination  of  the  doctrines  and  tenets  which  the 
different  schools  of  the  precedintr  aire  had  taught  an<l  hehl.  They  found 
that  there  were  decades  of  the  ancient  schools  that  still  had  living  expon- 
ents.    Among  them  were   the   Confucian,  Taoist,  Penal,   Legal,  Military, 
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Mi»lu>t,  \  ill  \.ui^.  .ii:-!  A!  .::  ■  -  ,.  -.  1  iir  /t.i!«-.i>  f« ■liijwt-rs  tif  iIk'm; 
M  lii>nl>  iiiiiiiImii  ■:  .i:.-:.t  ..  ;■  w  .;.  !•«  !,\\!:i:  ;l.i  <  oiil.ii  iaii  Si'it«HiI  standini; 
;il  llu"  lu'.nl  "I  ! i.r  ...-!.  I  ':■  :^I.  \.  c  ■':  •  •.iIim  .-  ai.i!  |»r.ul;i;c>  <»f  ihe  schoi)l> 
were  ilittVieiU  ii-in  ■Hf  ;ii.  ■•■.•  r.  •.<.:  jl.trc  w*  ii*  ii.»:k-  tlul  »li»l  nut  treat  the 
*•  tliioc  ni.i:n^!.i\>  ill-..:  r;\L-  '.<,...'.  r.>  ■■:  i. ;;:::. ;n  --. -i  ictv,"  a>  taught  l»v  ihc 
loiiiui.  i.in  S(.li'».'!.  Nv.ii.  :■  -;■■■.".  I:  :;•.:. »l  !•»■  >.i.il.  lii-wcvtr,  lliat  havinij  juM 
t'liuMm-il  tmiii  A  J..  !  ■■  [  .  ..L'.;-  :-.::.■  '  \  ['•■!:;;.  ;i!  » iin\ul>iMns  niiil  (rcqiifiit 
iiMiipatii'ii.-,  tin-  t-'iii'Wi:-  ■  ■'■  <  -lii  .  ..-  V  '■.:li  ii"t  lie  fX|HHtf(l  to  hold  fa>l 
what  w  a>  »h  !:\  III  ■!  :■■  ?'..;•;•  \  vn-  w  -  iinii  -I  aiiti'juitv  in  all  its  puritv. 
Still,  iluir  iiitV.u:iv«-  \\a<  -  ..•.  .::  !:..'.  \:.r  |.::i.irs  ...f  ihe  Tsin  Dvnastv 
entl<M\«»it-(l  ti>  yr!  r.-i  ■■!  :'..<.  r..  ::  ■t!:  :.  .i;  •■:  t:.«M  |»  'Wi-i. 

Attir  ilic  ll.-u-f  .  t  ILi;.  .;  i- ii  :  !  •  :;;-■  lii'onr.  the  Confucian  sch«M>l 
i  anil"  ti'  in«.Iu.K'  a!i  wi;  ■  j't  ;■.  --  ;  •  i-  .!■  w  lia-  txaiiiple  nf  Vao  and  Shun, 
.lilt!  «lui>r  Will  aii'l  W  !  !  ■•  :ia-.:  :u  :,...a!i.l  wli-'  at  the  >ame  lime  acknowl- 
i-ilu:i-d  (unlia  III--  a-  Ml.;-:-,  i  aii.i  :ra.  :.-..:■,  aii-i  lul'i  hi«-  wnnl  in  res|>ect.  Fur 
llii>  riM'Mni.  wliat  liu-  <■■!■.::. i:.i:i  -v ::  ■  ...i^  ;k!i1  .i>  the  jimper  interpretation 
<»t  the  d<»«.ti:iio^  "t  I  ..  "  '..■.(•«■  :;;  \'::\^'.-  -  "  ar.  I  "five  u-latums"  has  Iweome 
tin*  lei'okiiii.vij  ^  iii"ii  ■■•  .I'S":-  \  ::.-!'    .  :.    i.. 

l)uiiMC  t!u-  (,  iiau  an:  >  i:ii  I'.-ii-"  ■  -,  wii'i.  ;iie  piiil«tM»phers  of  rival 
>»  liM. •I's  Wiu-  v\in^  wilii  "Ci  \\\  i  \-!  •;  :  ;  •  ■  '!■  ■:!!■■  i^ain  popular  applause, 
till-  trariiiiii^  "1  ( l.r.:;.i'iia  :'i-^..-:  •  m;.;  •-  w  i\  ,i;:..  (.  !ima.  The  hi^turio- 
v;i  ipliir:il  woik--  ■•!  1  ;i:u  1  \\u\.'..-:.  'ii-  '... '.  :  .:'.  tin-  »v  i  iplures  of  the  lUul- 
dlii^ts  wfu-  l>i.'ii^;!i!  ;n!..«  ■  ::■.  ■  ::  .i\j,  '.' .k  i-.:^:.  ■:  'iu-  I!iiiperor  Ming  of  the 
Man  I»\na>t\.  Ml  I'u-  1'..  i  i'l  -'.i  \v.i.:.lj-  'i.  ii  'axi-  l-cen  translated  from 
tlir  iirii^mal  Miln  (  inu-.^i-.  ::  >!i  '  .  ."  "iim.  •.■  \^:.  t  ■  l!ir  p:i'M-nt  dav,  would 
111!    a    hiiiiJiiiL;    ti'iu    tl.-  ■•    '  ■  .?  ;^.    ;.i:  1    u   ■  ;i  i    niaKr    up   a    l<iad    lieavv 

rni>iii;li  ti»  iMM-i-  .111  i'\  I'  ^ui.-.'..  '^:  ".  •!■«-.  ■  n  \  ^l^■al  *>\  the  methods  of 
olitaiiiiiiv^  M'li.i>r  ti.'iii  rl'.i-.  \\  ••  :.  .  •  :  ':  .\i  i;  •:  a  wi-i-!  ti»  >av  concerniniif 
tlu'  ait>  1>\  \\ii;r'i  llu-  WiM.-.i  >  t.  •  ;  1  :.r  l-ifk  iiitiiK-«i  the  **  Ksoteric 
( "aiioii's '■  iaUi-~  ;:p  tiio  >;:''-u<'  't  !  .•■:.i';  .v.-ir;  >taii'linvi  and  faculties  in 
m'lu'ial,  aiiii  In  paii-.v  il.i;  !\  a''-i!.i>v  .j.i  ;■•  ■i.'-.iini.  What  is  treated  of 
tlu'ii'iu  mas  Ik-  >aii|  t"  i  ■  !  u  ^p.in-i  ;i:  >  pii.  !n«M~i:rv  {•*  what  (.'onfucianists 
lia\e  to  >av  al'iu:l  thi-  ni^^i  m  \!i-'ni'!  t.i.l-..  tu-  -\  >ii.'iiiati/ation  of  knowledge, 
the  r-stahii-^himiit  of  lii^h:  pr.i-.ripU-.,  \\w  ii  ^  titicat  :•  in  i»f  the  heart,  aiul  the 
'liNiiphimiu  "t  m1i.  M"c  -mt.  thv  w  •!.i>  ii-i-i  a:«'  often  taken  in  a  sense 
that  1-.  .ilioc«'tlui  tiiw.  l!.;t  wl'.at  (  ■ -iitiK  Mni^i-.  lia\c  to  sav  ahout  the  regu- 
lation ,.t  tin-  l.muh,  !l\.-  t;-\(''iiTr.i:!!  it  ilu-  nati.wi.  and  the  pacification  of 
till-  W'MJ.i  -<MiiiN  I.'  h.i\i  II  >  V  .'unwtp.i:!  in  the  Ihiddhistic  scriptures. 
Iiiiiim.  ii  a-N  t!u-  r.i.i.iiii^iii-  x.  ; -.ptait--^  avr  <:K-nt  i»n  all  matters  pertaining  to 
thr  i.  I'liI.iii.'M  .1  llu-  la!iiii\.  ilir  L;"\<.'".niiunt  of  the  nation,  and  the  pacitica- 
titni  ..|  tin-  \\. >•'..!,  :;  i-  :M-.p.>>:l'U'.  tiuiiiovi-.  that  there  should  lie  any  con - 
flu  I  iM'twiiii  tin-  i,-arliinv:>  ot  r.avi.li'.a  aiul  the  affairs  of  state.  On  the  other 
liiii.l.  Ilia  oiiu.  h  a^  llu- woii!>  u^-.i  in  tlu-  Ihuldhistii'  scriptures  are  often 
l.il.»-ii  III  .1  --niN,-  tint  In   allov:etlui    luw.  iheie   are  wt»rds   and  expressions. 
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Ihcrcfoic,  thai  scciii  to  liavo  l)fcii  taken  luMlily  from  the  writings  of  (*Iiaii-t/. 
and  C'huang-t/.  <  )ii  this  account,  tlnmgh  the  teachings  of  Buddha  are 
called  heterodox,  an(i  not  accepted  by  the  Confucianisls  as  a  body,  yet  there 
are  Confucianisls  who  are  fascinateii  with  the  mysticism  of  the  ideas  set 
forth.  At  the  present  day,  the  followers  of  Buddha  in  C'hina  are  merely 
priests  living  in  cloisters.  Few  of  them  are  versed  in  the  classical  works  of 
their  religion.  Among  the  heterodox  faiths  in  China,  Buddhism  can, 
doubtless,  muster  the  greatest  number  of  believers. 

Lao  tan,  the  founder  of  Taoism,  was  a  historiographer  of  the  Chan 
Dynasty,  and  a  contemporary  of  Confucius.  His  system  of  philosophy  is 
eclectic,  and  not  original,  being  characterized  by  a  sincere  seeking  after 
truth,  and  by  a  love  for  antifjuity.  The  only  work  of  his  that  is  still  extant  is 
the  treatise  on  Wisdom  and  N'irtue.  It  ct)nsists  of  tive  thousand  words  and 
is  said  to  be  a  compilation  made  by  him  of  the  maxims  of  Ifwang-ti, 
respecting  the  government  of  the  nation  and  the  government  of  the  army. 
The  substance  of  his  teaching  is  that  public  affairs  should  be  administered 
in  a  (juiet  wav  and  with  entire  self-abnegation  on  the  part  of  the  public 
servants,  who,  having  performed  the  recjuired  service,  should  at  once  seek 
retirement.  Taoism  is  commonly  regarded  as  having  derivetl  its  doctrines 
and  prece[)ls  from  Hwang-ti  and  I.ao-tz.  Now,  Hwang-ti  was  a  direct 
ancestor  of  the  \"ao.  who  is  regarded  by  C'onfucianists  as  their  pattern  of 
wisdom  and  virtue.  So  it  seems  tliat  both  ("onfucianism  and  Taoism  may 
be  said  to  have  sprung  from  the  same  source.  On  this  account  a  chronicler 
of  the  Han  Dynasty  remarks  that  Taoism,  which  recognizes  an  ancient  his- 
toriographer as  its  founder,  in  teaching  the  doctrine  of  the  people's  right  to 
rule,  practically  accords  to  \'ao  his  approval  of  his  cho<»sing  a  successor 
from  among  the  j>eople.  Since  the  imitation  of  Vao  and  Shun's  example 
became  the  distinguishing  test  lA  the  Confucian  School,  the  adherents  of 
other  schools  that  flourished  during  the  Han  Dynasty-  such  as  the  Military, 
Penal,  Medical,  Sacerdotal,  Pa[)hian,  Spiritualistic,  .\lchemistic.  Incantation- 
beHeving,  Oracle-believing  schools,  and  the  like — who  claimed  to  have 
derived  their  doctrines  from  Hwang-ti  and  Lao-lz,  and  who  were  not  num- 
erous  enough  to  form  a  school  of  their  own,  and  at  the  same  time  were  not 
alloweil  to  attach  themselves  to  the  Confucian  School,  have  been  lumped 
together  finally  with  the  followers  of  Taoism.  vStill  the  doctrines  and  prac- 
tices of  these  sects  differ  widely  from  the  original  teachings  of  Hwang-ti 
and  Lao-tz.  Since  the  Han  and  Tang  Dynasties  there  have  been  but  few 
propagandists  of  the  doctrines  of  Hwang-ti  and  Lao-lz.  The  living  exponents 
of  Taoi.sm  at  the  present  day  are  an  ignorant  priesthood,  c<jnsisting  of 
temple-tenders  merely.  Though  the  temples  of  the  Taoists  and  the  Bud- 
dhists are  scattered  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  Empire,  yet 
there  are  essential  differences  in  the  course  pursued  by  each  sect  to  gain 
proselytes.  The  so-called  Buddhists  and  Taoists  of  the  present  day  differ 
not  at  all  in  their  training  and  practices  of  priests,  and  are  not,  therefore, 
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:tlli>\v(Mi  to  r«ini(H'tc  at  the  pul>lic  cxaniinatinns  with  the  (\>nfucianis(s.  The 
reason  is,  that  the  (.^)nfuciaiiists  devote  themselves  to  the  study  of  things 
human,  while  the  priests  of  the  two  sects  devote  themselves  to  the  study  of 
things  spiritual. 

What  the  Confucianists  call  things  spiritual  is  nothing  more  than  the 
law  i)(  action  and  reaction,  which  operates  upon  matter  without  suffering 
loss,  and  which  causes  the  seasons  to  come  round  without  deviation.  What 
priests  of  the  two  sects  call  things  spiritual  consist  of  prayers  and  repent- 
ance, which  they  make  use  of  as  a  means  of  practicing  deception  upon  the 
people  by  giving  out  that  they  can  reveal  the  secrets  of  happiness  and  mis- 
ery thereby.  As  a  rule,  they  are  men  given  to  speculations  on  the  invisible 
worhl  of  spirits,  and  neglectful  of  the  re<iuirements  and  duties  of  life. 
For  thi>  reason  they  are  employed  by  public  functit)naries  to  officiate  on 
occasions  ot  public  worship,  and  at  the  same  time  they  are  despised  by  the 
Confuciani>ts  as  the  dregs  of  the  pc»>ple. 

It  may  be  said  in  this  connection  that  there  are  authentic  records 
extant,  placing  the  institution  of  a  priesthood  in  China  as  far  back  as  five 
thousand  years  ago.  In  the  time  of  Ilwang-ti,  \Vu  Pang  and  Wu  Hsien, 
who  were  called  divine  prie>ts,  were  eminent  statesmen,  and  not  common 
men.  In  the  time  of  Siao  llau,  s<in  of  Hwang-ti,  every  family  employed  a 
priot  to  record  the  important  events  that  occurred  in  the  family.  The 
temporal  and  spiritual  affairs  of  the  people  soon  became  so  inextricably 
mixed  thai  mi^f()rtune^  and  (:;jianiilies  n'peate<lly  oveitook  the  community. 
The  F.mperor,  (.'luian  Kuh.  grand><»n  of  Ilwanj^  ti,  compelled  the  priests  to 
return  to  their  proper  functions,  an<l  pr«)hil)ile<l  llu-ni  from  interfering  with 
the  private  affairs  of  the  peopl«\  This  is  the  liist  instance  on  record  of 
priests  practicing  decejitittn  upon  the  comm»»n  pe«)ple,  and  of  a  Chinese 
ruler  making  strenuous  efforts  U>  [)urge  the  country  of  their  influence. 

During  the  (.'hau  dvnasty  there  were  otVicers  of  the  government  who 
bore  the  titles  r,f  Archbi>hop.  ]{i>hop,  Priest  and  Priestess.  The  present 
dvnastv  follows  the  j)ractice  of  the  (.'hau  dvnasty  bv  appointing  special 
oft'icer.s  to  officiate  on  occasions  of  ceremony  such  as  offering  sacrifices  to 
Heaven,  and  worshiping  spirits.  The  liuddhists  an<l  Ta«>ists  have  a  high 
priest  set  over  them  who  exercises  a  general  supervision  over  matters  relat- 
ing to  religious  worship. 

There  is  a  per>«»nage  called  Tien-sz,  Heavenly  Teacher,  wIjo  is  charged 
with  instructing  th(xse  who  make  the  management  of  all  spiritual  concerns 
their  profession.  He  has  the  power  of  controlling  t.'vil  spirits,  and  does  not 
practice  dee«'ption  upon  the  [)eople  bv  making  use  of  the  name  of  false  dei- 
ties. He  is  a  hereditary  nobleman  of  the  third  class.  He  is  privileged  to 
folhiw  the  (iMctrines  ami  practices  of  his  own  faith,  under  the  direction  of 
the  lioard  of  Kites.  As  he  has  nothing  to  do  with  slate  affairs,  he  cannot 
come  into  conflict  with  the  doctrines  and  [»ractices  of  C'onfucianists. 

According  to  the   laws  of  the  empire   Huddhist  priests  and  nuns,  and 
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Taoist  priests  and  nuns  are  all  required  to  pay  proper  respect  to  their 
parents,  to  offer  sacrifices  to  their  ancestors,  to  put  on  mourning  for  their 
relatives  according  to  the  degree  of  relationship  which  they  hold  to  the 
deceased,  in  all  respects  like  the  common  people.  Any  violation  of  these 
provisions  is  liable  to  be  punished  with  a  hundred  lashes,  and  by  being 
remanded  to  a  secular  life.  It  will  be  seen  that  they  are  tolerated  to  folIi>w 
their  practices  without  molestation,  but  not  permitted  to  misuse  this  privi- 
lege in  such  A  manner  as  to  enable  them  to  cast  aside  all  social  re(|uirements 
and  restraints,  and  put  themselves  outside  the  pale  of  the  otablished  doctrines 
and  practices. 

The  Mohammedans  cling  to  their  peculiar  form  of  worship  and  peculiar 
practices  in  China.  There  are  some,  however,  who  conform  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  Confucian  school  and  enter  the  public  service  of  the  govern- 
ment in  various  capacities.  As  for  Zoroastrianism.  even  during  the  Wei 
and  Tsin  Dynasties,  there  were  temples  in  China  dedicated  to  the  worship 
of  fire.  The  followers  of  Zoroaster  came  from  Persia.  Christianity  was 
introduced  into  China  by  the  Nestorians  during  the  Tang  Dvnasty,  A 
tablet  still  exists  with  Chinese  inscriptions  giving  an  account  of  their  labors. 
It  was  not  until  the  ch)se  of  the  Ming  Dynasty  that  the  Chinese  had  an 
oppoitunity  of  examining  the  Scriptures  oil  the  Christians  from  translations 
made  by  Matteo  Ricci  and  other  Je-^uits.  Tlie  Protestant  form  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion  has  only  recently  found  its  way  into  China. 

THE  LAWS  OF  IIUMAMTV. 

"  Man,"  says  Confucius  in  the  Hook  of  Kites,  "is  the  product  of  heaven 
and  earth,  the  union  of  the  active  and  passive  principles,  the  conjunction  of 
Ihc  soul  and  spirit,  and  the  ethereal  essence  of  the  live  elements."  Again  he 
say.s,  **Man  is  the  heart  of  heaven  and  earth,  and  the  nucleus  of  the  five  ele- 
ments, formed  by  assimilating  food,  i)y  distinguishing  sounds,  and  by  the 
action  of  light."  Now,  the  heaven  and  eartii,  the  active  and  passive  princi- 
ples, and  the  soul  and  spirit  are  dualisms  resulting  from  unities.  The  prod- 
uct of  heaven  and  earth,  the  union  of  the  active  and  passive  principles,  the 
conjunction  of  the  soul  and  .spirit,  are  unities  resulting  from  dualisms.  Man, 
being  the  connecting  link  between  unities  and  dualisms,  is  therefore  called 
the  heart  of  heaven  and  earth.  Bv  reason  of  his  being  the  heart  of  heaven 
and  earth,  humanity  is  hi>  natural  faculty  and  love  hi>  ctmtrolling  emoticm. 
"Humanity,"  says  Confucius,  "is  the  characteristic  of  man."  On  this 
account  humanity  stands  at  the  head  of  the  live  faculties,  «»r  innate  (qualities 
of  the  soul,  namely,  humanity,  rectitude,  propriety,  understanding  and  truth- 
fulness. Humanity  must  have  the  social  relations  for  its  sphere  of  action. 
Love  must  begin  at  home. 

What  are  the  social  relations  ?  They  are  sovereign  antl  subject,  parent 
antl  child,  husband  ami  wife,  elder  and  younger  brothers,  and  friends.  These 
are  called  the  live  relations,  or  natural  relations.     As  the  relation  of  husband 
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and  wife  must  h.ive  been  recoj^ni/ed  before  that  of  sovereign  and  subject,  or 
that  of  parent  and  child,  tlie  rehition  of  husl)and  and  wife  is,  iherefure,  the 
first  of  the  social  rehiiions.  Tlie  relation  of  husbantl  an<l  wife  bears  a  cei- 
tain  analogy  to  thatt)f  **  k.ien"  and  "  kiun."  The  word  "kien  "  niav  be  taken 
in  the  sense  of  heaven,  sovereign,  p.iront,  or  husl)and.  As  the  earth  is  sub- 
servient to  heaven,  so  is  the  subject  sub>ervient  to  the  sovereiv,Mi,  the  child  to 
the  parent,  and  the  wife  to  tlie  husband.  Thoe  three  niainstavs  of  the  social 
structure  have  their  origin  in  the  law  of  nature,  and  do  n«jt  owe  their  exist- 
ence to  the  invention  oi  men. 

The  emotions  are  but  the  manifc>tations  of  the  soul's  faculties  when 
acted  upon  by  external  objects.  There  are  seven  emotions,  namely.  j«)V, 
anger,  .^ricf,  fear,  love,  hate,  and  desire.  The  faculties  of  the  soul  derive 
their  origin  frtun  nature,  and  are,  therefore,  called  natural  faculties  ;  the  emo- 
tions emanate  from  man,  and  are,  therefore,  called  human  emotions. 

Ilumanitv  .^ums  up  the  virtues  of  the  five  natural  faculties.  Filial  duty 
lies  at  the  foundation  of  humanitv.  Ihe  sense  of  proprietv  serves  to  regu- 
late the  emotions.  The  recognition  of  the  relation  of  hu.sband  and  wife  is 
the  first  step  in  the  cultivation  and  development  of  humanitv.  The  prin- 
ciples that  (lirect  lunnan  progros  are  sincerity  and  charity,  and  the  prin- 
ciples that  carrv  it  forward  are  devotion  and  honor.  **  I)<>  not  unto  others," 
savs  Confuciu>,  *' whatsoever  ve  would  not  that  others  ^hould  do  unto  vou." 
Again  he  savs:  ".V  nohlc-minded  man  has  four  rule^  to  regulate  his  con- 
duct :  to  serve  ones  parents  in  such  a  manner  as  is  required  of  a  son  ;  to 
serve  one's  >overeign  in  Muh  a  manner  as  is  required  of  a  subject  ;  to  serve 
one's  eMer  brother  in  mu.1i  a  manner  a>>  i.^  ie«juirrd  (jf  a  vounger  brother;  to 
.*iet  an  examph-  <•[  dealing  with  oir-\  friend.s  in  >u«  h  a  manner  as  is  re<|uired 
of  friends."  Tlii.s  succinct  staitinciit  puts  in  a  nut>liell  all  the  refjuirements 
of  sinceritv,  chaiitv,  devolixn  auvl  honor,  in  oilier  words,  of  humanity  itself. 
Therefore  all  natural  virtues  anil  estal)li>hed  doctrine.^  that  relate  to  the 
duties  of  man  in  relation  to  societv,  mu>t  have  their  origin  in  humanity.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  prir.ciple  that  regulates  the  acti(.>n  and  conduct  of  men 
from  beginning  to  end,  can  be  no  other  than  proj)rietv.  What  are  the  rules 
of  propriety  ?  The  ]»o<.k  of  Rites  treats  of  such  as  relate  to  ceremonies  on 
attaining  majoritv,  marriages,  funerals,  sacrifices,  court  receptions,  banquets, 
the  worship  of  heaven,  the  observance  of  stated  feasts,  the  sphere  of  woman, 
and  the  e<lucation  of  vouth.  The  rules  of  propriety  are  based  on  rectitude, 
and  sh(»uld  be  carried  out  with  understanding  so  as  to  show  their  truth,  to 
the  end  that  humanity  mav  appear  in  its  full  splen(h)r.  The  aim  is  to  enable 
the  i\\i:  innate  (jualities  of  the  soul  to  have  full  and  free  jjlav,  and  yet  to 
enable  each  in  its  action  to  promote  the  action  of  the  rest.  If  we  were  to  go 
into  details  on  this  subject,  and  enlarge  on  the  vari<Kis  lines  of  thought  as 
thev  present  them>elves,  we  shouhl  fmd  that  mvriads  of  wonls  and  thousands 
of  {paragraphs  would  not  suttice  ;  for  then  we  should  have  to  deal  with  such 
problems  as  relate  to  the  (jbservati«)n  of  facts,  the  .^^ystematization  of  knowl- 
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edge,  the  establishment  of  right  principles,  the  rectitication  of  the  heart,  the 
disciplining  of  self,  the  regulation  of  the  family,  the  government  of  the 
nation,  and  the  pacification  of  the  world.  If  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the 
methods  of  im[)arting  instruction  to  the  people  in  the  duties  of  private  life, 
such  as  how  to  servo  their  parents,  how  to  worship  their  ancestors,  how  to 
set  hounds  to  the  sphere  of  woman,  and  how  to  train  up  children,  and  also 
for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  methods  adopted  for  imparting  instruction  to 
the  nation  and  to  the  world  hy  means  of  ceremonies,  music,  punishments, 
and  laws,  with  the  view  of  advancing  the  moral  tone  of  society,  of  renewing 
the  vouth  of  the  people,  and  of  securing  the  greatest  good,  we  were  to  go 
into  details,  antl  enlarge  on  all  the  lines  of  thought  that  may  present  them- 
selves, we  should  find  that  myriads  of  words  and  thousands  of  paragraphs 
would  not  suffice.  Such  are  the  elements  of  instruction  and  self-education 
which  Confucianists  consider  as  essential  to  make  man  what  he  ought  to  be. 
Now  man  is  only  a  species  of  naked  animal.  In  primitive  times,  his 
food  was  herbs  and  shrubs,  and  his  drink  was  water  from  flowing  streams. 
There  were  nc^t  many  removes  between  him  and  the  rest  of  the  animated 
creation.  Besides,  he  was  not  furnished  by  nature  with  horns  and  claws, 
for  resisting  the  attacks  and  molestations  of  other  animals,  nor  with  feathers 
or  furs,  as  a  protection  against  heat  and  cold.  Being  obliged  to  face,  alone 
and  helpless,  the  struggle  for  existence,  he  doubtless  at  first  regarded  his 
physical  organization  as  in  some  respects  inferior  to  tluit  of  other  animals. 
At  the  sight  of  birds  of  the  air,  beasts  uf  the  field,  and  every  soft-bodied 
creature  that  lived  in  the  air  or  moved  upon  the  earth  he  was  naturally 
stricken  with  fear,  and  went  so  far  a.>  to  worship  them,  for  the  reason  that 
he  himself  was  helpless,  while  they  had  the  power  to  do  good  or  hann.  To 
circumstances  like  these  may  be  traced  the  origin  of  religious  worship.  It 
was  only  man,  however,  that  nature  ha<l  endowed  with  intelligence.  On 
this  account,  he  could  take  advantage  of  the  useful  properties  of  fire,  by 
molding  metal  into  weapons,  and  fa>hi«)ning  clay  intt>  utensils.  His 
primary  object  was  to  increase  the  comforts  and  remove  the  dangers  of  life. 
In  course  of  time,  he  felt  his  own  superioritv.  anti  apj)ropriated  as  his  own 
the  land  that  had  been  occupied  bv  birds,  beasts,  fishes  and  other  living  creat- 
ures in  common  with  him.  P'urthermore,  he  came  to  eat  their  flesh  and 
sleep  on  their  skins.  Then  he  changed  his  dwelling  place  fiom  rudely-built 
huts  and  natural  caves  to  substantial  houses  ;  and  his  clothing  from  raw  pelts 
and  hides  to  fabrics  of  cloth  and  silk.  He  soon  cultivated 'a  knowledge  of 
the  heaven  and  the  earth,  and  imled  the  nKnements  of  the  sun  and  moon, 
and  the  periodical  recurrence  of  the  seasons.  Tablets  bound  with  leather 
thongs  were  substituted  for  the  strings  and  knots  that  had  been  used  for  the 
recording  <»f  memorable  events.  As  he  passed  from  a  savage  to  a  civilized 
stale,  he  initiated  movements  for  the  education  of  the  rising  generation  by 
deliiiiiiLr  the  relafimis  ami  duties  of  ^ocietv,  and  bv  laving  special  emphasis 
on  the  disei|»liiiinLj  of    self.      Music  was   called    into  re<juisiti«.n    t«>  |)rocIaiin 
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the  virtues  of  mankiinl,  uiul  rules  of  j^ropricty  were  friimetl  to  regulate  the 
conflictin.i<  claims  of  indivuhials  in  llie  inlere.st  of  peace.  Invention  after 
invention,  anil  discovery  after  (li^c^»verv,  l>ecanie  the  propertv  of  the  race, 
and  increased  in  completeness  and  marvel()U>ne>s  with  tiie  lapse  of  vear>. 
Therefore,  man  is  called  the  "nucleus  of  the  live  elements,"  and  "the 
ethereal  essence  of  the  five  elemcnt>  formed  hy  a>similaling  food,  i)v  distin- 
i(uishing  s«)und^,  and  i»v  the  action  of  light."  Herein  lies  the  dignitv  of 
human  nature.  Herein  we  recogni/e  the  chief  characteristic  that  distin- 
guishes man  from  animals. 

The  various  trd)e>  of  feathered,  hairetl.  >caled  or  shelled  animal>.  to  he 
sure,  are  not  entirely  incapahle  ol  em«ttion>.  A>  emotions  are  «)nlv  j)he- 
nomena  of  the  souls  different  f.icullie>,  anim.ds  mav  he  said  to  possess,  to 
a  limited  degree,  faculties  .similar  to  the  f;\eulties  of  m.in.  and  are  not, 
therefore,  entirelv  devoid  «»f  the  puie  e»ente  of  nature.  But  animals  know 
only  their  m(»ther>,  and  not  theii  fatiicr>,  wlx-n  vouul'.  When  thev  have 
reached  maturitv  thev  then  taki-  liu-ii  de|».uture,  or  flv  awav.  cutting  loose 
even  from  their  motluMs.  The  tact  that  animal>  generallv  choose  their 
mates  with  care,  mav  he  c.dled  likewise  the  union  of  the  active  and  passive 
principles  of  nature.  Ihit  some  are  mate<l  htr  life,  and  others  onlv  for  the 
time  being.  The  individuals  of  the  >.ime  species,  a^  a  rule,  congregate  an<l 
commingle  promiscuously.  We  can  recogni/e  some  elements  of  the  rela- 
tions existing  between  friend>  in  such  an  assembling  of  indivi«luals.  liut 
we  cannot  detect  anv  knowK'dge  in  them  *>[  the  relations  of  .SDvereign  and 
subject,  and  of  elder  and  vounger  brothci-^.  IVom  the  beginning  of  the 
creation  the  intelligence  <>f  anim.d.->  ha>  rem. lined  the  same,  and  will  doubt- 
less remain  the  same  to  the  end  ol  tiuK-.  riie\  are  iniapable  of  improve- 
ment or  progress,  rhi>  show-s  th.it  the  sllb■^l. uue  of  their  organization 
must  be  derived  from  tlu-  iiujicrtcct  and  gioss  (.•kinent.s  of  the  eaith,  so  that 
when  it  unites  with  the  ellu-iiMJ  eh  iik'uI.s  to  form  the  l.iciilties.  the  >>piritu;d 
(|ualities  cannot  i^iiiii  full  pla\-.  a^  in  the  c.i-r  ol  in.iii.  "  In  tiir  cNoliitioii  (.f 
the  animated  cre.uion.'  .^ass  (  onfiKius.  in  coniUHtioii  with  this  subject. 
"nature  can  oidv  act  uj)on  the  >ubstance  of  each  ori^'aiii/ed  beiiiLf.  ami 
bring  out  its  innate  <|uaiities.  .^he.  therefore,  furnishes  j)roper  nourishments 
to  tho.se  individuals  that  .^tand  erect,  and  tramples  upon  tho.sc  individuals 
that  lie  prostrate."      The  idea  i>  that  nature  \\.\>  no  motive. 

As  for  man  he  also  has  natural  imperfecti(»ns.  ,  This  is  what  Confu- 
cianists  call  essential  imperfections  in  the  constitution.  The  reason  is,  that 
the  organizations  which  different  individuals  have  received  from  the  earth 
are  very  diverse  in  character,  it  is  but  natural  that  the  faculties  (»f  different 
indivichials  should  develop  abilities  and  capabilities  which  are  equally 
diverse  in  degrees  and  kinds.  It  is  not  that  different  individuals  have 
received  from  nature  different  measures  of  intelligence.  Man  only  can 
remove  the  imperfections  inherent  in  the  substance  of  his  organization  by 
directing  his  mind  to  intellectual  pursuits,  by  abiding  in  virtue,  by  following 
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the  dictates  of  humanity,  by  sul)duing  anger,  and  by  restraining  the  appe- 
tites. Lovers  of  mankind,  who  have  the  regeneration  of  the  world  at  heart, 
would  doubtless  consider  it  desirable  to  have  some  moral  panacea  which 
could  completely  remove  all  the  imperfections  from  the  organic  substance 
of  the  human  species,  so  that  the  whole  race  might  be  reformed  with  ease 
and  expedition.  But  such  a  method  of  procedure  does  not  seem  to  be  the 
way  in  which  nature  works.  She  only  brings  out  the  innate  qualities  of 
every  substance.  Still,  it  is  worth  while  to  cherish  such  a  desire,  on  account 
of  its  tendency  to  elevate  human  nature,  though  we  know  it  to  be  impos- 
sible of  fulfillment,  owing  to  the  limitations  of  the  huinan  organization. 

There  are  certain  scholars  who  hold  that  the  difference  in  mtelligence 
between  man  and  animals  lies  in  Ihe  fact  that  animals  are  only  endowed 
with  power  to  eat  food,  to  drink  water,  and  to  move  upon  the  earth,  but 
man  only  can  turn  the  elements  (jf  fire  and  metal  to  his  own  use.  He  is 
thus  possessed  of  the  essence  of  the  five  elements  in  their  completeness. 
Hence  comes  his  intelligence.  This  is  one  theory.  It  must  be  said,  how- 
ever, that  man  has  made  use  of  tlie  violent  properties  of  metal  and  fire  to 
his  own  hurt,  as  well  as  the  useful  properties  of  metal  and  fire  to  his  own 
advantage.  It  would  seem  that  a  limit  in  either  direction  might  soon  be 
reached. 

Man  is  then  endowed  with  faculties  of  the  highest  dignity.  Yet  there 
are  those  who  so  far  degrade  their  manhood  as  t<^  give  themselves  up  to  the 
unlimited  indulgence  of  those  appetites  which  thcv  have  in  common  with 
birds,  beasts,  fishes,  ami  every  soft-bodied  creature  that  flies  in  the  air,  or 
moves  upon  the  earth,  to  the  utter  loss  of  their  moral  sense,  without  being 
sensible  of  their  degradation,  perhaps.  In  case  thev  have  really  become 
insensible,  then  even  heaven  cannot  possibly  do  anything  with  them.  But 
if  they,  at  any  time,  become  sensible  of  their  condition,  how  they  must  \ye 
stricken  with  a  sense  of  shame,  not  unmingled,  perhaps,  with  fear  and 
trembling.  If  after  experiencing  a  sense  of  shame  mingled  with  fear  and 
trembling,  they  repent  of  their  evil  doings,  then  they  become  men  again 
with  their  humanity  restored.  This  a  doctrine  maintained  by  all  the 
schools  of  Confucianists. 

THE  LAWS  OF  TlIK  SPIRITUAL  WORLD. 

"  Reason,"  says  Confucius  in  his  notes  to  the  Book  of  Changes,  "con- 
sists in  the  proper  union  of  the  active  and  passive  principles  of  nature." 
Again,  he  says  :  "What  is  called  spirit  is  the  inscrutable  state  of  *yin'  and 
*yang,'  or  the  passive  and  active  principles  of  nature."  Now,  "yang"  is 
heaven,  or  ether.  W^henever  ether  by  condensation,  assumes  a  substantive 
form  and  remains  suspended  in  the  heavens,  there  is  an  admixture  of  the 
active  and  passive  principles  of  nature,  with  the  active  principle  predomi- 
nating. "Yin,"  or  the  passive  principle  of  nature,  is  earth  or  substance. 
Whenever   a   substance   which   has   the   property   of    absorbing   ether   is 
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attracted  to  the  earth,  there  is  an  admixture  of  the  active  and  passive 
principles  of  nature,  with  the  passive  principle  predominating. 

The  element  of  fire,  when  coming  in  contact  with  the  sun,  is  externally 
active  and  internally  passive.  The  element  of  water,  on  the  other  hand, 
when  coming  in  contact  with  the  eartii,  is  e^cternally  passive  and  internally 
active.  Therefore,  the  sun  as  soon  as  it  rises,  can  turn  by  its  heat,  water  into 
vapor,  and  make  it  rise  from  the  earth  ;  hut  as  soon  as  the  sun  sets  below 
the  horizon,  then  the  vapors,  laden  with  the  heat  of  the  sun,  return  to  the 
earth. 

As  the  sun  rises  in  the  east  and  sets  in  the  west,  its  going  and  coming 
making  one  day,  so  the  rjuantity  of  ether  which  the  earth  holds  varies  from 
time  to  time.  Exhalation  follows  absorption  ;  systole  succeeds  diastole.  It 
is  these  small  changes  that  produce  day  and  niglit.  As  the  sun  travels  also 
from  north  to  south  and  makes  a  complete  revolution  in  one  year,  so  the 
quantity  of  ether  which  the  earth  holds  varies  from  time  to  time.  Exhalation 
follows  absorption  ;  systole  succeeds  diastole.  It  is  these  great  changes  that 
produce  heat  and  cold.  The  movements  of  the  active  and  passive  principles 
of  the  universe  bear  a  certain  resemblance  to  the  movements  of  the  sun. 
There  are  periods  of  rest,  periods  of  activity,  periods  of  expansion  and  per- 
iods of  contraction.  The  two  principles  may  sometimes  repel  each  other,  but 
can  never  go  beyond  each  other's  influence.  They  may  also  attract  each 
other,  but  do  not  by  this  means  spend  their  force.  They  seem  to  permeate 
all  things  from  beginning  to  end.  They  are  invisible  and  inaudible,  yet  it 
cannot  be  said  for  this  reason  they  do  not  exist.  This  is  what  is  meant  by 
inscrutability,  and  this  is  what  Confucius  calls  spirit. 

Still  it  is  necessary  to  guard  against  confounding  this  conception  of 
spirit  with  that  of  nature.  Nature  is  an  entirely  active  element,  and  must 
needs  have  a  passive  element  to  operate  upon,  in  order  to  bring  out  its 
energy.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  also  an  error  to  confound  spirit  with  mat- 
ter. Matter  is  entirely  passive,  and  must  needs  have  some  active  element  to 
act  upon  it  in  order  to  concentrate  its  virtues.  It  is  to  the  action  and  reac- 
tion as  well  as  to  the  mutual  sustenation  of  the  essences  of  the  active  and 
passive  principles  that  the  spirit  of  anything  owes  its  being.  In  case  there 
is  no  union  of  the  active  and  passive  principles,  then  the  ethereal  and  sub- 
stantive elements  lie  separate,  and  the  influences  of  the  heavens  and  the 
earth  cannot  come  into  conjunction.  This  being  the  case,  whence  can  spir- 
its derive  their  substance  ?  Thus  the  influences  of  the  heavens  and  material 
objects  must  act  and  react  upon  each  other,  and  enter  into  the  composition 
of  each  other,  in  order  to  enable  every  material  object  to  incorporate  a  due 
proportion  of  energy  with  its  virtues.  Each  object  is  then  able  to  a.ssume 
its  proper  form,  whether  large  or  small,  and  ac(iuire  the  properties  peculiar 
to  its  constitution,  to  the  end  that  it  may  fulHll  its  functions  in  the  economy 
of  nature.  For  example,  the  spirits  of  mountains,  hills,  rivers  and  marshes 
are  invisible  ;  we  see  only  the  manifestations  of  their  power  in  winds,  clouds, 
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thunders  and  rains.  The  spirits  of  birds,  (juadrupeds,  insects  and  fishes  are 
invisil)le  ;  we  sec  only  the  manifestations  of  tlieir  power  in  tlving,  running, 
burrowing,'  and  swimnnn>(.  The  spirits  of  terrestrial  and  acjuatic  plants  are 
invisible  ;  we  see  only  the  manifestations  of  their  power  in  flowers,  fruits  and 
the  various  tissues.  The  spirit  of  man  is  invisil)le  ;  yet  when  we  consider 
thai  the  eyes  can  see,  the  ears  can  hear,  the  mouth  can  distinj^uish  flavors, 
the  nose  can  smell,  and  the  mind  can  grasp  what  is  m(»st  minute  as  well  as 
what  is  most  remrjte,  htnv  can  we  account  for  all  this  ?  Hut  the  Spirit  who 
rules  this  universe  of  created  thini^s;  who  accomplishes  all  his  purposes 
without  effort ;  whose  presence  cannot  be  perceived  bv  the  senses  of  hear- 
ing anrl  oi  smell  ;  who  dwells  e\er  in  an  atmo>pherc  of  serene  majestv;  who 
is  the  dispenser  of  all  things,  is  called  by  (*«)nfiicianists  **  Ti,"  Supreme 
Ruler,  and  not  merely  **  >hen,"  sj>irit.  The  "1  i,"  Supreme  Ruler,"  is  eternal 
and  unchangeable.  Hefore  the  creati(»n  of  the  universe  he  existed,  and  after 
the  dissolution  of  the  universe  he  will  remain  the  same.  Hut  a  "shen," 
Spirit,  depends  on  the  created  things  for  its  existence.  It  co-exists  with  the 
body.  In  the  case  of  man  the  spirit  is  in  a  more  concentrated  and  better 
disciplined  state  than  the  spirits  of  the  rest  of  the  created  things.  On  this 
account  the  spirit  of  man  after  death,  though  separated  from  the  body,  is 
still  able  to  retain  its  essential  virtues,  and  does  not  become  easily  dissipated. 
This  is  the  ghost  or  disembodied  spirit. 

The  followers  of  laoism  and  Huddhism  often  speak  of  immortality  and 
everlasting  life.  Accordinglv  thev  subject  themselves  to  a  course  of  dis- 
cipline, in  the  hope  that  they  may  by  this  means  attain  to  that  haj)py  Hud- 
dhistic  or  Taoistic  existence.  They  aim  merely  to  free  the  spirit  from  the 
limitations  of  the  bodv.  Taoi.^t  and  lUiddhist  priests  often  speak  (»f  the 
rolls  of  spirits  and  the  records  of  souls,  and  make  freipient  mention  of 
heaven  and  hell.  Ihev  seek  to  inculcate  tl.at  the  good  will  receive  their 
due  reward,  and  the  wicked  will  suffer  eternal  jiuni.shment.  They  mean  to 
convev  the  idea,  of  course,  that  rewaids  ami  j)uni.shmeiit.s  will  be  dealt  out 
to  the  spiriis  of  men  after  death  according  to  their  deserts.  Such  beliefs 
doubtless  have  their  origin  in  attempts  to  influence  the  actions  of  men  by 
appealing  to  their  likes  and  dislikes.  The  purpose  of  inducing  men  to  do 
good  and  forsake  evil  bv  presentiiiL'  in  striking  c<mtrast  a  hereafter  to  be 
striven  for  ami  a  hereafter  to  be  avoided,  is  laudable  enough  in  some 
respects.  Hut  it  is  the  j)erpetuation  of  falsehood  by  slavishly  clinging  to 
errors  that  deserve  coiulemnation.  For  this  reason  Confucianists  do  not 
accept  such  tloctiines,  though  they  make  no  attempt  to  suppress  them. 
"We  cannot  ms  vet,"  savs  ('onfucius.  "perform  our  duties  to  men  ;  h«)wcan 
we  perform  our  duties  to  spirits?"  Again  he  savs,  "We  know  not  as  vet 
about  life;  how  can  we  know  about  death  ?"  "  I'rom  this  time  on,"  says 
Tsang-t/.  "  I  know  that  I  am  saved."  "  Let  mv  consistent  actions  remain," 
says  Chang  t/.,  "and  I  shall  <lie  in  peace."  It  will  be  seen  that  the  wise 
and  good  men  of  China  have  never  thought  it  advisable  to  give  up  teaching 
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the  duties  of  life,  and  turn  to  speculations  on  the  conditions  of  souls  and 
spirits  after  death.  But  from  various  passages  in  the  Book  of  Changes,  it 
may  be  inferred  that  the  souls  of  men  after  death  are  in  the  same  state  as 
they  were  before  birth.  The  priests  of  the  Buddhist  and  Taoist  sects  seem 
to  take  delight  in  expatiating  on  this  subject,  basing  their  belief  in  the 
existence  of  spirits  on  the  phenomena  of  life  and  death. 

Why  is  it  that  Confucianists  apply  the  word  "  Ti "  to  Heaven,  and  not 
to  spirits?  The  reason  is  that  there  is  but  one  "Ti,"  or  Supreme  Ruler,  the 
governor  of  all  subordinate  spirits,  who  cannot  be  said  to  be  propitious  or 
unpropitious,  beneficent  or  maleficent.  Inferior  spirits,  on  the  other  hand, 
owe  their  existence  to  material  substances.  As  substances  have  noxious  or 
useful  properties,  so  some  spirits  may  be  propitious,  others  unpropitious, 
and  some  benevolent,  others  malevolent.  Man  is  part  of  the  material  uni- 
verse ;  the  spirit  of  man,  a  species  of  spirits.  All  created  things  can  be 
distributed  into  groups,  and  individuals  of  the  same  species  are  j^enerally 
found  together.  A  man,  therefore,  whose  heart  is  good,  must  have  a  good 
spirit.  By  reason  of  the  influence  exerted  by  one  spirit  upon  another,  a 
good  spirit  naturally  tends  to  attract  all  other  propitious  and  good  spirits. 
This  is  happiness.  Now  if  every  individual  has  a  good  heart,  then  from  the 
action  and  reaction  of  spirit  upon  spirit,  only  propitious  and  good  influences 
can  flow.  The  country  is  blessed  with  prosperity;  the  government  fulfils 
its  purpose.  What  ha{)piness  can  be  compared  with  this?  On  the  other 
hand,  when  a  man  has  an  evil  heart,  his  spirit  cannot  but  be  likewise  evil. 
On  account  of  the  influence  exerted  by  one  spirit  upon  another,  the  call  of 
this  spirit  naturally  meets  with  ready  resp<:)nses  from  all  other  unpropitious 
and  evil  spirits.  This  is  misery.  If  every  individual  harbors  an  evil  heart, 
then  a  responsive  chord  is  struck  in  all  unpropitious  and  evil  spirits.  Evil 
influences  are  .scattered  over  the  country.  Misfortunes  and  calamities 
overtake  the  land.  There  is  an  end  of  good  government.  What  misery  can 
be  compared  with  this?  Thus,  in  the  administration  of  public  affairs,  a 
wise  legislator  always  takes  into  consideration  the  spirit  of  the  times  in 
devising  means  for  the  advancement  and  promotion  of  civilization.  He 
puts  his  reliance  on  ceremonies  and  music  to  carry  on  the  good  work,  and 
makes  use  of  jmnishments  and  the  sword  as  a  last  resort,  in  accordance  with 
the  good  or  bad  tendency  of  the  auc.  His  aim  is  to  restore  the  human  heart 
to  its  pristine  innocence  by  establishing  a  standard  of  gc»odness  and  by 
{)ointing  out  a  way  of  salvation  to  every  creature.  The  right  principles  of 
actjt>n  can  only  be  discovered  by  studying  the  waxing  and  waning  of  the 
active  and  jiassive  elements  of  nature  as  set  forth  in  the  Book  of  Changes, 
and  surely  cannot  be  understood  by  those  who  believe  in  what  priests  call 
the  dispensations  of  Providence. 

Now,  human  affairs  are  made  up  of  thousands  of  acts  of  individuals. 
What,  therefore,  constitutes  a  good  action,  and  what  a  ba«l  action  ?  W^hat  is 
done  for  the  sake  of  others  is  disinterested  ;  a  disinterested  action  is  good 
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and  may  be  called  beneficial.  What  is  done  for  the  sake  of  one's  self  is 
selfish ;  a  selfish  action  is  bad,  and  naturally  springs  from  avarice.  Suppose 
there  is  a  man  who  has  never  entertained  a  good  thought,  and  never  done  a 
good  deed,  does  it  stand  to  reason  that  such  a  wretch  can,  by  means  of  sac- 
rifice and  prayer,  attain  to  the  blessings  of  life  ?  Let  us  take  the  opposite 
case,  and  suppose  that  there  is  a  man  who  has  never  harbored  a  bad  thought 
and  never  done  a  bad  deed,  does  it  stand  to  reason  that  there  is  no  escape 
for  such  a  man  from  adverse  fortune  except  through  prayers  and  sacrifices? 
"  My  prayers,"  says  Confucius,  **  were  offered  up  long  ago."  The  meaning 
he  wishes  to  convey  is  that  he  considers  his  prayers  to  consist  in  living  a 
virtuous  life  and  in  constantly  obeying  the  dictates  of  conscience.  He,  there- 
fore, looks  upon  prayers  as  of  no  avail  to  deliver  any  one  from  sickness. 
"  He  who  sins  against  Heaven,"  again  he  says,  *'  has  no  place  to  pray." 
What  he  means  is  that  even  spirits  have  no  ]>owcr  to  bestow  blessings  on 
those  who.  have  sinned  against  the  decrees  of  Heaven. 

The  wise  and  the  good,  however,  make  use  of  offerings  and  sacrifices 
simply  as  a  means  of  purifying  themselves  from  the  contamination  of  the 
world,  so  that  they  may  become  susceptible  of  spiritual  influences  and  be  in 
sympathetic  touch  with  the  invisible  world,  to  the  end  that  calamities  may 
be  averted  and  blessings  secured  thereby.  Still,  sacrifices  cannot  be  offered 
by  all  persons  without  distinction.  Only  the  Emperor  can  offer  sacrifices  to 
Heaven.  Only  governors  of  provinces  can  offer  sacrifices  to  the  spirits  of 
mountains  and  rivers,  land  and  agriculture.  Lower  officers  of  the  govern- 
ment can  offer  sacrifices  only  to  their  ancestors  of  the  five  preceding  gener- 
ations, but  are  not  allowed  to  offer  sacriticcs  to  Heaven.  The  common 
{)eople,  of  course,  are  likewise  denied  this  privilege.  They  can  offer  sacri- 
fices only  to  their  ancestors.  All  prrsons,  from  the  Kmperor  down  to  the 
common  people,  are  strictly  re<|uired  to  observe  the  worship  of  ancestors 
The  only  way  in  which  a  virtuous  man  and  dutiful  son  can  show  his  sense  of 
obligation  to  the  authors  of  his  being  is  to  serve  them  when  dead,  as  when 
they  were  alive,  when  departed  as  when  present.  It  is  for  this  rea.son  that  the 
most  enlightened  rulers  have  always  made  filial  duty  the  guiding  principle  of 
government.  Observances  of  this  character  have  nothing  to  do  with  religious 
celebrations  and  ceremonies. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  Ming  Dynasty,  the  local  authorities  of  a  cer- 
tain district  invited  a  priest  from  Tsoh  to  live  in  their  midst.  The  people 
l)egan  to  vie  with  one  another  in  their  eagerness  to  worship  the  new-fan- 
gled deities  of  Tsoh.  Shortly  afterwards  an  invitation  was  extended  to  a 
priest  from  Yueh  to  settle  there  also.  Then  the  people  in  like  manner 
t>egan  to  vie  with  one  another  in  their  eagerness  to  worship  the  new-fan- 
gled deities  of  Yueh.  The  Tsoh  priest,  stirred  up  with  envy,  declared  to 
the  people  that  the  heaven  he  taught  was  the  only  true  heaven,  and  the 
deities  he  served  were  the  only  true  deities,  adding  that  by  making  use  of  his 
prayers,  they  could  obtain  the  forgiveness  of  their  sins  and  the  blessings  of 
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life,  and  if  they  did  not  make  use  of  his  prayers,  even  the  good  «could  not 
attain  to  happiness.  He  at  the  same  time  denounced  the  teachings  of  the 
Vueh  priest  as  altogether  false.  The  Yueh  priest  then  returned  the  compli- 
mont  in  similar  but  more  energetic  language.  Vet  they  made  no  attack  on 
the  ineflficacy  of  prayers,  the  reason  being  that  both  employed  the  same 
kind  of  tools  in  carrying  on  their  trade.  To  say  that  there  are  true  and 
false  deities  is  reasonable  enough.  Put  can  heaven  be  so  divided  that  one 
part  may  be  designated  as  belonging  to  Tsoh,  and  another  part  to  Yueh  ? 
It  is  merely  an  attempt  to  practice  on  the  credulity  of  men,  to  dogmatize  on 
the  dispensation  of  Providence,  by  saying  that  no  blessings  can  fall  to  the 
lot  of  the  good  without  prayer,  and  that  prayer  can  turn  into  a  blessing  the 
retribution  that  is  sure  to  overtake  the  wicked. 

SLTPI.EMEN'r  FIRST. 

I  have  always  read  with  delight  the  writings  of  the  ancient  sages  of 
Asia,  but  unfortunately  I  am  not  gifte<l  with  a  retentive  memory.  Though 
the  founders  of  the  most  wi(le-sj)rca<l  historic  faiths,  like  Zoroaster,  Gautama, 
Christ  and  Mohammed,  were  all  born  in  Asia,  vet  they  made  use  of  dififerent 
languages  to  connnunicale  tiu-ir  teachings.  With  the  exception  of  the  Bud- 
dhistic and  Christian  Scriptures  there  are  no  good  Chinese  versions  of  the 
sacred  writings  oi  the  other  great  faiths.  What  is  found  in  China, therefore, 
about  Zoroastrianism  and  Moliamin(Mlanisni  i>  somewhat  fragmentar)'.  It 
is  a  great  pity  that  the  Christian  Siripture.s  have  been  translated  into  Chi- 
nese thus  far  only  by  men  evidentlv  deficient  in  doctrinal  knowledge  as  well 
as  in  lingual  re^juirements,  so  that  the  be>t  version  of  the  Christian  Hible  is 
far  inferior  to  the  versif)ns  of  tlie  15udd!ii>tie  serij)tiires.  There  is  no  Chinese 
scholar,  after  reading  a  few  lino  ot  it,  but  lav>  it  aside.  Since  I  came  to 
America,  I  have  dip[)ed  into  English  a  little  bit.  Knowing  \%ell  that  the 
political  and  educational  institutions,  as  well  as  the  customs  and  manners  of 
the  people  of  Europe  and  America,  are  founded  u|>on  the  princijdes  of  the 
Christian  Religion,  I  recognize  the  importance  of  a  knowledge  of  the  princi- 
ples of  the  Christian  Religion  to  anyone  who  desires  to  make  the  customs 
and  manners  of  the  West  a  subject  of  study.  During  these  six  or  seven 
vears  I  have  from  time  to  time  carefully  looked  over  the  I'^nglish  version  of 
the  Hible  and  have  found  it,  in  point  of  literarv  merit,  vastly  superior  to  any 
of  the  Chinese  versions. 

Naturallv  there  are  a  great  many  points  which  I  tlo  not  seem  to  l>e  able 
to  fathom  the  true  meaning  of.  Christ  teaches  men  not  to  "lay  up  treasures 
on  earth,"  and  to  take  no  thought  savintf,  "  What  shall  we  eat  ?  or  what 
shall  we  drink  ?  or  wherewithal  shall  we  bo  clothed  ?  "'  "  Ve  cannot  sen'e 
Cod  and  mammon,"  he  savs.  He  commands  the  richyoune  man  to  sell  what 
he  has  and  give  to  the  poor,  and  afterwards  ailds  that  "  it  is  easier  for  a  camel 
to  go  through  the  eve  of  a  needle  than  fr)r  a  rich  man  to  enter  into  the  King- 
dom of  God."     There  is  a  striking  similarity  in  the  thought   between  these 
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sayings  of  Christ  and  those  of  other  religious  teachers.  We  quote  the  fol- 
lowing : 

"In  order  to  be  Tanij  and  Vii,"  says  Pao  Pah-tz,  "we  must  return  our 
gold  to  the  mountains  and  fling  our  precious  stones  into  the  abyss." 

"  If  you  would  diminish  selfishness  and  lessen  desires,"  says  Lao-tz, 
"do  not  retain  gold  and  jade  in  your  possession."  Buddha  taught  the 
same  thing  by  his  forsaking  love  and  gratitude,  and  in  his  viewing  pros- 
perity with  a  feeling  of  pain. 

What  Christ  means  to  teach  by  calling  attention  to  the  lilies  of  the  field 
has  a  parallel  in  the  Confucian  doctrine  of  doing  one's  daily  duties  and 
awaiting  the  call  of  fate.  The  object  of  all  this  is  to  teach  men  to  put 
down  the  desires  of  the  flesh  and  to  preserve  the  moral  sense  which  is  inher- 
ent in  human  nature  in  a  state  of  activity.  The  meaning  of  the  above 
cited  passages  is  clear  enough  from  the  Chinese  as  well  as  the  English  ver- 
sion of  the  Bible.  Missionaries  in  China,  however,  often  contend  in  their 
controversial  writings  that  the  Christian  nations  of  the  West  owe  their 
material  well-being  and  political  ascendency  to  their  religion.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  see  upon  what  this  argument  is  based.  When  teachers  of  religion 
speak  of  material  prosperity  and  political  ascendency  in  such  commendable 
terms,  they,  in  fact,  turn  away  from  teaching  religion  to  propagating  such 
theories  of  government  as  were  advocated  by  Kwan-tz,  Shang-tz  and  Tao 
Chukung.  It  is  the  end  of  every  government,  indeed,  to  strive  after  material 
prosperity  and  political  ascendencv.  Christ,  however,  proposes  an  entirely 
diffeient  end  which  is  to  seek  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven.  He  certainlv  did 
not  hold  up  the  foreign  masters  that  were  exercising  supreme  political  con- 
trol over  his  own  countrv  at  the  time,  as  an  example  worthvof  imitation. 

Christ  teaches  his  disciples  not  to  kill,  not  to  commit  adultery,  not  to 
steal,  not  to  bear  false  witness,  to  honor  their  fathers  and  mothers  and  to 
love  their  neighbors  as  themselves.  Similar  precepts  are  also  found  in  other 
systems  of  religious  morality.  Christ  savs  :  "Whosoever  looketh  upon  a 
woman  to  lust  after  her  hath  committed  adultery  with  her  already  in  his 
heart."  That  he  makes  light  of  plucking  out  the  right  eye  and  cutting  off 
the  right  hand  and  casting  them  awav,  shows  what  severe  self-discipline  he 
enjoins  upon  his  disciples.  Lao-t/  recommends  refraining  from  seeing  what- 
ever excites  desire  in  order  not  to  throw  the  heart  into  agitation.  On  this 
subject  Confucius  says:  "  When  youthful  blood  has  not  yet  settled  to  an 
even  flow,  what  must  needs  be  guarded  against  is  female  beauty."  On  this 
account,  even  as  long  as  six  thousand  years  ago,  Fuh-si  instituted  marriage 
to  prevent  the  free  commingling  r»f  the  sexes.  The  wise  legislators  of  after 
ages  have  never  relaxed  this  restriction.  There  is  no  Chinese  but  has  it 
installed  into  his  very  bones  that  due  observance  of  the  conventional  pro- 
prieties that  serve  to  isolate  the  sexes  is  the  cardinal  principle  of  virtuous 
conduct.  The  result  as  shown  by  experience  from  long  observation  of  this 
custom  in  China  is  that  character  plays  a  more  important  part  in  most  cases 
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of  matrimonial  alliances  than  beauty,  and  that  domestic  differences  seldom 
lead  to  a  fatal  issue.  The  lesson  which  Christ  teaches  when  he  says :  "  It 
is  profitable  for  thee  that  one  of  thy  members  should  perish  and  not  that  thy 
whole  body  should  be  cast  into  hell,"  and  "It  is  more  profitable  for  that  man 
to  hang  a  millstone  about  his  neck  and  be  cast  into  the  sea  than  that  he 
should  cause  one  of  these  little  ones  to  stumble,"  1  consider  to  have  the 
same  object  in  view  as  the  educational  principles  of  China  aim  at  by  remov- 
ing every  conceivable  temptation  and  eradicating  all  possible  evil  tendencies. 
The  difference  lies  only  in  the  expression  of  the  idea.  If  it  be  said  that  the 
educational  system  of  China  imposes  too  many  restraints  upon  the  freedom 
of  young  people,  I  have  only  to  say  with  Christ  that  "  wide  is  the  gate  and 
broad  is  the  way  that  leadeth  unto  destruction :  and  straight  is  the  gate  and 
narrow  is  the  way  which  leadeth  unto  life."  Followers  of  Christ  will  readily 
assent  to  the  truth  of  my  words  without  further  amplification  on  my  part. 

I  once  looked  up  the  derivation  of  the  word  "sing"  (surname)  which  is 
given  by  IIsu  She,  the  philologist,  to  be  "the  product  of  man."  He  adds 
that  in  ancient  times  the  Holy  Mother  conccivetl  a  child  by  heaven,  who  was 
called  the  Son  of  Heaven;  on  this  account  the  character  '*  sing"  is  made  up 
of  two  parts — "nu"  (woman)  forming  the  one  part,  and  ''shang '' (bom) 
the  other.  In  the  historical  sketches  of  ancient  times  are  recorded  many 
instances  of  wonderful  birth.  It  was  not  confined  to  men  of  wisdom  and 
virtue.  There  is  an  ancient  saying  that  remarkable  men  have  remarkable 
circumstances  attending  their  births.  Tradition  has  handed  down  many 
marvelous  circumstances  connected  with  the  birth  of  Confucius.  It  is  said 
that  two  dragons  wound  their  bodies  round  the  h<nisc  where  he  was  bom ; 
that  five  men,  venerable  with  age,  representing  the  five  planets,  descended 
unto  the  open  court;  that  the  air  was  filled  with  music;  that  a  voice  came 
out  of  the  heavens  saying:  "This  is  a  heaven-born,  divine  child,  hence  the 
sound  of  melodious  music  descends  ;  "  that  a  unicorn  threw  out  of  its  mouth 
a  book  of  jade,  upon  which  was  engraved  this  inscription:  "Son  of  the 
essence  of  water,  who  shall  succeed  to  the  king«lom  of  the  degenerate  house 
of  Chau."  It  is  also  said  that  the  Duke  of  Chau,  who  lived  five  hundred 
years  before  Confucius,  on  coming  to  the  place  where  Confucius  was  to  be 
born,  said  :  "  Five  hundred  years  hence,  on  this  sacred  .^^pot,  shall  a  divine 
character  be  born."  As  ('f»nfucius  appeared  at  the  time  predicted,  the  Duke 
of  Chau  is  therefore  considered  to  have  had  a  previous  knowledge  of  the 
coming  of  Confucius.  The  fact  that  Confucius,  during  his  lifetime,  often 
dreamed  of  the  Duke  of  Chau,  is  also  attributed  to  this  circumstanct. 
Tales  of  this  character  were  scattered  broadcast  during  the  Han  Dynasty  by 
men  who  delighted  in  the  mysteries  of  gcomancy,  priestcraft  and  sooth- 
saying. Though  Confucianists  do  not  reject  such  stories  altogether,  they  do 
not  set  much  value  on  them.  Marvelous  tales  have  always  exerted  a  sort  of 
fascinating  influence  over  the  minds  of  the  Chinese  people  both  in  ancient 
and  in  modern  timeS.     But  the  Confucianists  hold  Confucius  in  the  highest 
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honor  and  veneration,  not  by  reason  of  miraculous  performances  of  any 
kind,  but  by  reason  of  his  virtuous  example. 

The  practice  of  medicine  was  in  former  times  one  of  the  functions  oi 
the  priestly  office.  It  can  be  traced  to  Wu  Pung  and  Wu  Ilsien  and  other 
famous  hierarchs  of  ancient  times.  Wonderful  cures  were  attributed  to 
those  first  practitioners  of  the  healing  art.  It  is  said  that  they  could  make 
the  dumb  speak,  the  maimed  whole,  the  lame  walk,  the  blind  see,  and  that 
they  had  the  power  to  pacify  the  winds  and  waves  and  cause  the  rain  to 
come  down.  Men  possessing  such  supernatural  powers,  however,  are  not 
confined  to  any  particular  age.  Even  at  the  present  day  there  are  priests 
who  can  effect  extraordinary  cures  by  incantations,  and  there  are  Thibetan 
lamas,  of  the  red-robe  variety,  who  also  understand  the  art.  Such  powers 
of  healing  can  evidently  be  accjuired  by  practice.  There  is  no  need  of 
attributing  them  to  a  higher  source.  I  remember  to  have  read  somewhere 
that  Pao-Po-tz  had  the  directions  for  the  preparation  of  a  certain  compound 
whose  virtue  was  so  great  that  by  applying  it  to  the  feet,  one  could  walk 
over  the  surface  of  the  water,  by  applying  it  to  the  nose  one  could  remain 
under  water,  and  by  applying  it  to  the  body  one  could  render  one's  self 
invisible.  Performances  of  this  nature  are  not  reckoned  by  Confucianists 
among  the  virtues,  but  freaks  of  magic. 

Buddhistic  writings  make  mention  of  a  queen  who  went  up  a  high 
tower  and  exposed  her  breasts,  from  which  milk  issued  forth  in  five  hundred 
streams,  and  shot  into  the  mouths  of  her  thousand  children.  It  is  related 
that  they  then  knew  her  to  be  their  mother,  and  abandoning  their  bows  and 
arrows  and  other  weapons,  rushed  toward  her.  There  is  a  passage  in  the 
Buddhistic  writings  to  the  effect  that  a  drop  oi  refreshing  dew  suffices  to 
sprinkle  a  thousand  worlds.  These  passages  bear  a  strong  resemblance  to 
the  feeding  of  thousands  of  people  with  a  few  loaves  and  fishes. 

The  followers  of  Buddhism  and  Taoism  distinguish  the  true  body  from 
the  fleshy  body,  the  true  father  and  mother  from  the  worldly  father  and 
mother.  Christ  says,  "  Flesh  and  blood  hath  not  revealed  it  unto  thee,  but 
my  Father  which  is  in  Heaven,"  and  also,  **  Who  is  my  Mother  ?"  These 
passages  show  that  there  are  similar  distinctions  in  IkUIi  religions. 

It  is  related  that  Sakya  Muni,  while  in  the  body  of  the  patient  saint, 
suffered  dismemberment  at  the  hands  of  an  angry  prince,  and  instead  of 
showing  resentment  promised  that  he  would  at  some  future  stage  of  his  soul's 
wandering,  guide  his  torturer  into  the  way  of  truth.  Self-abnegation  is  the 
teaching  of  Buddhism.  Buddha  was  ready  to  sacrifice  his  head  or  eyes  for 
thii  good  of  others.  The  same  doctrine  was  taught  by  Moh-tz,  who  made 
nothing  of  suffering  his  head  to  be  bruised  or  his  feet  to  be  amputated  if  the 
world  was  to  derive  any  benefit  therefrom.  Christ  inculcates  the  same  doc- 
trine when  he  says,  "Love  your  enemies;  bless  them  that  curse  you:  pray 
for  them  that  despitefully  use  you  and  persecute  you,"  and  when  he  speaks 
of  saving  the  world  with  his  blood.  Christ  was  tempted  by  the  devil  to  com> 
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mand  stones  to  become  bread,  to  cast  himself  down  from  the  pinnacle  of  the 
temple,  and  to  possess  himself  of  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  world  and  the  glory 
of  them.  The  famous  Taoist,  Lu  Shun  Vang,  is  said  to  have  passed  through 
ten  temptati(ms  to  which  the  devil  subjected  him  to  by  setting  l)efore  him 
riches  and  honor  on  the  one  hand,  and  dire  caiamitieb  that  would  l>efall  his 
kindred  as  well  as  himself  on  the  other.  Kei  Chang  Fang,  the  magician,  is 
said  to  have  suffered  tcMnptation  at  the  hands  of  the  devil,  when  the  evil  one 
suspended  by  means  of  a  rotten  rope  a  large  stone  over  his  head  and  caused 
a  snake  to  gnaw  the  rope  until  it  was  ready  to  snap.  Buddha  is  als(»  said  to 
have  suffered  temptations  at  the  hands  of  the  devil  when  Po-sun,  the  Bud- 
dhist Beelzebub,  was  sent  with  an  innumerable  host  to  destroy  him.  It  is 
related  that  the  success  which  a  disciple  of  Buddha  met  with  in  spreading 
the  new  doctrine  shook  the  kingdom  of  the  evil  one  to  its  foundations,  and 
io  thoroughly  frightened  Po-sun,  the  Buddhist  Beelzebub,  that  he  marched 
forthwith  all  the  infernal  forces  he  could  muster  to  do  battle  with  the  saints. 
Narratives  of  this  kind,  when  they  have  reference  to  the  propagation  of  new 
doctrines,  and  to  the  self-disciplining  efforts  of  putting  down  desires  and 
obeying  the  dictates  of  conscience,  can  only  l>e  taken  in  a  figurative  sense  as 
expression  of  the  struggle  between  the  flesh  and  the  spirit.  Confucianists 
have  similar  ideas  but  express  them  in  a  different  form.  As  long  as  there  is 
an  inner  meaning  to  inherently  improbable  narratives,  it  is  not  worth  while 
to  look  into  the  probability  and  improbability  of  the  events  narrated.  If  Chi- 
nese  fables  and  allegories  of  this  kind  were  to  be  collected,  the  various  books 
on  the  subject  would  suffice  to  fill  more  than  one  go(Ml-sized  building  from 
floor  to  ceiling  and  lead  more  than  ten  wagons  to  their  full  capacity.  If  the 
marvelous  were  the  thing  sought  after,  one  could  easily  find  among  the  Chi- 
nese works  stories  more  marvelous  than  any  that  are  related  in  the  Gospels. 
But  both  those  who  give  credence  to  such  stories  without  discrimination  and 
those  who  reject  such  stories  without  discriminati<m,  are  looked  upon  by 
Confucianists  as  men  whose  learning  and  knowledge  are  neither  profound 
nor  extensive. 

What  Confucianists  set  most  value  upon  are  the  simple  truths  relating 
to  the  social  relations.  We  desire  to  quote  the  words  of  Christ  on  this  sub- 
ject.    He  says: 

"Render  unto  Civsar  the  things  that  are  Ciesar's." 

"  Honor  thy  Father  and  thy  Mother ;  and  whoso  curseth  Father  and 
Mother,  let  him  die  the  death." 

"  For  this  cause  ....  shall  a  man  cleave  to  his  wife ;  and  they 
twain  shall  be  one  flesh.  What,  therefore,  God  hath  joined  together,  let  not 
man  put  asunder.  Whosoever  shall  put  away  his  wife  except  it  be  for  forni- 
cation, and  shall  marry  another,  committeth  adultery;  and  whoso  marrieth 
her  which  is  put  away  doth  commit  adultery.'* 

**  Whosoever  is  angry  with  his  brother  without  cause  shall  be  in  danger 
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of  the  judgment :    .     .     .     .    but  whosoever  shall  say,  Thoa  fool !  shall  be 

in  dani^er  of  hell  tire." 

**I>»ve  thy  neighUir  a>  thyself.     \Vhats«jever  ye  would  that  men  shouid 

do  unto  you  »lo  ye  even  >■»  unto  them." 

The  aUive  pad>av:e>  all  have  reference  to  the  social  relations,  and  con- 
tain precepts  >uch  as  Confuc;ani>t>  lav  »!Mvrn  f«>r  the  res^ulation  of  conduct. 
Christ's  meth'**!  «»f  teaciiink^  liv  >imilitu'les  ami  parables  was  extensively 
employed  by  the  different  scho  »ls  of  phili>st*phy  durini^  the  Chan  and  Tsin 
Dynasties.  In  reifanl  to  the  pr'»prietie>  that  should  ijovem  the  relation  of 
s^jvereiifn  and  subject.  j>arent  and  chijil,  hu>ban(l  and  wife,  elder  and  vouni^er 
brothers  and  friends,  C«»iifuci.ini.«-ts  ainpiifv  «in  everv  point  and  j(o  into  the 
minute»t  details.  Moreover,  tlie  pliilo>i,phers  of  the  various  schools  have 
handled  the  metaphvsical  <{ue>lions  re>pectink(  the  human  faculties  and  the 
principles  lA  morality  wiili  ;i  I'ulnos  and  subtlety  that  is  reallv  confusing. 
We  .seek  in  vain  for  litrlit  on  >uch  Mibjects  in  the  *ii>speis.  The  meagemess 
of  the  Gos[>ei  narrative^  in.iv  .icio'.int  for  this  deficiencv;  for  the  four  Gos- 
pels of  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  ari-l  John  form  really  one  Gospel,  though  in 
each  may  be  founil  >ome  minor  dclaii>  not  ijiven  in  anv  of  the  others.  As 
the  lx»ok^  written  bv  men  both  iieforc  and  after  Christ  tlerive  their  authority 
from  Chri^t  him>elf,  it  caniitjt  be  cxp^i  ie«l  that  one  who  is  not  a  professional 
Christian  should  spend  n^uch  time  in  di-scus.^ini^  their  merits.  On  this 
account,  I  have  contine<l  myself  to  tlie  (io>pels. 

Faking  the  G<»^pels  as  a  wiioie.  I  admit  that  the  system  of  doctrines 
and  precepts  contained  therein  mav  form  bv  it.self  a  school  of  philosophical 
and  religious  thought.  As  Confuciani^ts  h.ue  made  the  thoughts  of  other 
thinkers  tiieir  own.  it  is  difticult,  j>erha|)>',  to  .shut  out  the  thoughts  of  any 
particular  thinkt.-r.  P>ul  it  is  also  not  an  easy  matter  for  the  thoughts  of  any 
thinker,  after  gainini^'  admission  into  another  countrv,  to  sweep  away  the 
thoughts  of  all  the  ancient  and  mo.lern  thinkers  of  that  country. 

SUPPLKMKN  r  SKC(  )XI). 

The  unclouded  and  emptv  intelligence  which  man  received  from 
nature  is  called  by  the  Confucian  School,  j>ure  consciousness.  As  the  rela- 
tion between  nature  and  man  is  so  intimate  that  there  is  constant  communi- 
cation between  them,  therefore  to  call  the  pure  creative  power  of  nature, 
father,  and  the  pure  consciousness  of  man,  child,  is  by  no  means  contrary 
to  the  principles  set  birth  in  the  Hook  of  Changes.  The  Buddhists  call 
this  pure  consciousness  the  innate  faculty  of  great  fineness  and  purity, 
which  contains  within  itself  all  the  principles  of  life  ;  and  the  Taoists  call 
it  the  empty  spirit  of  immortality  whose  usefulness  is  proportioned  to 
nothingness.  In  the  practice  of  virtue  by  following  the  dictates  of  nature, 
the  Confucian  school  lays  much  stress  on  conscientious  self-examination 
and  a  humane  disposition.  The  aim  is  to  secure  a  perfect  self-control  and 
spontaneous  obedience  to  the   rules  of  propriety.      The  result  of  this  self- 
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inpoied  task  may  lie  cnnsiilered  at  satUfactiiry  if  the  ground  gained  can 
be  relained  for  three  cunseculive  months  withuul  once  giving  away.  Such 
a  one  will  find  no  difliculty  in  system atiiing  Ihe  varied  experiences  of  life 
and  attaining  to  a  harmonious  mean.  Bui  il  is  hardly  possible  for  those 
who  are  below  Ihe  average  in  intelligence  to  reach  such  a  state  of  moral 
elevation.  For  this  reason,  afier  the  principles  of  the  social  relations  are 
clearly  defined  and  the  rights  and  duties  of  man  to  man  determine<l,  even 
those  who  are  below  the  average  in  intelligence  wilJ  not  lind  it  diflicull  to 
know  their  places  in  Ihe  social  scale  and  lo  conform  to  the  rules  laid  down 
for  their  gaidance.  Even  if  Ihey  arc  not  able  lo  trace  Ihe  course  of  their 
actions  to  pure  consciousness  as  ilie  ullimale  source,  they  cannot  help 
acquiring  a  certain  sense  of  self  respect  and  becoming  good  subjects  such 
ai  may  be  accounted  worthy  to  lie  suhjecis  of  a  sovereign  like  Vao  or  Shun. 
Thus  Buddha  communicated  his  knowledge  of  Ihe  human  faculties  and 
puiions  only  to  the  favorite  few,  while  he  devised  for  the  multitude  Ihe 
method  of  repealing  a  certain  form  of  prayer  over  and  over  again  as  a 
meant  of  gaining  the  desireil  imperlurbability  <i(  soul.  I.ao-tz,on  Ihe  other 
hand,  recommended  lo  the  general  liody  ol  his  followers  Ihe  practice  of 
abutting  themselves  up  in  ihe  house  for  the  purpose  of  purifying  them- 
selves from  the  lusts  of  thu  Rcsh.  Christ  likewise  taught  his  followers  to 
enter  into  a  chisel  and  shut  the  door  when  they  prayed.  The  three  great 
teachers  have  practically  the  same  end  in  view,  though  each  points  out  a 
diRerent  road  lo  reach  il.  The  general  liody  of  men,  blinded  as  a  rule  by 
the  pastiuns  and  desires  of  the  fIcAh,  cat)  Iiartlly  be  expected  to  understand 
the  full  meaning  of  truth.^  conveyed  to  them  in  a  met n  physical  form.  To 
render  such  truths  digestible,  therefore,  some  method  must  be  devised.  If 
by  this  means  any  one  is  led  to  forsake  a  single  worlilly  desire,  by  just  so 
much  he  refrains  from  violating  the  laws  of  nature.  One  step  upward  and 
onward  paves  the  way  for  another  step  in  the  same  direction.  If,  by  living 
according  lo  the  dictates  of  nature,  and  by  suppressing  the  desires  of  flesh 
one  arrives  at  a  perfect  agrecnient  wllh  nature,  and  obtains  a  complete 
mastery  over  desires,  such  a  one  Buddhists  call  a  Buddha,  Taoists  a  genius, 
and  Christians  a  child  of  liod.  The  Confucian  school  regards  men  who 
have  attained  t<i  such  a  stale  of  perfection  as  the  embodiment  of  humanity 
and  applies  to  them  the  title  of  sage  and  man  of  virtue.  The  inhabitants  of 
the  earth  all  derive  their  existence  and  being  from  nature.  All  philosophi- 
cal systems  recognize  some  ideal  state  of  human  perfection,  though  it  is 
known  under  different  names.  It  seems  rather  unnecessary  for  thinkers  of 
different  schools  to  attack  Ihe  <i|iinJons  of  one  another,  for  owing  to  the 
difference  of  natural  endowments  and  social  surroundings,  all  men  cannot 
possibly  arrive  at  the  same  opinion  on  any  subject. 

Granting  that  there  is  nothing   irrational  in  regarding  the  creattTQ 
power  of  nature  as  parent  and  the  pure  intelligence  ol 
still  we  are  hardly  jiutiiied  in  losing  sight  of  the  relalioos  of  sovetcij 
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subject,  parent  and  child,  husband  and  wife,  chier  and  younger  brothers, 
and  friends,  and  treating  the  whole  world  alike  from  the  fact  that  all  men 
are  the  offspring  of  nature.  A  universal  love  of  mankind  without  distinc- 
tion of  persons,  gives  more  to  him  to  whom  less  is  due,  and  less  to  him  to 
whom  more  is  due. 

The  life  of  man  is  practically  limited  by  nature  to  a  hundred  years. 
What  IS  recjuired  of  him  in  the  various  relations  he  stands  in,  as  sovereign  and 
subject,  parent  and  child,  husband  and  wife,  elder  and  younger  brother,  and 
friend,  is  so  multifarious  that  a  faithful  performance  of  all  his  duties  would 
certainly  take  more  than  a  hundred  years.  What  practical  purpose  does  it 
serve,  then,  to  engage  in  senseless  discussions  respecting  the  state  of  man 
previous  to  his  coming  into  existence,  t>r  in  foolish  conjectures  concerning  a 
life  of  happiness  or  misery  that  may  be  in  store  for  him  after  death,  while 
one  leaves  his  duties  to  society  unperformed  and  allows  the  flitting  years  to 
go  by  without  fear  or  regret,  as  if  the  precious  time  were  thrust  upon  his 
hands  against  his  will  ?  On  the  other  hand,  if  one  has  done  those  things 
that  he  should  do.  his  conscience  is  clear  both  before  men  as  well  as  before 
Heaven.  Grantmg  that  the  belief  in  Heaven  and  hell  and  the  final  judg- 
ment of  the  world  is  well  founded,  he  who  has  lasted  the  jileasures  derived 
from  the  fulfillment  of  his  duties  to  society,  has  already  ascended  into 
Heaven,  and  he  who  allows  the  lust  of  the  flesh  to  defile  his  heart  and  per- 
vert the  use  of  his  senses  has  alreailv  entered  into  hell.  What  need  is  there 
of  troubling  the  "  Great  Lord  of  the  Eastern  Mountains  "of  the  Taoists, 
the  "Yen  Lo"  of  the  Buddhists, and  the  Christ  of  the  Christians,  to  judge 
the  dead  after  death  and  reward  every  man  according  to  his  deserts  ?  On 
this  account  for  thousands  of  years  the  instructors  of  the  j>eople,  from  the 
Emperor  down  to  the  school  teacher,  have  never  departed  from  inculcating 
the  principles  of  social  relations.  Everyone,  therefore,  as  long  as  he  does 
not  attempt  to  throw  the  social  order  into  confusion,  is  free  to  read  even 
heretical  books  as  well  as  the  writings  of  Buddhists  and  Taoists,  to  worship 
such  divinities  of  the  heavens  and  the  earth  as  are  recognized  by  the  Gov- 
ernment in  its  ceremonial  code,  and  to  pay  homage  to  Buddha  and  to  the 
genii,  inasmuch  as  such  acts  are  not  prohibited  by  law.  'The  reason  is  that 
the  capacity  of  each  individual's  intellect  is  fixed.  It  is  impossible  to 
dragoon  all  to  an  investigation  of  the  first  principles  of  things  with  a  view 
to  determine  the  grounds  upon  which  the  whole  system  of  moral  law  is 
based.  All  that  is  required  of  every  one  is  to  hold  fast  that  which  is  good, 
and  depart  from  evil.  As  for  other  matters,  each  one  can  consult  his  own 
pleasure  and  inclination.     There  is  no  prohibition  of  any  kind. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  Ming  Dynasty,  Matteo  Ricci  and  other  Jesuits 
arrived  in  China.  They  applied  themselves  to  the  study  of  the  political  insti- 
tutions and  educational  methods  of  the  country,  and  through  their  scientific 
attainments,  especially  their  thorough  knowledge  of  astronomy  and  mathe- 
matics, soon  made  their  way  into  the  official  circles  of  the  Empire.     Some 
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*ff  thtriii  lii'l  n-pt  rn.iKC  .i  !'L*.nc?>  >>(  {^r--ji.ik:jii:in:  reiik;i«»u>  ii«x:trines.  One 
t'lllc'l  the  |»»>t  ♦.'!  Si.|/r.r;i.:vri  iciii  ••!  t!^*:  A.-tP-n'^mical  Bureau  wilh  great 
<Ji>tinctioii.  an'!  ruiail;.  at!..iRc  i  :■  :i.c  W:.:\\  •  !ti«.c  tjf  Vice-PresiiJenl  of  the 
Hoani  'if  \Vtirk>.  Ip-n  rii-  'icalh  l.c  rc«.c;\t:'i  ihc  enviable  honurof  havine 
the  p<j>tl»uni«iu>  liile  '•!  the  liilivicni  an-l  Intcilnicnt  CMnierret!  upon  him  bv 
ini{>enal  decree.  liurin*:  hi>  iifctiinc  he  iivc-i  •»!!  intimate  temis  with  such 
distintruishet!  men  as  Su  Kwane  Chi.  \\  an^;  Kent:  I'ani:.  Shen  Yung  Chu, 
IJ  Chi  Tsao,  IJ  Tien  Chinu.  Wei  Wen  llui.  Chanx:  Kai  Kwo->z  and  Lama 
and  Yant*  Kwani<  Sien.  I  here  are  >til!  i.i  l»e  met  uith  accounts  of  con- 
versations and  discu>>i«»n>  N%hich  lie  had  eiivrawred  in  wilh  lht»se  eminent 
statesmen  of  the  Empire  <in  various  intcre."»t:ni.'  l-ipio. 

On  tlie  </ther  han<i.  the  foreikrn  nii>'»it.narie>  that  have  for  the  past 
thirty  years  lalM>red  in  (.'hina  have  •.'•me  iul<i  i.« intact  «»nlv  with  the  lowest 
element  <>f  Chine>e  >«)cietv.  ilaMiit^'  iiilr'»'luted  iiil  »  the  countrv  a  stran>;e 
tongue,  a  .strange  rl..c trine,  and  a  slr.ini.'e  \uitini:.  they  make  no  attempt  to 
>«tudv  the  pMliticai  inslitiiti'»n>  and  ediKati'>nai  principles  <»f  the  Chinese 
people,  arnl  aim  nnlv  to  tarrv  out  iheii  own  n<»ti«ins  of  what  is  right. 
Moreover,  the  dij»iomatic  a:^eul>  *'i  the  f"ieii:n  po\\cr>  in  China  have  sup- 
jx*rte«l  the  preten.-ioii.-,  of  the  iiii>«>ionarie>  l»v  aruuMienl>  which  reveal  more 
knowledge  «>f  the  political  and  social  cu^tom^  of  their  own  country  than  of 
the  customarv  <  ouite.-ie>  of  diplomatic  inlertoiir>e.  At  lir>t  the  cultured 
|>e<»ple  of  ("hiiia  mleitaiiied  the  idea  that  there  >Iiould  he  no  great  differ- 
ence in  the  end  of  c<liKation  a>  viewed  eitiier  fr-Mii  the  Eastern  or  the 
Western  standpoint,  an«l  that  the  mi>'-ionarie>  mivfht  n«»t  represent  the 
sentiments  c>f  the  j*e«)ple  at  home.  Uut  since  a  diplt»matic  ofVicer  of  high 
rank  lent  his  powerful  te.-^timonv  to  the  >uppoit  of  the  missionary  cause, 
every  self-respecting  man  ha>  studioM>lv  avoided  the  siv^ht  of  missionaries, 
knowing  that  their  chief  object  i>  to  undermine  bv  their  teaching  what  he 
holds  dear.  The  turbulent  element  of  the  [)opulation,  however,  often  find  it 
to  their  interest  t<*  turn  (Jhri>tian.  lieeini^'  from  the  pur>uit  of  justice,  they 
recognize  in  everv  niis>i<*narv  a  j)owerful  pr<jtector,  and  in  every  church  a 
roek  of  refui^e.  Inder  su»;h  cin:um>taiu:es  it  is  not  strange  that  they  should 
become  converts  and  per>uade  the  missionaries  to  build  churches. 
Hut  how  impos>ible  it  is  to  make  them  iinder>tan(l  that  they  ought 
to  do  Lfood  and  live  virtuou.s  li\es.  Whenever  a  di>turbance  arises, 
in  whi(.h  the  turbulent  Christian  and  lion  Christian  elements  of  the 
«ouimiinitv  take  part,  some  mi^^iona^v  i>  invariabl\-  the  victim.  The  local 
authorities  who  are  char>:ed  with  the  settlement  of  difllculty,  in  order  to 
pla(  ate  the  injured  fort.-imier,  naturallv  deal  out  lianl  measures  to  the  non- 
Christian  offenders,  who  aciordinvjlv  cherish  a  hatred  not  against  the 
authorities  but  aijaiiist  the  missionaiies.  .Such  hatred  onlv  increases  in 
int<'nsitv  with  evirrv  subse'juent  offence  aii<l  its  coiise<juent  punishment. 
Missionaries  take  i,Meat  pleasure  in  teaching  others  in  the  name  of  Christ 
that  aftci  death  tht;v  mav  hope  to  ljo  to  heaven,  but  the  people  of  the  East 
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have  the  notion  that  after  death  tlie  soul  descends  into  I  lades.  When  I 
was  attached  to  tlie  Hoard  oi  I'lniishment  as  l.anv^'  ("hiinvj,  I  often  haii 
opportunity  t<»  examine  the  j)aj).'r>  relatini^  to  eases  <»f  riot  aLjain>t  misMon- 
aries  which  hatl  heen  .sent  uj>  to  the  board  hv  the  provinei.d  authorities.  I 
fre(juentlv  came  acro>s  expre.ssi*. lis  like  *"  I  prefei  to  yo  |<>  Hades:  let  him 
go  t«)  Heaven,''  use«l  hv  the  del«'ndants  in  their  dep  »«^ilit»ns.  It  is  easv  to 
infer  the  intense  hitterne^s  «»f  their  hatrecl  hoin  this.  1  Imsr  men  were  ' 
evidentiv  under  the  imj^ression  that  ihev  were  writing  theii  lio.slile  feeling's 
against  Christ,  thnu^h  tliev  Ixuew  not  who  (  lirist  uas.  Siiue  I  entereil  the 
military  service,  I  hase  hi-L-n  awav  fn>m  tlu-  capital  tor  omt  t<n  years  and 
have  IkmI  no  occasion  to  examine  into  the  irimmal  cases  o|  the  pros  inces. 
Year  before  last  I  was  s.imewliil  snrj)ri^'jd  to  iccrive  the  intellitjence  that 
disturbances  had  broken  i»iit  with  lencweii  violriue  in  vaiioiis  place^ 
between  ('hristian  and  n<»n  ("hii^tian  p  irtions  cil  the  jxopk'.  inasmuch  as  1 
had  for  some  time  been  clieii-iiiiiL:  llu'  beliel  that  ("hristian  r«»nverts  and 
the  peoj)Ie  had  lonvj  lived  toi^ctlui  at  |»>.Mce.  I  In-  laiisc  ol  all  the  period- 
ical outbreaks  on  the  p.nt  <»t  til;-  (  hiiKsc  j>,'oplr  ai^'aiiist  the  missi<»naries 
may  be  lrace<l  to  tin-  haste  'Mi  iLc  p.irt  i»f  tlu-  missionaries  themselves  in 
securing  proselytes  without  in-tltutimi  a  >LMrcliini(  in-piirv  into  their  moral 
character  first.  This  wav  a  tew  s  .»re  are  Lrathered  into  the  fold  :  next 
year  this  number  iiun'ascs  to  hundrrds,  aiul  the  year  alter  to  thousands. 
Such  an  increase  in  the  niimlur  "il  converts  is  considered  as  a  measure  of 
the  success  of  missitmarv  lalnUN,  and  mav  be  made  a  siil>ject  of  boast  on  the 
part  of  the  missionary  concernc  1  in  his  rep  )rts  to  tln»se  that  sent  him. 
Kven  if  there  are  law  abidiiii^'  individuals  anions  the  converts,  it  mav  be 
asserted  with  conlidence  that  tlure  are  no  intclli'^t-nt  .ind  j-diualed  persons 
among  them,  fotthe  rt-asun  that  no  intellii^reiit  and  c<liu  ati'(l  j>erson  will 
embrace  the  reliijion  of  another  people.  Still  siu  h  intrlliLit-nt  and  educate<l 
persons  will  ni»t  attark  the  trliui<iu.>  te.ichinc^  of  (■hri^t.  All  they  attempt 
to  do  is  to  u!iiard  the  vouuk'  i.'rneratii>n  under  tlu-ir  carr  auMiiist  the 
influence  of  such  tea<him;s  bv  j)ointing  out  the  crroi.-. 

Christian  missionaries  in  China  can  do  neither  u'r.od  nor  harm  to  the 
power  of  Confucianism  bv  spreading  the  doctrines  thev  espouse  because  tliev 
associate  only  with  tin-  dui.'s  of  the  people  or  educated  men  of  loo.se  morals. 
Still  I  cannot  but  pitv  them  t<»r  thev  do  not  themselves  c«une  from  the  lowest 
stratum  of  society.  1  know  that  thev  will  (juote  Christ's  words,  "  I  come 
not  to  save  the  rikditeou^  luil  .-inner>,"  to  refute  me.  This  idea,  to  be  sure, 
is  excellent  but  tan  haidl\  br  made  applic.d>le,  it  .seems  to  nie,  to  the 
present  state  of  things. 

Supj)o>e  that  in  this  widi*  world  without  regard  tr)  nationality,  there  are 
two  intrinsically  bad  men  in  evrrv  hundred,  it  cannot  be  s.iid  that  this  num- 
ber is  too  hiudi.  1  he  j>opulalioji  of  China  must  at  this  rate  h.ivc*  thousands 
and  tens  <*f  thousands  (»f  men  who  are  intiinsi«ally  w  i(  ked.  I',vcn  \'ao  an«l 
Shun  felt  themselves  une(jual  to  the  task   of  effecting  a  complfte   r(.-u'enera- 
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tioii  of  mankind,  not  to  say  tlie  missionaries.  In  tlie  deep  recesses  of  moun- 
tains it  is  impossible  that  witliin  the  space  of  a  s<juare  lie  only  such  noble 
trees  as  the  fir  anti  the  oak  and  that  such  fragrant  plants  as  the  sesamum  and 
the  epidendrum  can  find  lodgment  in  the  soil,  to  the  entire  exclusion  of  use- 
less trees  and  niixious  uee«ls.  Such  seems  to  he  the  working  of  nature's 
laws.  How  can  man  j)revail  against  it?  What  wise  rulers  can  do  with 
men  is  only  to  lea<l  them  intr)  the  |>aths  of  virtue  and  propriety  and  at  the 
same  time  deter  them  irom  wrong-doing  hy  laws  and  punishments  in  order 
to  secure  to  each  individual  as  free  an  enjoyment  of  life  as  can  be  permitted 
without  encroaching  upon  the  rights  of  others.  If  all  the  useless  trees 
could  by  any  natural  process  he  turned  into  lirs  and  oaks,  and  all  noxious 
weeds  into  sesamums  and  cpidendrums,  C'hrist  would  not  have  said  that  the 
sun  rises  on  the  evil  and  the  good  and  the  rain  falls  on  the  just  and  on  the 
unjust.  There  is  nothing  new  and  strange  in  these  ideas  as  they  have  been 
known  to  all  nations  from  time  immemorial. 

Since  i  entered  the  diplomatic  service,  I  have  learned  with  a  sense  of 
thankfulness  that  the  selection  of  men  for  missionary  labors  in  China  is  care- 
fully made  with  a  view  to  obtain  the  best  men  pos.sible.  As  far  as  the  rules 
and  regulati«»ns  frame*!  by  missionaries  in  China  for  the  government  of  their 
respective  churches  are  concerned,  they  are  clear  and  strict,  and  in  some 
respects  better  than  those  in  force  in  their  own  country,  and  in  no  resjiect 
worse.  This  clearly  shows  thai  the  ii)tenti(jns  of  the  missionaries  are  good 
and  their  pur|)ose  is  sincere.  The  chief  reason  why  the  Chinese  people  as  a 
whole  look  upon  Chri>tian  c«>nverts  in  their  midst  as  an  element  less  desira- 
ble than  Buddhists,  Taoists  and  Mohaiumedans.  is  because  Buddhists,  Tao- 
ists  and  Mohammedans  make  no  scruj)ie  of  paving  due  homage  to  their 
parents  and  of  offering  sacrifices  to  their  ancestors,  and  Mohammedans  still 
have  so  much  resj)ect  for  public  opinir)n  as  to  enforce  the  separation  of  the 
sexes  wherever  they  g<j.  In  regard  to  the  character  of  the  foreign  mission- 
aries in  China,  Americans  are  on  the  whole  more  desirable  than  Englishmen, 
and  Englishmen  are  more  desirable  than  I'renchinen.  Such  is  the  general 
opinion  in  China.  I  am  not  iiifluencetl  in  any  way  by  my  residence  in  this 
country  in  making  this  statement. 

At  the  pn.'sent  time  there  is  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  nations  of 
the  earth  to  draw  closer  to  each  other  in  peace  and  ainitv.  If  the  r*o|)e  and 
the  Tropaganda,  on  the  one  haml,  and  the  Troicstant  Missionary  Societies 
on  the  other,  reallv  desire  to  confer  some  lasting  benefits  upon  the  people 
of  China,  as  well  as  to  show  the  love  they  bear  to  Christ,  I  beir  to  suggest 
that  such  men  be  selected  for  missionary  work  in  China  as  shall  combine 
with  their  religious  (jualitications  a  proticiencv  in  other  branches  of  human 
knowledge,  such  as  sociology,  philosophy,  political  economy,  natural  science, 
chemistry,  international  law,  astronomy,  geolo^v.  mathematics  and  the  like. 
International  law  is  a  study  which  Chinese  scholars  and  officials  have  a 
special  liking  f<»r  because  the  principles   up<in  which   the  science   is  based 
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bear  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  principles  governirfg  the  interchange, 
transformation  and  invarial)ilitv  of  ft)rces  as  discussed  in  the  Hook  of 
Changes,  and  also  to  the  principles  of  holding  the  strong  in  check,  and 
discountenancing  usur{)ations  as  inculcated  in  the  Spring  and  Autumn 
Annals.  Other  branches  of  study  of  course  all  have  their  peculiar  advan- 
tages and  may  be  made  to  supplement  each  other.  If  missionaries  in 
China,  therefore  .set  a  higher  value  upon  scientific  knowledge,  be  less  zeal- 
ous in  religious  matters,  seek  the  society  oi  respectable  persons  and  turn 
awav  from  the  low  and  vulgar,  the  wickc«l  will  disappear  without  any 
attempt  to  hunt  them  down  and  those  that  had  in  former  times  avoided  the 
sight  of  a  missionary  and  had  resisted  hi^  efforts  to  the  utmo.st  will  turn 
around  and  vie  with  one  another  in  inviting  him  to  teach  them.  The  result 
from  such  a  change  in  mis.sionary  methods  will  doubtless  be  immediate  and 
satisfactory.  Moreover.  Chinese  converts  to  Christianity  will  be  permitted 
to  live  in  peace  and  in  the  enjovment  of  the  fruits  of  their  labors  and  not 
stand  so  low  in  the  o{)inion  of  their  fellow  men.  Missionaries  as  a  class 
will  doubtless  be  held  in  higher  esteem  than  the  Huddhist  and  Taoist 
priests  in  course  of  time. 

Dr.  William  A.  I*.  Martin  is  the  only  mi-sioiiary  living  that  is  accus- 
tomed to  interchange  visits  with  dukes,  manpiises  and  eminent  statesmen 
and  to  mingle  with  scholars  and  ofticials  on  terms  of  perfect  equality. 
Since  Schaal's  time  he  is  the  onlv  missir)nary  that  has  enjoyed  this  uni<jue 
distinction.  On  this  account  all  Confucianists  hold  him  in  great  respect. 
The  best  thing  missionaries  can  do  is  to  follow  such  a  worthy  exam{)le. 
The  next  best  thing  lliev  can  do  is  to  impress  upon  the  male  portion  of 
their  converts  the  importance  of  teaching  the  female  portion  at  home  in 
order  not  to  have  women  and  girls  frecpient  churches.  The  onlv  Ciod  is 
omnipresent  according  to  the  leachinur  <>f  (liristianitv.  Christ  himself 
prayed  only  for  others  in  j)iiblic  uorshiji  while  he  taught  his  disciples  to 
pray  in  secret  and  never  recommeiulcd  that  men  and  women  should  go  to 
the  house  of  worship  together.  There  is  no  objection,  however,  to  men 
teaching  men  and  women  teaching  women  in  separate  houses  of  worship. 
In  the  next  place.  Christian  converts  in  China  should  be  nuule  to  under- 
stand that  thev  should  look  after  and  siii)poit  their  aged  and  infirm  j)arents, 
and  should  be  permitted  neither  to  live  apart  from  their  j)arents  nor  to 
destroy  the  halls  for  the  worship  of  their  ancestors.  Terhaps  the  customs  of 
the  Chinese  peui)le  are  different  from  the  customs  of  the  Western  nations 
in  this  respect,  but  there  is  nothing  in  this  {practice  that  seems  to  run  coun- 
ter to  the  commandment  given  by  Moses  and  Christ.  ''Thou  shail  honor  thy 
father  and  thy  mother."  'I'hese  two  things  are  the  most  important  for  mis- 
sionaries to  bear  in  mind  if  thev  have  the  welfare  of  the  missionary  cause  in 
China  at  heart  and  desire  to  secure  to  themselves  the  enjovment  of  peace 
and  freedom  from  molestation. 

As  for  the  images  of  celestial  and  terrestial  deities,  Buddhas  and  genii 
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and  the  like,  tlie  cereinnnial  code  of  the  Empire  does  not  recognize  them  as 
[)ro})er  objects  of  worsliip  by  the  people.  The  followers  of  Confucius 
wr)uld  hardly  know  the  difference  if  in  the  {)laces  of  those  images  Christian 
converts  should  put  images  of  God,  Virgin  Mary  and  Christ. 

In  case  any  dispute  should  arise  between  a  Chinese  and  a  foreigner, 
missionaries  would  without  doubt  be  justified  in  seeing  that  justice  should 
be  done  to  the  foreigner,  but  in  case  any  disturbance  should  arise  between 
parties  that  are  both  Chinese,  a  decision  should  be  rendered  only  on  the 
merits  of  the  matter  in  controversy  without  reference  to  the  parties  being 
converts  or  non-converts,  and  no  interference  of  any  kind  should  be 
tolerated. 

On  occasions  of  local  festivity,  which  generally  lakes  the  form  of 
theatrical  anmsements  and  cereniunial  processions,  every  member  of  the 
community  has  to  bear  his  share  of  the  expenses.  Occasions  of  this  char- 
acter which  have  for  their  object  the  promotion  of  good  feeling  and  fellow- 
ship among  the  iii<lividiial  inenibcrs,  arc  not  confined  to  any  one  country  or 
to  any  one  people,  ('iiinesc  visiting  other  countries  and  foreigners  visiting 
China  <>ften  meet  willi  >iuli  local  fcslivilio  and  voluntarilv  and  gladly  lend 
their  a^sistauce  in  every  w.w  to  make  such  occasions  thoroughly  enjoyable 
without  ever  tr«)ul)liii^  tiK-msclves  about  the  religious  character  of  those 
festivities,  ('hincsi-  convi-rts  an"  still  (Chinese  subjf-cts.  The  sooner  they 
are  made  to  i^'ivc  up  llic  notion  that  by  turning  ('hristians  they  can  claim 
excm[)lions  from  burdens  which  the  rest  of  iIm."  comnuinitv  have  to  bear,  the 
better  it  is  for  their  Lj<Jod.  Missionaiics  i.uwjlil  to  \h-  .ible  to  find  some  solu- 
tion for  just  such  difficulties,  llu*  sums  assrssod  in  Limcral  contributions  of 
this  character  are  small  in  comparison  with  the  amount  of  good  thev  do. 

The  j)roj>agalion  <>f  rcliuious  doctrims.  as  a  rule,  nirets  with  fewer 
obstacles  in  a  countrv  that  ha.>  no  civili/alion,  A  people  that  is  without 
kn«)\v ledge  and  without  cx|)eiieiu«'  ran  rcadilv  accept  cnciv  word  without 
•  jLc^tioning.  A  pcopU-  that  is  alicad\  ltiowu  ujj  in  kuowlcilge  and  in 
cxperitMice  can  onlv,  with  <liflu  iilt\ .  be  shakfii  in  its  thrptootcd  belief. 
I'.vi'ii  l.a<)  t/,  in  Ills  own  (lav>.  ( 'Miiplainnl  of  the  diltK  iill\  of  governing  the 
|)('M|)|i-  Ik>(;iu.>('  tlu\  knew  t'lo  nuh  h.  (Mnhuiiis  atteiiijitcd  to  benefit  the 
pc'ojtlc  onlv  ill  the  diiiitjoii  in  whnh  thev  drsiiid  t«t  be  biiiehted.  For 
this  reason  I  be^:  t«t  cuninend  lo  the  careful  ( •insi«hMalioii  ol  missionaries  to 
(!liina  two  imp  utant  points,  Tlu'  ilt>t  i->.  tint  ilie\  >lii.ul.l  siui|\  the  political 
iiist  itut  ion>  and  smial  «  u-lonis  iM  the  I'.inpiie.  The  sii  ond  is.  that  thev 
should  iii'iunc  carefuilv  into  the  m<wal  chaiaetei  o|  their  etuiNeils.  If  a 
rule  be  established  bve\eiv  ehim  h  to  the  elfecl  that  an\  member  who  breeds 
misclii«'f,  or  practices  deceptions,  sh.ill  be  exeommiiniv  at- <|.  it  will  have  the 
effect  of  raising  tin'  dimiitv  of  religion  itself:  then,  in  the  course  of  years, 
perhaps,  the  [)eoj)kr  and  the  Christian  converts  mav  be  able  to  live  together 
peaceably.  The  missionaries  at  the  same  time  will  win  the  respect  and 
confidence  of  the  people  and  of  the  gentry.     When  the  people  and  the 
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gentry  are  won  over,  thcv  cannot  l)ut  he  sought  after  hv  scholars  and 
officials.  When  thev  are  soui(ht  after  by  .scholars  and  oftkials.  thev  will 
then  have  far  more  effective  protection  tlian  treatv  provisions  can  secure  to 
them.  This  hcintr  tlie  case,  if  ditViculties  slmuld  at  anv  tinie  arise  between 
China  and  any  foreijs'n  [xuver,  the  missionaries  would  have  nothing  to  fear. 
There  have  been  liuddhists  and  Moliamme<lans  in  ("hina  for  the  last  two 
thousand  years.  They  have  not  relied  for  protection  upon  treaty  [)rovisions 
or  upon  their  co-rcligionists  elsewhere,  vet  thev  have  been  able  to  Hourish 
^nd  multiply.  It  is  worth  while,  therefore,  to  give  this  matter  a  little 
thought. 

I  am  not,  {)erhaps,  the  proper  person  to  fliscuss  religious  matters.  As  I 
have  said  before,  the  jirogress  of  (hristianitv  does  not  concern  Confucianists 
in  the  least,  liut  as  I  look  over  the  program  of  subjects  {)roposed  for 
discussion,  I  tind  am(jng  them  one  which  read>  "  Duties  of  European  and 
American  Nations  to  China.'  Inasmuch  as  this  will  be  a  subject  of  discus- 
sion in  the  l*arliament,  I  feel  that  I  lannot  pa.■^.s  it  over  without  notice.  In 
regard  to  the  j)roper  treatment  wliicii  should  be  accorded  bv  American  and 
European  nations  to  Chim-se  subjects  resident  in  American  and  Euro{)ean 
countries,  1  am  not  in  a  position  t<»  express  ai\  opinion,  but  I  hope  that 
European  and  American  nations  will  direct  the  attention  of  the  missi(jnaries 
they  send  out  to  what  1  ha\e  said  respecting  the  pr«»per  treatment  that  should 
be  accorded  bv  Kuropean  and  American  nations  to  Chinese  subjects  in 
China,  so  that  thev  m<iN  be  able  to  i^'el  a  fi-w  ideas  as  to  the  proper  measures 
to  be  adopted  for  securiniL,'  to  themseUes  the  uninterrupted  prosecution  of 
their  work,  and  to  their  convert-  the  ]H'.i«eful  enjovment  of  their  lives  and 
property.  If  one  less  mi-Nsioiiai\  be  si  nt  to  heaven,  a  les.-.  number  of  rioters 
will  be  sent  to  hades.  Confui  ianists  and  ("hrisliaiis  alike  believi-  that  it 
pleases  heaven  t<>  .-Nave  life.  I  have  thus  taken  the  liberty  to  discuss  this 
subject  by  following  the  lead  of  >■>  nian\  distinguished  ('hristian  represen- 
tatives. 


THK   RELUnON  OF  THK   WORLD. 

By  Z.  Nocrc  hi. 

I  take  much  plca^ure  in  addressini,^  you,  my  brothers,  on  the  occasion 
of  the  First  World's  Religious  Congress,  by  your  kind  indulgence,  what  hsL& 
come  into  my  mind  to-day,  without  any  preparation,  which  I  have  been 
unable  to  give,  as  I  was  too  busy  in  interpreting  for  the  four  Hijiris  who 
came  with  me  to  attend  the  Religious  Congress. 

y\s  y<»u  remembered  Columbus  for  his  discovery,  and  as  you  brought  to 
completion  the  wonderful  enterprise  of  the  Worhl'.s  Fair,  I  also  have  one  to 
remember  whose  knocks  at  the  long  closed  door  of  mv  country  awakened 
us  from  our  long  undisturbed  slumber  and  led  us  to  open  our  eyes  to  the 
condition  of  other  civilized  countries,  including  that  in  which  1  now  am, 
wondering  at  its  greatness  ami  beauty  especially  as  it  is  epitomized  in  the 
World'.s  Fair. 

I  refer  to  the  famous  Commodore  I'errv.  I  must  do  for  him  what 
Americans  liavt,*  done  and  do  foi  Columbus.  With  him  I  have  one,  too, 
to  remember,  wlio>c  statue  \ou  have  tjouhtlcss  seen  at  the  World's  Fair. 
His  name  w;  s  Naosukc  Ji.  the  Lord  of  Ilikoiic  and  the  great  Chancellor  of 
Bakufu.  I  Ic  was  unfortunalelv  assassin. itcd  bv  the  liamls  of  the  conserv- 
ative j)arty.  wimh  proclaimed  lum  a  traitor,  because  he  opened  the  door  to 
the  stranger  without  wailing  for  llie  permissidii  ol   his  master  the  Kmperor. 

Since  we  opened  the  door  about  thirtv-six  vear>  have  passed,  during 
which  time  wonderful  cliaii^es  and  pntgros  have  taken  place  in  my 
country,  so  that  now,  in  the  midst  of  the  \\  liite  Citv  and  the  World's  Fair, 
I  do  not  tin<l  mvself  wonderini,'  so  much  a.>  a  barbaiian  would  do.  W'ho 
made  my  c<)untry  so  civili/ed  .^  He  \\a>  tlu-  Knocker,  as  I  called  him. 
Commodore  Perrv.  So  mv  people  owe  a  gieat  deal  to  him  and  to  the 
America  that  tjave  him  to  us. 

I  must,  therefore,  make  some  return  to  him  for  his  kin<lness,  as  you  are 
doing  in  the  World's  I'air  to  Columbus  for  his  <lisc(>very.  Shall  I  offer  you 
who  represent  him  Japanese  teapots  and  teacui)s  ?  Nr».  .Silk  fabrics?  No. 
Pictures  and  fans  ?  No,  no,  no;  a  thousand  times  no.  Shall  I  then  open  a 
WorUl's  Fair  in  mv  countrv  in  lujuor  to  his  memorv  ?  No.  Then  what  is 
to  be  done  ?  Those  things  that  we  have  just  laid  aside  as  inadequate  are 
only  materials  which  lire  and  water  can  destrt>v.  In  their  stead  I  bring 
something  which  the  elements  cannot  destrov,  and  it  is  the  best  of  all  my 
posse.s>ions.  What  is  that  ?  Buddhism  I  As  vcni  see,  I  am  simply  a  lay- 
man, and  do  not  belong  to  anvsect  of  Buddhism  at  all.  St)  1  present  to  vou 
four  Buddhist  Sorios,  who  will  give  their  addresses  before  you  and  place 
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in  your  hands  many  thousand  copies  of  English  translations  of  Buddhist 
works,  such  as  "Outlines  of  the  Mahayana, as  Taught  by  Buddha,"  "A Brief 
Account  of  Shin-shu,"  "A  Shin-shu  Catechism,"  and  "The  Sutra  of  Forty- 
two  Sections  and  1  wo  Other  Short  Sutras,"  etc.  Besides  these,  four  hundred 
volumes  of  the  complete  Buddha  Shaka's  Sutra  arc  imported  for  the  first  time 
to  this  country,  as  a  present  to  the  Chairman  of  this  Congress,  by  the  four 
Buddhist  Sorios.  These  are  Chinese  translations,  which,  of  course,  Japanese 
can  read,  made  from  the  original  Sanscrit  by  many  Chinese  Sorios  in  ancient 
times.  1  hope  they  will  be  translated  into  English,  which  can  be  understood 
by  almost  all  the  people  of  the  world.  I  regret  to  say  that  there  is  probably 
no  Mahayana  doctrine,  which  is  the  highest  order  of  Buddhist  teaching,  trans- 
lated into  English.  If  you  wish  to  know  what  Mahayana  doctrine  is,  you 
must  learn  how  to  read  Chinese  or  Japanese,  as  you  are  doing  in  the  Chautau- 
qua system  of  education,  otherwise  Chinese  or  Japanese  must  learn  English 
enough  to  translate  them  for  P^nglish-reading  pe()[)lc.  Whichever  way  it  be, 
we  religionists  must  do  this  for  the  sake  of  the  world.  I  have  devoted  some 
years  and  am  now  devoting  mure  years  to  learning  English,  for  the  purpose 
of  doing  this  in  my  private  capacity.  But  the  work  is  too  hard  forme.  For 
example.  I  have  translated  Rev.  Prof.  Tokuuaga's  work  without  any  help 
from  foreigners,  on  account  of  the  want  of  time.  I  am  very  sorry  that  I  have 
not  enough  copies  of  that  book  to  distribute  them  to  you  all,  for  I  almost  used 
them  up  in  presents  on  my  way  to  this  city.  Permit  me  to  distribute  the  ten 
last  copies  that  still  remained  in  my  trunk  tt)  those  who  happened  to  take 
seats  nearest  me. 

I  have  spent  too  much  time  in  intrfxliKiorv  remarks,  so  I  will  speak 
ai)out  niv  subject  very  biietlv.  Well,  tlicn,  luv  ^ul)jccl  i>  '*  The  Religion  of 
the  World."  llow  inanv  reii^ioiis  aiul  tlicii  si.-it.s  arc  ihcir  in  the  world? 
Thou.sands.  Is  it  to  be  IjojumI  dial  tlu'  iiimibti  of  religions  in  the  world 
will  be  incicaMMl  hv  tiiousands  nioii-  ?  NO.  Win?  If  such  were  our 
hope  \vt:  ought  t<>  linallv  ImIiiu  iIk'  iiunil'ci  ol  iclii^Mtdis  to  as  great  a 
ligure  as  that  of  llu-  p()|)iilali<)n  ol  llic  woiM,  and  tlic  priests  of  the 
variou>  religioii>  sliiuiM  not  be  aijoweil  !<•  pieacli  for  the  [nupose  of  bring- 
ing the  j)eoj»le  into  their  respet  li\e  seit>.  In  that  ease  tlu-v  should  rather 
sav.  "l)oirt  believe  u  hativiM  we  preai  h  ;  \ic\  awavfmm  the  church,  and 
make  vni  (»\\ii  --t  et  as  we  do."      Is  jl  \\\i\\{  hn  the  piiest  to  sav  so  ?     No. 

riieji  i>  tlieie  a  h<>j>e  of  dec  leasing  the  nunibei  of  religions?  Yes. 
llow  far  *  lo  one,  Wli\  ?  P.eeause  the  tintli  is  onlv  one.  Kaeh  .sect  or 
relii^ion,  as  it>  ultimate  object,  aim--  to  attain  truth,  (leoinetrv  teaches  us 
that  the  shortest  line  between  two  p(unls  i>  limited  to  onlv  one;  so  we 
must  find  out  that  one  wav  of  attainintj  the  truth  amoni:  the  thousands  of 
ways  to  which  the  rival  religions  point  us.  and  if  we  cannot  find  that  one 
way  anu)ng  the  already  established  religions,  we  must  seek  it  in  a  new  one. 
So  long  as  we  have  thousands  of  relii^ions,  the  religion  of  the  world  has  not 
yet  attained  its  full  development  in  all  respects.     If  thousands  of  religions 
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do  continue  to  develop  and  reach  the  state  of  full  development  there  will  be 
no  more  any  distinction  Inftween  them,  or  any  difference  Inrtwcen  faith  and 
reason,  religion  and  science.  That  is  the  end  at  which  we  aim,  and  to 
which  we  believe  that  we  know  the  shortest  way.  I  greet  you,  ladies  and 
gentlemen  of  the  World's  Parliament  of  Religions,  the  gathering  together 
of  which  is  an  important  step  in  that  direction. 


I 


THE  REAL  POSITION  OF  JAPAN  TOWARD 

CHRISTIANITY. 

Hy    KlNZA    RlUGE    M.    HiRAI. 

This  Parliament  of  Religions  is  the  realization  of  a  long  cherished 
dream,  and  its  aim  is  to  tinally  establish  religious  affinity  all  over  the  world. 
As  1  believe  it  my  duty  to  try  to  remove  any  obstacle  that  might  prevent  the 
completion  of  this  ultimate  purpose,  and  to  caution  against  an  impediment 
toward  the  fulfillment  of  this  grand  desire,  I  wish  to  show  to  this  assembly  a 
vigorous  obstacle  which  is  ignored  generally,  but  which  really  is  in  the  way 
and  prevents  our  progress  towards  this  destiny,  or  at  least  offers  a  great  hind- 
rance to  the  promulgation  of  Christianity.  I  may  perhaps  find  similar  cases 
everywhere;  but  partly  because  the  space  of  this  paper  does  not  allow  a  long 
dissertation,  and  partly  because  I  belong  to  the  nationality  of  Japan,  this 
presentation  of  my  observations  refers  only  to  my  country. 

There  are  verv  few  countries  in  the  world  so  misunderstood  as  Japan. 
Among  innumerable  unfair  judgments,  the  religious  thought  of  our  country- 
men is  especially  misrepresented,  and  the  whole  nation  is  condemned  as 
heathen.  Be  they  heathen,  pagan  or  something  else,  it  is  a  fact  that  from 
the  beginning  of  our  history,  Japan  has  received  all  teachings  with  open 
mind ;  and  also  that  the  instructions  which  came  from  outside  have  com- 
mingled with  the  native  religion  with  entire  harmony,  as  is  seen  by  so  many 
temples  built  in  the  name  of  truth  with  a  mi.xed  appellation  of  Buddhism  and 
Shintoism ;  as  is  seen  by  the  aftinity  among  the  teachers  of  Confucianism 
and  Taoism  or  other  isms  and  the  Buddhist  and  Shinto  priests  ;  as  is  seen 
bv  an  individual  Ja[)anesc  who  j)ays  his  or  her  respects  to  all  teachings 
mentioned  above  ;  as  is  >een  by  the  peculiar  con^t^uction  of  the  Japanese 
houses,  which  have  generally  two  rooms,  one  for  a  miniature  Buddhist  tem- 
ple and  the  other  for  a  small  Shinto  shrine,  before  which  the  family  study 
the  respective  scriptures ;  as  is  seen  by  the  popular  ode  : 

••  Wake  noboru 
Kumoto  no  michi  wa 
Ooke  redo, 
Onaji  takane  no 
Tsuki  wo  iniru  Kana," 

which  translated  means,  *'  Though  there  are  many  roads  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountain,  yet,  if  the  top  is  reached,  the  same  moon  is  scon.'"  and  other  sim- 
ilar ones  and  mottoes,  which  will  be  cited  from  the  mouth  of  an  ignorant 
country  old  woman,  when  she  decides  the  case  of  bigoted  religious  conten- 
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tion  amoiii,'  yt)uni,'  .L,nrl>.  h\  reality  Syntliclic  rclii^ion,  r)r  Entitism,  is  the 
Japanese  specialtv,  and  1  will  not  hesitate  to  call  it  Japanisni. 

Hut  vou  will  protest  and  sav.  wliv  then  is  Christianitv  not  so  warmly 
accepted  bv  vour  nation  as  t)ther  relit^ions  •*  riii>  is  the  p«iint  whicli  I  wish 
es{)eciallv  to  pre>cnt  before  \ou. 

There  are  two  causes  whv  Christianitv  is  not  >o  cordially  received. 
This  ^reat  reliv(ion  was  widelv  spread  in  mv  c<iuntrv,  but  in  n)37  the  Chris- 
tian missionaries  combined  with  the  converts,  cau.^ed  a  trat(ic  and  bloodv 
rebellion  against  the  country,  and  it  is  understo<Ml  that  tlu).se  missionaries 
intended  to  subjui(ate  Japan  t«»  their  own  mother  country.  This  >hocked  all 
Japan,  and  the  government  of  the  Shogun  t(j<>k  a  year  to  suj>[)ress  this  terrible 
and  intrusive  commotion.  To  those  who  accuse  us  that  our  country  prohib- 
ited Christianitv, not  now,  but  in  an  hi.stc^rical  atje,  [  will  reply  that  it  was  not 
from  religious  or  racial  antii)athy,  but  to  prevent  another  such  insur- 
rection, and  to  pn»tect  our  independence  that  we  were  t)bliged  to  prohibit 
the  promulgation  of  the  g«»spcls. 

If  our  history  hatl  hiid  no  >uch  record  of  foreign  devastation  under  the 
disguise  of  religion,  and  if  our  peoj)Ie  had  had  no  hereditary  horror  and 
prejudice  against  the  name  of  (.'hristianitv,  it  might  have  been  eagerly 
embraced  by  the  whole  nation.  But  this  incident  ha>  passed,  and  we  mav 
forget  it.  Vet  it  is  not  entirely  unreasonable,  that  the  terrified  suspicion,  or 
you  may  say  superstition,  that  Christianity  is  the  instrument  of  depredation, 
is  avowedly  or  unavowedly  aroused  in  the  <  )rienlal  mind,  when  it  is  an 
admitted  fact  that  some  of  the  j>owerful  nations  of  Christendom  are  gradu- 
ally encroaching  upon  the  <  )rient.  and  when  the  following  circumstance  is 
daily  impressed  u[>on  our  minds,  reviving  a  vivid  memory  of  the  past  histori- 
cal occurrence. 

The  circumstance  of  which  1  am  about  to  .speak  i>  the  present  experi- 
ence of  ourselves,  to  whicli  1  e>i>e(  iallv  call  the  attention  of  this  Parliament; 
not  only  this  I'arlianienl,  but  also  the  wlioh-  <.f  Christendom.     " 

Since  1S53,  when  Commodore  Terry  came  to  Japan  as  the  Embassador 
of  the  President  of  the  Cnited  States  of  America,  our  country  began  to  be 
better  known  by  all  western  nations,  and  the  new  pt)rts  were  widely  opened 
and  the  j)rohibition  of  the  gospel  was  :ibolishefl.  as  it  was  before  the  Chris- 
tian rebellion.  By  the  convention  at  Vedo,  [)resent  Tokyo,  in  185S.  the 
treaty  was  stipulated  between  .\merica  and  Jajjan,  ami  also  with  the 
European  powers.  It  was  the  time  when  our  country  was  vet  under  the 
feudal  government  ;  and  on  account  of  our  having  had  but  little  intercourse 
with  other  nations  for  over  two  centuries  since  the  Christian  rebellion  of 
1637,  diplomacy  was  «|uite  a  new  exj)erience  to  the  feudal  officers,  who  put 
their  full  confidence  upon  western  nations,  and  without  any  alteration 
accepted  every  article  (^f  the  treaty  j)resented  fnmi  the  foreign  governments. 
According  to  this  treaty  we  are  in  a  very  disadvantageous  situation ;  and 
amongst  the  others  there  are  two  prominent  articles,  which  deprive  us  of  our 
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rights  and  advanta^'ts.  *  )ne  is  the  cx-tenitorialily  of  western  nations  in 
Japan,  by  which  all  cases  in  regard  to  right,  whether  of  property  or  person, 
arising  between  the  Mibjecls  of  the  western  nations,  in  my  country,  as  well 
as  between  them  and  tlie  Japanese,  ^hall  be  subject  t(»  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
authorities  of  the  western  nations.  Another  regards  the  tariff,  which,  witli 
the  exception  of  five  per  cent,  ttd  rtilonni,  we  have  no  right  to  imfxise  where 
it  might  properly  be  done. 

It  is  also  stipulated  that  either  of  the  contracting  parties  to  this  treaty, 
on  giving  one  year's  prcvi^^u^  notice  to  the  other,  may  demand  a  revision 
thereof,  on  or  after  the  \>\  of  Julv,  1S7J.  I  lierefore  in  1S71  our  (Jovern- 
ment  demanded  a  revision  ;  and  >iiirc  thi-n  we  have  been  constantly  request- 
ing it,  but  foreign  (iovmnnenl.s  have  sinipiy  ign<ue<l.  making  many  excuses. 
( )ne  part  of  the  treatv  l)elween  the  United  Slates  of  America  and  Japan 
concerning  the  tariff  was  annulle*!,  lor  which  we  thank,  with  sincere  grati- 
tude, the  kind-liearted  .\nierican  nation  ;  but  1  am  >orrv  to  say  that  as  no 
Kuropean  power  ha>  followed  in  the  wake  of  America  in  this  respect,  our 
tariff  right  remains  in  the  same  ctnidilion  as  it  wa>  before. 

We  have  no  judicial  power  over  foreigners  in  Japan,  and  as  the  nat- 
ural consecpience  we  are  receiving  injuries,  legal  ami  moral,  the  accounts  of 
which  are  seen  constanllv  in  our  ntitive  newspapers.  As  the  western  )>eople 
live  far  from  us,  they  do  not  know  the  exact  circumstances.  l*rol)ably  tliey 
will  hear  now  ami  then  the  reports  from  the  mi>.sionaries  and  friends  in 
Japan.  I  do  not  denv  their  repoit.s  being  tuie  ;  but  if  a  {)erson  wants  to 
obtain  any  unmislakal>le  information  in  regaid  to  his  frien«l,  he  ought  to 
hear  the  opinions  about  hiu>  from  manv  side^.  If  vou  clo>elv  examine  with 
your  unbiasse<l  mind  what  injuries  we  receive  vou  will  be  astonished. 
Among  many  kinds  of  wrongs,  there  are  >onu'  which  were  utterly  unknown 
before  and  entirely  new  to  u.s  heathen,  none  ot  whon>  will  dare  to  speak  of 
them  even  in  private  con\ creation. 

It  is  perfectly  right  and  just  that  wc  reject  this  whole  treaty,  because  its 
term  has  alreaily  pa.ssed.  and  because  it  i>  the  treaty  negotiated  and  signed 
by  the  feudal  Shogun  and  his olticers  without  tin-  ratifuation  <jf  the  Emperor; 
but  it  i>  not  desirable  to  injure  the  lecling  ol  good  friendship  which  now 
exists  between  Japan  an<l  the  \Ve>t.  W'ouM  n«»t  the  people  of  America  and 
ICurope  think  that  ihev  were  tram[)led  up«>n  and  their  ritrhts  ignored,  if  they 
were  denied  the  application  <»f  their  judicial  power  over  those  cases  which 
occur  at  home  ?  Would  not  tiie  weslirrn  nations  be  indignant  and  consider 
that  they  were  (ie[)rivetl  of  independence,  if  lliev  were  ronipelled  to  renounce 
their  rightful  custom  dufv  /  1  read  in  the  western  i)ook.s  ami  papers  all 
sorts  4)f  treati>e>  regarding  human  rights  and  the  rights  of  stale,  and  also  I 
see  iimumerable  works  in  which  j>n»fouiiii  ethica!  reason  l.ta.sed  on  the  altru- 
i^tic  sentiment  is  earne.stiv  argued  to  promote  human  haj>piness.  Again,  I 
observe  numerous  churches  of  C'liristianitv  and  th<-ir  membeis.  together  with 
the  rest  of  the  nation,  who  are  sincerelv  looking  toward  the  a*lvancement  of 
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human  j^tx^tl.  While  I  admire  this  p]acin,i(  of  so  much  importance  on  these 
topics,  I  Qo  not  understand  whv  the  Christian  lands  have  ignored  the  rights 
and  advantages  of  forty  million  souls  of  Japan  for  forty  years  since  the  stip- 
ulation of  the  treaty. 

One  of  the  excuse.**  offered  by  foreign  nations  is  that  our  country  is  not 
yet  civilized.  Is  it  the  principle  c)f  civ'li/.eil  law  that  the  rights  and  profits 
of  the  .so-called  uncivilized,  or  the  weaker,  should  be  sacrificed  ?  As  I 
understand  it,  the  spirit  and  the  neceshity  of  law  is  to  protect  the  rights  and 
profits  of  the  weaker  against  the  aggression  of  the  stronger;  but  I  have 
never  learned  in  my  shallow  study  of  law  that  the  weaker  should  l»e  sacri- 
ficed for  the  stronger. 

Another  kintl  of  apology  comes  from  the  religious  source,  and  the  claim 
is  made  that  the  Japanese  are  idolaters  and  heathen.  Whether  our  people 
are  idolaters  or  not  you  will  know  at  once  if  you  investigate  our  religious 
view  without  prejudice  from  the  authentic  Japanese  source.  But  admitting 
for  the  sake  of  argument  that  we  are  idolaters  an<l  heathen,  is  it  Christian 
morality  to  trample  up<jn  the  rights  and  advantages  of  a  non-Chrislian  nation, 
coloring  all  their  natural  hap[)ine.ss  with  tlie  dark  slain  of  injustice  ?  I  read 
in  the  liible,  "Whosoever  shall  smile  thee  on  lliv  right  cheek,  turn  to  him 
the  other  also  •/'  but  I  cannot  discover  there  any  passage  which  says  :  **  Who- 
soever shall  dcinan<l  ju>lii:e  of  thee  smile  hi>  riu'lit  cheek,  and  when  he  turns 
smite  the  oilier  also."  Again,  I  iea«l  in  the  Hible:  *'lf  any  man  will  sue 
thee  at  the  law,  and  take  awav  thv  coal,  lei  him  have  thv  cloak  also;"  but 
1  cannot  discover  there  any  jia>sage  which  >avN  :  "  If  thou  shall  sue  any 
man  at  the  law,  and  take  awav  his  coat,  h^l  him  iiive  thee  his  cloak  al>o." 
You  sen<l  vour  missionaries  to  japan  and  tliev  a(lvi>e  us  to  be  moral  and 
believe  Christianitv.  We  like  to  be  moral,  we  know  that  Christianity  is 
good;  and  we  are  verv  thankful  for  tlu>  kiiuliies.s.  Ihit  at  the  same  time  our 
people  are  rather  perplexed  and  verv  much  in  doubt  .d>out  their  advice.  For 
when  we  think  that  the  Ireatv  stipulated  in  llic  time  of  feudalism,  when  we 
were  yet  in  our  voulh.  is  >\i\\  clung  to  bv  llic  powerful  nations  of  Christen- 
dom ;  when  we  find  that  everv  veai  a  gtxxl  manv  w('>tern  vessels  of  seal 
fisherv  are  smuggled  into  dur  st.-as  ;  when  leujal  cases  are  always  decided  by 
the  foreign  authorities  in  Jajian  unfavorably  to  us  ;  when  some  years  ago  a 
Japanese  was  not  alloweil  to  enter  a  university  on  the  Pacilic  coast  of 
America  becau.sc  of  his  being  of  a  different  race  ;  when  a  few  months  ago 
the  school  board  in  San  l-'rancisco  enacted  a  lei^ulation  that  no  Japanese 
should  be  allowed  to  enter  the  public  school  there  ;  when  last  year  the  Japa- 
nese were  driven  out  in  wholesale  from  one  of  the  territoiies  of  the  United 
States ;  when  our  business  men  in  San  Francisc*)  were  compelled  by  some 
union  not  to  employ  the  Japanese  assistants  or  laborers,  but  the  Americans; 
when  there  are  s(mie  in  the  same  city  who  s[)(Mk  on  the  platform  against 
those  of  us  who  are  already  here;  when  there  are  manv  men  who  go  in  pro- 
cession hoisting  lanterns  marked  "Japs  must  go  ;"   when  the  Japanese  in  the 
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Hawaiian  Islands  were  deprived  of  their  suffrage ;  when  we  sec  some  west- 
ern people  in  Japan  who  erect  before  the  entrance  (jf  their  houses  a  special 
post  upon  which  is  the  notice,  **  No  Japanese  is  allowed  to  enter  here" — 
just  like  a  l>oard  upon  which  is  written,  *'  No  dogs  allowed  ;"  when  we  are 
in  such  a  situation,  notwithstanding  the  kindness  of  the  western  nations 
from  one  point  of  view,  who  send  their  missionaries  to  us,  that  we  unintel- 
ligent heathens  are  embarrassed  and  hesitate  t<Kswallow  the  sweet  and  warm 
liquid  of  the  heaven  of  Christianity,  will  not  be  unreasonable.  If  such  be 
the  Christian  ethics — well,  we  are  perfectly  satisfied  to  be  heathen.  If  any 
person  should  claim  that  there  are  many  people  in  Japan  who  speak  and 
write  against  Christianity,  I  am  not  a  hypocrite,  and  I  will  frankly  state  that 
I  was  the  first  in  my  country  who  ever  publicly  attacked  Christianity  ;  no, 
not  real  Christianity,  but  false  Clirislianity — the  wrongs  done  toward  us  by 
the  people  of  Christend<mi.  If  any  reprove  the  Japanese  because  they  have 
had  strong  anti-Christian  .societies,  I  will  honcNlly  declare  that  I  was  the 
first  in  Japan  who  ever  organi/cd  a  society  again>t  Christianity  no,  nf)t 
against  real  Christianity,  i>ut  to  protect  ourselves  from  false  Christianity  and 
the  injustice  which  we  received  from  the  people  of  Christendom.  \)i)  not 
think  that  I  took  such  a  stand  on  account  of  mv  being  a  Hu<ldhist,  for  this 
was  my  position  many  years  before  I  entered  the  Buddhist  Temple.  But  at 
the  same  time  I  will  proudly  state  tliat  if  any  one  discussed  the  afhnitv  of 
all .  religions  beft>re  the  public  under  the  title  of  Synthetic  Religion,  it  was 
I.  I  say  this  to  you  becau.se  I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  a  bigoted 
Buddhist  sectarian.  Really  there  is  no  sectarian  in  my  country.  Our  people 
well  know  what  abstract  truth  is  in  Christianity,  and  we,  or  at  least  I,  do  not 
care  about  the  names  if  1  speak  from  the  point  of  teaching.  Whether  Ihui 
dhismis  called  Christianity  or  ( 'hri>tianity  is  named  Ihiddhism,  whether  we 
are  called  Confucianists  or  Shintoists,  we  are  n<'t  particular;  but  we  aie 
very  particular  about  the  trutli  taught  and  its  consistent  aj^plication. 
Whether  Christ  saves  us  or  drives  us  into  hell,  or  whether  ( iautama  Buddha 
was  a  real  person  «)T  there  was  never  such  a  man,  is  not  a  matter  of  con.sid- 
eration  to  us;  l:)ut  the  consistency  of  doctrine  and  conduct  is  the  point  on 
which  we  put  the  greatest  importance.  Tlierefore,  unless  I  lie  inconsi>tencv 
which  we  observe  is  rem()ved,  and  es[)ecially  the  unjust  treaty  by  which  we 
are  curtailed  is  revised  U|)on  an  ecjuitabie  basis,  our  people  will  never  cast 
away  their  prejudice  about  Christianity  in  sjjite  of  tlie  elofjuent  orator  who 
speaks  its  truth  from  the  {>ulpit.  We  are  very  often  called  barbarians,  and 
1  have  heard  and  read  that  the  Japanese  are  stubborn  and  cannot  understand 
the  truth  of  the  Bible.  I  will  admit  that  this  is  true  in  some  sense,  for 
though  they  admire  the  eloquence  of  the  orator  and  wonder  at  his  courage, 
though  they  approve  his  logical  argument,  yet  they  are  very  stubborn,  and 
will  not  join  Christianity  as  long  as  they  think  that  it  is  western  morality  to 
preach  one  thing  and  practice  another. 

But  I  know  this  is  not  the   morality  of  the   civili/ed    West,   and    I  have 
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the  firm  belief  in  the  highest  humanity  and  noblest  generosity  of  the  Occi- 
dental nations  toward  us.     Especially  as  to  the  American  nation,  I  know 
their  sympathy  and  integrity.     I  know  their  sympathy  by  their  emancipation 
of  the  colored  people  from  slavery.     I  know  their  integrity  by  the  patriotic 
spirit  which  established  the  independence  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
.\nd  I  feel  sure  that  the  circumstances  which  made  the  American  people 
declare  independence  are  in  some  sense  comparable  to  the  present  state  of 
my  country.     I  cannot  rcfttrain  my  thrilling  emotion  and  sympathetic  tears 
whenever  I  read  in  the  Declaration  of  Inrlependence  the  passages:     "\Vc 
hold  these  truths  to  be   .self-evident,  that   all  men   are  created  equal ;  that 
they  are  endowed   by  their  Creator  with   certain   inalienable  rights;  that 
among  these  are  life,  liberty  and  the  puihuit  of  happiness.     That  to  secure 
these    rights,   governments  arc   instituted   among  men,  deriving  their  just 
powers  from  the  consent  of  the  ^'ovcrned  ;  that,  whenever  any  form  of  gov- 
ernment becomes  destructive  of  these  ends,  it  i.s  the  right  of  the  people  to 
alter  or  tt>  abolish  it,  and  to  institute  a  new  go\einnient,  laying  its  foundation 
on  such  princii)les,  and  orL,'.nii/inL(  its  powers  in  such  fonns,  as  to  them  shall 
seem  most  likely  to  effect   llieir  safely   and   happiness.     Prudence,  indeed, 
will  dictate  that  .t^o\ernnients  long  e>tal'li>hed   should  not  be  changed  for 
light  and  transient  causes,  .iiul  aecordinylv,  all  experience  hath  shown,  that 
mankind  are  imnc  di>po>ed  to  Milfei,  while  e\ils  are  sufferable,  than  to  right 
themselves  bv  abolishini^  llie  forni>  to   which   thev   are   accustomed.     But, 
when  a  long  train  of  abuses  and  u>uipalions,  [)ursuing  invariably  the  same 
object,  evinces  a  de>ign  tt;  reduce  tlieni  under  al)solute  despotism,  it  is  their 
right,  it  is  their  dutv.  to  throw  t)ff  such   government,  and  to  provide  new 
guards  for  their  future  security.     Such  has  been  the  patient  sufferance  of 
these  Colonies,  and  >uch  is  now  liie  necessity  which  constrains  them  to  alter 
their  ioiiner  systems  of  governnjcnt." 

You,  citizens  of  this  gIoriou>  free  I'liited  Slates,  who,  when  the  right 
time  came,  struck  for  "l.ii)erly  or  1  )ealii ;"  you,  who  waded  through  blood 
that  vou  might  fasten  to  the  mast  your  bannei  of  the  stripes  and  stars  upon 
the  land  and  sea;  you,  wli«»  eni«'y  the  fruition  of  Iil)erty  through  your 
struggle  for  it ;  you,  I  say,  may  understand  somewhat  our  position,  and  as 
you  asked  for  justice  fn^ni  your  mother  country,  we,  too,  ask  justice  from 
these  foreign  powers 

If  any  religion  urges  the  injustice  of  humanity,  I  will  oppose  it,  as  1 
ever  have  opposed  it,  with  my  blood  and  soul.  1  will  be  the  bitterest  dis- 
senter from  Christianity  or  I  will  be  the  warmest  admirer  of  its  gospels.  To 
the  promoters  of  this  Parliament  and  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  world 
who  are  assembled  here,  I  pronounce  that  your  aim  is  the  realization  of  the 
religious  unicm  not  nominally,  but  practically.  We.  the  forty  million  souls 
of  Japan,  standing  finnly  and  persistently  upon  the  basis  of  international 
justice,  await  still  further  manifestations  as  to  the  morality  of  Christianity. 


SHINTO  ISM. 
By  thk  Rt.  Rlv.  RKi'cin  Shiuata. 

I  feel  very  happy  to  be  able  to  attend  this  Congress,  of  Religions  as  a 
member  of  the  Advisory  Council,  and  to  hear  the  liigh  reasonings  an«i  pro- 
found opinions  of  the  gentlemen  who  come  from  various  countries  of  the 
world.  As  for  me  it  will  be  my  pr<>j)er  task  to  explain  the  character  of 
Shintoi.sm,  especialiv  of  mv  Zliikkn  sect. 

The  word  Shinto,  nv  Kami-n«>  niichi,  conies  from  the  two  words  "Shin" 
or  "Kami,"  each  (A  which  means  r)citv,  and  *"  to  "  or  **  michi  " — (way), 
and  designates  the  wav  tr.insmilled  l«»  us  from  our  Hivinc  Ancestors,  and  in 
which  every  Jaj)ane>c  is  bound  lo  walk.  Having  its  foundation  in  our  old 
hislorv,  conionning  to  our  geographical  poNiti<)ii>  and  the  <lisposition  of  our 
people,  this  wav,  as  old  a>  Jaj^an  itself,  came  down  to  us  with  its  original 
form,  and  will  la.st  forever.  inscparal)le  from  the  eternal  Imperial  House  and 
the  Japane>e  nationality. 

According  to  our  ancient  Scriptures  there  were  a  generation  of  Kami, 
or  Deitio,  in  the  beginning,  who  created  the  iieaven>  and  the  earth,  together 
with  all  things,  including  human  beings,  and  became  the  ancestors  of  the 
Jai)ane>e. 

(M  tlu'>e  Heilie.'..  l/anagi-no-Kami  and  I/anami-no-Kami,  the  oi\e  a 
male  ami  the.  other  a  ((..iiiale  I  )citv.  descending  from  Hea\en  **  made  and 
consolidated"  the  I.md.  I'liev  begot  numeroii.s  l)eitie>,  among  whom  was 
Amaterasu-ohoini-kaiiii,  a  female  Deitv  (**  Hea\cn-.shiiiing  ( ireat-August,") 
and  ruled  the  "'  IMain  of  High  Heaven.'  Having  handed  the  three  Divine 
treasures  of  \'asakaini-n()-magatama  (i(em),  \'ata-no-kagaini  (mirror)  and 
Kusahagi-no-lsurugi  (.sword)  to  her  divine  giandsoii,  Ninigi  no  niikoto,  the 
augu.st  Deitv  .sent  him  down  to  the  land  of  Japan  with  these  weirds  of  bene- 
diction :  "The  eviM -fruitful  land  with  its  reed-covered  plains  and  it.s  lux- 
uriant rice  tlelds  (Japan)  is  the  land  which  our  posterity  shall  govern.  Our 
line  shall  flourish  forever  with  the  heavens  and  the  earth;"  and  ordered  the 
Deities  Amero-koyane-no-mikoto,  Ameno-futolama-no-mikoto  and  others 
to  attenil  him.  Thus  originates  the  inseparable  relation  between  the  ever- 
unbroken  line  of  Imperial  blood,  the  ever  loyal  subjects,  and  the  fruitful 
land  f)f  Japan. 

Jimmu  tenno,  the  grandson  of  Ninigi-no-Mikoto,  was  the  first  (»f  the 
human  Kmjjerors.  Having  brought  the  whole  land  un<ler  one  rule,  he  per- 
formed great  serxiccs  to  the  Divine  Ancestors,  cherished  his  subiects,  and 
thus  discharged  his  great  lilial  duty,  as  did  all  the  Kmperors  after  him.  So 
CopyriKhi,  i&j;,  by  J.  H.  H. 
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also  all  tlic  s\il)jccls  were  deep  in  their  respect  and  adoration  toward  the 
Divine  Ancestors  and  the  Emperors,  their  descendants.  Though,  in  the 
:ourse  of  time,  various  doctrines  and  creeds  were  introduced  in  the  country, 
Confucianism  in  the  reign  of  the  fifteenth  Emperor  (.)jin,  Buddhism  in  the 
reign  of  tlie  twenty-nintli  Emperor  Kimmei,  and  Christianity  in  modem 
times,  the  Emperor  and  the  subjects  never  neglected  the  great  duty  of 
Shinto.  The  pre>ent  f<»rms  of  ceremony  arc  come  down  to  us  from  time 
immemorial  in  our  lli^l()ry.  Of  the  three  Divine  Treasures  transmitted  from 
the  Divine  Ancestor>,  the  Divine  (rem  is  still  held  sacred  in  the  Imperial 
Palace,  the  Divine  Mirror  in  the  (ireat  Temple  of  Ise,  and  the  Divine 
Sword  in  the  Temple  (f  Alsula  in  tlie  |>rovince  of  Owari.  To  this  day,  hif 
Majesty  the  Enij)eror  j>-.'rf()nus,  himself,  the  ceremciny  of  worship  to  the 
Divine  Ancestor>- ;  and  .ill  the  L^uhjects  perform  ihe  same  to  the  Deities  of 
Temples  which  are  called,  according  lo  the  local  extent  of  the  festivity,  the 
national,  the  provincial,  the  li)cal  and  the  birth-place  Temple.  When  the 
festival  dav  of  Temples,  especially  of  the  birth-place,  etc.,  comes,  all  people 
who,  living  in  the  place,  are  con>i(lered  specially  protected  by  the  Deity  of 
the  Temple,  have  a  holiday  ami  unite  in  performing  the  ancient  ritual  of 
worship  and  praying  for  the  pv-iprtiiitv  of  the  Imperial  line,  and  for  profound 
peace  over  the  land  and  f.uuiln-s.  The  Deities  dedicatetl  to  the  Temple  are 
Divine  Im[)erial  Aiiceslors,  illustiious  lnvalists,  benefactors  to  the  place,  etc. 
Indeed  the  Shinto  is  a  beautiful  Cullus  peculiar  to  our  native  land  and  is 
c<msidered  the  foundation  of  tlur  perpetuity  of  the  Imperial  House,  the  loy- 
alty of  the  subject^,    and  the  stability  of  the  Japanese  Slate. 

Thus  far  I  have  gi\en  a  short  description  ot  Shinto  which  is  the  way 
in  which  every  Japanese,  no  matter  to  what  creed  e\en  JJuddhism,  Chris- 
tianity,etc.  he  Sehuigs,  must  walk.  Let  me  next  ex|>lain  briefly  the  nature 
and  origin  <»f  a  reliL,'i>»us  form  of  Shinto,  /.  t*.,of  the  /.hikko  sect  whose  tenet^f 
]  profess  t(»  belie vr. 

The  /hikko  (practieul)  sect,  as  the  name  indicates,  does  not  somuchlay 
stress  upon  mere  show  and  speciilation  as  upon  the  realization  of  the  teach' 
ings.  Its  doctrines  are  plain  and  sini|»le,  anil  teach  man  to  do  man's  proper 
work.  l»eing  a  new  sect,  it  is  free  fn^m  the  old  d«)gmas  and  prejudices, and 
is  regardecl  as  a  reformeil  sect.  The  scriptures  (»n  whieh  the  principle  teach 
im;s  of  the  .>ect  are  founded  are  Eorukott>  bumi,  \'amato-bumi  and  many 
others.  Thev  te.Kh  us  that,  before  heavens  and  earth  came  into  existence, 
there  was  one  absolute  Deilv  called  Ame-no-niinakanushi-no-kami.  He  has 
great  \iilue,  and  power  to  create,  to  reign  over  all  things;  he  included 
e\ervthing  within  himself,  and  he  will  la-.t  forever  without  end.  In  the 
beginning  the  (  Mie  Deitv,  .>elf  originateil,  took  the  embodiments  of  two 
Deities,  jine  with  the  mali-  nalurf.  an«l  the  other  female.  The  male  Deitv  is 
calle<l  'I'akami  niusubi  n«)  kanii,  and  the  fvni.de  Kami-musubi-no-kami. 
Tlux- two  Dv'itits  aie  n  ttliing  !»ui  lomis  <»f  tin*  one  substance,  and  unite 
again  '.n  the  Absolute  I)eit\.      ilu-se  '.luee  aie  calletl  the   'Three  Deities  of 
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Creation.''  TheycaiiscMl  n  generation  of  Deities  to  appear,  who  in  their  turn 
gave  l)irtli  to  the  islands  of  the  Japanese  Arihipelavro,  the  sun  anil  moon,  the 
mountains  and  streams,  the  Divine  Ancestors,  etc.,  etc.  So  their  virtue  and 
power  are  esteemed  wondrous  ami  bountiful. 

Accordinij  to  the  leachini^s  of  our  sect  sve  ouv,'hl  to  reverence  the  famous 
mountain  Fuji,  assuming  it  to  l>e  the  sacred  abode  of  the  divine  Lord,  and 
as  the  brain  of  the  wliole  .L,dobe.  An<l,  as  i-verv  child  of  the  I  leavenly  Deity 
came  inl(.  the  Wf)rld  with  a  soul  separated  from  the  one  original  soul  of 
Deity,  he  ought  to  be  iu<l  as  the  Deity  ordered  (in  sai  red  Japanese  ''kanna- 
gara")  and  make  Fuji  liie  example  and  end)k-m  of  his  thoutrhl  and  action. 
For  instance,  he  must  l>e  plain  and  simple  as  the  form  of  the  mountain, 
make  his  body  and  mind  pure  as  the  sereiiilv  of  the  same.  etc.  We  should 
respect  the  present  worhl  with  all  its  practii  al  woiks,  more  than  the  future 
world;  pray  for  the  long  life  of  the  I'.mperor  and  the  peace  of  the  countrv, 
and,  bv  leading  a  life  of  temp'-rain  <•  ;iiid  diliLjence,  co'iperaling  with  one 
another  in  doing  public  gocxl^  we  slmuld  be  re>j)onsible  f«)r  the  blessings  of 
the  country. 

The  founder  of  tlii>  sect  is  IhiM'^awa  Kakugvo.  who  was  born  in 
Nagasaki,  <>f  the  Hi/en  })rovince,  in  1541.  About  this  titne  the  whole 
empire  was  greatlv  disturbed  bv  a  I. mi:  serie>  of  atrocious  civil  strifes, 
accompanied  by  famine  and  pestilence  ;  and  the  people  were  deeply 
alarmed  at  frightful  changes  due  lo  i)hysical  phenomena.  In  the  eighteenth 
rear  of  his  age,  Ilasegawa,  full  of  grief  at  the  gloomv  >late  of  things  over 
the  country,  set  out  on  a  jiil^rimage  to  various  sanctuaries  of  famous  moun- 
tains and  lakes,  Shintoistic  an<l  lUiddhistic  temjdi  >.  While  he  was  offering 
fervent  j)ravers  on  sacred  Fuji,  somelinies  on  its  summit  and  sometimes 
within  its  cave,  he  received  insj)iration  through  the  miKUulous  power  of  the 
mountain,  and  becoming  convinc*-*!  that  this  place  is  the  holv  abode  of 
Ame-no-minakanushi-no-kami,  he  founded  a  new  sect  and  propaLrate<l  the 
creed  all  over  the  empire. 

After  his  death  in  the  cave,  in  his  hundred  and  sixth  vear,  the  litrht  of 
the  doctrines  was  handed  down  bv  a  series  of  te:iclui>.  The  tenth  of  ihem 
was  my  father,  Shibata  I  lanamori,  born  at  Ogi  <,{  the  lli/eii  prt.virice  in 
iSOQ.  Jle  was  also  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  his  aee  when  he  adopted  the 
doctrine  of  this  sect.  .Vmidst  the  revolutionary  war  of  Meiji.  which  fol- 
lowed immediately,  he  exerted  all  his  power  to  propagate  his  faith  by 
writing  religious  works  and  ])reaching  ab<ait  the  prc)vinces.  lie  corrected 
and  reformed  the  old  dogmas  and  prejudices,  and  irave  a  new  appellation 
"  Zhikkc") ''  to  the  Sect  fornu-rlv  known  as  the-  lujisect.  In  lS()i.  in  his 
eighty-second  vear,  he  returned  to  the  Shades,  and  1  succeeded  him  as 
president  of  the  sect. 

Now  1  have  given  a  short  sketch  of  the  cl(H:lrines  of  our  religion  and  of 
its  history.  In  the  next  place  let  me  express  the  humble  views  that  I  have 
had  for  some  years  on  religion. 
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As  our  (Idctrincs  t«?aoli  us,  :ill  aiuinatc  and  inanimate  things  were  horn 
from  ( )ne  Ikavciily  I>»ity,  an«l  everyone  of  them  has  its  particular  mission  ; 
so  we  ought  to  h)ve  them  all  antl  uImi  U)  respecl  the  vari(jus  forms  of  religion 
in  the  world.  They  are  all  ])ased,  I  believe,  on  tiie  fundamental  truth  of 
religion  ;  the  difference  between  them  is  only  in  the  outward  formjnfluenced 
by  variety  of  history,  the  disposition  of  the  people,  and  the  physical  condi- 
tions of  the  ])Iaces  where  they  originated.  As  it  is  impracticable  now  to 
combine  them  into  one  reliv^icm,  the  religionists  ought,  at  least,  to  conquer 
hostile  feelings;  to  try  to  find  out  the  common  truth  which  is  hidden  in  all 
forms  of  religious  thr)ught.  and  to  unite  their  strength  in  searching  for  the 
c<mmion  object  of  religions. 

Lastly,  there  is  one  more  thought  that  I  wish  to  offer  here.  While  it  is 
the  will  of  Deity  and  the  aim  of  all  religioni>ts,  that  all  liis  beloved  children 
(m  the  earth  should  enjoy  peace  and  comfort  in  one  accord,  many  countries 
look  still  with  envy  and  hatred  toward  one  another,  and  appear  to  seek  for 
opportunities  of  making  war  under  the  sliirhtot  jiretext,  with  no  other  aim 
than  of  wringing  out  ran>onis  or  robbing  a  nation  of  its  land.  Thus  regard- 
less of  the  abhurrence  of  the  Heavenly  Deitv,  they  only  inflict  pain  and 
calamity  on  innocent  peo])le.  Now  and  here  mv  earnest  wish  is  this,  that 
the  time  should  come  s<»on,  when  all  nations  on  the  earth  will  join  their 
armies  ami  navies  with  one  accord,  guarding  the  world  as  a  whole,  and  thus 
prevent  preposterou>  wars  with  each  other.  They  shouUl  al>o  establish  a 
supreme  court  in  order  to  decide  the  case,  when  a  difference  arises  between 
them.  In  that  stale  n«)  nali«»n  will  receive  unjust  treatment  from  another, 
and  every  nation  and  every  individual  will  be  able  to  maintain  their  own 
rights  and  enjoy  the  blessings  of  jirovidence.  There  will  thus  ensue,  at  last, 
the  universal  peace  and  tranipiillity,  which  seem  to  be  the  final  object  of  the 
benevolent  Deity. 

For  manv  years  such  has  been  mv  wish  an<l  hoj)e.  In  order  If)  facilitate 
and  realize  this  in  the  future,  I  earnestly  plead  that  every  relit^ionist  of  the 
world  may  try  to  edify  the  nearest  j)eople  to  devotion,  to  ro«)t  out  enmity 
between  natitjns,  and  tn  pnjmote  our  conmion  object. 
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CONCKSSION  TO  NATIVE  IDEAS,  HAVING  SPECIAL 

REFERENCE  TO  HINDUISM. 

Hy  Rev.  T.  E.  Si.atkr,  ok  Ban(;au)re,  India. 

The  Hindus,  by  instinct  and  tradition,  are  tiic  most  religious  people  in 
the  world.  They  are  i)orn  religiously,  they  eat,  bathe,  shave  and  write  relig- 
iou>ly,  they  die  and  are  cremated  or  buried  religiously,  and  for  years  after- 
ward are  devoutly  remembered  religiously.  'J'hey  will  not  take  a  house  f»r 
open  a  shop  or  office,  they  will  not  go  on  a  journey  or  engage  in  anv 
enlerj)rise  without  some  religious  observance.  We  thus  appeal  in  our  mis- 
sionary effort  to  a  dee[)ly  religious  nature  ;  we  sow  the  gospel  seed  in  a 
religious  .^^oil. 

'JMie  religion  of  a  nati<Mi  is  it^  sacre<l  impulse  toward  an  ideal,  however 
imperfectly  apprehended  and  realized  it  may  be.  The  spirit  of  India's  relig- 
ions has  been  a  reHeclive  spirit,  hence  its  ])hilosophical  character;  and  to 
understand  and  ai)preciate  them  wc  must  look  beyond  the  barbaric  shows 
and  feasts  and  ceremonies,  and  gel  l<»  the  undercurrents  of  native  thought. 
Hinduism  i>  a  growth  from  within  ;  and  to  studv  it  we  have  to  lay  bare  that 
inward,  subtle  soul  which,  stram^'elv  enoutrh,  explains  the  outward  form  with 
all  its  extravagancc>  ;  f«>r  India's  gro?%s  idoiatrv  is  c«mnected  with  her  ancient 
systems  of  s[)cculativc  pliilo>oj)hv,  and  with  an  extensive  literature  in  the 
Sanskrit  language  :  her  I'.pic,  Puranic  and  Tantrika  mythologies  and  cosmog- 
onies have  a  theoso[)hic  basi>. 

India,  whose  worship  was  the  probable  cradle  of  all  other  similar  wor- 
ships, is  the  richest  mine  of  religious  idca.s  ;  yet  we  cannot  speak  of  the 
religion  of  India.  What  is  slyk-d  "  Hin<luism  "  is  a  \ ague  eclecticism,  the 
sum  total  of  several  shades  of  belief,  of  divergent  systems,  of  various  tv|>es 
and  characters  of  the  outward  life,  eaeh  of  which  at  one  time  or  another 
calls  itself  Hinduism,  but  which,  appareiillv,  bears  little  resemblance  to  the 
other  beliefs.  Kvery  phase  <»f  religious  thoutjht  and  philo>nphic  s|>ecu}ation 
has  been  repre-^ented  in  India.  Some  c»f  the  Hindu  doctrines  are  theistic, 
some  atheistic  and  materialistic,  others  [)antheistic-  the  extreme  develop- 
ment of  i«lealism.  Some  of  the  sev'ts  hold  thnl  salvation  is  obtained  by 
practit  imr  austeiities  anil  by  self-devoli(»n  and  prayer;  some  that  faith  and 
|i.\e  ibhakti)  form  the  ruling  priiicijde  ;  otlieis  thai  sacrificial  observances 
are  the  only  mean>.  Some  teach  the  doctrine  ttf  predestination  ;  others  that 
of  free  grace. 

It  i»  hard  for  foreigners  to  understand  the  habits  of  thought  and  life 
that  juevail  in  a  strange  country,  as  well  as  all  the  chani,'es  and  sacrifices 
CopyriKht,  1893,  by  J.  H.  B. 
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that  conversion  entails ;  and,  willi  nur  l)rus(|nc,  nialtcr-of-fact  Western 
instincts,  and  our  lack  of  spiritual  and  philosophic  insight,  we  too  often  go 
forth  denouncing  the  traditions  and  worshij)  of  the  people,  and,  in  so  doing, 
are  apt,  with  our  heavy  heels,  to  lra>nj)le  on  beliefs  and  sentiments  that 
have  a  deep  and  sacred  root.  A  knowledge  of  the  material  on  which  we 
work  is  quite  as  important  as  <kftness  in  handling  our  tools;  a  knowledge 
of  the  soil  as  necessaiv  as  the  conviction  that  the  seed  is  good. 

Let  us  glance  now,  in  the  briefest  manner,  at  some  of  the  fundamental 
ideas  and  aspects  of  llrahmanical  llinduiMn,  that  maybe  regarded  as  a 
preparation  for  the  Oospcl,  and  links  bv  which  a  Christian  advocate  may 
connect  the  religion  of  (he  incarnation  ami  the  cross  witli  the  higher  phases 
of  religic>us  thought  and  life  in  India.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  however, 
throughout,  that  thi>  forohadowinv.'  rt'lalion  between  Hinduism  and  C'hris- 
tianity  is  ancient  rather  llian  mctdt  rn,  that  the->e  '*  f<>reshadowings"  of  the 
gospel  are  unsusj)ecled  bv  the  ma>srs  of  the  people;  and,  further,  that  the 
points  of  similarity  bctwren  the  two  faiths  are  sometimes  apparent  rather 
than  real ;  and  that  the  whole  iiKjuirv  bec«>mes  clear  only  as  we  reali/c  that 
Hinduism  has  been  a  keen  and  pathetic  search  after  a  salvation  to  be 
wrought  bv  man.  rather  than  a  restful  satisfaction  in  a  redemption  designed 
and  offered  by  Xiod. 

The  untlerlving  element  of  all  religions,  without  which  there  can  be  no 
spiritual  worship,  i.s  the  belief  that  the  human  worshiper  is  somehow  made 
in  the  likeness  of  the  divine.  And  the  central  thought  of  India,  which  binds 
together  all  its  confbctimj  elements,  is  the  revelation  of  life,  the  progress  of 
the  pilgrim  s<»ul  through  all  finite  existences  to  reunion  with  the  infinite. 
From  the  opening  youthful  hopefulness  and  selfsufticiency  de[>icted  in 
the  Songs  of  the  Rig-veda,  where  the  spirit  is  bright  and  i«)yous,  and  homage 
is  given  to  the  f.'niis  and  powers  of  nature  the  mirror  of  man's  own  life 
and  freedom  -on  through  the  dreary  stagi-,  where  "the  weary  weight  of 
this  unintelligible  world"'  presses  upon  the  mind,  and  the  soul  wakes  from 
the  illusive  dream  of  c:hildhood  to  experience  a  bitter  disapj)ointinent,  to 
reali/e  that  the  search  for  individual  happiness  in  the  finite  or  [)henomenal 
is. a  futile  one,  to  find  thot  the  worM  is  a  vain  shadow,  an  enijjtv  show,  the 
reverence  of  the  In<lian  has  not  been  for  the  material  form,  but  for  pure 
spirit  for  his  own  eonsc:ious  soul  whose  essential  unity  with  the  divine  is 
an  axiomatic  truth,  arul  whose  power  to  abide  in  the  n\idst  of  all  changes  is 
the  test  of  its  everlasting  being  —  the  j>roof  of  its  immortality. 

The  iileal,  then,  before  whii  h  the  Indian  agnostic  bows  is  the  spirit  of 
man.  The  soul  retires  within  itself,  in  a  state  of  ecstatic  reverie,  the  highest 
form  of  which  is  called  \'oga.  and  meditates  on  the  secret  of  its  own  nature; 
and  having  made  the  discovery,  which  comes  sooner  or  later  to  all,  that  the 
world,  instead  of  being  an  elvsium,  is  an  illusion,  a  vexation  of  spirit,  the 
speculative  problem  of  Indian  philosoi)hy  and  the  actual  struggle  of  the 
religious  man,  have  been  how  to  break  the  dream,  get  rid  of  the  impostures 
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of  sense  and  time,  emancipate  the  self  from  the  bondage  of  the  fleeting  world, 
and  attain  the  one  reality  -the  invisil)Ie,  the  divine.  This  can  only  l)e 
achieved  In'  l)ecomint(  rletachcd  fnmi  material  tilings,  by  ceasing  to  love  the 
world,  by  tiie  ninrtihcation  of  rlesire.  And  though  this  "love  of  the  world'* 
may  have  little  in  common  with  the  idea  of  the  Apostle  John,  yet  have  we 
not  here  an  affinity  with  the  affirmation  of  Christianity,  that  "the  things 
which  are  seen  are  temporal ;  but  the  things  which  are  not  seen  are  eternal," 
(2  Cor.  iv.  18) ;  that  "the  world  passeth  away,  and  the  lust  thereof,"  (i  John 
ii.  17)  ?  though  the  Christian  completion  of  that  verse — "  but  he  that  doeth  the 
will  of  God  abideth  forever" — marks  the  fundamental  defect  of  pantheistic 
India  and  its  striking  contrast  to  the  gospel. 

For  the  (jod  of  Hinduism  is  a  pure  Intelligence,  a  Thinker;  not  a  Sover- 
eign Will  as  in  Islam,  nor  the  Lord  r»f  Light  and  Right  as  in  Parseeism,  still 
less  having  any  Paternal  or  Providential  character.  Nothing  is  created  by 
his  power,  but  all  is  evoive<l  by  emanation,  from  the  one  eternal  Entity,  like 
sparks  from  fire.  No  commands  come  from  such  a  Being,  but  all  things  flow 
from  him,  as  light  from  the  sun,  or  thoughts  from  a  musing  man.  Hence, 
while  between  God  and  the  worshiper  lliere  is  the  most  direct  affinity,  which 
may  became  identity,  there  exists  no  bond  of  sympathy,  no  active  and  intel- 
ligent cooperation,  and  no  tpiickening  power  being  exercised  on  the  human 
will,  and  in  the  formation  «)f  cliaracter,  the  fatal  and  fatalistic  weakness  of 
Hindu  life  appears,  which  renders  the  Gospel  appeal  so  often  powerless;  the 
lost  sense  o(  practical  moral  distinction,  of  the  re(|uircments  of  conscience,  of 
any  necessary  connection  between  thought  and  action,  convictions  and  con- 
duct, of  Divine  authority  over  the  soul,  of  personal  responsibility, of  the  duty 
of  the  soul  to  love  and  honor  God,  and  to  love  one's  neighbor  as  one's  self. 

Idolatry  itself,  foolish  and  degrading  as  it  is,  seeks  to  realize  to  the 
senses  what  otherwise  is  only  an  idea  ;  it  witnesses,  as  all  great  errors  do, 
to  a  great  truth  ;  and  it  is  only  by  distinctly  recognizing  and  liberating  the 
truth  that  underlies  the  error,  and  of  which  the  error  is  the  counterpart,  that 
the  error  can  be  successfullv  combated  and  slain.  Every  error  will  live  as 
long,  and  tmly  as  long  as  its  share  of  truth  remains  unrecognized.  Adapt- 
ing words  that  Archdeacon  Hare  wrnte  of  Dr.  Arnold:  "  We  must  be 
iconoclasts,  at  <»nce  zealous  and  fearless  in  demolishing  the  reigning  idols, 
and  at  the  same  time  animated  with  a  reverent  love  for  the  ideas  that  the 
idols  carnalize  and  stifle."  Idolatry  is  a  strong  human  protest  against  pan- 
theism, which  denies  the  j)ersonality  of  God.  and  atheism,  which  denies  God 
altogether;  it  testifies  to  the  natural  craving  of  the  heart  to  have  before  it 
some  manife>talit)n  of  the  Unseen  -  to  beiiold  a  humanized  god.  It  is  not, 
at  bottom,  an  effort  to  get  avvav  from  (i«.)d.  but  to  bring  (Jod  near. 

( )nre  more.  The  idea  of  the  need  of  sacrificial  acts,  "  the  first  and 
primary  riles'  eucharistic,  sacramental  and  propitiatory  —  l>earing  the 
closest  parallelism  to  the  provisions  of  the  Mosaic  econ(^my,  and  prompted 
by  a  sense  of  personal  unworthiness,  guilt  and  misery  —  that  life  is  to  be  for- 
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feitfd  to  the  divine  Proprietor  is  ini^rained  in  the  whole  svstem  oi  V'edic 
Ilin(hiisni.  A  s«'nse  of  orii(inal  corruption  has  been  felt  by  all  classes  of 
Hindu,  as  intlicated  in  the  praver : 

"I  am  sinful,  I  commit  sin.  my  nature  is  sinful.  Save  me,  O  thou  lotus- 
eyed  Mari,  the  remover  of  sin." 

The  first  man,  after  the  deluge,  whom  the  Hindus  called  Manu,  and  the 
Hebrews  Noah,  offered  a  burnt  offerini(.  No  literature,  not  even  the  Jewish, 
contains  so  many  words  relating  to  sacrifice  as  Sanskrit.  The  land  has  been 
saturated  with  bl«Knl. 

The  .secret  of  this  great  importance  attached  to  sacrifice  is  to  be  found 
in  the  remarkable  fact  that  the  auth(jrship  of  the  institution  is  attributed  to 
"Creation's  Lord"  himself  and  its  date  is  reckoned  as  coeval  with  the  crea- 
tion. The  idea  exists  in  the  three  chief  \'edas  and  in  the  Brahmanas  and 
Unpanishads  that  Trajapati,  "the  lonl  and  supporter  of  h'\>  creatures"  —  the 
Purusha  (primeval  male} — begotten  before  the  world,  becoming  half 
immortal  and  half  mortal  in  a  body  fit  for  sacrifice,  offered  himself  for  the 
devas  (emancipated  mortals)  and  for  the  bcnetU  of  the  world  ;  therebv  mak- 
ing all  subsequent  sacrifice  a  reflection  or  figure  of  himself.  The  ideal  of 
the  Vedic  I'rajapati,  mortal  and  vet  tlivine,  himself  both  priest  and  victim, 
who  by  death  overcame  death,  has  long  since  been  lost  in  India.  Among 
the  many  gods  of  the  Himlu  pantheon  none  ha>  ever  come  forward  to  claim 
the  vacant  throne  once  reverenced  bv  Indian  rishis.  No  other  than  the  Jesus 
of  the  Oospels  —  "the  Lanjb  ^lain  from  the  foun<lation  of  the  world"  —  has 
ever  appeared  U)  fulfill  this  primitive  idea  of  re(iempti«)n  bv  the  efficacv  of 
sacrifice;  and  when  this  Christian  truth  is  preached  it  ought  not  to  sound 
strange  to  Indian  ears.  An  eminent  Hindu  preacher  has  said  that  no  one 
can  be  a  true  llin«lu  without  being  a  true  Ch^i^tian. 

But  one  of  the  saddest  and  ino>l  disastrous  facts  of  the  India  of  to-day 
is  that  modern  Brahmanism,  like  modern  I'arseeiMn,  is  fast  losing  its  old 
ideas,  relaxing  its  hold  on  the  more  sj)iritual  |)!)rtions,  the  distinctive  tenets, 
of  the  ancient  faith.  Happily,  however,  a  reaction  has  set  in.  mainly 
through  the  exertions  of  Kur()[)ean  scholars  and  of  the  Arva-Somaj  ;  and  the 
more  thoughtful  minds  are  earnestly  seeking  to  recover  from  their  sacred 
books  some  of  the  buried  treasures  of  the  past. 

For  the  idea  of  a  divine  revelation  -a  "Word  oi  (iod  "  —  communicated 
directlv  to  inspired  sages  or  rishis,  according  to  a  theory  of  inspiration 
higher  than  that  of  any  other  religion  in  the  world,  is  perfectly  familiar  to 
Hindus,  and  is,  indeed,  universally  entertained.  Vet  the  conclusion  reached 
is  this:  that  a  careful  comparison  of  religions  brings  out  this  striking  con- 
trast between  the  liible  and  all  other  scriptures;  it  establishes  its  satisfying 
character  in  di.stinction  from  the  st't'i'ifii:^  .spirit  of  other  faiths.  The  Bible 
shows  G(kI  in  que.st  of  man  rather  than  man  in  (juest  (A  Gml.  It  meets  the 
questions  raised  in  the  philosophies  of  the  Kast,  and  supplies  their  only 
true  solution. 
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The  Vcdas  |>rcsent  "a  shifting  pl.iv  of  lights  and  shadows;  sometimes 
the  light  seems  to  grow  brighter,  but  the  day  never  comes."  For,  on  exam- 
ining them,  we  note  a  remarkable  fact.  While  they  show  that  the  spiritual 
needs  and  aspirations  of  humanity  are  the  same — the  same  travail  of  the 
soul  as  it  l)ears  the  burdens  of  existence — and  contain  many  beautiful  prayers 
for  mercy  and  help,  we  fail  to  Hnd  a  single  text  that  purports  to  be  a  Divine 
answer  to  prayer,  an  explicit  promise  of  Divine  forgiveness,  an  expression 
of  experienced  peace  and  delight  in  (j<i<l,  as  the  result  of  assured  pardon 
and  reconciliation.  There  is  no  realization  of  ideas.  The  Hii)le  alone  is 
the  Book  of  Divine  Promise-  the  revelation  of  the  "exceeding  riches  of 
God *s  grace"— shining  with  increasing  brightness  till  the  dawn  of  perfect 
day.  And  for  this  reason  it  is  uni(}ue,  not  so  much  in  its  iileas  as  in  its 
vitality;  a  living  and  regulating  force,  embodied  in  a  personal,  historic 
Christ,  and  charged  with  unfailing  inspiration. 


THE  SUPREME  END  AND  OFFICE  OF  RELIGION. 

By  thk  Key.  Walter  Elliott,  O.S.P. 

The  end  and  oBicc  of  religion  is  to  direct  the  aspirations  of  the  soul 
toward  an  infinite  good,  and  to  secure  a  perfect  fruition.  Man*s  longings 
for  perfect  wisdom,  love  and  joy  are  not  aberrations  of  the  intelligence,  or 
morbid  conditions  of  any  kind ;  they  are  not  purely  subjective,  blind  reach- 
ings  forth  toward  nothing,  'i'hoy  are  most  real  life,  excited  into  activity  by 
the  infinite  reality  of  llie  Supreme  Being,  the  most  loving  G(xl,  calling  his 
creature  to  union  with  himself.  In  studying  the  oftice  of  religion  we  there- 
fore engage  in  tlic  investigation  of  the  higlic>t  order  of  facts,  and  weigh  and 
measure  the  m»»l  precious  pnulucts  of  imman  conduct  man's  endeavors  to 
approach  his  ideal  c<jndition. 

Reason,  if  well  directed.  deilicate>  our  best  efforts  to  progress  toward 
perfect  life;  and  if  religion  he  of  tlie  right  kind,  under  its  influence  all 
human  life  becomes  sen.^itive  to  llie  touch  of  the  divine  life  from  which  it 
sprung.  The  definition  of  perfect  relitjious  life  is,  therefore,  equivalent  to 
that  of  most  real  life  ;  the  human  spirit  moving  toward  perfect  wisdom  and 
jov  by  instinct  of  tlie  disine  Si)irit  a(ting  upon  it  both  in  the  inner  and 
outer  order  of  existence. 

Kk(;kni.k  \  I  i«»N.  But  man'.s  ideal  is  more  than  human.  Man  would 
never  be  content  to  slri\e  after  wiiat  i>  no  l)etter  than  his  own  best  self.  The 
longing  lowanl  virtue  ami  liap[)iMess  is  f(jr  the  reception  of  a  superior,  a 
divine  existence.     Tlie  end  of  leiigion  is  regenerati(»n. 

The  final  end  of  all  crealeil  existence  is  the  gh)ry  (»f  (iod  in  his  office  of 
Creator.  As  man  is  a  micro-coMiios,  s«)  the  human  nature  of  the  God-man, 
Jesus  Christ,  is  the  culminating  point  at  which  the  creative  act  attains  to  its 
summit  and  receives  it.s  last  perfection.  In  that  humanity,  and  through  it  in 
the  Deity  with  which  it  is  one  person,  we  all  are  called  to  share.  The 
supreme  end  and  «iflice  of  religion  is  to  bring  about  that  union  and  to  make 
it  perfect. 

Thk  Ni.\v  I.im:.  "I  he  justification  of  a  wicked  man  is  his  transla* 
tion  from  the  state  in  which  man  i^  born  as  a  son  of  the  first  Adam,  into  the 
stale  of  giace  and  adoption  of  the  son^  of  G<^d  by  the  .second  Adam,  Jesus 
Christ  our  Saviour."  These  words  of  the  C«»uncii  of  Trent  affirm  that  the 
boon  of  Ciod's  fav(»r  is  not  merely  rest<jration  to  humanity's  natural  inno- 
cence, (fotl's  friendship  for  man  is  elevation  to  a  slate  higher  than  nature*s 
highe.sl,  an«I  infinitely  so,  and  yet  a  <lignily  toward  which  all  men  are  drawn 
by  the  un>ecii  attraction  of  divine  grace,  and  tow  aid  which  in  their  l>eltcr 
nioment.'N  Ihev  consciouslv  stri\e,  however  feeblv  and  blin<llv. 
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Religion,  as  understood  by  Christianity,  means  new  life  for  man,  dif- 
ferent life,  additional  life,  a  superior  and  transcendent  life,  which  is  nothintf 
less  than  the  natural  life  of  God,  given  to  man  to  elevate  him  to  a  participa- 
tion in  the  Deitv — into  a  plane  of  existence  which  naturally  belongs  to  God 
alone. 

Atonemknt  for  Sin. — It  may  be  asked,  why  does  Christ  elevate  us  to 
union  with  his  Father  through  suffering  ?  The  answer  is,  that  God  is  dealing 
with  a  race  which  has  degraded  itself  with  rebellion  and  with  crime,  which 
naturally  involve  suffering. 

God's  purpose  is  now  just  what  it  was  in  the  beginning,  to  communicate 
himself  to  each  human  being,  and  to  do  it  personally,  elevating  men  to 
brotherhr)<)d  with  his  own  divine  Sou,  making  them  partakers  of  the  same 
grace  which  dwells  in  the  soul  of  ('hrist,  antl  sliarers  hereafter  in  the  same 
blessedness  which  he  posses>es  with  the  Faliier.  To  accomplish  this  pur- 
pose God  originallv  conslitiitcd  man  in  a  supernatural  condition  of  divine 
favor.  That  lost  bv  sin,  (jud,  bv  an  act  of  grace  vet  more  signal,  places  his 
Son  in  the  circumstances  of  humiliation  and  suffering  due  to  sin.  This  is 
the  order  of  atonement,  a  word  which  has  come  to  signify  a  mediati«)n 
thn)Ugh  suffering,  alliiougli  the  etymological  meaning  of  it  is  bringing 
together  into  one. 

In  the  present  order  of  things  atonement  is  first,  but  originally  media- 
tion, as  it  was  the  j>riniarv  need  of  imperfect  nature,  was  likewi>e  God's 
initial  work.  As  thintjs  are.  to»»,  the  righteousness  through  sharing  the  cross 
of  Christ  elevates  man  to  a  degree  of  merit  impossible  if  the  gift  were  purelv 
and  sim[)lv  a  boon. 

A  mi>laken  view  of  th.is  matter  of  atonement  is  to  be  guarded  against. 
For  if  there  is  anv  cahunitv  sur[)assing  the  lo>s  <)f  consciousness  of  sin,  it  is 
the  loss  of  con>ciousness  of  human  dignity.  If  I  nmst  believe  a  lie,  I  had 
rather  n«>t  choose  the  monstrous  (^ne  that  I  am  totally  depraved.  1  had 
rather  be  a  Pelagian  than  a  Predestinarian.  Ihit  neither  of  the^e  is  right. 
Christ  and  his  church  are  right ;  and  they  insist  that  the  divine  life  and  light 
are  communicated  to  us  as  being  sinners,  and  in  an  order  (»f  thing.>  both 
painful  to  nature  and  superior  to  it,  and  yet  will  allow  no  one  to  sav  that  anv 
man  is  or  can  be  totally  depraved. 

Religion  is  positive.  It  makes  me  good  with  Christ's  goodness.  Relig- 
ion does  essentially  more  than  rid  me  of  evil.  In  the  mansions  of  the 
Father,  Sorrow  opens  the  outer  door  of  the  atrium  in  which  I  am  pardoned 
and  Love  leads  to  the  throne-room.  If  forgiveness  and  union  be  distinct,  it 
is  only  as  we  think  of  them,  for  to  (iod  they  are  one.  And  this  is  to  be 
noted:  all  infant^  who  pass  through  the  laver  t)f  regeneration  have  had  no 
conscious  expeiiencc  of  pardon  of  any  kind,  and  yet  will  consciously  enjoy 
the  uni(m  of  filiation  for  ever.  Nor  can  it  be  denieil  that  there  are  multi- 
tudes of  adults  whose  sanctificaticm  has  Imd  no  conscious  process  of  the 
remission  of  grave  sin,  for   many  such  have   never  been  guilty  of  it.     To 
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excite  them  to  a  fictitious  sense  of  sinfulness  is  untruthful,  unjust  and 
unchristian.  Hounding  innocent  souls  into  the  comjjany  of  demons  is  false 
zeal  and  is  cruel.  Yet  with  some  it  seems  the  supreme  end  and  office  of 
religion.  This  explains  the  revolt  of  many,  and  their  bitter  resentment 
against  the  ministers  and  ordinances  of  religion,  sometimes  extending  to  the 
God  whose  caricature  has  been  seated  before  their  eyes  on  the  throne  of  false 
judgment.  No  order  of  life  needs  truthfulness,  strict  and  exact  in  every 
detail,  so  much  as  that  known  as  the  religious.  The  church  is  the  pillar  and 
ground  of  truth.  The  supreme  end  and  office  of  religion  is  not  the  expia- 
tion of  sin,  but  elevation  to  union  with  God. 

Pardon  and  Luvk. —  The  expiation  of  sin  is  the  removal  of  an 
obstacle  to  our  union  with  God.  Nothing  hinders  the  progress  of  guileless 
or  repentant  souls,  even  their  peace  of  mind,  more  than  prevalent  miscon- 
ceptions on  this  point.  Freed  from  sin,  many  fall  under  the  delusion  that 
all  is  done ;  not  to  commit  sin  is  assumed  to  be  tiie  end  of  religion.  In 
reality  pardon  is  but  the  initial  work  of  grace,  and  even  pardon  is  not  pos- 
sible without  the  gift  of  love. 

The  completion  of  man's  being  is  his  glorificati(;n  in  llie  Godhead:  this 
is  the  answer  to  those  who  arc  shocked  at  the  tlumght  that  Chri.st  came  into 
the  world  as  a  mere  sin -victim.  Christ's  sorrow  is  indcctl  our  atonement, 
but  the  end  he  had  in  view  is  the  ecstatic  joy  (;f  the  union  of  human  nature 
with  the  divine  nature. 

Thk  Pr(k;kss.  -The  process,  on  man's  part,  of  union  with  God,  is  free 
and  loving  acceptance  of  all  his  invitations,  inner  and  outer,  natural  and 
revealed,  organic  anti  personal.  Tliis  is  affirmed  bv  the  dogma  of  Trent: 
**  Justification  is  not  solelv  the  rcniission  of  sins,  i)ut  is  the  sanctification  and 
renewal  c>f  the  inner  man  by  the  volnnliiry  rtttf>tion  of  }:^raie  iiftd  gi/ts.''^ 
The  main  practical  lesson  of  which  is  that  love,  the  unilive  virtue,  reigns 
supreme  in  Christian  life,  which  is  the  union  of  the  divine  and  human. 
Love  is  a  virtue  as  supremely  neces>aiy  for  pardon  as  for  pcrfecti(m.  And 
if  obedience  be  refiuire<l  it  should  be  perfect  or  instinctive  obedience.  The 
instinct  of  rational  obedience  is  love. 

Loving  God  is  the  practical  element  in  our  reception  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
The  fruition  of  love  is  union  with  the  beloved.  If  to  be  regenerated  means 
to  be  born  of  God,  then  wiiat  is  to  be  sought  after  is  newness  of  life  by  the 
immediate  contact  with  life's  source  and  centre  in  love.  The  perfection  of 
any  finite  being  is  the  closest  possible  identity  with  its  ideal.  The  supreme 
end  and  oftice  of  religion  is  to  cause  men  bv  love  pers(»nally  to  approximate 
the  ideal,  not  merely  <>f  humanitv,  but  of  humanity  made  one  with  the  Deity. 

The  carrying  out  of  this  |>rocess  by  a  dual  nature  such  as  man's,  is 
menaced  by  one  of  two  dangers  :  either  ilivorce  from  the  bodily  and  external 
life  of  man,  or  slavery  to  it  and  divorce  fr«»m  the  spiritual.  The  former  is 
false  mvsticisni,  and  the  latter  is  forinalisiii.  The  one  endeavors  to  ethere- 
ali/e  a  being  who  is  part  «»f,  if  monarch  of.  a  \isible  realm;  and  this  leads  to 
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delusions,  not  seldom  endinj^  in  the  wild  dream  that  one  is  irresponsible  for 
deeds  done  in  the  tlesh — a  spectral  man.  The  other  is  degeneration  into 
externalism,  and  absorbs  the  s<ful  in  thoughts  of  the  outward  means  rather 
than  the  spiritual  ends  of  religion,  forming  an  unspiritual  character. 

But  Christ,  the  Son  of  God  and  the  Son  of  Man,  is  the  svntliesis.  As  a 
method  or  pn)cess  of  human  betterment,  religion  is  the  fulness  of  all  outer 
and  inner,  visible  and  invisible  aids  to  bring  the  mind  and  heart  (»f  man 
under  the  immediate  influence  of  the  Divine  Spirit  in  the  union  of  love. 
Organizations  and  authorities  and  discipline,  sacraments  and  worship,  are 
external  channels,  helps  and  incitements  to  love,  instituted  by  the  Srjii  of 
God,  as  the  exten>ion  of  his  own  external  divine  life. 

Religion  taken,  then,  at  the  highest  devel«»pment,  which  is  Christianity, 
is  the  elevation  of  man  to  union  with  God.  in  an  order  oi  life  transcending 
the  natural.  It  attains  this  end  bv  elevating  the  soul  to  heavenly  wisilom  in 
divine  faith,  heavenly  life  in  (li\ine  love.  Tliis  altcNts  il>e]f  n<»t  only  by  the 
outward  criterion  of  unity  with  C'liri>t's  Church,  but  al.so  bv  the  inner  witness 
of  the  Spirit ;  it  exalts  and  exten<l>  liie  consciousness  of  God;  it  pervades 
daily  life  and  transforms  it  with  ('hri>t's  heroism;  it  infuses  into  the  soul  the 
fullest  confidence  in  (iod's  fatherly  oversiglit ;  it  imparts  deep  tran(]uillity, 
and  bestows  the  most  joy<»us  ^ense  of  l<-ving  intercourse  with  that  benign 
power  which  alone  can  secure  us  the  victory  over  death  and  hell. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  idcMl  religious  character  is  not  formed  by  con- 
stant absorption  in  thoughts  of  the  Deity's  attribute  of  sovereignty,  but 
rather  by  meditation  on  all  the  attributes,  loving  kindness  being  supreme. 
For  the  same  rea>on  it  is  not  obedience  that  hold>  the  place  f>f  honor  among 
the  virtues;  in  forming  the  filial  character  love  i>  supreme.  Love  outranks 
all  virtues.     The  greatest  of  these  is  charity. 

It  never  can  be  said  that  it  is  by  reason  of  (»l)edience  that  men  love,  but 
it  must  always  be  said  of  obedience  that  it  is  by  reason  of  love  that  it  is 
made  perfect.  Obedience  generates  conformity,  but  love  has  a  fecunclity 
which  generates  every  virtue,  for  it  alone  is  wh<)lly  unitive.  The  highest 
boast  of  ol^edience  is  that  it  is  the  tir.st-born  of  love.  .Vs  the  Humanity  said 
of  the  Divinity,  "  I  go  to  the  Father,  because  the  Father  is  greater  than  1," 
so  obedience  says  of  love,  *'  I  go  to  my  parent-virtue,  for  love  is  greater 
than  I." 

Hence  not  the  least  fault  we  find  with  the  religious  separation  of  the 
last  three  hundred  years  is,  that  it  has  undulv  accentuated  the  sovereignty  of 
God. 
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THE  ARGUMENT  FOR  IMMORTALITY. 

Hy  Philii'  S.  Moxom,  D.D. 

It  is  im|X)ssiblc,  of  course,  within  llie  limits  of  this  brief  paper,  even  to 
state  tlie  entire  arfjument  for  tlic  immortality  c)f  man.  'Die  most  that  I  can 
hnpe  to  (Jo  is  to  indicate  those  main  lines  <»f  reasoning;  which  appeal  to  the 
averajL(e  intelligent  mind  as  ci)nfirniat<jry  of  a  belief  in  immortality  already 
existent 

Three  or  four  c<msideratiuns  should  be  noticed  at  the  outset. 

/'»j7,  It  is  doubtful  if  any  reasonini;  on  this  subject  would  be  intelli- 
j^ible  to  man  if  he  did  n«»t  have  precedently  at  least  a  capacity  for  immor- 
tality. However  we  may  dohne  it,  there  is  in  man's  nature  that  which 
makes  him  susccj>liblo  to  llie  trenjcnilous  idea  <»f  unending  existence  as  an 
attribute  ol  his  own  s[)iiit. 

Here  sils  he,  shaping  wings  to  fly  ; 
His  heart  forebodes  a  mvstery, 
lie  names  tlie  name  lOternity  ! 

It  would  seem  as  if  only  a  t/tti/Z/Aw'  being,  in  the  midst  of  a  world  in 
which  all  forms  of  life  j)erceptible  by  hi>  senses  are  born  and  die  in  endless 
succession,  ct)ulil  ihink  t"f  himself  as  capable  of  surviving  this  universal 
order.  The  ca[)avity  l«»  raise  and  iUsvmi>s  the  (piestion  <»f  immortality  has, 
therefore,  implications  that  raduallv  dilference  man  from  all  other  creatures 
alxnit  him  Just  as  he  ctuiUl  ni»t  think  of  virtue  without  a  capacity  for  vir- 
tue, so  he  could  not  think  <.'f  iniinoiialit\  without  at  least  a  caj)acity  for  that 
of  which  he  thinks. 

The  .<*■(■('//./ preliminary  consivleiation  i>  that  innnortalitv  is  in.<eparably 
bmind  up  with  theism.  Thei>m  makes  imm(»rtalitv  rational,  if  not  neces- 
sary. AtheiMn  njake>  it  incredible,  if  not  unthinkable.  The  highest  form 
of  the  belief  in  imnwutality  inevitably  ro«iis  itself  in,  and  i^  part  of,  the 
soul's  belief  in  (i«»d.  M«»st  reasonablv  ha>  K«»tlie  >aivl  :  '*  Wer  an  einem 
Clott  glaubt,  der  /'.-.v.-*  aucli  an  die  Kortdauer  vle>  Menx  hen  nach  dem  Tode 
nl.iuben.  t>hne  eine  solclie,  gid»e  e>  keine  Welt  die  als  Zweck  Gottes 
denkb.ir  wate." ' 

A  .'.•.o-.:*  c»Mi>idi.ration  i>  that   a  M'ientitu    pii>ot    ut    imniorlalitv,  in  the 

iirdin.uv  >en>e  ot    the   plua>e.  **>cHni!!u   ptoot."  i^.  at  pre>ent.  im{>ossible. 

The  lite  of  the   human   >]>iiit    i>  a   lr.it\^v\  r.>ienl  {a»>t.     It  cannot  l»e  ciM^rdi- 

natcvl  witli  the  phen.'uun.i  >'(  nat\::e  «'n  wlril;  :';,    -.vh:;!::-,   mind   i>  turned. 

»    "  !K-  v*V..»  ■vl.*\«»  i-i  .1  l«.v;  •       ••  '•-  V.I  \i    :i  tVr  •  ••■•...•  i     ■■    v.j:!  .itier  dr.iih.  Wilh- 
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Even  the  miracle  of  a  physical  resurrection,  while'  it  would  he  demonstra- 
tion of  revival  from  death,  would  not  prove  immortality  ;  for  it  would  be  a 
transaction  quite  as  much  on  the  plane  of  the  material  as  revival  from  a 
swoon,  and  as  death  sui)ervencd  once  it  might  supervene  again.  Demon- 
stration of  immortality  lies  solely  in  the  sphere  of  personal  experience.  The 
man  who  from  blindness  attains  sight  has  demonstration  of  the  reality  of 
vision,  but  even  he  c<»uKl  not  demonstrate  that  reality  to  blind  men.  So 
only  the  soul  that  has  enteied  upon  immortality  has  demonstration  of  that 
supreme  reality;  and,  "though  one  should  rise  from  the  dead,''  yet  would 
he  be  incapable  of  demonstrating  immortalitv  lo  morlal  men. 

It  is  both  interesting  and  immenselv  sui^v^'eslive  that,  while  St.  Paul 
evidently  argues  immortality  from  the  attested  re.^urrectio'j  of  Jesus,  Jesus 
himself  utters  no  word  basing  the  doctrine  of  immortality  <ui  the  mere  fact 
of  his  return  from  death  into  the  sphere  of  sense — percei)lion.  True,  he 
said  to  his  disciples:  **  Hecnuse  I  live  ye  shall  live  also,"*  but  that  was  an 
artirmation  entirely  aj)art  from  the  imi>lication  of  physical  resurrection. 

None  of  the  highest,  the  essentially  s|)iritual  facts  of  man's  knowledge 
and  experience  fall  within  the  scope  of  what  is  known  as  scientific  proof. 
God, 'the  soul,  truth,  love,  righteousness,  repentance,  faith,  beauty,  the 
good, — all  these  are  una[)proachal)le  by  scientific  tests ;  vet  these,  and  not 
salts  and  acids  and  laws  of  cohesion  and  chemical  atTinity  and  gravitation, 
are  the  supreme  realities  of  man's  life,  even  in  this  world  of  matter  and 
force.  Immortality  is  the  conscious  experience  of  the  essential  and  inde- 
structible life  f»t  the  spirit.  In  the  nature  of  the  case  it  cannot  be  subjected 
to  scientific  tests. 

When  one  demands  scientific  jnoof  of  immortalitv.  then  it  is  as  if  he 
demanded  the  linear  measurement  of  a  j»rincij)le,  or  the  Troy-weight  of 'an 
emotion,  or  the  color  of  an  affection,  or  as  if  he  should  insist  upon  finding 
the  human  soul  with  his  scalpel  or  microscope.^ 

Another  {fou>//i)  consideration  is  that  immortalitv  is  inseparable  from 
personality.  The  whole  significance  o[  man's  existence  lies  ultimately  in 
its  discreteness — in  the  evoluti<^n  and  persistence  of  the  self-conscious  ego. 
Men  cheat  themselves  with  phrases  who  talk  about  the  re  absorption  of  the 
finite  soul  in  the  infinite  soul,  and  call  that  immortalitv.  The  finite  and  the 
infinite  co-exist  in  this  world  ;  that  of  itself  is  pro«)f  that  they  may  co-exist 
in  the  next  world,  and  forever.  The  absorption  of  the  consci«^us  finite  into 
the  infinite  is  unthinkable  save  as  the  annihilatu)n  «>f  the  finite.  Martineau 
says  with  great  force  :  '*  We  are  here  in  contact  with  something  greater  than 
the   succession  of   the   seasons  and  the   phases  of   the  moon,  with   the  very 

»  Better:  '*  Hccausc  I  live  and  ye  shall  live." 

2  "It  is  to  a  thinking  iKrintj  rjuite  impos.Nibie  to  think  himself  non-e.\istcnt,  ceasing  to 
think  and  live ;  so  far  does  everyone  carry  in  liini-^eif  the  proof  of  immortality,  and  <|uite 
spontaner>usly.  Hut  as  .mxih  as  the  man  will  be  objective  and  i;o  out  of  himself,  so  s<M>n  as  he 
will  tlojijmatically  prasp  a  personal  liiir.uion  to  bolster  ii}),  \n  tockney  fashion,  that  inward 
assurance,  he  is  l«)Nt  in  contratiiction."— 0".'<7///'. 
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crown  and  culmination  of  the  world's  process;  and  tlu)u>(h  its  scale  be 
finite,  yet  in  comparJMHi  witli  it  the  imptrsonal  power  in  the  universe  is 
immcasurahiv  lower;  ht>  that  if,  in  virtue  of  its  iniinitv,  it  reallv  swallowed 
up  the  personal  life  at  the  end  of  the  mortal  term,  it  would  be  more  like  the 
sacrifice  of  children  to  Mt)loch  than  the  takinv^  of  Enoch  by  (jo<1.  Person- 
ality is  not  the  lari,'e>t,  hut  it  is  the  hii^hest  fact  in  the  known  cosmos:  antl 
if  death  has  power  over  it,  tliere  is  nothinj^  which  death  spares;  it  can  undo 
the  utmost  which  the  Divine  will  has  wrouvjht." 

E«|ually  do  they  stultify  thcm.sclves  with  a  false  ideal,  who,  in  the  beau- 
tiful, melancholy  prayer  of  (ieorj^'e  Eliot,  cry: 

O,  mav  I  join  the  choir  invi>il)Ie, 

Of  those  inim«»rtal  dead  who  live  a;Lfain 

In  minds  made  l>etter  bv  their  presence  ;  live 

In  pulses  stirred  to  uenero.sitv,' 

In  deeds  of  daring'  rectitu<le,  in  scorn 

For  miserable  aims  ihat  end  with  self. 

In  lhou^d^t^  su))lime  that  i)ierce  the  ni^ht  like  stars. 

And  with  tlieir  mild  persistence  urtje  man's  search 

To  \  aster  issue.>. 
So  to  live  is  heaven  : 

To  mnke  undvintj  music  in  the  world. 

In  plain  prose,  interpreted  in  accordance  with  the  author's  express 
avowal,'  this  means  ihat  the  suj)reme  aim  of  life  is  to  distill  aspiration  and 
effort  anil  even  per><»nalilv  it.self  into  force  that  shall  feed  the  life  of  the  com- 
ing t;eneralion,  which,  in  il.N  turn,  shall  pour  it>elf  In  self-effacing  tribute  into 
the  life  of  the  next,  and  so  on  and  on,  with  no  result  save  the  bettered  phe- 
nomenal life  of  each  sucece'linir  generation.  «4eneration  following  generation 
in  eternal  prelude  to  somethinur  that  never  arrives.  A  thousand  ages  perish 
to  give  a  brighter  bloom  to  tlu- thousand  and  tir.it,  which  also  perishes  for  the 
transient  benefit  of  its  suei'e»or. 

\Yith  the  semblance  of  deeply  religious  self-abnegation,  this  idea  of 
human  destinv  mocks  the  heart  and  h'»i)e  of  man  by  eternally  frustrating  the 
su[>reme  end  of  a  spiritual  creation.  The  treasures  of  life — of  its  struggle 
and  passion  and  j)ain  --are  iiisei)arable  from  personality,  from  the  ever-un- 
folding and  perfecting  being  in  whom  the  continuitvof  experience  conserves 
the  results  of  all  the  divine  education  of  man.  The  whole  movement  of 
human  historv  is  toward  the  perfected  individual  consciously  fultilling  him- 
self in  the  |)erfected  societv     tlur  realized  and  manife>t  Kingdom  of  (iod. 

TIk-  de-Niruclion  of  i)eisonalitv  ir>  for  man  the  extinction  of  being.  Ex- 
tinction is  reme<liless  waslr.     In    nature    there    is    n«)    waste.     Individuals 

'  F.  W.  If.  M\ti>,  ill  his  K>«s.iy^.  >uy<:  "  I  rt'inrniWr  h<»w,  at  Cinibridjfc,  I  walked 
with  luT  oiiir  in  thf  hVllow^"  (lar-lm  ot  Trinity,  oii  :in  I'vriiiny  of  r.iiny  May;  and  she,  stirred 
•i4»iiif\\h.»t  l>«  yt>iul  her  wont,  .nul  t.ikiiii,'  a^  lur  t<\t  thr  thu'tt  \vi»rils  which  have  been  used  so 
uttni  a>  the  inspiriiii,'  trinnprt  <  all  <»t  men  —  th«' \v.>riiN  ( Irvl.  linin'»rtnlity.  Dnty — pronounced 
with  trrrihif  «Mrnr-iiiu  ^>  h.)w  inionocivalilf  \v.i>>  thr  tir>t,  how  unlK'lii'\aliIc  the  second,  .ind 
yet  hrtw  p«Trtnpti)ry  an-l  alKdhiti-  the  third.'* 
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|)iii>li,  but  IIk"  tvjK"  iviiKiins  in  pcipt'tually  iTcurriiivj  forms  thai  bul  R'|H.Mt 
till'  anl«.'««'(Uiit  loiin^  l)V  ab-sorbini;  tlicir  disoriL^aui/ed  substance.  J'hcrc  is 
succi-ssion.  an(l#tluMf  is  noiumiv.  but  no  advance.  In  man,  l>ecaiise  he  is  a 
spiritual  p«r.s«)naHtv,  thnv  is  the  pos>ibibty  anil  the  realization  of  endless 
pro^re>s,  not  the  mere  rccuircncc  of  tvpes  mmrished  onAhe  decay  of  preced- 
intj  typo.' 

i  he  i«)ss  of  [)ersonality  is  utter  loss  of  being,  and  such  self-abnegation 
as  the  poetess  contemplates  were  it  possible,  would  be  final  suicide  and  the 
lapse  r>f  human  life  into  absolute,  hopeless  failure.  The  plea  that  the  desire 
for  "personal  immortality"  (as  if  there  were  or  could  be  an  impersonal 
immortality)  is  selfish,  is  at  once  specious  and  false.  The  greatest  .service 
which  we  can  render  to  our  kind,  present  or  future,  is  by  and  through  the 
fulness  and  >trength  and  >weetnes>  of  per>onality  to  which  we  attain.  'I\) 
covet  thi"*  i.s  the  supreme  p:i>>ion  of  unsellisljiiess.  Ileing  makes  doing  f«ir- 
ever  prei  iou.s  and  fruitful.  **  <  Mie  sows  ami  another  reaj)^,"  said  Je.sus,  bul 
in  order  "that  both  he  that  .sows  and  he  tluit  reaps  may  rejoice  together." 

There  is  no  slanding-groun<l  between  per.sonai  immortality  and  anni- 
hilati«ui,  as  there  is  none  l)etween  theism  and  atheism,  between  a  spiritual 
faith  and  the  blank  nevjations  of  nuiterialiMn.  The  deepest  philosophy 
underlies  the  vt;r>e  of  'lennv>«on  when  he  siny^: 

i'liat  each,  who  .seem>  a  >epaiate  whole, 
^liould  mo\e  ins  rounds,  ajjd  fusing  all 
The  skirts  of  self  airain.  sliouKl  fall 
RemeryiniL;  in  the  general   Soul. 
Is  faith  a>  \ai,'ue  as  all  unsweet  : 
I'.ternal  f«>rm  shall  still  ilivide 
The  eternal  soul  from  all  beside, 
.\nd  I  shall  know  him  when  we  meet. 

1.  The  aryumenl  for  innnortality  presents  as  its  first,  if  not  its  weight- 
iest consideration  the  fact  that  the  )»elief  in  the  survival  of  the  soul  after 
death  is  wellninh  universal.  Tract ically  it  is  coextensive  and  co-etaneous 
with  the  human  race.  In  this  re.-pect  it  is  like  the  belief  in  (iod.  Within  the 
boun«ls  of  our  knowledge  there  is  no  people,  nor  even  a  considerable  tril)e, 
entirelv  destitute  of  some  idea  of  (iod.  (Juatrefages  and  other  anthropolt)- 
i;ists  make  this  affirmation.  In  the  case  of  rare  apparent  exceptions  it  is 
safe  to  assume  that  these  are  due  to  a  lack  of  adcfjuate  and  accurate  knowl- 
edtre  on  the  jiart  of  investiuMtors.     So  intimatelv  are  these  two  ideas  related 

>  '*  I'sy,  Iii»|o;,'i(  .illy,  ilu  rr  i  .m  Ix:  n.>  t.'r<aii'r  (irsonit  th.in  the  •itops  from  the  pcKOnal  to 
till-  iiniHr^oii.ir" — Mttftifit  nil.  "  I  lio  uoi  know  tli.nt  thrrc  isanythini;  in  nature  (unless  it  l>c 
iln-  rrpiitnl  hlotiiiii;  iMitot  Mins  in  the  stt-llar  Ihmvimis'*  wliirlt  tan  Ix*  coinparcd  in  wastefuIncM 
with  tin-  r\tin<  tinn  oi  ;;r«-at  niinil».;  tlirir  },'athrrct!  rrsoiirit-"..  thrir  niatiiml  skill,  their  lumtn- 
<His  inxii.'lit,  tlifir  untailin;:  i.i>  t.  :iir  noi  like  in^linl  i>  thtt  ran  Im*  handrtl  down;  they nreaKv)- 
Inti  ly  jK-rsoual  .iml  in.iIicnaMr  :  j;ranil  riMulition^^  of  tntnrr  powrr,  nn.ivail.ihlc  for  the  race,  and 
jKTfcrt  for  an  ulterior  jjrowfh  of  thr  imiividual.  If  that  jjn>wth  is  not  to  l>e,  the  most  brilliant 
jjrnins  hnists  and  vanishes  as  a  tin*- work  in  tfie  nijjht."— //'/.Z. 
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the  idea  of  ('»<»<!  and  tlic  idea  of  the  perdmahle  sou!     liiat   it   is   not   sur- 
prisint,'  to  liml  them  iu-Id  co-exteusiNelv  l)V  mankind. 

We  must  not  exai^'irerate  the  weight  of  this  univer>al  helief  as  an  argu- 
ment ;  vet  we  should  not,  like  even  so  acute  and  j)rofound  a  tiiinker  as  Mar- 
tineau,  attach  to  it  les>  importance  than  it  njcrils.  'I'hat  an  i«lea  is  universal 
at  some  f)articular  period  of  tim(.'  is  not  necessarilv  evidence  of  its  truth. 
Nor  is  even  anti<|uit  v  a  ,t,niaranty  of  irutli.  Super>titions  are  old.  Still,  even 
in  the  case  of  superstitions,  we  hnd  that  they  have  a  core  of  truth,  and  it  is 
this  which  gives  them  persistence.  lUit  when  an  idea,  and  an  idea  of  such 
significance  and  seriousness  as  the  idea  oi  immortality,  is  not  only  universal, 
but  also  co-existent  with  the  entire  ascertainable  history  of  the  race,  when 
that  idea  gathers  strength  and  clearness  and  elevation  with  the  progress  of 
mankind,  and  when  that  idea  is,  in  part  at  least,  the  expression  of  an  aspir- 
ation as  well  as  an  instinct  or  intuition,  and  works  as  an  ennr)bling  energy 
upon  the  sprini^s  of  motive  and  purpose,  allving  itself  with  all  that  is  loftiest 
anrl  purest  in  human  feeling  and  hope  and  endeavor,  then  its  universality 
takes  f)n  a  vcrv  hiijh  evidential  value. 

Immortalitv  is  not  merelv  an  idea  to  which  man  in  his  progress  upward 
from  the  brute  has  attaincil;  it  is  also  and  increasinglv  a  desire. 

Thou  madest  man,  he  knows  not  why. 
He  thinks  he  was  not  made  tr>  die. 

'I'here  is  in  humaiiitv  an  in>tinctive  revolt  against  death.  This  is  far 
more  than  our  natural  recoil  from  the  pain  of  phvsical  dissolution.  There  is 
a  vague  fear  of  what  mav  be  bevon<i  : 

The  dread  of  somethint,'  after  death. 

The  undi^covered  counlrv  fr(mi  whose  bourne 

No  traveler  returns,  pu/zles  the  will, 

An<l  makes  us  rather  bear  those  ills  we  have 

Than  tlv  to  others  that  we  know  not  of. 

The  fear  of  death  is  due  in  part  also  to  the  still  imperfect  discrimina- 
tion  in  the  minds  of  most  men  between  the  fact  of  mere  physical  dissolution 
and  complete  extinction  of  being.  Death  is  the  palpable  contradiction  of 
life.  Man  thinks  he  was  not  made  to  die,  and  instinctively  revolts  from  the 
threatened  termination  of  his  existence. 

The  belief  in  immortality  and  the  aspiration  for  immortality,  notwith- 
standing apparent  exceptions  which  a  particular  time,  when  special  moods 
are  dominant,  .'^eems  to  j)resent,  grow  stronger  with  the  growth  f>f  men,  and 
they  are  strongest  in  the  best.  The  wisest  and  the  most  spiritual  mav  be 
tlie  least  dogmatic,  but  they  hold  the  firmest  and  the  most  efficacious  faith 
in  the  persistence  of  the  human  s])irit  through  and  beyond  the  death  of  the 
body.  We  are  dealing  here  with  a  broad  and  multiform  fact  of  experience 
and  observation.  Man  does  believe  that  he  was  not  made  to  die,  and  that 
l)elief,  allying  with  itself  the  most  of  the  faiths  and  hopes  and  purposes  that 
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niukc  life  worth  livini:.  becomes  a  reasonable  evidence  that  the  belief  is  a 
roult  and  reflex  of  the  possession  of  immortality.' 

Moreover,  the  universality  and  strength  of  the  desire  suggest  its  fulfill- 
ment. There  is  prophecy  in  pure  and  persistent  desire,  if  we  l)elieve  in 
G'xl.  The  principle  of  correlation  in  nature  gains  in  significance  and  scope 
as  it  is  carried  up  to  the  spiritual  plane.  The  adaptation  of  supply  to  need 
in  the  whole  realm  of  creature-life  surely  does  not  cease  the  moment  we 
rise  above  the  level  of  sense.  It  is  a  fair  inference  that  if  a  man  has  an 
appetite  ami  a  need  for  an  existence  beyrnid  the  material  life  which  he 
shares  with  plants  and  animals,  there  is  provision  for  that  appetite  and 
need  in  the  divine  onlering  of  the  universe. 

In  the  experience  of  men  we  see  instinct  growing  into  idea,  and  idea 
ripening  into  conviction,  and  conviction  shaping  not  only  philosophy  but  the 
entire  conduct  of  life.  That  conviction  gives  steadiness  and  scope  to  the 
thinker,  patience  to  the  sufferer,  and  energy  and  inspiration  to  the  toiler, 
for  it  makes  life  intelligible  when  otherwise  it  would  sink  in  confusion  and 
hopelessness.  "  For  my  own  part,"  says  John  Fiske,  "  1  believe  in  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soul,  not  in  the  sense  in  which  1  accept  the  demonstrable 
truths  of  .science,  but  as  a  supreme  act  of  faith  in  the  reasonableness  of 
God's  work."  .Man  is  God's  creature,  the  evolution  of  his  thought  and 
the  product  of  his  love,  and  his  instinctive  belief  that  life  is  life  forever- 
more  is  but  his  "faith  in  the  reasonal)leness  of  God's  work." 

The  denial  of  immortality  is  always  an  artificial  product  of  human 
thinking;  it  is  not  a  natural  stage  in  the  progress  of  thought,  but  the  corol- 
lary of  that  philosophy  which  regards  humanity  not  as  an  end,  but  as**  a 
local  incident  in  an  endless  and  aimle.ss  scries  of  cosmical  changes." 

2.  An  argument  for  immortality  is  grounded  in  the  nature  of  the  human 
mind  -that  is,  in  the  nature  of  man  as  an  intelligent  being.  I  cannot 
pause  here  to  consider  the  materiali>tic  conception  of  mind  which  pre- 
cludes the  possibility  of  life  after  the  organism  has  perished,  because  it 
identifies  mind  with  organism.  It  will  suffice  to  (|uote  these  trenchant  sen- 
tences from  Kiske  : 

"The  only  thing  which  cerebral  physiology  tells  us,  when  studied 
with  the  aid  of  molecular  physics,  is  against  the  materialist,  as  far  as  it  goes. 
It  tells  us  that,  during  the  present  life,  although  thought  and  feeling  are 
alwavs  manifested  in  connection  with  a  peculiar  form  of  matter,  vet  bv  no 
pi»ssibility  can  th<nii:ht  and  feeling  be  in  any  sense  the  pnxlucts  of  matter. 
Nothing  could  be  more  grosslv  unscientific  than  tlie  famous  remark  of 
C.ibanis.  that  the  brain  secretes  thought  as  tlie  liver  secretes  bile.     It  is  not 

*'  •  jfiUT  tvihlt.iliNs  or  etwas  AiitUrcr  i^^t,  .il«iein  voncinfiu  Amlorii  cinst  t>clebtcs  Nichts, 
P.xf.ui>  ontNtflit  ihin  »lio  /iivorsiihi,  tLix^  dor  TkI  uohl  scincin  lx't>en,  j<'»liH"h  nichi  scinem 
P.jM'vn  «*in  Kiuif  nuirhrn  k.xiin." — \  /r.'/(-«'V,i.v<-»-. 

"  K\crv<^ne  iViN  tfiat  hr  i<  Munrthinj:  oiher  than  a  nothing' Aniinaifd  hy  another.  From 
tliivaiiM-v  in  liiin  tlir  r«»nf"ulonro  th.it  vlr.uli,  thn.uij,'h  it  nny  eml  hi>  lite,  c.mnoi  make  an  end 
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even  correct  l<»  .sav  that  iIhuiuIu  K'*^'-"*  *'•>  '"  ^^^^  brain.  What  goes  on  in 
the  brain  is  an  amazingly  ct)niplex  series  of  molecular  movements,  with 
which   thought  and   feeling  are  in  some   unknown  way  correlated,  not  as 

effects  or  as  causes,  but  as  concomitants The   materialistic 

assumption  .  .  .  that  the  life  of  the  soul  accordingly  ends  with  the 
life  of  the  bodv,  is  perhaps  the  most  colossal  instance  of  baseless  assump- 
tion  that   is   known   t<^  the  history  of  philosophy." 

()l)serve  (l)  MaN\^  f^ouwr  of  thow^ht.  In  tlie  midst  of  the  physical  uni- 
verse, he  i>,  in  comparison,  by  all  material  n\easurements,  an  insignificant 
mote.  Vet  within  him  resi«les  a  power  to  know  that  universe,  to  study  its 
structure,  phenomena  and  laws,  to  di^covcr  antl  subject  to  his  service  its 
forces,  and  to  know  him>elf  as  at  <»nce  a  part  of  it  and  above  it.  Vast  as  it 
is  it  .shrinks  into  in^ignificance  compared  witli  himself,  for  search  as  he  will 
he  finds  nothing  so  great  as  liimself,  an  invi>il)le,  impr)nderable  intelligence 
looking  out  U[)on  things  and  recreating  them  in  his  imaiiination— nothing 
save  as  he  discovers  tlie  infinite  mind  winch  is  the  perfect  archetype  of  his 
own.  With  his  mathematics  he  mea>ures  di>tances  that  exhaust  the  power 
of  symbols  to  express.  With  his  eve  j)resse(l  to  the  telescope  that  his  own 
genius  has  invented  he  penetrates  illimitable  space  and  studies  the  star  so 
remote  that  its  light  has  sped  through  millenniums  before  it  reached  his 
pedestal,  the  earth,  and  vet,  as  Parker  >aid,  '*  The  biggest  star  is  at 
the  little  end  of  the  tele.scoj)e."  "  lie  finds  a.s  little  bar  to  his  mind  in  time 
as  he  finds  in  sjjace,  and  actually  exi^tent  onlv  in  the  present  moment, 
dwells  familiarly  amid  scenes  and  events  long  j)a>t,  or  j>ushes  forward  with 
imaginative  insight  into  rges  and  experiences  in  the  far  future.'  Subject 
in  common  with  crvstal  and  plant  and  beast  to  the  laws  and  forces 
of  matter,  he  yet  transcends  all  laws  of  the  material  w«>rld  and  is  indepen- 
dent of  them.  Fulfilling  his  allotted  cvcle  of  birth,  growth,  maturity  and 
decay,  like  the  lower  organisms  that  surround  him,  he  is  yet  conscious  that 
his  mind  has  no  measurable  or  perceptible  cycle,  but  ever  expands  and 
advances  an<l  a.>centls  as  if  i)ossessed  of  infinite  and  eternal  capabilities. 
"All  our  intellectual  action,"  says  Kmerson,  "bestows  a  feeling  of  absolute 
existence." 

Between  this  nature  and  experience  of  unlimited  intelligence,  and  the 
idea  of  extinction  at  the  end  of  seventy  or  eighty  years,  there  is  a  contrast 
and  contradiction  so  violent  and  surprising  that  the  f)erpetual  existence  of 
the   mind  becomes  a  necessity  of  roti<nial   thought.^     The  perishability  of 

>  *'  The  mind  lia.s  tlic  faculty  of  compressing,  by  one  mighty  effort,  thr  incitients  of  a  life, 
even  of  centuries,  into  n  flash-like  re-enactment.'* — Lrw  If'aiuitr  in  t/ir  I'tiMCf  of  India, 

2  **  Some  of  the  philosi>j)herN  wlu)  were  least  divine  denied  generally  the  immortality  of  the 
S4)ul,  yet  came  to  this  p>oint,  that  whatever  motions  the  spirit  of  man  could  act  and  perform 
without  the  organs  of  the  lK)dy,  might  remain  after  death ;  which  were  otily  those  of  the 
understanding,  and  not  of  the  affections,  [  affections  in  the  philosophical  sense  ]  so 
immortal  and  incorruptible  a  thing  did  knowledge  seem  to  them  to  be." — Lord  Baron. 

"  To  me  the  eternal  existence  of  my  soul  is  proved  from  my  idea  of  activity." — Goethe, 
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things  raises  no  dinicnlty  to  mir  minds,  but  from  tl»e  idc.i  of  the  i>erish- 
iihility  of  pure  inlellitjenie  tlie  mind  recoils  as  from  something  inherently 
mon>trous  and  incredible. 

()l»erve  (2)  Man'<  (tt/ujii/y  for  ideals.  A  universal  characteristic  of 
man,  and  one  that  increases  with  a>tonishing  ra|>idity  as  he  grows  in  mental 
and  moral  attainments,  is  his  power  of  conceiving  better  than  he  has  realized 
or  apparently  can  realize.  He  lives  a  prophetic  life.  Kach  step  forward 
brings  him  to  larger  prr»misc  than  fulfilment.  He  is  never  satisfied, because 
every  attainment  which  fuKills  his  aspiration  deepens  ami  broadens  his 
p<»wer  and  impulse  to  aspire.  lOvery  height  of  knowledge  gained  discloses 
other  and  loftier  heights.  The  future  forever  beckons  him  to  a  larger  good. 
Kvery  life,  even  the  best,  is  but  a  prophecy  of  what  it  may  l)ecome.  A 
flower,  a  tree,  or  an  animal  attains  ci»mi)letene>s ;  but  man  does  not.  I  lis 
life  is  a  perpetual  education.  He  lives  less  and  less  in  the  realm  of  mere 
facts,  and  more  and  more  in  the  realm  of  ideals,  continually  stimulating 
himself  with  the  forecasts  of  his  growing  capacity  to  see  the  true,  the  beau- 
tiful and  the  good.  Dav  bv  dav  he  is  swcetiv  tormented  bv  the  visions  of 
an  ideal  excellence  that  rise  in  ever  new  loveliness  before  him.  "We  are 
adapted  to  infinity ;  we  are  hard  to  plea>e,  and  love  nothing  which  ends." 

Man's  ca[>acity  for  i<leals  appears  [.rominently  in  his  ideals  of  atlture. 
'i'here  i.s  no  limit  to  his  desire  for  knowledge  and  his  aspir.ition  for  increas- 
ing fullne>s  of  being.  His  claily  life,  amidst  all  it.>i  sordidncss  and  sluggish 
or  feverish  tod  for  near  and  low  ends,  is  yet  ilhnninatetl  with  glimpses  of 
higher  and  hitjliesl  ends.  How  much  of  man's  labor  is  absurdly  imprac- 
tical if  he  be  but  an  ephemeron.  The  [)oet,  the  arti>t,  the  thinker,  the  man 
or  woman  wlm  makes  )>reail -winning  liie  avocation  and  the  winning  of 
thoughts  and  insight>,  treasures  (^f  knowledge  and  virtue,  the  vocation,  lives 
not  for  time,  but  for  eternity.  We  acijuire  much  that  i.s  not  only  useless, 
but  even  cumbersome  if  ileatli  ends  all.  We  begin  to  know,  and  die.  We 
begin  to  be,  and  perish.  ( )ur  life  is  a  glorious  ve>til)ulc  that  leads  to  — 
nothing,  unless  it  be  true  that  (Hir  existence  here  is  but  a  schooling  for 
larger  existence  hereafter.  **  We  must  infer  <nir  destiny  from  the  prepara- 
tion." The  culture  of  which  we  conceive;  and  for  which  we  aspire  and 
strive  derives  its  entire  siirniticance  from  its  everlasting  utility. 

Kven  more  important  than  his  ideals  c,f  culture  are  man's  iiltah  of 
(hanutt-r.  His  Lfrowth  in  knowledi^e  and  capacity  ft)r  truth,  is  not  more 
remarkable  than  his  growth  in  moral  sense,  in  ]>erception  of  moral  good,  in 
iileaU  of  justice  and  holiness.  He  sees  a  possible  excellence  of  character, 
and  aspires  to  it:*  attainment.  He  conceives  a  moral  order  of  human  life 
and  strives  to  realize  it.  With  eveiv  step  of  advance  in  power  to  perceive 
moral  excellence  he  bcccunes  more  vividlv  c»mscious  of  defeat  within  him 
and  about  him.  There  is  a  finer  ju>tice  in  his  highest  thought  than  is 
executed  in  life.  There  is  a  richer  beneficence  in  his  best  feeling  than  is 
manifest  in  human  M»ciely.     Life  is  full  of  apparent  contradictions  of  the 
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iilcal  js'tMiilncss  which  he  clicrislies  in  liis  niiiul.  A  Nero  is  crowned  aiul  a 
St.  Paul  is  beheaded  ;  a  Borgia  receives  the  tiara  and  a  Savonarola  is 
burned  at  the  stake  ;  an  Augustus  wins  an  empire  and  a  Christ  is  cruciHed. 
Slowly  comes  the  reversal  of  human  judgments,  and  succeeding  genera- 
tions right  the  wrongs  of  their  f)redecessors ;  but  only  because  the  moral 
ideals  of  men  rise  and  expand  and  develop  ever  increasing  power  in  the 
ineradicable  faith  of  an  immortality  which  gives  scope  to  "the  Divine  pur- 
pose in  the  educatiori  of  man.  Immortality  is  necessarv  to  the  perpetuation 
of  man's  moral  ideals  and  to  save  him  from  falling  into  utter  confusion  and 
despair,  in  view  of  the  inetpialities  of  human  life.  '*  A  moral  world,"  says 
.Martineau,  "cannot  be  final  unless  it  be  everlasting."  Here,  as  in  the 
realm  of  pure  intelligence,  man  has  no  cycle,  but  a  vista  of  perpetual  pro- 
gress, (loodness  and  blessedness  alike  are  dreams  unrealized,  and  but  for 
immortality,  unrealizable.  The  soul  is  cheated  of  its  most  splendid  heritage 
if  the  aspirations  and  ideals  of  this  life  are  not  pr«)phetic  of  ultimate  experi- 
ence. 

From  the  moral  view  of  man's  nature  and  life,  even  more  powerfully  than 
from  the  intellectual  view,  the  mind  is  turned  to  the  conviction  that  death  is 
but  an  incident  in  the  unending  life  of  the  soul.  "Das  hochste  Gut  ist,  prak- 
tisch,  nur  unter  der  Voraussetzung  der  I'nsterblichkeit  der  Seele  moglich ; 
mithin  dicse,  als  unzertreunlich  mit  dem  moral ischen  gesetz  verbunden,  ein 
Postulat  der  rcinen  praklischcn  \'ernunft."  ' 

Observe  (3)  Man's  caf^acily  for  love.  Like  his  capacity  for  knowledge 
this  is  presumptive  evidence  of  immortality,  because  it  has  no  adequate,  no 
complete  satisfaction  in  this  narn^w  earthly  sphere.  On  the  hnvest  plane  of 
savage  life,  man  shares  with  the  beasts  the  passions  that  insure  self-pre.ser- 
vation  and  the  continuation  of  the  species.  Hut  as  he  slowly  rises  in  the 
scale  of  being  he  develops  domestic  affccli(;ns.  These  pass  outward  and 
upward  into  love  of  community,  tribe,  nation,  and  finally  humankind. 
Philanthropy  appears  -an  unselfish  regard  for  ilie  good  u{  all  others.  With 
the  growth  of  religion,  he  comes  to  a  consciousness  of  spiritual  beings  and 
spiritual  relations,  lie  becomes  capable  not  only  of  self-denial,  but  also  of 
self-sacrifice.  His  heart  grows  large,  and  the  inijmlse  to  serve  pas.ses  into  a 
principle  and  law  of  his  being.  With  increa>ing  jiower  to  love  arises 
increasing  need  of  love.  His  nature  craves  response.  The  resp(mse  of  his 
fellow-creatures  does  not  entirely  meet  his  need.  Man  must  have  something 
more  than  man.  His  perception  kA  (i<.d  as  the  al>M>lute  gorxl  cjuickens  in 
his  soul  an  ever-deepening  aspiration  for  divine  communion.  He  feels,  often 
vaguely  and  intermittently,  but  with  even  greater  force  what  .Augustine  has 
expressed  in  his  passionate  cry:  *M )  (iod,  tlmu  hast  ma»le  us  for  th}'self, 
and  the  heart  is  disquieted  until  it  rests  in  thee  I" 

»  "  'l*hf  highest  good,  pr.ictifally,  in  pi>ssil>le  only  un<lcT  the  proupiKisiiionof  the  iminor- 
tality  of  the  m)u1  ;  consccjucntly  thi<!,  a^  inNepaiUfcly  l)oiind  up  with  thr  moral  law,  is  a  pofttu* 
late  of  the  pure  practical  rcasoti." — Kant. 
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As,  in  the  development  of  his  intellectual  life,  he  eaj^erly  pressess  his 
way  from  the  diversity  and  multiplicity  of  phenomena  to  the  unity  and 
simplicity  of  law,  and  cannot  reNt  short  of  the  universal  and  absolute  Law 
-the  effluence  and  expression  of  the  absolute  mind,  so,  in  his  moral  and 
spiritual  life,  he  seeks  the  coordination  and  fulfdment  of  all  his  moral  per- 
ceptions and  affections  in  the  absolute  (lood.  The  Hebrew  psalmist  has 
given  voice  to  this  deepest  human  h>nging  :  *'  My  heart  crieth  out  lor  God, 
for  the  living  God.  When  shall  1  come  and  appear  before  God  ?"  The 
goal  of  his  desire  is  the  divine  Life  and  Love  in  which  he  feels  his  being 
had  its  spting.  In  the  love  of  God  his  love  for  man  is  not  lost  nor  lessened. 
On  the  contrary  it  is  clarified  and  strengthened,  and  carried  up  to  a  higher 
plane.  But  his  capacity  both  to  give  and  to  receive  outstrips  all  power  of 
earthly  relationships  and  experiences  to  till.  His  h)ve  and  need  are  greater 
than  the  world  and  time  and  death.  He  must  have  verge  in  a  life  that  is 
without  bounds.  He  feels  within  himself  the  surge  of  the  infinite  sea.  In 
his  dreams  he  hears  the  music  of  its  waves.  He  hungers  and  thirsts  for  the 
illimitable  and  would  fain  mingle  his  conscious  life  with  the  life  of  all 
beings  in  a  blessed  reciprocity  of  perfect  and  unending  love. 

Like  the  exercise  of  pure  reason,  the  experience  of  pure  love  takes  him 
out  of  all  limitations  and  gives  him  a  sense  of  absolute  being.  Jt  is  an 
aflirmation— an  experience     of  immortality. 

The  supposition  that  death  suddeniy  re<luces  man's  being  to  nonentity, 
c|uenches  the  flame  of  his  soaring  aspiration,  and  puts  an  eternal  period  to 
the  prophetic  out-reach  of  his  heart  toward  the  infinite  good,  is  a  denial  of 
the  reasonableness  of  creation  and  an  im|>eachment  of  (iod. 

3.  An  argument  for  immortality,  to  many  the  strongest  argument  of  all, 
is  that  which  is  drawn  from  revelation.  Naturally  this  argument  appeals 
chiefly  to  thf)se  whose  minds  have  been  nourished  on  the  Scriptures  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments.  'I'he  implications  of  the  most  spiritual  utter- 
ances of  the  Hebrew  prophets  antl  psalmists  are  on  the  side  of  man's 
immortality.  The  teachings  of  the  New  Testament  are  surcharged  with  the 
idea  and  the  atmosphere  of  immortal  it  v.  Whoever  accepts  these  needs  no 
other  argument.  To  expound  them  here  in  detail  is  unnecessary,  even  were 
there  time.  Revelation,  indeed,  is  broader  than  the  Bible,  for  it  is  the 
communication  of  spiritual  truth  to  man  bv  the  immediate  action  of  the 
divine  spirit,  and  that  is  nr)t  limited  even  to  the  great  and  incomparable 
writings  of  Hebrew  prophet  and  Christian  seer.  But  were  we  confined  to 
the  sacred  Scriptures  we  shouM  have  ami)le  ground  and  reason  for  the  faith 

'That  those  we  call  the  dead 
Are  breathers  of  an  ampler  day 
For  ever  nobler  ends. 

Whatever  the  Scriptures  contain  with  respect  to  the  triumph  of  the  soul 
over  death  ivnches  highest  ex|)ression  m  the  personalitv  and  teachings  of 
Jesus.      Nouheie   does  Jcsus  explicit  I  v  alVirin   the  abstract  truth  of   man's 
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immortality,  but  it  is  tlie  ever  present  :is.sumpti<>n  that  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  the  intelligibility  of  his  doctrines  and  his  life  and  death.  Many  are 
his  sayings  which  imply  the  deatlilcssness  of  the  human  spirit.  Many  and 
strong  are  his  affirmations  of  life  eternal. 

But  more  impressive  even  than  his  words  is  his  constant  air  and 
temper.  He  speaks  out  of  a  consciousness  of  indwelling  life  to  which  death, 
save  as  an  incident  in  physical  experience,  is  absolutely  foreign.  TJiese 
three  words  that  are  predominantly  expressive  of  that  consciousness  are 
"light."  "life"  and  "  God."  So  domesticated  is  he  in  the  sphere  of  eternal 
moral  being,  that  we  feel  no  shock  when  he  speaks  «)f  himself  as  "the  Son 
(►f  Man  who  is  in  heaven."  The  consciou>ness  of  Jesus,  as  revealed  in  his 
speech,  approaches  as  near  to  a  demonstration  of  immortality  as  is  possible  to 
souls  that  have  not  pa^sed  through  the  gate  of  death.  In  his  last  hours 
before  the  betrayal,  fully  aware  of  what  awaited  him,  with  the  seriousness 
that  imminent  death  must  ever  give  to  the  calm  and  thoughtful  soul,  he 
spoke  to  his  disciples  words,  the  sitinificancc  of  which  lies  even  less  in  their 
explicit  sense,  weighty  as  thai  is,  than  in  the  time  and  situation  and  manner 
in  which  they  were  spoken:  "Let  not  your  heart  be  troubled.  Believe  in 
God,  and  believe  in  me.  In  my  Fathers  house  are  many  abiding  places;  if 
it  weire  Dot  so  I  would  have  told  you,  because  I  go  to  prepare  a  place  for 
you.  I  am  coming  again,  and  will  receive  you  to  myself;  that  where  I  am 
ve  mav  be  al>o." 

One  cannot  rea«l  llntse  words,  even  at  this  remote  day,  without  feeling 
the  calm  certainly  as  of  impregnable  faith  and  clear  insight  which  breathes 
through  them  to  inlecl  the  heart  with  happv  confidence. 

The  teaching  of  Jesus,  in  its  entire  >cope,  i>  unintelligible  apart  from 
the  faith  in  immortality,  and  tlie  uni(]ue  pcison  of  Jesus  and  his  transcen- 
dent life  among  men,  and  hi>  jnofoiind  and  ever-deepening  influence  on 
human  lives,  are  inex])lical>le  apart  from  the  fad  of  immortality.  Out  of  a 
full  consciousness  of  an  indwellinuj  divine  life  uliich  could  not  know  death. 
He  said  :  "Because  I  live,  ye  shall  live  also."  Such  a  personality  and 
such  a  life  would  make  man  immortal  by  contagion.  With  true  insight 
Kmerson  exclaimed  :  "Je.^us  explained  nothing,  but  the  influence  of  him 
took  people  out  of  time,  and  they  felt  eternity." 

Of  revelation  as  a  subjective  experience,  in  its  bearing  on  the  argument 
for  immorlalilv,  little  has  heen  said,  but  somewhat  has  been  implied,  in  the 
preceding  discussion.  There  remains  space  onlv  for  a  suggestive  word.  The 
coinimmicalion  of  (hn\  with  man  is  not  limited  to  objective  means  and  forms. 
In  the  deej»cr  an<l  simpler  spiritual  natures  there  is  a  witness  of  the  ever 
immanent  (jod.  In  man's  experience  there  are  moments  of  illumination  that 
compensate  for  weary  years  of  doubt  and  struggle  and  j)ain.  There  are 
crises  in  our  lives  when  we  suddenlv  grow  Cfin.sci<»us  of  the  real  greatness  of 
our  nature  through  the  disclosure  within  u.n  (A  capacitit-s  that  nothing  but  the 
inlinile  and  the  eternal  can  satisfy.      Then  the  soul  recogiii/.es  itself  in  Gud, 
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and,  through  communion  with  liim,  immortality  passes  from  a  faith  into  an 
experience — an  actual  particij^ation  in  the  eternal  thought  and  love  and  being 
of  God. 

Experience  of  {\\'i>  sort  makes  clear  the  truth  that  immortality  is  not  onlv 
a  divine  gift,  but  also  a  moral  achievement  of  man.  In  other  worlds  as  well 
as  in  this  the  fit  survive,  and  the  tit  are  they  who,  perceivimj  the  prize,  ])ress 
their  way  into  fulness  of  life  by  the  avenues  and  processes  of  the  s[)iril. 

On  the  subject  of  man's  innnortality  the  science  that  deals  with  the  facts 
and  forces  of  matter  has  nothintj  to  sav,  either  for  or  against.  To  immor- 
tality a  life  of  sensual  indulgence  is  i!i>cnsi))le  or  opi)ui,nianl.  To  the  soul 
that  knows  (iod  and  strives  toward  the  ideals  of  culture  and  character  which 
rise  in  divine  beckonings  before  us,  immortality  dawns  in  growing  reason 
ableness  and  attractiveness,  grow.s  from  a  hope  into  an  assurance,  an<l  from 
a  serene  faith  deepens  into  a  conscious  ex[)erience  which  neither  time  n«^r 
death  can  bring  to  an  end. 


THE  SOUL  AND  ITS  FUTURE  LIFE, 
liv  l\i:v.  Samlkl  M.  Wakrln. 

Tlie  doctrine  set  forth  in  this  paper  is  the  doctrine  of  the  New  Church, 
that  the  soul  is  substantial — though  not  of  carthlv  substance — and  is  the 
very  man;  that  the  IxhIv  is  merely  the  earthly  form  and  instrument  of  the 
s<ji»l ;  and  that  every  pait  of  the  body  i^  produced  fp-ni  the  soul,  according 
to  its  likeness,  in  order  that  the  soul  may  be  fitted  to  pcrfctrm  its  functions 
in  the  world,  during  the  brief  but  important  time  that  this  is  the  place  of 
man's  conscious  abode. 

If,  as  all  Christians  l)elieve,  man  is  an  inr.nortal  beim:,  then  the  lonifest 
life  in  the  world  is,  com jia rati vely,  but  as  a  p^int,  an  infinitesimal  part  of 
his  existence.  In  tiiis  view,  it  is  n<jt  rati«.nal  t«i  believe  that  that  part  of 
man  which  is  for  his  brief  use  in  this  wi>rld  x;iily,  and  is  left  l>ehind  when 
he  passes  out  of  this  world,  is  the  most  real  and  .substantial  part  of  him. 
EvePk*  rational  mind  perceives  that  it  cannot  be  sn.  That  is  more  substan- 
tial which  is  more  endurintj;  and  that  is  the  more  real  part  of  a  man  in 
which  his  characteri>tics  and  his  fjualilies  are.  AH  the  facts  and  phemmi- 
ena  of  life  confirm  the  doctrine  that  the  s<'ul  is  l!ic  real  man.  What  makes 
the  cjuaiity  of  a  man  ?  What  i^ives  him  character  as  u'o'mI  or  bad,  small  or 
great,  lovable  <jr  iL'testable  ?  I)i>  these  qualities  pertain  to  the  botly  ?  K\ery 
one  know  s  that  they  do  not.  But  they  are  the  (qualities  of  the  man.  Then 
the  real  man  is  not  the  body,  but  is  "the  living  soul." 

The  Ixxly  has  absolutely  no  liuinan  quality  but  wliat  it  derives  from  the 
soul — not  even  its  human  form  ;  an!  all  that  is  luiman  ab'iut  it  departs  when 
the  soul  leaves  it;  even  its  hunuin  f'-rm  quickly  vani>hcs,  antl  it  returns  to 
its  comm^m  dust.  As  between  t!ie  .-"•ui  and  the  l  -'dy,  then,  there  can  l)e  no 
rational  question  as  to  which  is  the  sub^tan*:al  and  which  the  evanescent 
ihinir. 

Again,  if  the  immortal  soul  is  the  real  man.  and  i?  substantial,  what 
must  be  its /•/-/;//  it  cann»>t  be  a  formless  thinir  an!  I'c  a  man.  Can  it 
have  other  than  the  human  form  ?  Rea^o-i  clearly  >ee>  that  if  formless,  or 
in  anv  other  f<irm.  he  wnul  I  n^t  l-o  a  num.  The  ><■;:!  of  man.  or  the  real 
man.  i-  a  niarvei'»us  as.-emMav,'e  "I  |>"W  :s  an-l  f.irK'.Mi.s  i>f  will  and  under- 
standini::  and  the  liuinan  f'-rm  is  sucli  a-  it  is  l'«:^.i;i>e  it  is  perfectly  adapted 
to  the  exerci>e  "f  these  various  p-wer^  aiil  tac;i!l:es.  In  other  words,  the 
S'juI  form<  itself,  un-ler  tlie  Divine  M.i".xer's  1m:i  I.  int  >  an  nrsranism  bv which 
it  can  adequatv-iv  aii«l  pe!K»ii\-  p.*  f  :;!'.  i;<  \%'ih!i  ;i>  and  wondrously 
x.iried  p  iwer<.  anl  ■>iinLi  it-  j)a:p  --i  -  in:  ■  .:■-'.-. 

1:.'.-    :;umaii    t'ltni   ia  tiieii  p:.'t:i>:.".    mi  '.  e-j"-  ■  iai!v  ''ii.  f. iriii  ••(  the  Sc»ul, 
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which  is  the  perfection  of  all  forms,  as  man,  at  his  hiirliest,  is  tiie  coiisum- 
malion  and  fullness  of  all  loving  and  inlellii(ent  attributes. 

But  when  does  the  soul  itself  lake  on  its  human  form  ?  Is  it  not  until 
the  death  of  the  body  ?  Manifestly,  if  it  is  the  very  form  of  the  soul,  the 
soul  cannot  exist  without  it,  and  it  is  jmt  un  in  and  by  the  fact  of  its  crea- 
tion and  the  j^^ratlual  development  of  its  powers.  It  could  have  no  other 
form  and  be  a  human  soul.  The  soul  is  omnipresent  in  the  material  body, 
not  by  diffusion,  forndesslv;  but  each  orijan  of  the  soul  is  within  and  is  the 
soul  of  the  correspontlin>:  organ  of  the  body.  Thus  the  saying  of  the 
Apostle  Taul  is  literally  and  exactly  true,  that  "If  there  is  a  natural  body 
there  is  ahso  a  spiritual  body"  (i  Cor.  \v.  44 j.  .uul  that  "If  the  earthly 
house  of  our  tabernacle  be  ilissolved,  we  hai'c  a  building  of  (iod,  an  house 
not  made  with  hands,  eternal  in  the  heavens"  (2  Cor.  v.  I). 

That  the  immortal  soul  is  the  very  man  involves  the  eternal  preserva- 
tion of  his  identity.  For  in  the  soul  are  the  listinguishing  (jualities  that 
constitute  the  individuality  of  a  man,--.dl  those  certain  characteristics, 
affeclional  and  intellectu.d,  which  make  him  such  or  such  a  man,  and  dis- 
tinguish and  differentiate  him  from  all  other  men,  lie  remains,  therefore, 
the  same  man  to  all  eternity,  lie  may  i)ec«>me  more  and  more,  to  endless 
ages,  an  angel  of  light,  even  as  here  a  man  may  advance  greatly  in  wisdom 
and  intelligence,  and  vet  is  always  the  same  man. 

This  doctrine  of  the  s(jul  involves  al.so  the  permanency  of  established 
character.  The  life  in  this  worhl  is  the  period  of  character-building.  It  has 
been  very  truthfully  said  that  a  man  is  a  bundlj  of  habits.  What  manner  of 
man  he  is  depends  on  what  his  manner  of  life  has  been.  This  is  meant  by 
the  words  of  Scripture,  "Their  w<»rUs  do  f«>llow  with  them"  (Rev.  xiv.  13), 
and  "He   shall   rendci  unto  every  man  according  to  hia  deeds"  (.Matth.  xvi. 

If  evil  and  vicious  h:d>its  are  continued  through  life,  they  are  fixed  and 
confirmed  anti  become  of  the  \ery  \\W,  so  liial  the  man  loves  and  desires  no 
other  life,  and  does  not  wish  to  — wdl  not  — be  led  out  of  them,  because  he 
loves  the  practice  of  them.  On  the  other  hand,  if  from  childhood  a  man 
has  been  inured  to  virtuous  habits,  these  habits  of  virtue  become  hxed  and 
established  and  of  his  very  soul  and  life.  In  cither  case  the  habits  thus 
fixed  an<l  confirmed  are  of  the  immortal  soul  and  constitute  its  permanent 
character.  1  he  body,  as  to  its  part,  has  been  but  the  pliant  instrument  of 
ihe  s<»r.l. 

With  ;e--pe<-t  to  t!ic  soul's  future  life,  the  first  imporiant  C()nsideration 
is  what  sort  of  a  world  it  will  inhabit.  If  we  base  shown  good  reasons  for 
Ijelieving  the  doctrine  that  the  soul  is  not  a  something  formless,  vague  and 
shadowy,  but  is  itself  an  organic  human  form,  substantial,  and  the  very 
man,  then  it  must  inhabit  a  substantial  and  very  real  world.  It  is  a  gross 
fallacy  of  the  senses,  that  there  is  no  substance  but  matter,  and  nf)thing  sub- 
stantial but  what  is  material.     Is  not  (iod,  the   Divine,  Omnipotent  Creator 
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of  all  tliiiiif>.  suli.'tarilial.''  (.an  '  ►rnnip'»lcnv.c  he  an  at  tribute  of  that  which 
ha.-,  no  >ul».''tance  and  i;o  f'irm.'  Is  >U(.h  an  t:xi?tcnct:  C'incei%'ablc?  Vet 
lie  is  not  mattrriai.  an<l  not  vi.-.ible  "r  cocni/aiiic  by  any  mortal  sense.  But 
we  know  that  he  i:»  .>u!i:;tantial ;  ar.'l  if  -a>  wc  ha\c  shown  that  reason 
clear! V  continii>  the  >*>u[  i>  hub?tant:al.  there  l^  ^ptritual  sub:»tance.  And 
of  such  sub>tance  niu^t  l>e  the  ^^'Jt\d  therein  the  soul  is  eternally  to  dwell. 
It  is  the  reality  <>f  the  spiritual  world  that  make^  this  wririd  real,  just  as  it 
i.s  the  reality  of  the  s«ju1  that  inake>  the  human  b<Kly  a  reality  and  a  possi- 
bility. As  there  could  l>e  n<j  l>«>4ly  without  the  miuI,  there  could  be  ho  natural 
world  without  the  spiritual.  It  is  n<it  rational  to  iielieve  that  the  body 
which  the  soul  briefly  inhabits  and  which  i>  then  di>solved  is  more  substantia] 
than  the  soul  it.-elf  which  endures  forever 

Not  only  is  that  \\<irld  Mib>tantial,  but  it  muAt  l>e  a  world  of  surpassing 
loveliness  and  beauty. 

Is  it  reasonaide  that  this  material  world  slxjuld  I>e  so  full  of  life  and 
loveliness  and  beauty,  whcro 

"Nature  spreads  for  every  sense  a  feast/' 
to   kjratify  every  exalted   faculty  of  the  .-oul,  and   not  the  spiritual  world 
wherein  the  soul  is  in  abide  forever  ? 

And  the  life  of  that  v.urld  is  human  lifi*.  The  same  laws  of  life  and 
happiness  obtain  there  that  t,'overn  lu-re,  be(  ause  they  are  grounded  in 
human  nature.  Man  i?.  a  social  beinir,  and  everywhere  in  that  world,  as  in 
this,  desires  and  seeks  the  compani«.n>liip  of  those  that  are  congenial  to 
him,  that  is,  wh<j  are  of  similar  ^|uality  to  him^eIf.  Men  are  thus  mutually 
drawn  together  l>y  spiritual  atiinifv. 

And  so  it  is  for  a  time  and  in  a  measure,  in  the  first  state  and  region 
into  which  men  come  when  they  enter  into  the  spiritual  world.  They  go 
into  that  world  as  they  are  ;  and  arc  at  fu-st  in  a  mixed  state,  as  in  this 
world.  This  continues  until  the  real  tharacter  is  clearly  manifest,  and  good 
and  evil  are  separated.  When  this  >tate  C)f  sej)aration  is  con^plete  there 
can  be  no  successful  dissimulation  ;  the  t^ood  and  the  evil  are  seen  and 
known  as  such,  and  the  law  of  spiritual  afTinity  becomes  perfectly  operative 
by  their  own  free  volition  and  choice.  Then  the  evil  and  the  g<X)d  become 
entirely  separated  into  their  con^'enial  societies.  The  various  societies  and 
communities  of  the  ^ood  thus  associated  constitute  heaven;  and  those  of 
the  evil  constitute  hell,  not  bvanv  arbitrary  judtjment  of  an  an^ry  God,  but. 
of  vjiluntary  choice,  by  tlic  perfect  and  unhindered  operation  of  the  law  of 
human  nature  that  iea<ls  men  to  ]>refer  and  seek  the  companionship  of  those 
most  (n^n^jenial  to  themselves. 

As  rcL'ards  the  i)ermanencv  of  the  state  of  those  who  by  established 
evil  habit  are  fixed  and  determined  in  their  love  (»f  evil  life,  it  is  not  of  the 
I.jjrd's  will,  but  of  their  own.  We  are  lauyht  in  his  holv  Word,  that  he  is 
ever  "  i»racious  ami  full  of  com|>assion."  lie  would  that  thev  should  turn 
from    their    evil   wavs  an«l   live,  but   thev  will   not  ;  a>   he  >aid  of  those  of 
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Jerusalem  -  **  How  often  »i»ui«i  I  have  tiiihcrcd  thy  children  together, even 
aA  a  hen  i<athereth  tier  cliickt:n>  un.ier  her  i»mif»,  Imt  ye  would  not.     There- 
fore  your  hou><:  is  left  unto  you  doinaic."      There  i*  no  moment,  in  this  or 
in  the  future  life,  when  the  intinite  mercy  of  the  lx>rd  would  not  that  an  evil 
man  should  tarn  fn^m  hi^  evil  cour>e  and  li\e  a  \irtuous  and  upright  and 
happy  life:  l^ut  tlie\  will  not  in  that  wi»rUl   for  the   same  reason  that   thev 
would  not  in  this.  Inrcause  when  e\il   hahit>  are  once  fixed  and  confirmed 
they  love  them  and  will  not  turn  from  them  even  **  as  the  sow  that  is  washed 
returns  to   her   wallowing  in  the  mire"  12   Peter   ii.   iz's.     "Can  the  Ethi- 
opian chanife  his  skin.  <^ir  the  le<>pafi  hi^  >{M»t^  .''      Then  may  they  also  do 
^«xj(1  that  arc  accustometi   to  (hi  c\il ''  (jer.  xiii.  23).     Heaven  is  a  heaven 
of  men  :  and  the  life  of   hca\en   i>   huniaii  life.      liie  condititms  of  life  in 
that  exalted  >tate  are   .k^reatly  ilifterent  troiii   the   conditions  here,  but  it  is 
human  life,  adapted  to  >ucli  transcendent  condition>  :  and  the  laws  of  life 
in  that  wrirld,  a>  v%e  liave  >een,  are  the  >anie  a>  in  thi>.     Man  was  create<l 
to  he  a  free  and  willinv;  ak^ent  of  the  l.(»r(i  to  lile>>  Ins  kind.     His  true  hap- 
piness come>,  not  in  seeking   ha|)pine>>   for   him>elf,  hut  in  seeking  to  pro- 
mote the  happines>  of  othei>.     W  here   all  are   animated   l>y  this  desire,  all 
are  mutually  and  reci|>rocally  hle>t.     Such  a  state  is  heaven,  according  to 
the  day  in  whicii   it   i>  attained,  whether   ineasurahly  in  this  world  or  fully 
and  perfectly  in  the  next.      Then  niu>t  there  he   useful  ways  in  heaven  by 
which  they  can  contribute  to  each  others  happiness.     And  r)f  such  kind  will 
be   the  employments  of   heaven  ;    for   they    must   be   useful   employments. 
There  couhi  be  no  hapjuness  without  them  to  beinu>  who  are  designed  and 
formed  for  usefulness  to  others.     What  the  employments  are  in  that  exalted 
condition,  we  cannot  well  know  except  as  some  of  tliem  are  revealed  to  us; 
and  of  them  we  have  faint  and  feeble  conception.     But  undoubtedly  one  of 
them  is  attendance  ujjon  men  in  this  world.     It  is  written  -and  the  words 
apply  to  every  man     **  lie  shall    yive  his  ani^^els  charge  over  thee,  to  keep 
thee  in   all  thv   wavs"   ( Ps.   xci.  2):  and    "Are  they  not   all   ministering 
spirits,  sent  forth  to  minister  to  them  who  shall  be  heirs  of  salvation  ?"  (Heb. 
I.  14)- 
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THK    NEKDS    OF    PIUMANITV    SUPFLIKD    BY    THE 

c:ArH()Li(:  rkluhon. 

By  James,  Cardinal   CJibbons,  Arciibishoi'  <»k   Baltimork. 

[On  being  introduced  to  read  part  of  the  paper  prepared  by  Cardinal 
(libbons,  Bishop  Keane  said  : 

Cardinal  Ciibbons  ha>  retjucsted  me  t«)  express  his  sincere  regret  that  he 
is  not  able  to  be  present  this  morning,  lie  showed  his  sympathy  in  the  i*ar- 
tiament  of  Religions  by  being  here  at  the  opening;  he  would  gladly  show  his 
sympathy  by  being  here  every  day  during  its  CDntinuance.  He  is  here  with 
you  inspirit  and  affection,  and  his  prayer  is  offered  up  to  Almighty  God  that 
the  Parliament  may  lea<l  t«)  (ioil's  nwn  results.  Now,  as  it  is  the  desire  of 
the  Parliament,  and  as  I  tru>t  it  will  be  rec«)gni/ed  all  through.  His  Eminence 
desires  to  adhere  stricllv  to  the  progrgm,  to  treat  only  the  theme  suggested 
by  the  l*arliament  to-day —that  is  to  say,  the  relation  l)etween  (ioil  and  man. 
Religion,  the  link  between  the  Creator  and  the  created.  \\  hoever  has 
watched  the  career  of  Cardinal  (iibbons  must  have  remarked  that  he  is  pre- 
eminently a  practical  man.  He  alwavs  takes  a  practical  view  of  things: 
even  in  reganl  to  the  supernatural  he  always  a>ks  "Will  it  work? '' 

Prof<»undIv  bles>ed  as  he  iN  in  what  I  mav  call  the  divine  philosophy  of 
religion,  he  prefers  alwavs  to  regard  it  with  practical  eyes.  Knowing  that 
religi<m  is  the  gift  of  the  Creator  to  his  creatures,  he  knows  that  rcligicm 
was  given  by  the  Creator  in  onler  to  benetit  ;ind  bless  hi>  creatures.  So 
Cardinal  (iibbr»ns  look.**  and  ask.s :  How  does  religion  bk-ss  mankind? 
That  is  the  wnv  he  is  going  to  \iew  the  great  subiect  thi.s  morning. 
How  <loes  the  Christian  religion,  how  does  the  ('atholic  (.'hurch,  as  the 
divinely  appointe<l  exponent  of  the  Christian  leligion.  ble^s  mankind,  enlight- 
ening man,  jiurifyinij  man,  comforting  man,  improving  man's  condition 
here  below  and  leading  him  to  hajipincss  hereafter  ?  It  is  in  this  practical 
light,  therefore,  the  Cardinal  will  now  answer  the  <|uestion, -■  "The  Needs 
of  Humanity  .Sup|)Iied  by  the  Catholic  Religion."] 

We  live  and  move  and  have  our  being  in  the  midst  of  a  civilization 
which  is  the  legilmiate  offspring  of  the  Catholic  religion.  The  blessings 
resulting  from  our  Christian  civilization  are  poured  out  so  regularly  and  so 
abundantly  on  the  intellectual,  moral  and  social  world,  like  the  .sunlight  and 
the  air  of  heaven  and  the  fruits  of  t!ie  earth,  that  they  have  ceased  to  excite 
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any  surprise  except  to  those  wlio  visit  lands  wliere  the  religion  of  Christ  is 
little  known.  In  order  to  realize  ade<jiiately  our  favored  situation,  we 
should  transport  ourselves  in  spirit  to  ante-Christian  times  and  contrast  the 
condition  of  the  Pagan  world  with  our  own. 

Before  the  advent  of  Christ  the  whole  world,  with  the  exception  of  the 
secluded  Roman  Province  of  Palestine,  was  buried  in  idolatry.  Every  strik- 
ing object  in  nature  had  its  tutelary  divinities.  Men  worshiped  the  sun 
and  moon  and  stars  of  heaven.  They  worshiped  their  very  passions. 
They  wr)rshi|)ed  everything  except  (iod  only  to  whom  alone  divine  homage 
is  due.  In  the  words  of  the  Apostle  of  the  (jentiles,  "They  changed  the 
glory  of  the  incorruptible  (jod  into  the  likeness  of  the  corruptible  man,  and 
of  birds  and  beasts  an<i  creeping  things.  They  worshiped  and  served  the 
creature  rather  than  the  Creator  who  is  blessed  forever."  Kut  at  last  the 
great  light  for  which  the  j»rophels  of  Israel  had  sighed  and  prayed,  and 
toward  which  even  the  Pagan  sages  ha<i  stretched  forth  their  hands  with 
eager  longing,  arose  and  shone  unto  them  "that  sat  in  darkness  and  the 
shadow  of  death."  The  truth  concerning  <»ur  Creator,  which  had  hitherto 
been  hidden  in  Judea,  that  there  it  might  be  sheltered  from  the  world-wide 
idolatry,  was  now  |)rocIaimed,  and  in  far  greater  clearness  and  fullness,  unto 
the  whole  world.  Jesus  ('hrist  taught  all  mankind  to  know  the  one  true 
God,  a  (iod  exi>ting  from  eternitv  unto  eternitv,  a  (iod  who  created  all 
things  bv  his  power,  who  governs  all  things  bv  his  wisdom,  and  whose  super- 
intending i)rovi(lence  watches  over  the  affairs  of  nalicms  as  well  as  men, 
"without  whom  not  even  a  bird  falls  to  the  ground."  He  proclaimed  a  God 
infinitely  holv,  just  and  merciful.  This  idea  ni  the  Deitv  so  consonant  to 
our  rational  c«)nce|)tions,  was  in  striking  contrast  with  the  low  and  sensual 
notions  which  the  Pagan  w*»rld  had  formed  of  its  divinities. 

The  religion  of  Chri.st  imparts  to  us  not  onlv  a  sublime  conception  of 
(jod,  but  also  a  rational  idea  of  man  and  of  his  relations  to  his  Creator. 
Before  the  coming  of  Christ,  man  was  a  ridtlle  and  a  mvsterv  to  himself.  He 
knew  not  whence  he  came  or  wliithci  he  was  going.  He  was groping  in  the 
dark.  All  he  knew  for  certain  wa.^  that  he  was  passing  through  a  brief  phase 
of  existence.  The  past  and  the  future  were  enveloped  in  a  mist  which  the 
light  of  philosophy  was  unable  to  penetrate.  <  )ur  Redeemer  has  dispelled 
the  cloud  and  enliglitene<l  us  regarding  our  origin  and  destinvand  the  means 
of  attaining  it.  He  has  rescued  man  from  the  frightful  labyrinth  of  error  in 
which  Paganism  had  involved  him. 

The  (iospel  of  Christ  as  propounded  by  the  Catholic  Church  has  brought 
not  onlv  light  to  the  intellect,  but  comfort  also  to  the  heart.  It  has  given  us 
"that  }>eace  of  (icd  which  surpasseth  all  understanding."  the  peace  which 
springs  from  the  conscious  possession  ^)i  truth.  It  has  taught  us  how  to  enjoy 
thai  triple  peace  which  constitutes  true  hap|)iness  as  far  as  it  is  attainable  in 
this  life  —peace  with  (iod  bv  the  observance  of  his  commandments,  peace 
with  our  neighbor  bv  the  exercise  of  charity  and  justice  towanls  him,  and 
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peace  with  ourselves  bv  repressing,'  our  iiiunlinate  appetites  and  keepin>^  our 
passions  subject  to  the  law  of  reason,  and  our  reason  illumined  and  controlled 
by  the  law  of  God. 

All  other  religious  systems  prior  to  the  advent  of  Christ  were  national 
like  Judaism,  or  state  religions  like  Paganism.  The  Catholic  religion  alone 
is  world-wide  and  cosmopolitan  embracing  all  races  and  nations  and  peo- 
ples and  tonguo. 

Christ  ah>ne  of  all  religious  foun<lers,  had  the  courage  to  say  to  his 
disciples;  "(i-.),  teach  all  nations."  "Preach  the  Gospel  to  every  creature." 
"You  shall  be  witncs>es  to  mo  in  Judea  and  Samaria,  and  even  to  the 
uttermost  bounds  of  the  earth.*  He  not  restrained  in  your  mission  by 
national  or  state  lines.  Let  my  Gospel  be  as  free  and  universal  as  the  air 
of  heaven.  "The  earth  i>  the  Lords  and  the  fullness  thereof."  All  man- 
kind are  the  children  of  my  Father,  and  mv  brethren.  I  have  died  for  all, 
and  embrace  all  in  mv  charitv.  Let  the  whole  human  race  be  your  audi- 
ence and  the  world  be  the  theatre  of  vour  lab<>rs. 

It  is  thi>  recognilinn  h{  the  Fatherlnn)d  of  (jod  and  the  Brotherhood  of 
Christ,  that  has  in>pired  the  Catholic  Church,  in  her  mission  of  love  and 
benevolence.  This  is  the  secret  of  her  all-|>ervatling  charity.  This  idea 
has  been  her  impelling  motive  in  her  work  «)f  the  social  regeneration  of 
mankind.  1  behold,  she  savs,  in  everv  human  creature  a  child  of  God  and 
a  brother  or  >i.ster  of  Christ,  and  therefore  I  will  protect  helpless  infancy 
and  decrej)it  old  aure.  I  will  feed  the  orphan  and  nur.se  the  sick.  1  will 
strike  the  shackles  from  the  feet  «»f  the  .slave,  and  will  rescue  degraded 
woman  from  tlur  moral  bondavre  and  degradation  to  which  her  own  frailty 
and  the  |>as>ioMs  of  ihc  stronger  sex  had  consigned  her. 

Monte.squieu  has  well  .said  that  the  reliLfion  of  Christ,  which  was  insti- 
tuted to  lead  nun  to  etern.il  life,  has  contril)Uted  more  than  anv  other  insti- 
tution to  j)romote  the  leinpoial  and  .sorial  hapj)ine>s  of  mankind.  Tl.e 
object  (►f  this  Parliament  of  l\cliL,'ion>  i>  tt)  present  to  thoughtful,  earnest  and 
in(|uiring  minds  the  respect i\e  claims  of  the  various  religions,  with  the 
view  that  they  would  '*  j»r«)ve  all  things,  and  hold  that  which  is  viood,"  bv 
embracing  that  relit(i«)n  which  above  all  others  c  )mmen(ls  itself  to  their 
judgment  and  conscience.  I  am  not  entjai^ed  in  this  search  for  truth,  for 
by  the  grace  of  (i<»d,  I  am  conscious  that  1  have  found  it,  an«l  instead  of 
hiding  tlii.s  treasure  in  my  own  breast,  I  loni;  to  share  it  with  others,  espe- 
cially as  i  am  none  the  |)o»)rer  in  makini^  other.s  the   richer. 

But  lor  mv  part,  w(.'re  1  occupied  in  this  investigation,  much  as  I  would 
be  drawn  l»)wanU  the  Catholic  Church  bv  her  admirable  unitv  of  faith 
which  binds  together  in  a  comnnui  worship  250  millions  of  souls  ;  much  as 
I  wouhl  be  attracted  towanls  her  bv  her  sublime  moral  code,  by  her  world- 
wide catholicity  and  bv  that  unbroken  chain  of  Ai)oslolic  succession  which 
connects  her  indissolubly  with  .Apostolic  times,  I  would  be  drawn  still  more 
forcibly  towards  her  by  that   wontlerbd  system  of  organized  benevolence 
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wliicli   she  has   cstaMislied  for   tlic    alicvialion   and   omifort  of  suffering 
humarjty. 

Let  us  briefly  review  wliat  the  Catliolic  Church  has  done  for  the  eleva> 
tion  and  betterment  of  society. 

1.  The  Catholic  Churcli  has  purified  i<»ciety  in  its  very  fountain, 
which  is  tlie  niarriauje  bond.  She  has  invariably  proclaimed  the  unity  anil 
sanctity  and  intH.^sohibibty  of  the  marriage  tie  by  sayinif,  with  her  Founder, 
'*  What  (jod  hath  jt»ined  toi(ether  let  no  man  put  asunder."  Wives  and 
mothers,  never  forget  that  the  inviolability  of  the  marriage  ccmtract  is  the 
palladium  of  y(»ur  womanly  dignity  and  of  yuxir  Christian  liberty.  And  if  >*ou 
are  no  lonvjer  the  slave  ol  man  and  the  toy  of  his  caprice,  like  the  wives  of 
Asiatic  countries,  but  the  peers  and  partners  of  your  husbands;  if  you  are 
no  longer  tenants  at  will,  like  th»-  wives  of  Taiwan  (Ireece  and  Rcmie,  but  the 
mistresses  of  vour  household  ,  if  v(»u  are  no  lumber  confronted  by  usurping 
rivals,  like  Mohainme<lan  and  Morin<»n  wi%es.  but  the  (jueens  of  the  domes- 
tic kintrdom,  \nn  are  indeble<l  fintliis  priceless  bt)on  to  the  ancient  Church, 
and  purti<'iil.iiiv  to  the  Roman  I'<»ntiffs.  who  intlexibly  upheld  the  sacred- 
ness  of  the  nuptial  bond  ai/ainst  the  arbitiarv  power  ol  kin^s,  the  lust  of 
n<ibles.  ami  the  lax  and  pernicious  legislation  nf  civd  i^overnments. 

2.  The  ("atliolu;  Krliiimn  li.is  |)roclaimeiI  ihe  sanctity  of  human  life  as 
M)on  as  the  bo<lv  is  aniinatcil  I'V  the  vital  sjMik.  Infanticide  was  a  dark 
slain  on  I'atjan  <.  iviji/.atinii.  ll  was  universal  in  (ireece  with  the  possible 
exception  ol  Thebes.  It  was  sanclinnrd  ami  even  smnetimes  enjoined  by 
such  eminent  (Ireeks  as  I'lato  and  .Xii^lntlv;.  S«>Ic»n  and  l.ycurgus.  The 
destruction  of  infants  was  also  vcrv  ctuninun  ;iin<»nL;  the  Romans.  Nor  was 
there  any  lei^al  check  t«»  this  inhuman  crime  e\ie|)t  at  rare  intervals.  The 
father  had  the  pnwei  of  life  an<l  death  over  his  cliiM.  .\nd  as  an  evidence 
that  human  nature  does  not  improve  with  time  and  i>  everywhere  the  same, 
unless  it  is  fermented  with  the  le.iven  of  ( "hristi.inity.  the  wanton  sacrifice 
of  infaTit  life  is  probablv  ;is  v^ciieral  t"»-ilnv  in  <'hiiia  ami  «»ther  heathen 
countries  as  it  was  in  aiu  ieiif  (ii('i'i.(:  and  Ki'me.  The  Catholic  Church  has 
sternlv  >et  her  face  ay.iinst  this  cxpo.-ure  anfl  nuinlei  nl  inm>ccnt  bal>cs. 
She  has  denoiniee«l  it  ;is  a  crimr  m«ni'  levoltiiiii  ih.in  that  of  llerod  because 
committed  against  onr's  own  llesl.  .\\u\  blond.  She  has  con«lemne<l  with 
e<|ual  ener>,'v  the  attoei'Mi^  dortriiu"  "d  Malthu^  who  >ut;i:ested  unnatural 
method>  foi  diininisiiinLT  th<'  |i>)pulalion  of  the  human  familv.  Were  I  not 
re-strained  bv  the  fear  uf  ..ffvndim,'  nii»dc>tv.  and  of  imj)artini(  knowletlge 
wheie  **iv:norance  is  bli.-s,"  I  woiihl  dwell  more  at  length  on  the  social 
phiL^ue  of  ante-natal  infanticide  which  is  insidiou>lv  and  svslematicaliy 
spreadinis'  amom^'  us  in  defiance  of  «:i\il  pcmdtiis  .iiid  of  the  divine  law 
which  says,  "Thou  >halt  not  kill  "' 

ji.  There  i>  no  phase  of  human  ir.isirv  fo«-  which  the  Church  does 
not  provide  some  reinedv  oi  alleviation,  .^he  has  establi>hevl  infant  asylums 
for  the  shelter  of  helpless  babes  who  have  been  cruellv  abandoned  by  thei." 
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own  parents,  «>r  Inrreflof  ihcni  in  ihe  niv.'-tcriiius  (lis[iensations  of  Providence 
l>ef<jrc  they  could  know  and  feci  a  mother's  love.  The-^e  little  waifs,  like 
the  infant  Mose>,  <lriftini;  in  the  lurliid  Nile,  are  rescued  from  an  untimelv 
dcath,  and  arc  tenderly  raised  by  the  dauijhlers  of  the  Great  King,  those 
consecrated  virgins  who  Inrcome  nursint;  mothers  to  them.  And  1  have 
known  mtjre  than  one  such  motherless  l)al>e  who,  like  Israel's  lawgiver  in 
after  years,  l>ecame  a  leader  among  his  people. 

4.  As  the  Church  provides  home>  for  th<»se  yet  on  the  threshold  of  life, 
so  too  does  she  .secure  retreats  for  tho.'ie  on  the  threshold  of  death.  She  has 
asylums  in  which  the  aged,  men  and  women,  find  at  (me  and  the  same  time 
a  refuge  in  their  old  age  from  the  storms  r»f  life,  and  a  novitiate  to  prepare 
them  for  eternity.  Thu^  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave  she  is  a  nursing 
mother.  She  rocks  her  children  in  the  cra<Ue  of  infancy,  and  she  soothes 
them  to  rest  on  the  couch  of  death. 

Louis  XIV.  erected  in  Paris  the  famous  Hotel  des  Invalides  for  the 
veteran  soldiers  of  France  who  had  fought  in  tiie  service  of  their  country. 
And  so  has  the  Catholic  Religion  provided  for  those  who  have  been  disabled 
in  the  battle  of  life,  a  home  in  which  they  are  tenderly  nursed  in  their 
declining  years  by  devoted  Sisters. 

The  Little  Sisters  of  the  Poor,  whose  congregation  was  founded  in 
1840,  have  now  charge  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  establishments  in  different 
parts  of  the  globe  ;  the  aged  inmates  of  those  hou.ses  numbering  thirty 
thousand,  upward  of  seventy  thousand  having  die<l  under  their  care  up  to 
1889.  To  these  asylums  are  welcomed  not  only  the  members  of  the 
Catholic  religion,  but  those  also  of  every  form  of  C'Inislian  faith,  and  even 
those  without  any  faith  at  all.  The  Sisters  make  no  distinction  of  person 
or  nationality  or  color  or  creed  ;  for  true  charity  embraces  all.  The  only 
c|ucstion  proposed  bv  the  Sisters  to  the  ap|>licant  for  shelter  is  this:  Are 
you  oppressed  by  age  and  penury?  If  so,  come  to  us  and  we  will  provide 
for  you. 

5.  She  has  Orphan  Asylums  where  children  of  Ixitli  sexes  are  reared 
and  taught  to  become  useful  and  worthy  members  of  M»ciety. 

6.  Hospitals  were  unknown  to  the  Pai;an  world  before  the  coming  of 
Christ.  The  copious  v(»cabularie>  of  (jreece  and  Rome  had  no  word  even 
to  exjiress  that  term. 

The  Catholic  CMiurch  has  ho>pilals  for  the  treatment  and  cure  of  every 
form  of  disease.  She  sends  her  daughters  <^f  Charily  and  of  Mercy  to  the 
battlefield  and  to  the  |>lague-stricken  city.  During  the  Crimean  war  1 
remember  to  have  read  of  a  Sister  who  was  struck  dead  by  a  ball  while  she 
was  in  the  act  of  stooping  dt)wn  and  bandai^ing  the  wound  of  a  fallen  sol- 
dier. Much  praise  was  then  deservedly  bestowed  on  Florence  Nightingale 
lor  her  devotion  to  the  sick  and  wounded  sr>ldici>.  Her  name  resounded 
in  both  hemispheres.  Hut  in  every  Sister  you  have  a  Florence  Nightingale 
with  this  difference,  that  like  ministering  angels  they  move  without  noise 
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along  the  path  of  duty,  and   like   the   Angel    Raphael    who  concealed  his 
name  from   Tobias,  the  Sjster  hides  her  name  from  the  world. 

Several  years  ago  1  accompanied  to  New  ( )rleans  eight  Sisters  of 
Charity  who  were  sent  frr>m  Baltimore  to  reinforce  the  ranks  of  their  heroic 
companions  or  to  supply  the  places  of  their  devoted  assfjciatcs  who  had 
fallen  at  the  post  of  duty  in  the  fever-stricken  cities  of  the  South.  I'heir 
departure  for  the  scene  of  their  lal)ors  was  neither  announced  by  the  press 
nor  heralded  by  public  applause.  They  rushed  calmly  into  the  jaws  of 
death,  not  bent  on  deeds  of  destruction,  like  the  fam<»us  six  hundred,  but  on 
deeds  of  mercy.  They  had  no  Tennyson  to  sound  their  praises.  Their  only 
ambition  was  —  and  how  lofty  is  that  ambition  -  that  the  recording  angel 
might  be  their  biographer,  that  their  names  might  be  inscribed  in  the  Book 
of  Life,  and  that  they  might  receive  their  rect)mpense  from  Ilim  who  has 
said,  "I  was  sick  and  ye  visited  Me,  for  as  often  as  ye  tlid  it  to  one  of  the 
least  of  My  brethren,  ye  did  it  to  Me."  Within  a  few  months  after  their 
arrival  six  of  the  eight  Sisters  died  victims  to  the  epidemic. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  many  other  instances  of  heroic  charily  that  have 
fallen  under  my  own  observation.  Here  are  exami)les  of  sublime  heroism 
not  culled  from  the  musty  pages  of  ancient  martyrologies,  or  bix^ks  of  chiv- 
alry, but  happening  in  our  own  day  and  under  our  own  eyes.  Here  is  a 
heroism  not  aroused  bv  the  emulation  of  brave  comrades  on  the  battle-field 
or  by  the  clash  of  arms  or  the  strains  of  martial  hymns  or  by  the  love  for 
earthly  fame,  but  inspired  only  by  a  .sense  of  Christian  duty  and  by  the  love 
of  God  and  her  fellow  beings. 

The  Catholic  Religion  labors  not  only  to  assuage  the  physical  distem- 
pers of  humanity,  but  also  to  reclaim  the  victims  of  moral  disease.  The 
redemption  of  fallen  women  from  a  life  of  infamy  was  never  included  in 
the  scope  of  heathen  philanlhrojjy  ;  and  man's  unregenerate  nature  is  the 
same  now  as  before  the  birth  of  Christ. 

He  worships  woman  as  long  as  she  has  charms  to  fascinate  ;  but  she  is 
spurned  and  trampled  ui)on  as  soon  as  she  has  ceased  to  please.  It  was 
reserved  for  Him  who  knew  no  sin  to  throw  the  mantle  of  protection  over 
sinning  w<jman.  There  is  no  page  in  the  Gospel  more  touching  than  that 
which  records  our  Saviour's  merciful  judgment  on  the  adulterous  woman 
The  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  who  had  perhaps  participated  in  her  guilt,  asked 
our  Lord  to  pronounce  sentence  of  death  upon  her  in  accordance  with  the 
Mosaic  law.  **  Hath  no  one  condemned  thee  ?"  asked  our  Saviour.  **  No 
one.  Lord,"  she  answered.  "Then,'*  said  he,  *' neither  will  I  condemn  thee. 
Go,  sin  no  more." 

Inspired  by  this  divine  example,  the  Catholic  Church  shelters  erring 
females  in  homes  not  inappropriately  called  Magdalen  Asylums  and  Houses 
of  the  Good  Shepherd.  Not  to  speak  of  other  in.stitutions  established  for 
the  moral  reformation  of  women,  the  Congregation  of  the  Good  Shepherd 
at  Angers,  founded  in   1836,  has  charge  to-day  of  one  hundred   and  fifty 
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houses,  in  which  upwards  of  four  thousand  sisters  devote  themselves  to  the 
care  of  over  twenty  thousand  females,  who  had  yielded  to  temptation,  or 
were  rescued  from  impending  danger. 

8.  The  Christian  Religion  has  been  the  unvarying  friend  and  advocate  of 
the  bondman.  Before  the  dawn  of  Christianity,  slavery  was  universal  in 
civilized  as  well  as  in  barbarous  nations.  The  Apostles  were  everywhere 
confronted  by  the  children  of  oppression.  Their  first  task  was  to  mitigate 
the  horrors  and  alleviate  the  miseries  of  human  bondage.  They  cheered  the 
slave  by  holding  up  to  him  the  example  of  Christ  who  voluntarily  became  a 
slave  that  we  might  enjoy  the  glorious  liberty  of  children  of  God.  The 
bondman  had  an  e(|ual  participation  with  his  master  in  the  sacraments  of 
the  Church,  and  in  the  priceless  consolation  which  religion  affords. 

Slave-owners  were  admonished  to  be  kind  and  humane  to  their  slaves 
by  being  reminded  with  .Apostolic  freedom  that  they  and  their  servants  had 
the  same  Master  in  heaven  who  had  no  respect  of  persons.  The  ministers 
of  the  Catholic  Religion  down  the  ages  sr)uglit  to  lighten  the  burden  and 
improve  the  condition  of  the  slave  as  far  as  social  prejudices  would  permit, 
till  at  length  the  chains  fell  from  their  feet. 

Human  slavery  has  at  last,  thank  (iod,  melted  aw.ay  before  the  noon- 
day sun  of  the  Gospel,  No  Christian  country  contains  to-day  a  solitary 
slave.  To  paraphrase  the  words  of  a  distinguished  Irish  jurist, — as  soon  as 
the  bondsman  puts  his  foot  on  a  Christian  land,  he  stands  redeemed,  regen- 
erated and  disenthralled  on  the  sacred  soil  of  Christendom. 

9.  The  Saviour  of  mankind  never  conferred  a  greater  temporal  boon  on 
mankind  than  by  ennobling  and  sanctifying  manual  labor,  and  by  rescuing 
it  from  the  stigma  of  degradation  which  had  been  bran<led  upon  it.  Before 
Christ  appeared  among  men,  manual  and  even  mechanical  work  was 
regardeil  as  servile  and  degrading  to  the  freemen  of  pagan  Rome,  and  was 
conse<iucntlv  relegated  to  slaves.  Christ  is  ushered  into  the  world  not  amid 
the  pomp  and  splendor  of  imperial  majesty,  but  amid  the  environments  of 
an  humble  child  of  toil,  lie  is  the  reputed  son  of  an  artisan,  and  his  early 
manhood  is  spent  in  a  mechanic's  shop.  **  Is  not  this  the  carpenter,  the  son 
of  Mary?"  The  |)rimcval  curse  attached  to  labor  is  (»bliterated  by  the  toil- 
some life  of  Jesus  Christ.  Kver  since  he  pursued  his  trade  as  a  carpenter, 
he  h.is  lightened  the  mechanic's  tools  an<i  has  shed  a  halo  around  the  work- 
shop. 

If  the  profession  of  a  general,  a  jurist  and  a  statesman  is  adorned  by 
the  example  of  a  Wash  ngton,  a  Taney  and  a  Burke,  how  much  more  is  the 
calling  of  a  workman  ennobled  by  the  example  of  Christ.  What  De  Tocque- 
ville  said  sixty  years  ago  of  the  L'nited  .States  i>  true  to-day,  that  with  us 
every  honest  labor  is  laudable,  thanks  to  the  example  and  teaching  of  Jesus 
Christ. 

To  sum  up.  The  Catholic  Church  has  taught  man  the  knowledge  of 
God  and  of  himself;  she  has  brought  comfort  to  his  heart  by  instructing 
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him  to  l)car  the  ills  of  lilc  with  Christian  j)hih)s«)j)liy.  She  has  sanctified 
the  marriavje  bond  ;  she  lias  pmchiimed  the  sanctity  and  inviolability  of 
iiuman  life  from  the  moment  Dial  the  body  is  animated  by  the  spark  of  life 
till  its  extinction.  She  has  founded  asylums  for  the  training  of  children  of 
l>oth  sexes  and  for  the  ^up|)ort  of  the  ai;ed  poor.  She  has  established  hos- 
pitals for  the  sick  anvl  homes  for  the  redemption  of  fallen  women.  She  has 
exerted  her  influence  towards  the  miliiiation  un*l  al>olilion  of  human  slaverv. 
She  has  been  the  unwavering  fnen<l  of  the  ">o!is  uf  toil.  These  are  some  «>f 
the  ble.ssinifs  which  the  Catholic  Church  has  conlerred  on  society. 

I  will  not  deiiv.  on  the  ctmtrary,  I  am  hap|)y  to  avow  that  the  various 
Christian  bodies  outside  the  Catholic  Chuicli  base  been,  ami  are  to-dav, 
zealous  promoters  of  mo>t  «d  those  woiks  «)1  (!hiislian  benevolence  which  1 
have  enumerated.  Not  to  speak  of  the  innumera)>le  humanitarian  houses 
estal)lished  by  our  non-Catholii  brethren  tliroughout  the  land,  1  bear  clieei- 
ful  testimoiiv  to  the  philanlliiMpjc-  institlltlon^  founded  bv  Wilson  and 
Shepherd,  by  Johns  Hopkins,  Mnoch  I'ralt  ami  (Te«»ri,'e  TealxMlv,  in  the 
City  of  Jialtinioie. 

Hut  will  not  our  separate*!  brethren  h.ive  the  cand«)r  to  acknowledv(e 
that  we  ha<l  fir>t  |)osses>ion  of  the  lield.  that  the>e  beneticenl  movements 
have  been  inauuuraled  bv  us,  aiul  that  the  other  Christian  communities,  in 
their  noble  efbuts  for  the  moral  an«l  social  regeneration  of  mankind,  have 
in  no  small  measure  been  .stimulated  bv  the  exam}>le  and  emulation  of  the 
ancient  Church? 

Let  us  do  all  we  can  in  our  dav  and  generation  in  the  cause  of  human- 
ity. Every  man  has  a  mi>sion  from  ( iod  to  help  his  fellow  being.  Though 
v^e  differ  in  faith,  thank  (iod  there  is  one  platform  on  which  we  stand  united. 
and  that  is  the  j>latforin  of  charitv  and  benev«)lence.  We  cannot,  indeed,  like 
our  Divine  Master,  give  sight  to  the  blind  antl  hearing  to  the  deaf  and  s|)eech 
to  the  dumb,  and  strength  Ut  the  paralv/ed  liml).  but  we  can  work  miracles 
of  grace  and  mercy  iiv  relieving  the  distress  of  nur  .suffering  brethren.  And 
never  do  we  approach  nearer  to  oui  lleavenlv  Father  than  when  we  allevi- 
ate the  sorrowN  of  others.  Never  do  we  perform  an  act  more  (lod-like  than 
when  we  bring  sunshine  to  hearts  that  are  daik  and  desolate.  Never  are  we 
more  like  Ut  Cod  than  when  we  cause  the  Mowers  of  jov  and  of  gladness  to 
bloom  in  souls  that  were  tlrv  and  liarren  l>efore.  **  Religion."  says  the  Apos- 
tle,'*  pure  and  undefiled  before  (iod  and  the  Father,  is  this  :  To  visit  the 
fatherless  and  the  wi(l(;w  in  their  tribulation,  and  to  keep  oneself  unspottetl 
from  this  world."  ( >r,  to  l)orrow  the  word>  of  the  Pagan  Cicero  :  **  Homines 
ad  Deos  nulla  re  propius  accedunt  (juam  salutem  hominibus  dando."  "There 
i.s  no  way  by  which  men  can  approach  nearer  to  the  gods  than  by  contrib- 
uting to  the  welfare  of  their  fellow  creatures." 
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HUMANITY. 

By  tiik  Rev.  Lyman  Abbott,  D.D. 

I  shall  not  occupy  your  time  in  any  words  of  introduction  or  perora- 
tion, ntjr  sh<all  I  attempt  to  demonstrate  the  truth  of  the  proposition 
which  I  have  l)een  asked  to  speak  to.  I  shall  simply  endeavor,  in  a  series 
of  statements,  to  elucidate  and  interpret,  and,  in  some  small  measure, 
apply  it. 

Religion,  then,  is  essential  to  humanity.  It  is  not  a  something  or  a 
somewhat  external  to  man,  which  has  been. imposed  upon  him  by  priest  or 
hierarch  here  or  anywhere.  It  is  not  a  fungus  growth  that  does  not  belong 
to  his  nature.  The  power,  the  baneful  power  of  superstition,  lies  in  the 
very  fact  that  man  is  religious,  and  that  his  religious  nature,  inherent  in 
him,  has  been  too  often  played  upon  by  evil  or  ignorant  men  for  base  or 
selfish  purposes.  lUit  this  docs  not  countervail  the  truth  that  religion  itself 
IS  an  essential,  integral  part  of  his  own  nature. 

Religion  is  the  mother  of  all  religions,  not  the  child.  The  White  City 
at  y<jn(ler  end  of  Chicago  is  n«»t  the  parent  of  architecture;  architecture  is 
the  parent  of  the  White  City.  .\nd  the  temples  and  priests  and  rituals  that 
cover  this  round  globe  of  ours  have  not  nuule  religion;  they  have  l)een 
born  of  the  religion  that  is  inherent  in  the  soul.  Religion  is  not  the  excep- 
tional gift  of  exce}>tional  geniuses.  It  is  not  what  men  have  sometimes 
thought  poetry  «ir  art  «)r  music  to  be,  a  thing  that  belongs  to  a  favored  few 
great  men,  so  ihat  the  many,  strive  they  never  so  hard  to  conform  their 
lives  to  the  light  of  natuie,  unless  aided  by  some  supernatural  or  extraordi- 
nary acts  of  grace,  can  never  attain  to  it.  Religion  belongs  to  man,  and  is 
inherent  in  man. 

If  I  may  be  allowed  to  use  the  terms  of  our  own  theology,  it  is  not  con- 
ferred upon  man  in  redemption,  it  is  conferred  in  creation.  It  was  not  first 
brought  into  existence  at  Sinai  nor  at  Bethlehem.  Christ  came  not  to  create 
religion,  but  to  develop  the  religion  that  was  already  in  the  human  soul. 
In  the  beginning  Ciod  breathed  the  breath  of  life  into  man,  and  all  men 
ha\e  something  of  that  divine  breath  in  them.  They  may  stifle  it,  they 
may  refuse  to  obey  that  to  which  it  calls  them,  but  still  it  is  in  them.  They 
are  children  of  (lod  vvhether  they  know  it  or  not.  And  to  their  God  they 
are  drawn  by  a  power  like  that  which  draws  the  earth  to  the  sun. 

Man  is  a  wonderful  machine.  This  botly  of  his  is  the  most  marvelous 
mechanism  in  the  world.     Man  is  an  animal,  linked  to  the  animal  race  by 
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his  instincts,  liis  aj)petitt's.  his  passions,  his  social  nature,  lie  has  all  that 
the  animal  f)ossesses,  only  in  a  higher  and  larger  degree  ;  but  he  is  more 
tiian  a  machine,  more  than  an  animal.  He  is  linked  to  more  than  the  earth 
from  which  he  \va^  formctl ;  he  is  linked  t«»  the  divine  ancf  the  eternal.  He 
ha>  in  him  faith,  hope,  love  -a  faith  which,  if  it  does  not  alwavssee  the 
Infinite,  at  all  e\enls  always  tries  to  see  the  Infinite,  groping  after  him  if 
haplv  he  may  find  him  -a  hope  which  if  it  be  sometimes  elusive,  neverthe- 
less beckons  him  on  to  higher  and  higher  achievements  in  character  and 
condition  a  love  which  beginning  in  the  cradle,  binding  him  to  his  mother, 
widens  in  ever  broadening  circles  as  life  enlarges,  including  the  children  of 
the  home,  the  villagers,  the  tribe,  the  nation,  at  last  teaching  out  and  tak- 
ing in  the  whole  human  race.  an«l  in  all  of  this  learning  that  there  is  a  still 
larger  life  in  which  we  live  and  move  and  have  our  being,  toward  which  we 
tend  and  bv  which  we  are  fe<l  and  irispired. 

Max  Miiller  has  defined  religion  as  the  perception  of  such  a  manifesta- 
tion of  the  infinite  as  |>roduces  an  effect  up»)n  the  moral  character  and  con- 
duct of  man.  It  is  not  merely  the  moral  character  and  conduct :  that  is 
ethics.  It  is  not  merelv  a  perception  of  the  infinite  :  that  is  theology.  It 
IS  such  a  j)erceplion  of  the  infinite  a>  j)roduces  an  influence  on  the  moral 
character  and  conduct  of  man.      That  is  religion. 

My  proposition  then  is  this,  that  in  everv  man  there  is  an  inherent 
capacitv  so  to  perceive  the  infinite,  and  that  to  every  man  on  this  round 
globe  of  ours  (iod  has  so  manifested  himself  in  nature  and  in  inward  expe- 
rience, as  that,  taking  that  manifestation  on  the  one  hand,  and  that  power  of 
perception  on  the  <Uher,  the  moral  character  and  the  C(mduct  of  man,  if  he 
folh)ws  the  light  that  he  receives,  will  be  steadily  improved  and  enlarged 
and  enriched  in  hi>  upward  progress  to  the  infinite  and  the  eternal.  Man  is 
conscious  of  himself  and  he  is  conscious  of  the  world  within  himself.  He 
is  conscious  of  a  perceiJlion  that  firings  him  in  touch  with  the  "outer  world. 
He  is  conscious  of  reasc>n  bv  which  he  sees  the  relation  of  things.  He  is 
conscious  of  emotions,  feelings  of  hope,  of  fear,  of  love.  He  is  conscious 
of  will,  of  resolve,  of  |)urpose  ;  sometimes  j)ainfully  conscious  of  resolves 
that  have  been  broken;  sometimes  gladly  conscious  of  resolves  that  have 
been  kept.  And  in  all  of  this  life  he  is  conscious  of  thefse  things;  that  he 
is  a  perceiving,  thinking,  feeling,  willing  creature. 

He  is  also  conscious  of  the  world  outside  of  himself,  a  world  of  form,  of 
color,  of  material,  of  phenomena.  They  are  borne  in  upon  him  by  his  per- 
ceiving faculties.  And  he  is  also  conscious  of  a  relation  between  himself, 
the  thinking,  willing  creature  that  he  is,  and  this  outward  world  that 
impinges  upon  him.  He  is  conscious  that  the  fragrance  of  the  rose  gives 
him  pleasure  and  the  fragrance  of  the  bone-boiling  establishment  does  not 
give  him  pleasure.  He  is  conscious  that  fire  warms  him,  and  he  is  conscious 
that  fire  burns  and  slings  him.  He  is  conscious  oi  hunger;  he  is  conscious 
of  the  satisfaction  that  comes  through  the  feeding  of  himself  when  hungry. 
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lie  is  brought  into  perpetual  contact  with  this  outer  world,  so  he  becomes 
conscious  of  three  tilings:  first,  himself;  second,  the  not-self;  third,  the 
relation  between  himself  and  this  not-self.  And  this  relationship  is  forced 
upon  him  by  every  movement  of  his  life.  It  begins  with  the  cradle  and  does- 
not  end  until  the  grave.  Life  is  perpetually  impinging  upon  him.  He  him- 
self is  coerced,  whether  he  will  or  no,  to  ascertain  what  is  the  relationship 
between  this  thinking,  feeling  creature  that  he  calls  .self,  and  this  outward, 
material,  phenomenal  world  in  the  midst  of  which  he  lives. 

In  the  pursuit  of  this  in<[uiry  he  bi.-gins  by  iiltributing  to  all  the  phe- 
nomena that  impinge  upon  him  the  continuous  life  that  is  within  him.  He 
thinks  that  all  things  are  persons.  He  groups  lliein  in  classes,  he  prmluces 
them  in  provinces,  he  becomes  polvtheistic.  He  goes  but  a  very  little  way 
through  life  before  he  learns  ihere  is  a  larger  unity  lA  life  than  at  first  he 
thought.  He  learns  that  all  phenomena  of  life  are  bound  together  in  some 
one  common  bond.  He  learns  that  behind  all  the  phenomena  of  nature  there 
is  a  cause,  that  behind  the  apparent  there  is  the  real,  behind  the  shadow 
there  is  the  substance,  behind  the  tran.silt)ry  there  is  the  eternal.  The  old 
teachers  of  the  old  religions  saw  that  truth  which  Herl>ert  Sj)encer  has  put 
in  axiimiatic  form  in  these  later  days:  "Midst  all  mysteries  by  which  we 
are  surrounded,  nothing  i>  more  certain  than  that  we  are  in  the  j)resence  of 
an  infinite  and  eternal  energy  from  which  all  thinii.s  jm>ceed." 

Now  he  begins  to  study  this  energy;  for  the  well-being  of  his  life  here, 
even  if  there  were  no  hereafter,  dej)ends  on  his  understanding  what  are  his 
relations,  not  only  to  the  relalfcd  phenomena  of  life,  but  to  the  infinite  and 
eternal  energy  from  which  all  these  phenomena  spring.  ;\nd  in  the  studvof 
this  energy  he  very  soon  discovers  that  it  is  an  intellectual  energy.  All  the 
phenomena  of  life  have  behind  tlicm  thought -relations.  The  world  has  not 
happened  ;  life  is  not  a  chapter  of  mere  accidents  ;  the-  universe  is  not  a  heap 
of  (iisji'i/a  mt'mbra:  there  is  a  unity  which  makes  life  what  it  is.  It  is 
summed  up  in  the  very  word  by  which  we  eiuleavui  to  describe  all  things, 
"Universe,"  all  forces  combined  in  one. 

The  relation  of  these  phenomena  one  to  the  other  he  seeks  to  learn. 
He  talks  of  laws  and  forces.  .Science  is  n«)t  merely  the  gathering  of 
phenomena  here  and  there;  it  is  the  discovery  <if  the  relations  which  exist 
between  phenomena  and  have  existed  tlirough  eternity.  The  scientist  does 
not  create  those  relations;  he  discovers  them.  He  \.V^Mr<  not  make  the 
laws;  he  finds  them.  Science  is  a  thought  of  man  trying  to  find  the  divine 
realitv  that  is  behind  all  tliis  transitoriness.  Science  is  the  thinking  of  the 
thoughts  of  God  after  him.  He  perceives  art,  the  relations  of  beauty  in 
form,  in  color,  in  music.  He  does  not  create  these  lelations;  he  di.scovers 
them.  Thev  existed  before  he  came  u|)on  the  stage,  and  they  will  continue 
to  exist  if  bv  some  cataclysm  all  humanity  should  be  swept  off  the  stage. 
.\nd  in  this  search  for  beaut v  he  finds  th:it  there,  too.  he  has  perceived  the 
infinite.     Hach  knocks  at  one  door  and   out   there  issues  one  form  of  music. 
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Mozart  another,  Mendelssohn  anotlier.  Heethoven  another,  Warner  another; 
each  one  interprets  somcthin^^  of  tlie  beauty  that  lies  wrapt  up  in  the  possi- 
bility of  sound,  and  still  the  march  goes  on,  still  the  doors  swing  open,  still 
the  notes  come  tripping  out,  stdl  the  music  gmws  and  grows  and  grows, 
and  will  grt)w  while  eternity  goes  on.  for  in  music  we  are  searching  for  the 
infinite  and  eternal,  whether  we  know  it  or  kiutw  it  not. 

He  perceives,  however,  not  only  the  outward  world  of  things.  He 
perceives  an  outward  world  of  sentient  beings  like  himself.  He  sees  al>out 
him  his  feliow-men,  that  thev  also  perceive,  reason,  hope  and  fear  and  love 
and  hate,  that  they  also  resolve  and  break  their  resolves  or  keep  them.  He 
sees  that  he  is  but  one  of  the  great  company  marching  along  the  same 
highway  out  of  the  great  unknown  in  the  past  toward  the  same  great 
unknown  goal  in  the  future ;  and  he  discerns  that  there  is  a  unity  in  this 
humanity.  First,  he  sees  it  in  the  family,  then  in  the  tiibes,  then  in  the 
nations,  and  last  of  all  in  the  whole  race.  If  there  were  no  unity  in  the 
human  race,  there  could  be  no  history.  History  is  not  the  mere  narration 
of  things  that  have  happened  ;  history  is  the  evolution  of  the  progress  of  a 
united  race,  coming  from  the  C}^\^  into  the  full  tledged  bird  of  the  future. 
There  could  be  no  political  economy  if  there  were  no  unity  m  the  human 
race,  no  science,  no  religion,  ntjthing.  We  are  not  a  mere  set  of  disinte- 
grated, ?e|)arate  grains  of  sand  in  one  great  heap  which  we  are  building 
up  to  be  blown  away.  All  humanity  is  unitcil  together  bv  unmistakable  ties 
— united  with  a  power  that  far  transcends  the  l<»cal  temple,  the  temple  of 
tribes  or  nations  or  creeds  or  circum>lance.N. 

History,  political  econ«)mv,  soci«»logv,  the  whole  course  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  human  race  are  witnesses  that  there  is  not  onlv  an  infinite 
energy  from  which  all  outward  thing's  procie*!.  but  an  infinite  and 
eternal  moral  energy  from  which  all  human  life  proceeds,  and  in  which 
all  human  life  in  its  last  analysis  has  its  unifving  element.  Man  is  com- 
pelled to  study  what  this  bond  of  union  is.  lie  must  know  what  are  the 
right  relationships  between  himself  and  h'ni  fellow  men.  If  he  fails,  all 
sorts  of  distresses  and  calamities  come  uj)on  him.  lie  must  find  out  what 
are  the  right  relationships  between  emplover  and  emj)loyed,  between  gov- 
ernor and  governed,  between  parent  and  children.  IK-  does  not  make 
them,  but  finds  out  what  thev  are.  Let  Congress,  with  a  power  of  thirty 
millions  of  people  behind  it,  enact  slavery  in  the  .\merican  constitution; 
let  the  thirty  millions  sr.y.  "We  will  make  a  law  that  the  blacks  shall  l>e  the 
hewers  of  wood  and  the  drawers  of  water,  and  the  white  men  shall  be 
served  by  them,"  and  the  law  that  Congress  makes,  with  thirty  millions  of 
people  behind  it,  impinges  against  the  divine,  eternal  and  infinite  law  of 
human  liberty,  and  goes  down  with  one  great  crash  an<l  1^  buried  forever. 

So  man  is  compelled  bv  the  verv  nature  of  hi.s  social  and  civil  organ- 
ization to  seek  for  an  infinite  and  eternal  beiiind  iiuinaiiitv.  behind  the 
material  and  behiiul  the  .esthetic,      rncousciousiy  he    has  been   seeking  for 
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the  divine,  but  he  awaits  the  consciousness.  He  knows  that  there  is  a 
divine,  eternal,  infinite  somewhat,  an  ideal  somewhat,  behind  all  material 
and  all  spiritual  phenomena,  and  his  emotions  are  stirred  toward  that  some- 
what, stirred  to  awe,  to  fear,  to  reverence,  to  curiosity,  but  stirred.  So  with 
temple  and  worship,  and  ritual  and  priest,  he  endeavors  consciously  to  learn 
who  and  what  this  somewhat  is  that  draws  him  in  his  moral  resolutions  to 
his  fellow  man,  that  speaks  the  inward  voice  of  righteousness  in  the  con- 
science of  the  individual. 

Thus  we  get  out  of  Religion  religions  religions  that  vary  according  as 
curiosity  or  fear  or  hope  or  the  ethical  element  or  the  personal  reverence 
predominates.  Religious  curiosity  wants  to  know  about  the  infinite  and 
eternal,  and  it  gives  us  creeds  and  theologies;  the  religion  of  fear  gives  us 
the  sacrificial  system,  with  its  atonements  and  propitiations;  the  religion  of 
hope  expects  some  reward  or  recompense  from  the  great  Infinite,  and 
expresses  itself  in  services  and  gifts,  with  the  expectation  of  rewards  here  or 
in  some  Elysium  hereafter.  Then  there  is  the  religion  which,  although  it 
can  never  learn  the  nature  of  the  law-giver,  .still  goes  on  trying  to  under- 
stand the  nature  of  liis  laws ;  and,  finally,  the  religion  which  more  or  less 
clearly  sees  behind  all  this  that  there  is  One  who  is  the  ideal  of  humanity, 
the  infinite  and  eternal  Ruler  of  lumianity,  and  therefore  reveres  and  wor- 
ships, an<l  last  of  all  learns  to  love. 

If,  in  this  brief  summary,  I  have  carried  you  with  me,  you  will  see  that 
the  object  of  man's  search  is  not  merelv  religion  ;  he  is  seeking  to  know  the 
infinite  and  the  eternal.  The  whole  current  of  human  life  is  a  search  for  the 
infinite  and  the  divine.  All  science,  all  art,  all  sociology,  all  business,  all 
kiovernment,  as  well  as  ail  worship,  are  in  the  last  analvsis,  an  endeavor  to 
comprehend  the  meaning  of  the  great  words:  lloiiestv.  justice,  truth,  pity, 
mercy,  love.  In  vain  docs  the  atheist  or  the  agnostic  Irv  to  stop  our  search; 
in  vain  does  he  tell  us  it  is  a  useless  (juest.  Still  we  press  on  and  must 
press  on.  The  incentive  is  in  ourselves,  and  nothing  can  blot  it  out  of  us 
and  still  leave  us  men  and  women. 

(jrod  made  us  out  of  himself  and  ( iod  calls  us  back  to  himself.  It 
would  be  easier  to  kill  the  appetite  of  man  and  let  us  feed  bv  merelv  shovel- 
ing in  carbon  as  into  a  furnace  ;  it  would  be  easier  to  blot  ambition  out  of 
man  and  to  consign  him  to  endless  and  nerveless  content  ;  easier  to  blot 
love  out  of  man  and  banish  him  to  live  the  life  of  a  eunuch  in  the  wilder- 
ness; than  to  blot  out  of  the  .soul  of  man  those  desires  and  aspirations 
which  knit  him  to  the  infinite  and  the  eternal,  give  him  love  for  his  fellow 
men  and  reverence  for  <^iod.  In  vain  does  the  philosopher  of  the  barnvard 
say  to  the  egg,  "  \'ou  are  made  of  egg  ;  vou  alwavs  were  an  cii,^  ;  V(m 
always  will  be  an  egg;  don't  trv  to  be  anvthing  but  an  egg."  The  chicken 
pecks  and  j)ecks  until  he  breaks  the  shell  and  comes  out  to  the  sunlight. 

We  welcome  here  to-dav,  in  this  most  cosmopolitan  city  of  the  most 
cosmopolitan  race  on  the  globe,  the  representatives  of  all  the  various  forms 
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of  religious  life  from  East  to  West  and  North  to  South.  We  are  giadto  wel- 
come them.  We  are  glad  to  believe  that  they,  as  we,  have  been  seeking  to 
know  something  more  and  better  of  the  Divine  from  which  we  issue,  of  the 
Divine  to  which  we  are  returning.  We  are  glad  to  hear  the  message  they 
have  to  bring  to  us.  We  are  glad  to  know  what  they  have  to  tell  us,  but 
what  we  are  gladdest  of  all  about  is  that  we  can  tell  them  what  we  have 
found  in  our  search,  and  that  we  have  found  the  Christ. 

I  do  not  stand  here  as  the  exponent,  the  apologist,  or  the  defender  of 
Christianity.  In  it  there  have  been  the  blemishes  of  human  handiwork.  It 
has  been  too  intellectual,  too  much  a  religi<m  of  creeds.  It  has  been  too 
fearful,  too  much  a  religion  of  sacrifices.  It  has  been  too  sellishly  hopeful : 
there  has  been  too  much  a  desire  of  reward  here  or  hereafter.  It  has  been 
t(M»  little  a  religion  of  unselfish  service  and  unselfish  reverence.  No  I  It  is 
not  Christianity  that  we  want  lo  tell  r)ur  i)retliren  across  the  sea  about ;  it  is 
the  Christ. 

What  is  it  that  this  universal  hunger  of  the  human  race  seeks  ?  Is  it 
not  these  things — a  better  understanding  of  our  moral  relations,  one  to  an- 
other, a  better  understanding  of  what  we  are  and  what  we  mean  to  be,  that 
we  may  fashion  ourselves  according  to  the  idea  of  the  ideal  being  in  our 
nature,  a  better  appreciation  of  the  Infinite  One  who  is  behind  all  phenomena^ 
material  or  spiritual  ?  Is  it  not  more  health  and  .idded  strength  and  clearer 
light  in  our  upward  tendency  to  our  everlasting  Father's  arms  and  home  ? 
Are  not  these  the  things  that  mo.st  we  need  in  the  world  ?  We  have  found 
the  Christ  and  loved  him  and  revered  him  and  accepted  him,  for  nowhere 
el.«ie,  in  no  other  prophet,  have  we  found  the  moral  relations  of  men  better 
represented  than  in  the  (iolden  Rule,  "  Do  unto  others  that  which  you  would 
have  others  do  unto  you."  We  do  not  think  that  he  furnishes  the  only  ideal 
the  world  has  ever  had.  We  recognize  the  voice  of  (ioJ  in  all  prophets  and 
in  all  time.  Hut  we  do  think  we  have  found  in  this  Christ,  in  his  patience, 
in  his  courage,  in  his  heroism,  in  his  self-sacrifice,  in  his  unbounded  mercy 
and  love  an  ideal  that  transcends  all  other  ideals  written  by  the  pen  of  poet 
painted  by  the  brush  of  artists,  or  graven  into  the  life  of  human  liistor>'. 

W'e  do  not  think  that  (iod  has  spoken  only  in  Palestine  and  to  the  few 
in  that  narrow  province.  We  do  not  think  he  has  been  vocal  in  Christen- 
d()m  and  dumb  everywhere  else.  No  I  We  believe  that  he  is  a  speaking 
(iod  in  all  times  antl  in  all  ages.  But  we  believe  no  other  revelation  tran- 
scends and  none  <jther  e(|uals  that  which  has  been  made  to  man  in  the  one 
transcendent  human  life  that  was  lived  eighteen  centuries  aijo  in  Palestine. 
And  we  think  we  find  in  ('hri»t  one  thinifthat  we  have  not  been  able  to  find 
in  anv  other  of  the  manifestations  of  the  religious  life  of  the  world.  All 
religions  are  the  re>iilt  of  man's  seekinir  after  (Iod.  If  what  I  have  j)ortrayed 
to  you  this  morning  so  iniperfectiv  has  anv  truth  in  it  the  whole  human  race 
seeks  to  know  its  eternal  and  divine  Father.  Tiie  message  of  the  Incarna- 
tion   -the  glad   tidings  we   have   to   give   to   .\fiiea.   to  .\sia,    to  China,  to 
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the  isles  of  the  sea — is  this:  The  everlasting  Father  is  also  seeking  the 
children  who  are  seeking  him.  He  is  not  an  unknown,  hiding  himself 
behind  a  veil  impenetrable.  He  is  not  a  being  dwelling  in  the  eternal 
silence  ;  he  is  a  speaking,  revealing,  incarnate  God.  He  is  not  an  absolute 
justice,  sitting  on  the  throne  of  the  universe  and  l)ringing  before  him  imp)er- 
fect,  sinful  man  and  judging  him  with  the  scales  of  unerring  justice.  He  is 
a  father  coming  into  human  life  and,  in  coming  into  one  transcendent 
human  life,  bO  coming  into  all  human  life  for  all  time.  Perhaps  we  have 
sometimes  misrepresented  our  own  faith  respecting  this  Christ.  Perhaps, 
in  our  metaphysical  definitions,  we  have  sometimes  been  too  anxious  to  be 
accurate,  and  too  little  anxious  to  be  true.  He  himself  has  said  it — ^he  is  a 
door.  We  do  not  stand  merelv  to  look  at  the  door  for  the  beauty  of  the 
carving  upon  it.  We  push  the  door  open  and  go  in.  Through  that  dooi 
God  enters  into  human  life  ;  ihrougii  that  door  humanity  enters  into  the 
Divine  life  ;  man  seeking  after  God,  the  incarnate  (jod  seeking  after  man — 
must  the  mutual  <|uest  be  evermore  in  vain  ?  Must  we  not  find  the  end  at 
last,  if  not  in  this  world,  then  in  that  great  future  after  life's  troubled 
dream  shall  be  over,  and  we  shall  awake  satisfied  because  we  awake  in  his 
likeness  ? 


THE    DIVINE    BASIS    OK    THE   COOPERATION    OF 

MEN  AND  WOMEN. 

By  Mrs.  Lydia  Fullkr  Dickinson. 

[Seeking  the  nature  of  the  original  bond  l>etween  men  and  women,  we 
get  no  light  from  secular  history,  i)Ut  in  sacred  history  we  find  it  a  relation 
of  essential  oneness,  in  which  there  can  he  no  subjection.  But  this  relation 
presupposes  that  each  individual  is  at  one  with  himself.] 

According  to  sacred  history,  then,  marriage,  a  relation  of  perfect  one- 
ness or  efiuality,  a  complementary  relation,  precluding  the  idea  of  separation 
or  subjection,  is  the  original  Ixjnd  between  individual  men  and  women, 
because  it  is  the  bond  between  the  masculine  and  the  feminine  principles  in 
the  individual  mind.  Hut  marriage  as  we  have  seen,  means  harmonv,  and 
we  have  discord  in  ourselves  and  in  our  relations  with  each  other.  How 
then  came  the  departure  from  the  true  ideal  ? 

riu'  mind  is  at  variaiuc  with  itself,  ( )ne  part  rules,  the  other  must  obey. 
l'\)r  the  mind,  like  man  and  woman,  i>  dual,  and  is  one  only  in  marriage.  It 
is  a  disiMudant  two  when  we  love  what  the  truth  forbid.s,  and  a  harmonious 
I'omplementnrv  one  wjien  we  love  what  the  truth  enjt>ins.  By  common  per- 
rcplion  Idve  is  the  feminine  and  truth  the  masculine  principle.  Love  when 
It  IS  the  l«»vc  of  self,  leads  us  astray.  It  leads  us  astray  as  a  race.  It 
blindrd  us  to  the  real  good,  irutli  brings  us  back  to  our  moorings.  But  it 
run  onlv  <lo  so  bv  its  temporary  supremaev  over  love.  This  we  all  know, 
t  )ui  di'siirs  nnist  be  subject  to  our  knowledge.  History  repeats  the  story  of 
oui  individual  experience  in  larger  characters  in  the  relation  between  man 
and  woman.  I^ach  is  an  individual,  that  is.  each  is  both  masculine  and  fem- 
iiiiiu-  in  himself  and  herself,  but  in  their  relations  to  each  other  man  stands 
b»i  .ind  expiCNses  trutii  in  hi>  form  and  activities,  while  woman  stands  for 
and  ixpiesses  love.  Here  also  as  in  the  individual,  the  original  bond  is 
m.unagf  implving  ntJ  subjection  on  the  part  of  either  wife  or  husband, 
impKini^  on  the  c<intrary  perfect  oneness,  mutual  and  equal  helpfulness. 
\\\\\  except  in  the  svmbolic  story  of  Kdenic  peace  and  happiness,  none  the 
hss  true,  however,  because  merely  symbolic,  we  have  no  historic  record  of 
that  inlantile  experience  of  the  race.  As  I  have  said,  we  find  man  and 
woman  separated  when  history  begins — the  woman  subject  to  the  man,  thus 
at  variance  with  each  other,  and  by  consequence  with  all  others,  the  original 
bond  broken,  discord  and  strife  the  rule,  might  calling  itself  right  wherever 
it  could  prevail.  The  paradi.se  of  unrea.soning  infancy  is  lost  through  per- 
verted love.  And  so.  having  gone  astray,  love,  the  feminine,  woman,  and 
perforce  women  since  they  stand  for  woman  in  both  men  and  women,  fall  in 
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the  Divine  Providence  under  subjection.  Love  blind  to  the  highest  good 
can  no  longer  lead.  Truth  takes  the  helm.  And  man  who  stands  for  the 
truth  comes  to  the  front. 

Love,  when  it  is  the  love  of  go(xl,  unites  the  truth  in  herself.  But  when 
it  is  the  love  of  evil  or  self,  she  divorces  truth  and  unites  herself  with  the 
false.  This  briefly  is  the  meaning  of  the  separation  between  man  and  woman 
in  the  past,  namely  :  i.  The  degeneration  of  love  into  self-love,  and  the 
consequent  separation  between  love  and  truth  in  the  individual  mind,  a  sep- 
aration that,  blinding  us  to  the  highest  go(xl,  makes  it  no  longer  safe  for  us 
to  follow  our  desires.  2.  The  separation  between  man  and  woman  in  the 
marriage  relaticm,  and  a>  a  farther  consequence,  between  man  and  man 
socially. 

[From  these  premises  the  writer  tlraws  an  argument  for  Woman  Suf- 
frage. "Creatively  one,  man  and  woman  cannot  be  permanently  separated."  J 

A  relation  of  marriage,  or  in  other  words  of  mutual  cooperation  all  the 
way  through  in  ail  the  work  of  both,  is  the  creative  relation  between  man 
and  woman.  It  follows  that  as  this  truth  is  seen  and  realized  by  individual 
men  and  women,  society  will  see  the  same  truth  as  its  own  law  of  life,  to  be 
expressed,  ultimated  in  all  human  relations  and  in  the  work  of  the  world. 
This  truth  alone  \\\\\  lead  us  back  to  harmony  in  all  the  planes  of  our  asso- 
ciated life,  and  the  dawning  recognition  of  this  truth  explains,  as  I  believe, 
the  growing  interest  in  the  modern  (juestion  t»f  Woman  Suffrage. 

Imperfecllv  as  >ho  now  apprehends  it,  W«)nian  Suffrage  does,  neverthe- 
less, mean  for  woman  a  consi>tent,  rational  sense  of  personal  responsibility, 
and  it  means  this  so  preeininenliy  that  1  could  almost  sav  it  means  nothing 
else;  because  upon  this  new  and  hitjher  sense  (»f  personal, responsibility  is 
to  be  built  all  the  new  and  higher  relations  (»f  woman  in  the  future  with 
herself,  with  man  and  with  s«>eiety.  This  is  a  theme  in  itself.  I  will  only 
sav  in  passing  that  we  are  ready  for  new  and  higliei  lelations  between  men 
and  women,  that  women  must  inaugurate  these  relati»»ns,  that  an  institution 
of  this  truth  is  the  secret  of  the  >o  called  W«)man  Movement,  of  the  intel- 
lectual awakening  of  women,  of  their  de>ire  for  personal  anti  pecuniary  free- 
dom, their  laudable  efforts  to  secure  such  freedom,  the  sympathy  and  coop- 
eration of  the  best  men  in  these  efforts,  and  that  the  bearing  of  all  these 
.aspects  of  the  movement  upon  the  future  of  society  >^Mves  us  the  vision  of 
the  poet,  true  poet  and  true  proj)het  in  one  : 

Then  comes  the  statelier  Kden  back  to  men. 

Then  reign  the  world's  ijrcat  bridals  chaste  and  calm. 

Then  springs  the  crowning  race  of  luimankin<l." 

I  wish  to  emphasize  the  p(»int  that  without  the  consent  of  woman,  her 
subjection  could  never  have  been  a  fact  of  historv.  Nothing  is  clearer  to 
my  mind  than  that  man  and  woman  (and  because  of  her,  let  me  insist) 
have  all  along  been  one  in  their  incompleteness  as  they  originally  were,  and 
will  one  day  again  be  one  in  their  completeness.     In  any  relation  between 
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man  ami  woman,  the  most  perfect,  as  well  as  the  most  imperfect,  man 
stands  for  the  external  or  masculine  principle  of  our  common  human  nature. 
Thus,  of  course,  women  always  have,  do  now,  and  always  will,  delight  in 
his  external  leadership.  It  is  the  crowning  joy  and  ^lory  of  a  true  woman's 
life  to  find  in  man  an  embodiment  of  her  <jwn  intuition  of  the  highest  wis- 
dom. It  is  her  life  to  tlo  scj.  She  does  not  really  live  except  in  so  far  as 
she  can  do  so.  She  delights  to  crown  him  king,  and  lur  king,  who  goes 
l)ef(jre  her  to  execute  her  will  of  perfect  love.  Therefore,  in  the  past  when 
the  work  to  he  done  has  been  predominantly  masculine,  thus  apparently 
separating  him  from  her,  although  her  will  has  not  been  the  will  of  perfect 
love,  yet  her  internal  sight  of  the  truth  has  kept  her  true  to  him,  even  truer 
than  she  has  always  been  to  herself.  She  ha>  maintained  his  assumed 
supremacy,  his  external  Icadershij),  too  often  at  the  exj)ense  of  the  highest 
truth  for  both.  But  in  so  doing  she  has  preserved  the  form  of  the  true  rela- 
tion between  them  for  the  future,  and  in  this  has  consisted  her  leadership 
from  the  internal  and  higher  plane. 

Now,  however,  we  are  confronting  another  asj)ect  of  the  relation  between 
man  and  woman.  Under  a  new  impulse  (lerived  from  woman  herself,  man 
is  abdicating  his  extt-nial  leadership.  \\\>  externa!  control  over  her.  This  he 
must  do  because  iiis  leadership  and  control  in  the  pa^t  have  expressed  sep- 
aration and  not  uninii.  lie  must  <lo  it  for  his  nwn  as  well  as  her  education 
into  a  higher  idea  of  marriaLTe.  lie  nniNt  make  the  law  in  all  its  aspects 
toward  her  conform  t(»  this  higher  iilea  of  the  truth  that  thev  are  comple- 
mentarv  of  each  other  «|uite  equally.  Not  "lie  for  (icxl  t)nly.  she  for  Ciod 
and  him,''  but  both  alike  for  (Jotl  and  each  other.  He  nmst  be  willing  to 
have  her  come  down  into  the  arena  and  share  his  contact  with  the  world,  since 
this  is  manifestly  the  j)ioM(leiitial  srhool  in  which  she  is  to  learn  her  long- 
neglected  lesson  ol  peiM)naI  re>]K)nsil)ility.  She  i>  to  learn  not  only  that  she 
has  feet  of  hci  own  upoii  which  >lu-  must  stand.  She  must  also  learn  for 
both  their  sakes  how  to  vtand  ii|»oii  them.  Ihe  i|ue<tions  before  us  for  solu- 
tion to-day  are  preeminently  social  lathei  than  political.  Thev  relate  to  the 
well-being  (»f  society,  not  merrK  to  the  succe>s  of  party.  Thev  are  (jues- 
tions  of  the  verv  life  of  inaii.  and  of  man  in'thc  act  of  taking  an  upward  stej) 
in  his  spiritual  (le\elo|>nicnt.  How  will  woman  meet  the  resj)onsibilities  for 
which  during  the  last  (|uaiterof  a  century  she  has  been  manifestly  preparing  ? 
This  is  the  question  to  whicli  she  is  to-dav  writing  her  answer  in  characters 
so  large  that  ht-  who  runs  may  read.  I'ast  all  doubt  she  is  learning  her  les- 
.son  of  personal  responsibilit  v.  .She  is  becoming  sell-supporting,  self-sustain- 
ing, self-reliant.  She  is  learning  to  think  ami  to  express  her  thought,  to 
form  opinions  and  to  hold  to  them.  In  doing  this  she  is  apparently  separat- 
ing herself  from  man  as  in  the  past  he  has  separated  himself  from  her.  Really 
separating  herself,  some  say.  But  we  need  not  fear.  We  have  seen  that 
this  cannot  be,  since  love  conjoins,  not  separates.    What  then  ?    She  is  sim- 
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ply  doing  her  part,  making  herself  ready  fur  the  new  and  higher  relation 
with  man  to  which  both  are  divinely  ^4^mm()ned. 

It  is  for  him  to  do  his  part.  The  end  to  be  attained,  a  perfect  relation 
l)etween  man  and  woman,  symbolized  by,  but  as  yet  imperfectly  realized  m, 
the  divine  institution  of  marriage,  involves  for  its  lealization  equal  freedom 
for  both.  Not  independence  on  the  part  of  either.  No  such  thing  is  pos- 
sible. Hut  personal  freedom  from  outward  constraint  to  express  one's 
inward  aspirations  toward  the  true  and  the  good  -tliis  is  absolutely  needful 
to  base  any  genuine  relation  either  between  man  and  man  or  man  and  God. 
This  freedom  we  know  we  have  in  our  relation  with  God.  We  can  compel 
ourselves  to  obey  his  law  of  life  for  us.  Hut  he  compels  no  one  either  to 
accept  good  or  to  refuse  evil.  He  states  the  law  of  our  life,  and  lets  us 
take  the  consetjuences  of  violation.  We  do  tiie  same  in  society,  ll'it/i  a 
difference.  God's  ways  toward  man  arc,  as  he  says, '*e<jual."  Man's  way 
toward  man  is  une<jual.  God's  laws  of  the  Divine  Providence  ordain  and 
secure  perfect  c(juality  of  spiritual  oj)portunity  for  all.  Man's  law,  through 
his  ignorance,  (»rdains  inequality  of  natural  ()pj)c)rtunity.  Hut  God  is  All- 
wise,  and  man  can  learn — is  learning. 

The  bearing  of  this  truth  upon  the  relations  between  man  and  woman 
is  all  with  which  we  have  to  do  at  present.  Inequality  of  natural  oppor- 
tunity operates  hardly  ai^ainst  woman.  It  is  against  this  inequality  that 
she  is  now  struggling  on  llie  material  and  intcllrctual  plane — that  they  are 
struggling,  let  me  say,  for  no  reflecting  person  can  for  an  instant  suppose 
that  the  Woman  Movement  does  not  include  men  (juite  equally  with 
women.  They  are  one,  man  and  woman,  let  us  continue  t()  repeat,  until  we 
have  effectually  unlearned  the  contrary  supposition.  The  Woman  Move- 
ment means  in  the  Divine  Providence  "  the  hard-earned  release  of  the 
feminine  in  human  nature  from  bondage  to  the  masculine."  It  means  the 
leadership  henceforth  in  human  affairs  of  truth  no  longer  divorced  from, 
but  one  with,  love.  It  is  the  last  battle-ground  of  Freedom  and  Slavery. 
We  are  in  the  dawn  of  a  new  and  final  dispensation.  We  have  succeeded 
largely  in  the  past — that  is,  Ciod  has  succeeded  by  us.  Many  forms  of 
slavery  have  disappeared;  but  we  have  also  failed.  Other  forms  remain  to 
be  dealt  with  in  the  new  spirit  of  the  New  .'Vge.  Man  has  failed  as  an 
exponent  of  wisdom,  woman  of  love.  We  have  gone  as  far  as  we  can  go  in 
the  light  of  past  inspiration.  That  light  has  become  darkness  to  us.  Now 
we  are  thrown  back  upon  (iod  for  a  new  illumination.  And  God,  as  he 
always  does,  has  answered  our  call.  He  has  given  a  new  impul.se  to  the 
human  mind,  the  impulse  to  inaugurate  the  reign  of  justice  or  love  among 
men. 

This,  as  I  see  it,  is  the  inmost  secret  of  the  Woman  Movement,  a  move- 
ment that  includes  both  men  and  women,  as  partakers  alike  of  the  woman 
principle.  W'e  are  indeed  all  feminine  to  the  divine,  all  receptive  to  the  new 
impulse  toward,  the  new  belief  in,  the  brotherhood  of  man.     And  this  is  why 
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I  welcome  the  struifgle  for  personal  freedom  on  the  part  of  woman,  includ- 
ing her  struggle  for  the  right  of  citizenship.  It  is  altogether  a  new  recog- 
nition by  what  is  hjghcNt  in  man  of  the  sacredness  of  the  individual,  and  it 
insures  the  triumph  of  the  new  impulse. 

The  personal  freedom  of  woman  when  achieved  on  all  planes,  material, 
mental  and  spiritual,  will  not  separate  her  from  man.  It  will  not  harm  the 
woman  nature  in  woman.  It  will  on  the  contrarv  tend  to  develop  that 
nature  as  the  fitting  complement  of  the  nature  of  man.  It  will  give  her  the 
same 'Opportunity  that  he  has  to  exerci.se  all  her  faculties  free  fnmi  outward 
constraint.  It  is  distinctive  character  that  we  want  in  both  men  and 
women,  tf)  l)a>e  true  relations  between  them,  and  freedom  is  the  onlv  soil  in 
which  character  will  grow.  We  are  still  measurablv  ignorant  oi  the  nature 
of  woman  in  women,  of  her  real  capacities,  inclinations,  and  powers,  nor 
shall  we  know  these  until  women  are  free  to  exj)ress  them  in  accordance 
with  their  own  ideas,  and  not  as  hitherto,  in  accordance  with  man's  ideas 
of  them. 

In  conclusion,  there  could,  of  course,  be  no  legal  act  disenfranchising 
woman,  since  she  was  never  legally  enfranchised.  Dut  as  it  is  her  JiviNtly 
ctmferred  j)rivilege  t«»  be  one  with  man.  the  law  as  it  has  come  to  be  under- 
stood, simplv  stands  for  something  that  could  not  be,  and  is  therefore  mis- 
lca<iing  and  vicious.  It  stands  not  only  for  the  subjection  of  woman,  which 
it  has  had  a  right  to  stand  for,  but  it  has  also  come  to  mean  a  real  and  not 
apparent  separation  between  man  and  woman.  We  must  bear  in  mind 
that  this  apparent  separation  is  always  of  the  man  from  the  woman,  the 
ma.sculinc  fnmi  the  feminine,  truth  from  love. 

The  aspect  of  truth  is  many  and  diverse.  It  .sometimes  separates,  and 
.sometimes  conjoins.  But  "love  strikes  one  hour"  (mlv.  It  alwavs  con- 
sciously conjoins,  and,  such  is  its  power,  that  in  the  earlier  days  while  the 
race  was  still  in  its  immaturity,  there  was  probably  no  sense  of  separation 
between  man  and  woman.  I5y  and  by,  however,  the  growth  of  self-love 
necessitated  human  government  in  families,  tribes,  and  finally  in  states. 
Even  then  it  is  likely  that  in  its  beginning,  masculine  representation  was 
merely  an  attempt  to  formulate  the  perception  that  man  and  woman  beintr 
one  should  express  themselves  as  one.  Hut  in  time,  such  is  the  blinding 
love  of  power  inspired  by  self-love,  men,  holding  the  reins,  easily  came  to 
imagine  themselves  that  one,  until  at  last  the  law  stood  for  the  superior 
power  and  intelligence  of  man  apart  from  woman.  Thus  the  separation 
between  truth  and  hjve,  man  and  woman,  was  fixed  in  ultimate  forms  of  law. 
Divorce  for  any  cause  became  possible.  The  marriage  relation  being,  as 
was  supposed,  primarily  legal,  the  law  could  destroy  as  well  as  create  it. 
This  view  of  marriage  is,  I  hold,  the  logical  outcome  of  the  present  legal 
position  of  woman,  which,  "all  power  being  in  ultimates,"  holds  the  mind 
away  from  the  truth  of  the  creative  oneness  of  man  and  woman.  The  legal 
enfranchisement  of  woman,  being  as  it  will  be  the  ultimate  expression  of 
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their  creative  oneness,  will  open  the  mind  to  a  reception  of  the  truth,  thus 
furthering  the  inauguration  of  the  true  marriage  relation  between  them, 
which  in  its  turn  will  give  us  **  the  new  and  crowning  race  of  humankind/' 
developing  whence  we  shall  have 

**  New  churches,  new  economies,  new  laws 
Admitting  freedom  ;  new  societies 
Excluding  falsehood," 

And  this  l)ecause  **  He  that  sat  upon  the  throne  said.  Behold  I  make  all 
things  new." 


THE   RKLI(]I()US  INTENT. 

By  Rkv.  K.  1..  Kkxfori),  D.I).,  ok  Hoston. 

Vk.nkkahi.k  Hrotiikrs,  -IU  the  leading  «jf  thai  l)eneficent  Trovidence 
which  has  always  attended  the  fortunes  of  men,  we  are  l)r()Ught  to  this  most 
significant  hour  in  the  history  of  religious  fellowship,  if  indeed  it  be  not  tiie 
most  significant  hour  in  the  history  of  the  religious  development  of  the  race. 
What  event  in  the  earlier  or  the  later  centuries  has  ever  transcended  or  even 
closely  approached  in  its  import  the  meaning  of  this  assembly  ?  What  dav 
in  all  the  fragmentary  annals  of  good  will  ever  witnessed  a  fraternitv  so 
manifold  or  a  Congress  whose  constituency  was  so  essentially  co>mopolitan? 
This  is  a  larger  /\-nttro>/  in  which  a  greater  variety  of  people  than  ai  old 
are  telling  in  their  various  l.r»  (uage,  custom  ami  achievement,  of  the  won- 
derful works  anil  ways  of  (iod.  The  KmpenM  Akbar,  in  overreaching  the 
special  limits  of  his  chosen  sect,  that  he  might  pav  a  fitting  tribute  to  the 
Spirit  of  Religion  in  its  several  forms,  displayed  a  noi>le  catholicity  of  spirit; 
but  unsupported  by  the  popular  svinpathies  of  his  age,  his  generosity  was 
largely  personal  and  resulted  in  no  representative  movement.  We  have  had 
our  national  and  international  Kvangelical  Alliauces  among  Christians,  and 
likewise  our  national  and  international  Voung  Men's  Christian  Associations 
with  assemblies  tilling  the  largest  halls  in  Eumpe  and  America,  but  these 
fellowships  have  embraceil  only  a  slight  diversity  of  opinions  and  practices 
in  onlv  one  division  of  the  religious  world,  while  large  numbers  of  even 
fellow  Christians  have  been  cxclude<l.  (ireat  nuilliludesof  people  have  been 
gathered  tt)  the  meeting  |d;ices  of  these  bodies,  but  numbers  are  no  test  ax 
proof  of  religious  generosity  or  practice.  "  Do  not  even  the  publicans  so  ?" 
The  portals  of  the  Divine  Kingdom  have  been  held  but  slightly  ajar  by 
such  untrained  Christian  hands,  while  it  has  been  left  to  the  mightier  sjiirit 
of  this  dav  to  throw  those  gates  wide  open,  creaking  and  groaning  on  their 
long  rusted  and  unwilling  Iiinges,  it  may  be,  but  wide  open,  and  to  bid  every 
sincere  worshiper  in  all  the  world,  of  whatever  name  or  form,  "  UWro/f/f' 
in  the  great  and  all-inclusive  name  of  (iod,  the  common  Father  of  all 
souls." 

Tho.se  gates  may  be  closed  agam  if  ever  the  shrunken  genius  of  the 
j///^// shall  recover  the  sceptre  fallen  from  its  palsied  hand  in  this  noble  year 
of  unwontetl  grace,  but,  closed  and  bolted  an<l  barreil  and  rusted  in  their 
ancient  .sockets,  they  can  never  shut  out  from  the  living  soul  the  holy  and 
inspiring  vision  of  a  Humanity  unite<l  in  spirit  and  bending  in  reverence 
before  the  (iod  of  the  whole  earth.  w«jrshiping  the  Highest  that  is  known 
Copyright,  189^,  by  J.  H.  H. 
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the  more  as  I  think  of  it  as  an  expression  of  that  universal  religious  Spirit 
that  holds  its  eternal  seat  in  the  heart  of  God.  I  am  not  willing  to  stand 
within  the  limits  of  my  sect  or  party  and  from  thence  judge  of  the  world.  I 
prefer  rather  to  stand  in  the  world  as  a  part  of  it,  and  from  thence  judge  of 
my  party  or  sect,  and  even  of  that  great  religious  division  of  the  world's  faith 
and  life  in  which  my  lot  has  fallen.  And  if  Religion  as  a  world-problem  be 
worthy  of  our  study,  that  worthiness  will  be  found  in  the  great  organizing 
fact  that  we  ourselves  have  been,  are,  and  forever  must  be  involved  in  that 
sacred  process  which  embraces  in  its  mysterious  workings  not  only  the  rudest 
primitive  beginnings  of  the  religious  life  of  man,  but  the  progressive  des- 
tinies of  all  souls.  There  is  no  separablencss  in  the  providence  of  that  Infin- 
ite Being  who  is  over  all  and  through  all  and  in  us  all. 

The  primary  fact  or  condition  which  justifies  this  ('ongre.ss  in  the 
minds  of  all  reverent  and  rational  men  is,  that  amontj  all  the  sincere  wor- 
shi|)ers  of  all  ages  and  lands,  /Ae  rt-Iifiious  inteni  has  always  been  the  .same. 
Briefly  but  broadly  stated,  that  intent  has  been  lii  establish  more  advantag- 
eous relations  between  the  worshiper  and  the  being  or  beings  worshiped. 
The  reverse  of  this  is  practically  unthinkable.  To  substitute  any  other 
motive  would  be  impossible.  This  one  fact  lies  at  the  foundation  of  every 
religious  structure  in  the  world.  We  have  all  buiiileil  upon  it,  and  this 
comnnjn  purpose  it  is  which  makes  all  the  varying  worships  of  the  world 
one  worship  in  their  primary  intention.  Here  is  our  l)asis  of  fellowship. 
Claude  Lorraine  once  said  that  the  most  important  thing  for  a  landscape 
painter  to  know  is,  where  to  sit  down.  With  a  hint  so  wise  as  to  the  choice 
of  an  outlook,  a  man  who  would  faithfully  reproduce  in  art  a  scene  from 
nature,  would  choose  a  place  which  should  command  a  full  and  fair  view  of 
every  determining  feature  in  the  landscape.  No  one  object  should  be 
allowed  to  conceal  another,  but  each  and  all  .sjiould  have  faithful  recogni- 
tion. Such  a  rule  must  be  essential  in  art  i)ut  it  !>  n«>t  less  imperative  in 
the  treatment  of  that  spectacle  which  Religion  presents  to  us  in  its  wide 
heids ;  and  this  observation-point  of  the  identilv  of  the  religious  intent  in 
all  the  world,  comm.inds  the  permanent  features  of  every  religion  in  the 
history  of  mankind.  Some  men  may,  some  men  will,  some  men  do,  shrink 
from  this  choice  and  deny  its  necessity  and  much  more  its  desirablene.ss. 
They  will  stand  aloof  and  .scorn  and  scoff  the  thought  that  there  is  anv  pos- 
sible relation  between  their  religion  and  that  of  widely  diverse  types,  but 
this  anchor  will  hold  amid  all  the  tempests  of  religious  wrath  that  may  rage. 
It  grips  the  immovable  rocks.  The  chains  will  not  break,  though  an 
unsympathetic  arrogance  may  corrode  them.  Ignorance  and  pride  will 
deny,  but  intelligence  and  a  living  sense  of  humanity  will  assert  and  prove. 
Antl  after  the  storm  of  vituperation  shall  have  spent  its  fury,  and  editors  shall 
have  written  leading  articles,  and  Archbishops  and  Sultans  shall  have  pre- 
dicted dire  calamities,  it  will  be  found  that  the  religious  world  as  well  as 
the  .scientiiic  and  the  commercial  worhl  is  in  the   relentless  grasp  (if  a  divine 
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purpose  that  will   not    let  tlic  people*  separate   in   the  deep  places   of  their 
lives. 

Men  in  the  lesser  stages  of  development  have  been  alienated  in  their 
relii(ion  and  by  their  relii^ion.  a>  if  ihev  had  been  tiniist  upon  this  earth 
from  worlds  createil  bv  hostile  ij<»ds  forever  at  war  with  each  other,  and 
whose  children  should  le^itiniatelv  li^ht  in  the  nan»i>  <>l  their  jiarent  deities. 
If  the  historv  of  relii^ion  in  this  wmM  cnuhl  iiave  coinTn«Mued  with  the 
monotheistic  conception,  that  hi>torv  vvoidd  have  briMi  vei  v  different  though 
producliNc  p:*>siblv  of  le.s>er  reMilt>.  The  bitter  cliapler>  of  alienation 
would  have  been  omitted.  Ihit  hi.storv  could  not  i)ei;in  on  that  hitjh  level 
in  a  world  where  humanilv  was  (le.stined  to  work  out  its  own  saKatiou,  not 
only  with  fear  and  tremblint:.  but  with  strife  and  sorrow  and  vast  misappre- 
hension, fnun  an  almost  helpless  ii^Miorance  to  the  freedom  and  tjrace  of 
self-poised  and  masterful  souls.  The  Infinite  Wisdnm  of  this  universe 
seems  to  have  decreed  that  man  shall  have  a  ureat  p.irt  in  the  noble  task  of 
making  himself.  .V  human  beiujs'  fashioned  and  completed  by  a  forei.t<n 
power,  could  never  be  what  man  has  alreatlv  become  bv  his  failures  and 
his  successes  in  the  strueulc  to  win  the  best  results  of  character.  A  diadem 
made  of  the  celestial  jewels  bv  tin-  coin'oined  skill  of  all  the  an«4els  in 
heaven  could  not  comj);ire  with  that  crxwu  which  llu-  human  bciu'4  himself 
shall  create  bv  his  own  heroic  ;ind  jiersistt-nt  determination  to  wrc.-«t  victoiv 
from  defeat,  suc(  <-s*^  fimn  failuit-  the  determinatioii  to  j)luck  tlu-  tiiith  out 
of  its  mvsleriou.-  dis<4iii.><-x  .md  at  la->t  Im  "thmk  (iod'>  thoiiLrht^  after  him." 
This  struiTL^de  hints  the  a\clllu•^  al<'iiLr  whuli  (iud  puipo-si-s  t«»  walk  with  his 
children,  not  onlv  in  tho-c  lichU  u  hcic  the  tiaii^ii'iit  thini^s  apj»eai,  bii?  in 
those  LCreater  lield>  wJM'ir  the  rrcmal  tliiiii^'s  do  imt  apprai  save  to  the  eter- 
nal spirit. 

It  has  been  a  dihiiult  pi«'bh-m  lor  the  inlerj)ietcrs  of  man  to  solve  - 
this  fact  of  frailtv  and  ini|>erf«"Clion  iii  the  hands  of  aii  inip«'rfect  deitv. 
Plato  could  not  understand  how  pi-rleclion  ti>uld  create  imperfection,  and 
hence  his  dou'ma  that  tlu-re  wa^^  a  u'tadmu  doun  i>r  a  dcL;radinv'  <'f  the 
deities  till  one  should  be  reached  at  ]a>t,  sutlicu-ntlv  berid't  of  pci  lection  to 
create  a  beinif  as  fault \  a>  man  i^.  The  llebrew  tr.ulilion  iepoii>  a  differ- 
ent solution.  Man  was  ^realed  pcilert  bv  the  j)erle(.t  (iod.  but  he  fell  from 
that  hitjh  orii^inal  estate  ami  thus  ln-came  the  p<»Mi  cuature  he  is.  The 
(ireek  reports  a  fall  of  the  i:ii.|>.  whiK-  tlu-  lli'i'icu  lepoits  the  fall  of  man, 
to  explain  the  exislim^  cuiiilion  <.f  liuniaii  ncce>.-itii->.  lUit  a  better, 
becau.se  truer,  acc'»unt  is  britiLi  lejx'rtcd  bs  a  veiy  laiue  ami  iiKiea>inLr 
number  of  studenis'and  inlerprelii>  :  that  man  wa^  neated  a  beinuj  i)eifect 
in  his  po.ssibilities  but  not  in  hi.>  av  hievenunt^,  and  that  b\  a  jKrrfecl  wis- 
dom which  even  now  clothes  tlur  lai  k  <»1  .11  hiext-ment  with  the  )>ri»phetic 
^lory  of  the  Infinite.  This  iiuli^meiit  1-  buttrf-sid  b\  tlu-  fact  that  tlu- 
highest  saints  that  ever  illumined  the  woihl  ha\c-  beconu-  such  by  the 
devchipment  and  right    use    of   possibilities  resting  in  the  nature  (iod  ijave 
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them,  possibilities  touched  and  ({uickened  by  the  immanent  God   who    has 
never  forsaken  this  world. 

This  Infinite  Man  was  destined  to  commence  at  the  bottom  of  the  scale, 
in  weakness  and  ignorance  and  darkness,  a  god  though  he  was,  not  wrecked 
but  undeveloped,  and  the  measureless  task  before  him  was  and  is  ancl  U>r- 
evermore  will  be,  to  rise  to  his  ever-waiting  but  ever-enriching  fortunes. 
He  did  not  live  very  long  in  the  world  without  discovering  that  he  was  sub- 
ject to  higher  |K)wers  than  himself,  and  powers,  too,  that  were  hostile  t<>hini 
and  to  each  other  as  he  thought  ;  and  in  his  bewildering  surprise  an<l  fear 
he  invested  these  powers  with  a  vague  personality  and  treated  them  very 
much  as  he  would  treat  a  being  like  himself  who  might  injure  him  by 
stealth,  or  in  the  darkness,  as  from  a  hidden  covert.  He  saw  violence  and 
destruction  around  him.  He  suffered  personal  loss.  He  met  with  hardship. 
His  plans  were  defeated.  He  encountered  sickness  and  had  witnesse<l 
death  ;  and  he  remembered  his  own  mood  and  saw  that  when  he  wa^  violent 
and  inflicted  any  pain  or  destruction  upon  others  he  was  angry,  and  extend- 
ing this  mood  to  nature  around  him  —  which,  however,  he  had  not  learned 
to  call  **  nature" —  he  said  "  The  spirits  are  enraged."  And,  reasoning  from 
himself  again,  as  he  had  nothing  else  to  reason  from,  he  remembered  how 
his  own  wrath  hail  been  appeased  by  i^ifts  from  others,  and  by  the  same 
method  he  sought  to  placate  the  anijer  of  \\'i>>  mnls.  He  offered  gifts  where 
the  mf)St  signal  ili.>plavs  of  violence  had  been  ol)>cTve<l.  and  soon  he  built 
altars  whereon  his  sacrifices  were  offere<l.  Antl  here  we  find  our  Infinite 
Man  beginning  the  first  .sail  but  prophetic  chri»nicle  of  a  religion  that  was, 
anvl  still  is.  ileslincd  to  write  the  most  fascinating  chapters  in  the  history  of 
the  world.  He  bei^an  the  great  history  of  religion  in  fear.  How  else  c«)uld 
he  begin  ?  He  did  the  best  he  knew.  He  could  ni)t  relate  the  diverse 
movements  of  the  world  around  him  in  any  helpful  and  beneficial  unity. 
Everything  was  individualized  and  apparently  hostile,  and  wishing  to  secure 
the  favor  of  whatever  powers  could  make  or  destrov  his  fortunes,  his  >acri- 
fices  were  many.  \\\»  gods  impoverished  him  while  they  inspired  his  ho|)es. 
If  the  fields  yielded  him  no  return  for  his  labor,  the  earth-gods  were  angry 
and  lie  would  win  them  even  by  blood.  He  goes  to  his  priest  who  has 
power  with  the  deities,  and  does  not  hesitate  to  offer  even  a  human  being. 
He  |)rocures  a  shred  of  human  flesh,  takes  it  to  his  barren  ground  and  offer- 
ing it  there  he  says,  "The  harvest  will  be  abundant  next  year."  If  primitive 
men  were  «lefeated  in  battle  it  was  because  the  sacrifices  were  not  made  on 
the  altars  of  the  gods  of  battle.  These  gods  were  fierce  in  their  demand.s. 
Prescott  tells  us  that  the  followers  of  Cortez  found  a  pyramid  of  fifty  thou- 
.sand  human  skulls  of  victims  offere<l  on  the  altars  of  the  Aztec  war-gods. 
The  aborigines  of  this  country  are  reporte<i  to  have  sacrificed  their  fairest 
maidens  by  placing  them  in  canoes  and  sendinL;  them  over  the  brink  at 
Niagara  to  apjiease  the  anger  «)f  the  (ireat  .'spirit,  seen  in  the  fierce  vif>lence 
of  the  flood. 
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It  is  a  long  and  trav(ic  rect>r«l,  hut  in  every  scene  where  costly  sacrifices 
have  been  made,  even  the  sacrihces  of  human  life  and  of  divine  life,  ever 
the  same  purpose  repeats  itself,  viz.:  that  man  n)ay  come  into  more  sympa- 
thetic relations  with  the  god.s. 

It  is  observable,  however,  that  as  human  intelligence  has  increased,  the 
number  of  deities  has  diminished.  The  larger  grouping  of  nature's  move- 
ments and  forces  under  the  direction  of  one  «leitv  permitted  the  retirement 
of  the  separate  gods.  The  child  mind  does  not  classify;  it  individualizes. 
'I'he  instructed  min<l  classifies,  and  as  knowledge  has  increased  the  world 
has  grown  toward  .Monotheism.  In  this  gn)wth  it  has  successivelv  dis- 
missed it.s  personal,  family,  tribal  and  national  gods,  slowlv  discovering  the 
One  God  who  inchules  the  lesser  gods —the  manifold  chui/is  cond>ining  to 
form  the  conception  in  tiie  human  mind  of  the  lilohinty  and  finding  the 
noblest  utterance  of  its  thought  in  the  wt)rd  of  Paul  that,  "Of  (iod,  and 
through  God  and  to  (iod  are  all  things,'' — a  word  more  easily  s})okcn  than 
fully  believed,  even  now. 

The  distance  between  the  first  blind  and  heli)less  groping  after  God, 
with  its  characteristic  i^niefs,  failures  an<l  fallings,  an<l  the  intelligent  com- 
prehensi<»n  of  God  and  man  and  religion  and  dutv.  and  the  fellowship  of 
tn-day.  is  aimit.^t  immeasurable,  and  vet  in  ail  llic  trai^ic  though  ever  bright- 
ening way  there  is  n(^  i)i)inl  wl.ere  the  line  of  succes>ion  breaks'off.  There 
ha>  never  been  a  revojiiiion  in  the  world  violent  enough  to  utterlv  .sever  anv 
atje  tn»m  iis  antecetlciil  llious^ht,  life  oi  lU.stoin.  nor  is  there  anv  great  inter- 
e.■^t  in  the  woiM  .i|)pLM:inL(  t"  <la\- >o  lair  aiu!  >o  eliicient  :  no  .■>cience,  no  dis- 
covery, no  art.  \vho>e  (Icvoier^  i  an  >^av  ot  it  lliat  it  lias  no  Mich  uncouth 
ancotrv.  l\\cn  the  (ireat  Worker  in  lliis  insen^ate  world  around  us.  does 
n<»t  disdain  tlii>  Mii-tiiod  <ir  law  bv  wliich  the  fairest  thinwTs  are  developed 
from  the  most  forbidding,',  .ind  lit  our  ignorance,  the  most  unpromising. 
That  seeming  fairest  of  all  fair  tliinL,'s  — the  lotii>  lilv — sj)ring>  from,  and 
is  noiirishel  bv.  the  offensive  o  t/e  at  tlie  l)ottom  of  the  lake.  The  olfen>e 
is  converted  into  the  most  exquisite  loveliness  of  color  and  fragrance,  (iod 
does  not  refuse  to  make  diamonds  out  of  soot.  He  has  nothing  else  to 
make  them  of.  These  in  one  substance  are  deliiement  and  beautv.  The 
crown  jewels  ol  Victoria  are  created  of  the  sanu;  substance  that  blackens 
and  begrimes  the  faces  of  her  subjects  in  the  thousand  forges  and  smithies 
of  industrial  England,     ( )ne  final  purpo>c  dominates  in  all  the  black  masses. 

Thcv  are  shot  through  and  throULrh  ineverv  line  of  irvstallization  with  the 
purpose  of  <io(l  that  the  soot,  when  all  its  i)articles  shall  come  into  the 
closest  possible  relation,  shall  glow  with  all  the  combined  livrhts  of  the  sun. 

There  i>  not  a  great  similaritv  between  opals  and  sand,  but  thev  are  one 
and  the  ^ame  ">ubstaiu'e.  Sapphires  ami  clav  do  not  seem  as  similar,  but 
the\  are  not  onlv  similar  but  identical,  and  so  it  is  <liscoveretl  that  «Hie  brill- 
iant possibility  makes  the  entire  life  of  the  soot,  the  sand  and  the  clay,  one 
with  the  diamond,  the  opal  and  the  sapphire. 
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A  tliousand  years  may  pass  before  a  single  line  of  the  crystallizing  forces 
may  ap{>car,  and  yet  it  may  be  that  if  God  should  commence  making 
diamonds  of  so«»t  at  the  same  time  a  human  being  should  commence  making 
himself  or  herself  a  king  or  (|ueen  such  as  (jod  wnuld  have,  the  diamonds 
\v<»uld  be  ready  for  the  coronation  when  'die  king>hi|>  or  the  (lueen.ship  shtmld 
be  fullv  prepared  for  its  cn»wii.  In  our  estimalo  we  ought  certainly  to  allow 
as  much  time  f(»r  the  bejewelling  <)f  a  soul  through  the  tievelopmenl  of  its 
]>owcrs,  as  we  allow  for  the  diamr>ndi/ing  of  soot  that  royal  crowns  may  \h: 
made. 

(iod's  working  is  bv  development,  and  we  have  onlv  to  IiK>k  into  this 
magic  White  City  to  see  that  man's  work  follows  the  same  law  and 
methtKl.  Not  a  single  excellence  is  there  that  has  not  had  its  imperfection, 
that  it  might  l>e  even  as  perfect  as  it  is.  Not  a  science  exists  to-day,  in 
all  its  beautiful  adaptation>,  that  was  nr>t  an  oiTen>ive  vulgarism  at  an  earlier 
day.  Astronomy  has  its  chapters  of  Astrology ;  Chemistry  has  its  chronicles 
of  Alchemy,  while  the  ideal  perfection  of  (ieometry  had  its  inception 
in  the  homely  business  of  measuring  i,'round.  IJut  a  persistent  purpose,  a 
growing  thought-life,  traverses  the  entire  history.  One  purpose  always 
insists,  from  the  tom-tr)m  of  the  Hindu  to  the  completest  f>rgan  in  the  great 
cathe<lral ;  frouj  the  flint  arrow-head  of  the  priinilive  Indian  to  the  <me  hun- 
dred and  twenty  ton  gun  oi  llerr  Krupj);  lr«>in  the  kite  of  Franklin  to  the 
dynamo  <>{  I-MiMin,  that  i>  movinu  ami  illuminating;  halt  llie  world. 

And  Relii^ion  --shall  we  >av  <»f  it  tlial  Ikk'  is  a  tait  in  human  life  that 
reverses  in  its  movement  and  nietho-l  all  the  human  and  ilivine  ways  with 
evervthimj  else?  I.)«ies  this  >\\ee[»  backwaid  or  remain  stationarv,  while 
evervthing  else  in  life,  e\erv  fact  m  nalute,  and  ail  an<l  industry  has  its 
history  of  growth  ?  There  is  certainly  no  hisloiv  oi  relii;ion  that  warrants 
such  a  claim.  If  there  be  one  preemiuenl  laci  in  the  history  of  religion, 
that  fact  is  the  growth  of  religion,  lluie  is  nu  religion  in  the  w<jrKi,  if  it  l>c 
a  living  religi(Mi,  that  is  to  tlay  what  it  was  one,  lwi».  m  ten  centuries  ago. 
The  (.'hristian  Religion  is  nut  lo-tlay  what  it  was  live  centuries  ago  in  the 
thought  of  the  )>eople  ;  and  what  a  lelik^ioii  ui  anvlhing  else  is  in  the  actual 
thought  i»f  the  people,  that  the  thing  practii:ally  is.  Il>  itleal  may  be  higher, 
but  the  actual  is  determined  by  the  people'^  iu«li,'ment. 

.\n»l  if  this  great  ICxpositiou  is  wantinu  in  «>ne  u{  llie  most  signiticant 
exhibits  conceivable,  it  is  a  hall  that  should  contain  a  historic  illustration  of 
religion.  What  an  avenue  wnuhl  that  be  ihroULifh  which  to  walk — an 
avenue  boidfre<l  <»n  either  side  with  the  succi-s>ive  altais,  fDrm.-N  and  custimis 
of  religion,  beginnini;  with  its  juiniitiNc  fiunis.  inntinuing  throm^di  the  long 
a^es  i»f  >ai:nlice.  and  bli»>suniini4  out  at  hist  intu  '.he  niultijilied  philanthro- 
pies •  »!  the  \vi»il«l  il>  schools  and  cnllet!e>.  it>  la\\>,  its  L!o\erinnents,  its 
homes,  il.>  h«ispitals,  it>  industries.  il>  nianifoM  tivili/ations,  with  the  eternal 
utuleilone  or  overltnu?  of  .-.'.w////  <»f  tlu-  (Jicat  Spirit  who  is  the  life  and 
inspii.itioii  of  every  good.     Max  .Midler  would  be  one  "f  the   lew  men  who 
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coiiM  arruiitjc  llic  unlcr  of  siuli  a  hall.  And  wlm  could  vi.sit  it  wilhoiil  feel- 
ing' a  ^rval  uplift  of  faith  an<l  love  and  joy  that  \yc  have  been  what  we  have, 
and  have  become  what  \vc  are  ?  I  repeat  that  tiiis  .suijifeslion  of  an  evolution- 
ary unity  of  Relitiion  niav  <lislurl)  xnne  cla>ses  <if  men,  hut  vou  shall  sec  no 
man  in  all  the  retreatintj  centuries  performing  his  devotions  with  whatever  of 
tragic  or  forbidding  accompaniment,  without. saving,  and  being  comjHilled  to 
say,  "That  man  might  have  been  myself,  or  I  might  have  Ikjcu  as  he,  and 
should  have  been  ha<l  I  lived  in  his  countrv.  and  been  educated  as  he."  I 
remend)er  when  I  was  a  mere  lad  that  I  studied  my  geography  in  a  l)«K)k  that 
had  various  illustrati<jns  of  the  cu:Nt<»ms  of  pi'ople  in  different  countries.  I 
rcmend)er  the  picture  of  a  mm  prostrating  himself  before  the  image  of  a 
huge  serpent.  I  remember  how  1  shrank  from  him  with  a  mingle«l  feeling  of 
pity  and  contempt.  The  |)itv  rcm.iins.  but  the  contempt  is  gone.  Instead 
of  scorning  him  I  have  taken  him  int)  mv  mo.>t  religious  fellowship,  and  that 
transfer  has  been  made  easv  bv  the  nivniorv  airain  that  if  I  had  lived  in  his 
country  in  his  age,  and  had  I  been  trained  to  think  as  he  was  trained  to 
think,  I  should  have  done  the  same  thing.  .Vml  it  is  (juite  too  superficial  for 
us  to  suppose  that  the  (ireat  S|jirit  bestows  his  bles>ings  on  the  sc«)rc  of  the 
geography  and  the  ccnturv.  I  think  I  would  love  to  experience  evefv  Relig- 
ion known  to  mankind,  and  by  this  I  mean  that  I  would  like  to  look  at  the 
Religions  successive! v  just  as  thev  have  appeared  to  everv  worshi|K*r  in  all 
the  centuries.  And  in  so  doing  I  know  I  .should  learn  how  to  svmpathize 
with  men,  and  mv  svmpathies  wouM  be  increased  1)V  recalling  that  sense  of 
weakness  and  imperfection  that  still  trembles  in  my  life  to-ilay,  and  the 
sh.idow  that  still  rests  upon  manv  a  problem,  notwithstanding  the  multiplied 
lights  <jf  this  great  assembly.  Who  indeeed  has  so  completely  emerged 
from  all  shadows  that  he  can  dismiss  the  dying  prayer  of  (Joethe,  "More 
light:     More  light!" 

Personal  infallibility  is  not  yet  attained  by  any  one,  inasmuch  as  per- 
sonal fortunes  are  related  to  the  Inlinile,  and  that  sense  of  a  lingering  weak- 
ne.ss  which  must  be  felt  by  all  men  must  ally  them  with  the  world-wide 
necessity  (\f  a  rugged  and  |)ersistent  sympathy.  The  lines  do  not  break  off, 
an<l  we  shall  do  well  if  we  do  not  convert  our  religion  into  an  instrument 
tor  breaking  humanity  in  pieces,  as  has  too  often  been  done.  The  world 
has  been  wounded  by  the  fragments  of  truth,  whereas  no  man  can  ever 
ue  woun<lcd  bv  an  entire  truth.  We  have  seen  students  come  from  chem- 
ical lal)()ratories  with  their  hands  bleeding,  and  we  know  at  <jnce  what  has 
occurred  ;  some  tube  or  pipe  has  been  broken  and  the  wound  has  been  made 
by  the  severed  parts.  If  the  instruments  had  bo*en  preservccl  as  wholes,  the 
blood  would  have  been  saved.  .\nal(\gous  misf(jrtunes  have  been  observed 
at  the  doors  of  great  religious  council  chambers  where  the  world  of  humanity 
has  been  made  to  bleed  bv  the  living  fragments  (»f  (iod's  truth.  We  may 
not  trace  anv  living  truth  to  its  terminal  p  )int.  It  Uv'ver  terminates  indeed, 
but  it  is  far  better  to   let  the   unknown  sections  remain  C(^vercd  with  mvs- 
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tt*rv  llian  lo  NcviT  llu*  line  in  our  own  thinkinv;  an(I  then  .say  "  It  cannot 
ivacli  iM'vond  our  kno\vU'<lm'/'  A  nurr  fiat^incnt  nf  truth  i^ivcs  I  »ut  meagre 
rc})')rt.  A  M-vt-red  fatlj«»m's  icuijlli  ol  the  Atlantic  cable  will  tn'mhlc  with 
no  mosayo  from  afar.  It  is  a  silent  and  lifeless  ihini; ;  l>ut  connect  it  with 
the  livin.ij  ec«>noniv  of  the  iireat  w<jrld  and  it  will  speak  to  us.  Through 
storm  and  tempest,  unheedintr  all  their  fury,  it  brings  its  message.  It  will 
sing  and  sigh  ;  it  will  pray  and  praise  ;  it  will  bring  us  the  story  of  all  the 
children  a  storv  wliich  every  child  «>f  the  Inlinite  ought  to  hear,  and  ought 
to  be  willing  to  hear.  nav.  eager  to  hear.  A  detached  truth  fallen  even  from 
heaven  would  be  voiceless,  but  relate  it  to  the  economy  of  (iod's  purpo.scs 
and  immediatelv  it  becomes  vital  and  \oc.d.  It  l)ears  in  its  joyous  ur  its 
tremulous  tone  the  varving  f«>rtunes  of  every  >«)ul  that  (Jod  has  made,  and 
tells  the  storv  of  the  Divine  Spirit  working  in  and  for  all.  There  are  no 
alien  prt)vinces  in  (Iod's  kingdom.  There  are  no  alien  facts.  'There  are 
no  alien  fortunes  in  the  w ide  reachiiiv;  Commonwealth  of  Heaven,  and  if 
Keligion  shall  win  the  svmp.ithies  of  the  enlii,'hleneil  world,  its  supreme  and 
abiding  genius  mu>t  see  in  cverv  sine  ere  worshiper,  before  whatever  altar, 
an  eternal  chihl  of  (lod.  .\nil  if  the  \arious  and  multiplied  svstems  of 
'Theologv  IkhI  been  written  while  the  theologians  were  hooking  in  the  faces 
of  their  human  brothers,  manv  a  judgment  and  conclusion  would  have  been 
greativ  niodihed.  If  <»ne  hand  h:ul  written  while  the  other  clasped  a  hiuiian 
hand,  the  venlict  would  have  been  chaiii;ed.  Words  that  will  wither  like 
the  lightninvj's  stroke  will  dart  from  a  theologian's  pen  easilv  enough  while 
he  is  surrounded  bv  du>tv  noIumm's  whose  le.ives  will  give  no  crv  even  if 
thev  are  mutilated,  but  tliev  will  be  arrested  «m  a  man's  tongue  as  he  wallas 
amonvT  his  fellows  and  realizes  that  everv  word-thrust  is  followed  bv  l)lood. 
The  Word  made  tlesh.  (»r  the  Divine  Spirit  set  forth  in  human  form  and 
fashion,  gleaming  out  from  human  faces  and  palpitating  in  human  sympa- 
thies, becomes  very  tender  and  verv  considerate,  while  the  mere  theories  of 
men  lay  no  check  ujxm  those  severities  of  judgment  which  have  shattered 
this  human  world  anil  rent  it  asunder  in  the  name  of  Keligion. 

Hack  to  the  primal  unity  where  man  appears  as  a  child  of  God  before 
he  is  Christian  or  Jew,  Brahman  or  Hudilhi>t,  Mohammedan  or  Parsee,  Confu- 
cian, Taoist  or  aught  beside-  -back  to  this  must  we  go  if  we  will  be  K)val  to 
our  kind  an<l  loyal  to  that  imperishable  Religion  that  is  born  of  human  souls 
in  contact  with  the  Spirit.  Back  to  this,  and  thence  we  must  follow  the 
struggle  of  the  Infinite  Child  upward  along  his  perilous  ascent  through  the 
sometimes  weary  centuries,  the  ineffable  light  and  glory  that  await  him,  led 
by  the  patient  han<l  of  (iod. 

I  am  perfectly  well  aware  that  this  idea  of  religious  unity,  and  at  the 
base,  religicnis  identity,  must  light  its  way  through  the  great  fields  of  religious 
traditions  if  it  will  gain  recognition  -fields  preoccupied  and  bristling  with 
inveterate  hostility.  It  must  meet  the  warlike  array  of  " Special  Providences " 
and    "Divine    Kleclions"   and    "Sacred   Books"  and  "Revelations"  and 
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:!  :*  ri-'.  'rr.:  •  .-.  ■  :■  ".2-  '--  ;-  .  -  •  j-  r  -r'-'i.v.  Wh--  will  >.i\  tlial 
ai:;.  ri.a:i  cv-. '  «  n  ■;:':'.•.  -  --  \".  -.  _•:  :.  t  -  i'; .  *.  -:  rian  .1  i:  ••mI  pur- 
p  i-k:  f  I:  :>  :r.  .'•.  ::'  '.c.  A:.  .  ••  '  '  -  -.  -;■., :.i..-.  ■:  m\  :ni:n  -tii  >«»ul  >eek.- 
inij  f'/f  a:,-:  ■.  r.:':.^'...r.^  w.t'.  ::-  < »  :.  .li.  !,  -'•::!. '.i  -  ni.:>:  pau-c.  No  Tni>sile 
mu>!  i-r  ii-.'-ir^'v:.  W.  tLc  .ini:rr-»  ^-  :  :,:;■.-  :»!■.-'.  w.i.t  .n  that  mi>«>J  and 
fact  *ji  u  .r>:.:[i.  i  r  ar:  :r:ini  :*.i".  ^  :.;  'ili-.m^-  u:;:.  ti  :  >  ^- re  .iter  than  a  Kini*. 
Atui  ^*h:le  we  ua:t  :r.  :':;!-  ;.•.  .r.-:  -;'.-.:i.-_-  It*.  :;•«  r-.-.i  1  :'.\j  pr  /t««un'I  and  befil- 
tinir  u^,^l  wr:::!.  Heaven  :.2>  \  ;  ..- xir  :  :  .  the  ;».  {»!e  «»f  the  Orient,  and 
wh:-.;i  has  }.een  ;'"'-«er\»:'':  :  j-'":'  .^•..  •"  .  :!>;e-';n  p.c'-t  ilie  "Sacreti  B^xtks 
(»f  the  Ka-t.  ■  I  .e  lire.i;  I»ci:'.  - .  .  :  •  ::.?  r:  ;  li-Iru  Arcuna  c  >ncerning  the 
man\  funrj'' '.?  \v.  .r-r::,'>  :*' W-. ..'.■■.'.-:  !  ':.  t  :;.:\  anv  \v<ir>hiper  desires  to 
wor>hip  w.lh  i.i:V..  l«  that  f-.rn.  I  r«  n  i-  r  :.  -  !.;:!''i  -:«..;  iv.  r«»>.<e>>ed  of  that 
faith  lie  ^eel^;^  l*-  pr-.p/.ire  t'.'.  iv.ty  ;ii  lii.'.*  :-.r?n.  av.  \  Ik  '»!>lains  from  it  those 
lienetlcial  th;tii,'>  \\'ri:.ii  lie  'ie-::*. -.  li.-  Jijii  li.rv  are  reallv  triven  bv  me.'* 
(Hhaeava'l  <iita.  i':i.i\'.  \'\l.)  It  w.  t  ••■;:  i  i.i!.  re^'.ir  i  ilie  charitable  philos<i- 
phv  of  such  a  \v*r<l,  the  i.'--l:i:tie-  w  ■•;:i  never  l-e  resumed.  No  ruthless  hand 
shall  iu>tlv  «le>tr'»v  ati\  (■»rrii  ■»f  «leit\  wii.!..-  \et  it  arre>t>  the  reverent  mind 
and  heart  of  man.  I  iiere  1-  >>u'.\  <»ne  he.nv:  in  the  world  who  mav  lei»iti- 
niatelv  de.^lrov  an  i'loLan'!  th.il  iM-int:  i-  the  "ne  \v!io  ha>  worshiped  it.  He 
alone  can  tell  wiien  it  li/i.^  ii-.i.-e'l  ti>  l>e  "t  -t  !\ire.  Anl  a.•^."^urediy  the  Great 
S[>iril  who  work.-  tiirouu'li  ail  form-  an!  wh'<  niake>  all  thinvrs  his  ministers, 
can  make  the  ru<le.-«l  iiiMu'«'  a  in'.'liuin  tiir'iii'j'i  uhuli  he  will  approach  his 
chihl. 

1  here  i->  no  plea  nf  *' KeNcl.iti  mi  "  '.i  "  l*i"\  iilen*.  e  "  <»i  the  "Sacreti 
HoMk  "  that  niav  not  he  iiife!  pi>t<<l  m  p.iie-.!  .u-onl  with  this  vjrcater  plea 
of  tln'  ri'liu'ioii'  i:n;tv  >»f  nr.mkin'l.  N'«ilnnL'  i>  a  revelation  until  its  mean- 
ini:  i.>  (lisco\en<l.  (ii.'l-  levelati'.n-  aie  nunle  to  the  \Norhl  l)v  man's  dis- 
covery of  (fod.s,  ineanin-^  t-)  tin-  wori<l.  Revelation  hv  «liscoverv  is  the 
eternal  law.  Were  lh<-  Aiiniu'lilv  to  ■Ni)eak  au-hMv  to  the  worM  it  would  l>e 
no  rcvt'lalion  until  man  disiovirred  what  (iml  meant.  Not hinu^  that  God 
ha>  ever  flone  h.i->  been  a  revelation  till  m.iu  has  <li>covere«l  its  meaning; 
and  the  '*  .*^a(:red  liooks  "'  of  th(r  world.  in>tead  <»f  beinjs'  a  revelation  from 
(iod.  an-  the  records  of  a  levelation.  or  the  icprtrl  of  the  human  understand- 
itiU  of  what  (iod  has  «loni\  Not  a  tiuth  of  life  in  anv  or  all  the  holy  books 
wa^  e\ei  wiitten  nntd  il  h.id  been  expcrienee«l.  Somebody  has  lived  it 
before  atnbodv  evci  wp'tc  it.  It  wa>  and  is  tlie  uport  of  an  antecedent 
fait,  but  not  a  eompli'te  ie|>  ut  ;  for  what  woi.l.  thouurh  spoken  bv  an  angel, 
ever  (i»n\eved  the  entire  meaniiiL'  and  depth  and  lieii,dit  and  tenderness  of 
a  living  expeiieiue-'  N<>t  all  the  meannii,'  "1  anv  ereat  soul  life  has  ever 
Ix'eii  set  down  in  wools.  The  divine  "Word  '"  vv  a>  iTiade  tle^h  ;  it  was  not 
mad*'  a  book.  .\nd  .dl  the  lioK  books  of  the  worl  I  mu>t  fall  short  of  that 
ln»lie>t  experieiu'e  ol    the  soul  in  ci»inmuni(Ui   with    (iod.       Ihev    are  at   best 
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but  hints  nf  the  ll<»li(^st.  Max  MuIUm  sa\  s  that  what  lh«.'  wnrM  nccd.N  i>  **  a 
hooklcss  rclii^'ion."  It  is  precisflv  thi>  hndklf.NS  rcliv^ion  tliat  tlu-  worhl 
alivadv  has,  hut  <hn.'s  not  nali/r  it  a>  it  should.  I'hciv  is.  I  i{>|H'at.  an 
cxperic'iHx-  in  human  souls  thai  \w>  (h-i'|KM  than  the  |»r«»\inri-  of  anv  ho«)k,  - 
a  rclii,'ious  s«.-n>>('.  a  holv  n  >ta>v  that  no  l)ook  i  an  (.uatc  or  <lf>.d  ihc.  Tlie 
hnok  «h):'sn't  cioatc  the  ivliiiion  -tlu:  rcliLjion  creates  tlu-  hook.  And 
hence,  to  tlu-  altar  of  tliat  "  ho«)kle>s  relii^ion '*  all  >acred  hooks  should  be 
brouijht  as  so  nuin\  tokens  or  siijfns  of  a  >j»irit  and  a  life  \aster  and  cleeper 
and  more  la>tiniL:  than  anv  book  lan  ever  be.  We  should  have  relii^ion  left 
if  all  the  books  should  perish.  The  eternal  emphasis  must  be  placetl  upon 
that  livini.,'  spirit  that  lies  back  of  all  bible->,  back  of  all  in>titutions,  and  is 
the  eternal  realitv,  tore\t.r  discoverable  but  nevi-r  completelv  discovered. 
.Man  in  every  field  of  research  has  been  reieivinLj  revelations  thnniwjh  his 
discoveries,  and  if  his  life  and  his  industries  have  been  rendered  more  efti- 
cienl  by  his  achievements,  that  etticiencv  has  been  secured  bv  his  nearer 
approach  to,  and  his  lar^vr  use  of,  the  thouijhl  of  (iod  that  was  loni,'  con- 
cealed in  the  econonu  and  law  of  things.  Ihere  is  not  a  piece  of  mech- 
anism in  all  thi>  ("oluinbian  Imposition  that  does  not  owe  its  effectivenesN 
to  a  nearer  ap|>roach  to  the  idea  which  (iod  concealed  in  the  mechanical 
laws  of  the  univer.se.  The  revelation  came  throus^di  soinebodv's  discoverv 
•  )f  it,  and  the  >ame  law  hoMs  tjood  from  the  dust  beneath  our  feet  to  the  star- 
dust  (d  ail  the  heavens;  from  the  Iremblini,'  (»f  a  forest  leaf  to  the  tiemblinLj 
ecstasies  oi  the  immortal  soul. 

The  "Special  rrovideiu:es  "'  that  are  pk-aded  bv  those  who  are  unwillinij 
to  take  their  places  in  the  common  ranks  of  men  are  whollv  admi>sible  if  it 
be  meant  that  the  .spri  lallies  are  created  from  the  human  >ide.  A  florist 
uses  the  sunliudit  f(»r  hi.>  llowti.->;  the  ])hoto^rapher  use.s  it  t«)  jiiint  his  pict- 
ures; the  World  use.s  the  liudit  foi  a  thousand  purjDse.s.  but  the  lii^dit  i.s  one 
and  the  sj);cialtv  is  on  the  human  >ide.  The  "Divine  Klection"  is  on  the 
human  >ide,  and  to  dav  it  laru'clv  means  the  rij^lit  of  anv  man  to  elect  him- 
self to  the  hi'-fhest  oliices  in  the  kini(dom  of  (loil.  This  is  a  no!)le  doctrine 
of  election;  but  ti>  place  the  electini,^  mind  on  the  divine  side,  and  to  sav 
that  the  common  Father  elects  some  and  rejects  others,  forgets  some  and 
remember>  others  in  the  sense  of  finalitv,  is  to  proclaim  a  falherhoofl  little 
nee<led  on  this  earth.  l»ecause  I  am  a  ("hri.stian  and  mv  brother  is  a  Bud- 
dhist is  not  c«tnstrued  bv  me  as  a  proof  that  (iod  love>  me  better  than  he 
does  him.  I  am  not  willini:  to  be  so  victimi/etl  by  love.  He  is  no  more 
cursed  bv  such  ilivine  fori;etfulnes>  than  I  am  bv  such  capricious  remem- 
brance. Let  the  specialties  be  human  and  let  love  be  tme,  and  our  faith 
remains  in  the  eternal  benif^nitv. 

.\n«l  the  great  religious  teachers  and  founders  of  the  world    -have  they 

not  sec  ured  their  immortal  places  in  the  h)Ve  and  veneration  of  mankind  bv 

teaching  the  pjople  how  to  find  and  use  this  large   beneficence  of  heaven? 

Thev  have  not  created  :  they  have  tii>covered  what  existed  before.     Some 
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l)av«-  rfwaliMl  more,  others  U'ss.  ImiI  all  have  rovcalcfl  some  tnith  of  God  by 
Iiclpinc  tlie  world  to  sec.  Thrv  ha\t'  askcl  ii«»lhing  for  themselves  as  fin.il- 
itio.  Thev  have  livr^l  an<l  taught  ami  ^utfi'rc«l  ami  died  ami  risen  aji^aiii, 
that  thev  inivjht  hrinj^  u>  to  lhem>elve>  ?  No;  hut  that  they  miphl  hrinj^  us 
to  (iod.  *'(Iod-(*onscioMsne>s,"  t(»  horpAv  a  nohle  word  from  Calcutta,  has 
been  (he  v^oal  of  them  all.  It  is  still  before  all  nations.  There  in  the  dis- 
tame  is  it  so  j^^reat  ?  i>  the  mountain  of  the  I.«)rd.  rising  before  us  iiiltj 
the  .serene  and  cloudless  heaven.  Let  all  the  kingdoms  and  nations  and 
religions  of  the  world  vie  with  each  other  in  the  rapidity  of  the  divine 
ascent.  Let  them  cast  off  the  bunlens,  and  break  the  chains  which  retard 
their  progress.  ( )ur  fell«»w>hip  will  be  clo.scr  as  we  approach  the  radiant 
summits,  and  there  on  the  heijsdits  we  shall  be  one  in  l«)ve  and  (me  in  life, 
for  God.  the  Infinite  Life  is  there,  "of  whom,  and  through  whcmi  and  to 
whom  are  all  things,  and  to  whom  be  the  glorv  forever." 


SPIRITUAL    FORCKS    IN    HUMAN    PROCiRKSS. 
liv  Rkv.  KI)\vaki)  Kvkkkit  IIai.k,  D.I). 

All  that  the  world  o\vc>  to  America  it  t)^'^^  to  the  >piritual  forces  which 
have  been  at  wt)rk  in  the  United  Stales  in  the  hi>t  lOO  vears. 

I  do  not  think  you  will  expect  nie,  in  the  brief  time  at  mv  disposal,  to 
state  exhaustively  what  these  spiritual  f()^ce^  are.  I  had  rather  allude  in 
more  detail  to  one  alone  and  let  the  others  siH.'ak  for  themselves  at  the  lips 
of  other  speakers  here.  I  tlo  not  believe  that  .\mericans  of  to-dav  suflicientlv 
appreciate  the  strenijth  which  was  tfiven  in  this  counlrv  when  everv  man  in 
it  went  about  his  own  business  an«l  was  told  that  he  must  "paddle  his  own 
canoe,"  that  he  must  "'plav  the  yamt;  alone,"  that  he  must  Ljel  the  best,  and 
that  he  must  not  lru>t  to  anvbudv  about  him  lo  work  out  lhe.se  miracles  and 
mysteries.  And  the  statement  of  these  duties,  the.sc  necessities  t«»  each  man 
and  to  everv  man  in  the  I)eclaratiou  ol  Iinlfj)i-n(lence,  gave  an  amount  of 
power  to  the  L'niteil  .Stato  of  .Vmcrica  which  the  Tnited  States  of  America 
does  not  enough  realize  to-day.  It  i.s  power  given  to  .\merica  that  the 
Kuropean  writers  never  could  c<»nceive  of,  and,  with  one  or  two  excep- 
tions, do  not   c«»nceive  (kf  to  llii.s  hour. 

When  vou  send  a  man  off  into  the  desert  and  tell  him  he  is  to  build 
his  own  cottage  an<l  break  up  his  t»wn  f.irm,  make  his  own  road,  and  that 
he  is  not  to  depend  f«M'  these  thing.s  on  anv  priest  or  bishop  or  on  anv 
prefect  or  mavor  or  council,  that  he  is  not  t«»  write  home  to  anv  central 
board  for  an  onler  for  proceeding,  but  that  he  is  to  work  out  hi>  own 
salvation  and  that  he  himself,  bv  the  great  law  of  promotion,  is  to  ascend 
to  the  summit  to  add  incalculablv  to  vour  national  power,  it  is  a  thing 
which  the  earlier  travelers  in  this  country  never  could  umlerstand. 

The  man  who  s|)eaks  the  word  which  some  miner  in  his  humble  cabin 
read  last  night  when  he  took  down  from  his  l)r)okshelf  Kmerson's  Kssays ; 
the  man  who  wrote  the  p  )em  which  some  p.)(»r  artist  read  in  Paris  last 
night,  to  his  comfort:  the  man  whose  works  were  read  last  Sunday  as  the 
Scriptures  are  read  in  some  rude  log-house  in  the  mountain,  is  Ralph  Waldo 
Kmerson  he  of  the  country  which  is  said  to  knr)W  nothing  of  ideals.  His 
philosophy  was  not  (ierman  in  its  origin.  I  le  did  not  studv  the  Knglish 
masters  in  stvle.  lie  is  not  troubled  by  the  traditions  of  the  classics  of  the 
Greeks  and  the  Romans.  <  >ur  friends  in  Oxford,  as  thev  |)ut  back  the  IMato 
which  they  have  been  reatlin_;  for  a  little  refreshment  in  their  idealism,  re.sort 
to  the  Yankee  Plato  of  this  clime,  Ralph  Waldo  Kmerson. 

The  lessons  which  .\merica  has  learned,  if  she  will  onlv  learn  them  well 
and  remember  them,  are  lessons   which   may   well   carrv   her  through   this 
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•"■r.'-T      ;•.:■.'.    w;..-:!.  i-i   *-*.f-.ro    us.     Wc  have  I>uilt  up  all  (»ur  strenf;tli, 
."   -. .  ■ --         *  •    :r.u5rj'r.   •!  ititi:*  an*!  tho^c  ideas  for  the  twentieth 

•  i  i  :-  v\  .-■  ■  V  n'.'.ii  i:  .w,  hv  r\».r  \\a>  U^forc.  .iii<l  man  knnw.s  that, 
.-.:.:    k:.  ^y  :' ..*   '-c- .i:.*c  n.cn  an-   tinlV  ihiMron.  thi-v  are  nearer  to  each 

•  ;:  f-  :-.Aii  •  .i\  i  .c  were  '-ri'Tc.  Ami  »»  i>  life  t»n  a  liii;her  plane  than  it 
•A.-.>.  Mi!i  ;.vl  :r.  :..i^'";ii-:  j!!::i;':e>  ii'i.ause  ihey  are  children  of  God,  living 
t  r  \':.v  :  '.T.tr-.i  r>  .I'i ;  >.>:cr>  in  \hv  Horld.  a  life  with  C«<kI  for  man  in 
IIr.i\L:j.  A:  :':.v  cii-i  •  •'  tilt:  niiieietrntli  centurv  \vc  can  state  all  our  creeds 
•>  :  r-.trv  .i>  !:;:>.  It  :^  :\\v  >t.Ucmeni  "f  the  rM|»e's  encyclical,  as  he  writes 
M-.'  :'::v:  ■  i  '..:>  y.-  ':  .v  '.\::\"^.     It  i"  ihr  ^laionienion  wliich  is  based  the  action 

•  •t  >'  niv  p-  ■  r-  ■  '1. ■.'-■..!  r.  \\ '  •  >  >•■■  .itr;iiil  i»f  images  that  he  won't  usse  words 
:i5  !•>  pr.iw  :-. 

I  ■ie\*:!i  'ill  :  n\M\  in  Ile.ixcn-  that  i>  the  religion  on  which  the 
ic);t  "t  t!:i  f.vvn'..i:'.  .cntvirN  :>  t..  W  ti»rnuMl.  Ihe  twentieth  ccntur\\  for 
:n>tanii-,  :»  ^r  ■  lu  :  •  c>tjr''.-''h  ptMce  amMmr  all  the  natitms  of  the  world. 
Ii;-»",t.iii  fi  •.;;i.->i  :» jp.|r»r.\rv  .irl'iii.itii'n  bnanls.  such  as  we  have  now  occa- 
>.-»i:.»I!\.  \\r  ..'L  ij  'inc  i'-  'i.i\c  a  pcrnjanL-nl  trii>unal,  always  in  session,  to 
iii-'/ii>^  .in!  >i:!!«.  liu-  v:r:e\aii-t.^ -if  the  nati<>n>  nf  the  wt)rld.  The  estab- 
ii^hnien;  -.t  :!'..^  pcrni.infist  Trii'iin.i!  is  <«nc  «»f  the  illustrations  of  life  with 
i'f\  t..i   ni.n.  T.  ,1  ;'!<.sti;t    lU-axrn.     K'hiiati«>n   is  to  l>e  universal.     That 

•  i'-ts  n-  "v  nu-  in  r!\  u  r\cr\  \"-\  an-i  c:il  in  i!u-  L'nitcil  States  is  to  l>e  taught 
h'  u  ;>■  ir.j'i  \.  -A  ]\i-\'.\  .\]\i\  i;..\\  ;■■  \\y\w-  mtv  Itatlly.  We  are  not  goin^?  to 
I'c  -..ir^iic-.i  \\;;ii  an\  m;.. !i  I'.iinv:  J-^  iliat.  It  means  that  every  man  and 
wiiinan  in  rju-  I  niti-.i  MaU>  .-l;a!!  I'c  al-it  !••  >lU(iy  wisely  and  well  all  the 
W'-ik^  •■t  li.'.j.  an-!  >!ia"ii  \\"ik  >;«!i  i-v  >i.!f  with  those  who  go  the  farthest 
ancl  >tii'l\  ilic  >'kc|it>.r.  rn:\ei>ai  cihRaiinn  will  he  best  f(»r  everyone — that 
i>  what  i>  i.<«niini:.      lliat  i>  l;tf  with  (io.l  fi»r  man  in  Heaven. 

And  ilic  twtniieJli  reniniv  i>  u:<iiny  t«»»ari-  foi  ever  vbody's  health  ;  j^iin^^ 
to  >ee  that  the  c«.n«liiiMi,<  ,,i  hi-aith  are  >ucli  that  the  chihl  l)orn  in  the  midst 
of  the  in<»t  iTi-wtleil  paM>  ••(  the  niM>t  v'r<«wile«l  cities  has  the  same  exquisite 
tielicavv  ■»(  v. are  as  the  l«al'e  iM.rn  ti>  ^i»me  President  of  the  United  States  in 
the  Wiiite  II.>u>e.  We  shall  take  that  care  of  the  health  of  every  man,  as 
our  Keliuion  i>  fi»iinded  on  life  with  (lod  for  man  in  heaven. 

A.s  for  social  rights,  the  statement  is  very  simple.  It  has  been  made 
alrea«ly.  I  he  twentieth  century  will  tjivc  to  every  man  according  to  his 
neces>ities.  It  will  receive  from  everv  man  according  to  his  opportunity. 
And  that  will  come  from  the  relicitms  life  of  that  century,  a  life  with  (iod  for 
man  in  heaven.  .\>  for  puritv,  the  twentieth  century  wdl  keep  the  body  pure 
—  men  as  chaste  as  women.  Nohodv  drunk,  nobodv  stifled  by  this  or  that 
poi>()n,  ifivtn  with  thi.s  or  that  pretense,  with  everybo<ly  free  to  be  the  engine 
of  the  almighty  ^oul. 

All  this  is  U)  say  that  the  twentieth  century  is  to  build  up  its  civilization 
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ORTll()I)(;X   OR   IIIsrORlCAL  JUDAISM. 
IIv   Rkv.  Dk.  II.  Pi-kiikA  Mr.Ni)K>. 

(  )iir  lii>t<)rv  may  l)C  divided  iiitu  tlirci- eras,  -1st,  tin-  Biblical  era ;  2d, 
lilt*  era  fmni  the  close  (^1  tiie  Pnhle  record  to  the  j)re.-»ent  da\  ,  .^d,  the 
Future. 

The  \h>{  \>  the  eia  of  the  ami^»uuce1iuMU  of  tho.se  ideal>  which  are 
essential  for  mankind's  happiness  and  progress.  '1  he  IWhle  contains  fm  us 
and  for  hunianitv  all  ideals  worths  ol  human  ctfort  to  attain.  I  make  no 
exception. 

'I'he  attitude  of  J  listorical  Judaism  is  to  hold  uj)  these  ivleals  for  man- 
kind's inspiration  and  for  all  men  to  pattern  lile  accoidinulv. 

The  first  divine  niessaij^e  to  Abraham  contains  the  ideal  of  rifihteous 
Altruism.  -**l>e  a  source  of  Messint,'."'  And  in  the  messai^e  announcinij  the 
Covenant  is  the  ideal  ol  iii,dileous  cuo  i-m.  **\\.dk  before  me  and  be  j)er- 
feit."  *' kecoi^ni/e  me.  ( iod.  be  a  bh>>iML:  In  lh\  lellou  man.  be  pel  feet  thv- 
sell  I"     Coidd  lelikjion  e\er  be  mon-  >!!  ikiii^U  summed  up  ? 

'I'he  life  of  Abraham.  a>  we  have  it  n-r.-rded,  is  a  h>i,d«.al  lesj.onse, 
despite  anv  iiumau  faihiiL,'.  Thus  lie  refused  bo.it\  he  had  laptuied.  ll  was 
an  ideal  of  waUaie  not  vet  leali/cd,  thai  to  llie  \  ii  tor  llie  '«poils  do  ;/r// 
necessarilv  beloiij^f.  Ihildless  and  old,  lu-  beru-xed  (iod's  j)romise  that  his 
descendants  should  be  numeious  as  lln-  stars.  It  wa.-  an  ideal  faith  I 
'Ihat  also.  an<l  more,  was  his  readine»  to  >.Kriti<  e  l.-aac.  a  sacritice  <»rdered 
to  make  more  public  his  <  iod's  (■.indfuinatioii  •>!  ("anaanite  child-sacritice. 
It  revealed  an  ideal  ( iod.  who  wouM  ii"!  allow  ReliLnon  to  cloak  outiai^^e 
upon  holv  sentiments  <»t  humanils. 

To   Moses   next  were   hii,di    uleais  imparU-d  loi  mankind  to  aim  at.     On 

* 

the  verv  thresh«»ld  ot  his  mission  llu:  ideal  o(  "ihe  fatherhood  of  (Itid""  was 
announced, — "Isiael  is  mv  son,  m\  litst  born."  implvinvj  that  other  nations 
are  also  his  children.  Then  at  Sinai  were  yiNcn  him  tho.«Ne  ten  ideals  of 
human  conduit,  which,  called  llu-  '"Ten  ( "oiumandinenls."  receive  the  allei(- 
iancc  of  the  uMcal  nations  oj  to-dav.  Maumlicent  ideals  I  N'es.  but  not  as 
ma^nilicent  as  the  three  ideals  ot  (iod  re\eale<l  to  him,  1st,  (iod  is  Mercvl 
2d,   (lod  i>  I.ovel       ><l.   (iod  i.>  lloliiuss! 

**  I  he  hold  thy  (iod  loveth  the*-."  The  erliocs  uf  !hi.->  are  the  com- 
mands to  the  JIebrew>and  lothew(uld.  '*  Ihoii  sh.dt  love  the  I  .oid  thv  ( iod, 
with  all  thy  heart,  with  all  thv  soul,  and  with  all  thv  mi^dit."  **  Ihou  shalt 
love  thy  neijLjhbor  as  thysell."  "Thou  shalt  not  hate  thv  brother  in  thv 
heart;  ve  shall  love  the  stranger." 
Copyrij,'ht,  1893,  *^y  J*  ^1*  ^'' 
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God  is  Holiness  I     "Be   holy!  for  I  am  holy;"  "it  is  God  calling  to 
man  to  participate  in  His  Divine  nature." 

To  the  essayist  on  Moses  l)eh)nss  the  .setting  forth  of  other  ideals  asso- 
ciated with  him.  The  historian  may  dwell  upon  his  "  Proclaim  freedom 
throughout  the  land  to  its  inhabitants."  It  is  written  on  that  l.il)t.'rtv 
iJell,  which  announced  "Free  America  I"  ihe  jioHtician  may  ponder  upon 
lii.>  land-tenure  system,  his  declaration  that  the  pour  have  rights;  his  limita- 
tion of  priestly  wealth  ;  his  separation  of  church  and  state.  The  preacher 
may  dilate  upon  that  Mosaic  ideal,  .s<»  bright  with  hope  and  faith,  wings 
of  the  human  soul  as  it  tlies  fnrth  to  find  (Jod, — that  (iod  is  the  (iod  of  the 
s/>tn/s  oi  all  flesh  I  It  is  a  flashdight  of  Immortality  upon  the  stt>rm-tossed 
waters  of  human  life.  The  physician  may  elaborate  his  dietary  and  health 
laws,  designed  to  prolong  life  and  render  man  more  able  to  do  his  full  duty 
to  society, 

The  moralist  may  point  to  the  ideal  of  personal  responsibility — not 
even  a  Moses  can  offer  himself  to  die  to  save  sinners  I  The  exponent  of 
Natural  Law  in  the  spiritual  world  is.  anticipated  by  his  "Not  by  bread 
alone  does  man  live,  but  by  obedience  to  Divine  Law."  The  lecturer  on 
ethics  may  enlarge  upon  moral  impulses,  tlieir  correlation,  free-will  and  such 
like  ideas;  it  is  Moses  who  teaches  the  <[uickening  caiise  of  all  is  GjkI's  rev- 
elation -"our  vvisdum  an<i  our  uiulcrstanding,"  and  who  >cts  before  us 
"Life  and  death.  blcs>in^  and  blighting,"  to  c  iiouse  cither,  though  he  advises 
**clio(K^e  the  life."  Tenderness  to  l)rute  creation,  equalitv  of  alien.N,  kindness 
to  .servants,  justice  to  the  emjiloycd  I  What  code  of  ethics  lias  brighter  gem.> 
of  ideals  than  those  which  make  iii<»iiou>  the  Law  oi  Mo>cs? 

As  for  our  other  j)rophct.>,  we  can  oniv  glance  at  their  ideals  rif  purity 
in  Social  life,  ni  business  lilc,  in  per>oiKil  life,  in  j^olitical  life,  and  in  relig- 
ious life.  We  need  no  IJryce  to  tell  us  how  juuch.  or  how  little,  thev  obtain 
in  our  commonwealth  to-dav. 

So,  als(j,  if  we  only  mention  the  iiieal  relation  which  llicy  hold  up  for 
ruler  and  people,  that  llie  lormer  "should  l)e  servant  to  tiie  latter,"  it  is  only 
in  view  of  its  irementlous  results  in  history. 

Lor  these  very  words  licen.sed  the  Lnglish  rcvojulion.  From  that  very 
cha{)ter  of  ihi:  llible  the  crv,  "To  vour  tents.  (>  Israel,"  was  taken  by  the 
Puritans  who  fought  willi  the  llible  in  one  hand.  Child  (>f  that  Lnglish 
revolt,  which  >oon  con.suniinated  Fnudish  liberty.  America  was  born,  her- 
self the  parent  of  the  I'Vench  Kevoluiioii,  wliieli  has  made  so  many  kings 
the  seryanls  of  their  peoples.  Fn^ll.■^h  I  .iberl  v  !  .Vmerua's  birth  I  French 
Re\«'liition  I  Three  tremendous  !e>ults  tiulvl  Let  us.  howevei.  set  even 
these  aside,  irreat  as  thev  are.  and  iiiaik  tlio^e  three  grand  ideals  which  «>Hr 
j>roj)liets'were  the  tirst  to  {ueacli. 

1st.   rniNei>al    Peav  e,    oi    >etileniriit    of     N.itioiial     di>jMiles    by    arbi- 
tration. 

When  .Micah  an«l   Isaiah  announced  this  ideal  of   I'niversal   Peace,  it 
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was  the  age  of  war,  of  despotism.  Tliey  may  have  been  regarded  as  luna- 
tics. Now  all  true  men  desire  it,  all  good  men  pray  for  it.  And  bright 
among  the  jewels  of  Chicago's  coronet  this  year,  is  her  recent  Universal 
Peace  Convention. 

2tl.  Universal  lirollu-rhood.  If  Israel  is  Ciod's  lir.st-born,  and  other 
nations  arc  therefore  liischiMren.  Malachi'>  "  Have  we  not  all  one  Father,'* 
does  not  surjjrise  us.  The  rdeal  is  recogni/e<l  to-dav.  It  is  praved  for  by 
the  Catholics,  bv  Protectants,  by  Hebrews,  by  all  men. 

Vl.  Universal  Ilajijiiness.  This  is  the  greatest.  For  the  ideal  of 
I'niversal  IIapi)ines>  includes  both  I  iiiversal  Peace  and  Univer.sal  Hrother- 
hood.  It  adds  being  at  peace  with  (iod.  for  without  that,  happiness  is 
impossible.  Hence  the  prophet's  l)right  ideal  that  one  dav  ".Ml  .shall  know 
the  I.oril.  from  the  greatest  to  the  least,"  "  Karth  shall  be  lull  of  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  Lord  as  the  waters  cover  the  .sea,"  and  ".Ml  nations  .shall  come 
and  bow  down  before  Ciod  and  honoi  his  name."' 

Add  to  these  prophet  ideal.s,  lho.se  of  t>ur  Kititbim.  The  "Seek  wis- 
dom" of  .Solomon,  of  which  the  "  Know  ihv.seH  "  of  Socrate.s  i.s  but  a  partial 
echo;  Job's  "Let  not  the  tinile  creature  atlemj)l  to  fathom  the  intinite  Cre- 
ator;*' David's  reaching^  after  (iod  I  And  then  let  it  be  clearly  understood 
that  the.se  and  all  idcaU  of  the  liible  era.  are  but  a  prehule,  an  overture. 
How  grand,  then,  nmst  be  the  music  of  the  next  era  which  now  claims  our 
attention  : 

The  era  from  Pible  days  to  the.se. 

This  is  the  era  of  the  formation  of  religious  and  i»hilosophic  systems 
throughout  the  Orient  and  the  cla.ssic  world. 

What  grand  harmonics,  but  what  crashing  discords,  sound  through  these 
ages  I  .Melting  and  swelling  in  mighty  <liapa><^n  they  come  to  us  to-dav  as 
the  music  which  once  swayed  men's  soul.s,  now  lifting  them  with  holv  emcj- 
tion,  now  mocking,  now  soothing,  now  exciting.  I''or  tlx^se  reliLjions.  tho.se 
philosophies  were  mivrhly  i)lectra  in  their  da\  to  wake  the  human  heart- 
strings I 

Above  them  all  rang  the  voice  of  hisloiiial  Judai.srn,  clear  and  la.sting, 
while  other  >ounds  blended  or  were  lost.  Sometimes  the  \oice  was  in  har- 
monv  ;  most  often  it  was  discordant,  a.s  it  c  l.ished  with  the  dominant  note  of 
the  <lay.  For  it  .sometimo  met  sweet  and  elevating  strains  of  moralits,  of 
Ij^autv,  but  moie  often  it  nut  tlu  deba.sing  .sounds  of  immoralitv  an<l   error. 

Thus  if  Kuenen  .speaks  of  "the  altinit\  of  Judai.srn  and  /oroastrianism 
in  Persia,  a.s  the  aftinitv  of  a  common  atmo.sphere  of  lofty  truth,  of  a  simul- 
taneous svm{)athv  in  their  view  of  earthly  and  heavenlv  thing.s  ;  "  if  .Max 
Midler  declares  /oroastriani>m  originallv  was  monotheistic,  so  far  Historic 
Judaism  could  harmoni/e.  P>ut  it  would  rai.se  a  voice  of  protest  when  /or- 
oa.strianism  became  a  dualism  of  ihinn.^i,  light  or  good,  and  AhrinuiNs 
darkness  or  evil.  Ileneeihe  antiupaloi\  piotest  proclaimed  bv  Isaiah  in 
(jod's  very  messatie  to  (.Nrus.  King  of  P«-rsia,    "  /  am  the  I.ord   and  there  is 
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none  olst'."  *' /  form  the  Vi}i\\\  and  eieatc  darkness."  "/make  {Xfacc  and 
crcaio  evil."  **  /  am  tlie  Lord  anti  there  is  none  else,"  that  is,  *•  /  do  thcM: 
thiniis.  nt»t  Drmu.U  <n  Afuimanr 

Inlercstinjs'  as  woiiKI  l)e  a  consideration  of  the  mutual  dcht  between 
Jutlaism  and  Zoroaslriani>m,  with  the  l>orrowed  antfelology  anddemonoioi^y 
of  the  former  c.)mpare<l  with  the  "*ahmi  vat  ahmi  Mazdan  nama'^of  the 
latter  manife^tly  horroweil  fiom  the  "I  am  that  I  am"  of  the  former,  we 
cannot  |iau>c  here  for  it. 

Similarly.  IIi>t«>rical  Jud.ii>m  would  harmoni/e  with  Confucius' insisl- 
ance  of  belief  in  a  Sui)ieme  Ueiriv,',  hiial  iliilv,  his  famous  "What  you  «io 
not  like  when  done  to  y«»ii,  do  not  unit»  other-s."  and  with  the  Buddhistic 
teaching's  of  universal  |).Mce.  IJut  ai,Min>l  what  is  contrary  to  Bible  ideal, 
it  wouhl  protest,  and  from  it.  it  woiihl   holil  sei)arate. 

In  521  l>.(.'..  Zoroa^triani>m  was  re\i\ed.  Confucius  was  then 
acluallv  liviiii,'.  (iaulama  IJuldha  died  in  54.V  1^  the  closeness  of  the 
dates  mere  ehanee  .•'  The  jews  had  Ioiilj  heen  in  Ilahvlon.  As  Uesenius  and 
Mt)vers  observe,  there  N\as  tratlie  of  merchants  between  China  ami  India  via 
Bai)vlonia  with  I'ii  eiiici.i ;  and  not  unworthy  of  mark  is  Krnest  Kenan's 
ol)servati«)n.  that  n.il.\lon  ha.l  loiitj  ln-en  a  foms  of  Buddhism  and  that 
/>.'//;/«/.*/^  wa-N  a  ( 'haldean  s.im*.  II  fiiluir  n'M-iuili  should  ever  reveal  an 
iiifUu'iue  of  Jewish  tliDas^lU  t»n  ilu'.^e  llnvi-  i^'icil  <  )rieiital  faiths,  all  originally 
holding  beautiful  th)Uyhls.  howewr  later  aL»r^  have  <»bsi'ured  them,  would 
it  not  be  j»arlial  fiiitiliiieiil  of  tiic  prnpherw  so  far  a>  concerns  the  Orient  — 
"that  Israel  shall  blosMJin  and  bu<l.aiul  fill  tin-  fa<  e  ot  the  earth  with  fruit?" 

In  theWi'sl  a>  in  the  I-!  l^t.  I  lislorii  ai  ludiism  w.is  in  harmony  with 
anv  i<Lals  <>f  ilassic  i>lul(»'i()!iv  which  echnj>  1  tlii;>;.-  *i|  the  Bible.  It  pro- 
tested where  thev  failed  lo  do  >■•.  and  l>i-i:iu.n:  il  laiie  I  most  idlen.  Histori- 
cal ju<laisin  uMi.mu-d  stp.ii.il*-. 

Thus,  a•^  1  >r.  I  )i  iimimMi  I  rriiniK^.  Soit.itcN  \\.i>"In  a  certain  sense 
monutlieistic.  iiiid  in  distiiution  tioin  liu-  otiii-i  uoK.  inenlions  Him  who 
onler>  and  h  )iil>  liiLr<'tli' 1  tin-  riitirc  Ko-in  >>-•.""  "*  in  uhoinareall  tliin(*s 
beautiful  <ind  irnod."  "wlio  liom  the  b; '.^innniv!  ni;dve>  men."  Historical 
judai'Nni  K.  omiiuiid'«. 

Ayaiii.  I'iat",  lii>>  »b^»  iplr.  tauijhi  tli.ii  <i'"d  w  .i'-  i^mimI,  oi  that  the  planets 
iiiM-  lioin  till-  K-.i^oii  .iiid  uiidei.-t.ind!n<j  '•[  (i*id.  llirtoiicai  ludaisni  is  in 
aiioid  Willi  il>  idi.d  **(i<i,l  1-  "^■.i(,<l.'"  N.,  ,.ft  ii|)e.it<.-d.  and  its  thought 
liMniud  in  till-  .ilino>(  idi-iiii>'al  w-rd-  "<i,i<>d  .iiv  (he  luminaries  which 
oui  <ii>d  ( :«.-.iti-ii,  Ik  foiiiu'd  Hkiii  with  kn<  >\\  l(<lu:e.  understanding  and 
^kiil."  Hill  u!ii-n  I'i.iio  roii'l'.  Mni^  >iudu.-  i-\i(-|it  a<^  nu-ntal  trainiiii!  and 
dr'^iii'>  HI'  ])..Kni.il  I. -villi-;  uli-ii  Ip-  r\iii  liil'iiki.-  .//i'A/«  for  inventing 
inachnK--^  na  ni.itlu'iiialii  .il  j>:  in-  ij-li  -.  di-rlaiiirj  it  ^^a-^  woiihv  only  of 
I  ai  iMiiiri  ^-  and  \\  Ihi  Iw  i  iL:li'.  .  ihm  win  11  in.--  iiia-  ii  i  ^-  n  1  .itr-.  -a\  ^  lo  itUnuott^ 
"  Il  alnll>^•  -  nil-  i-i  -i-i-  ii-iw  ali.u-i  •.■•a  an-  li--l  ilu  ti'iimiai  li«ai|  aciU>e  voii 
nl    ret  iiiimitiidinL,'    iiih'-.-    -ladi*-.-'        iln'    u-iU-.-   .iiidv   in  tjiiestion  l>ein^ 
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astrouomy  —  Historical  Judaism  is  opposed  and  protests.  For  it  holds  that 
every  BezaUel  and  Ahoiiab  is  tilled  with  the  spirit  of  God.  It  bids  us  study 
astronomy  to  learn  of  God  thereby.  **  Lift  up  your  eyes  on  high  and  see  who 
hath  created  these  things,  who  bringeih  out  their  host  bv  number.  He 
calleth  them  all  by  name,  by  the  greatness  of  his  might,  for  he  is  strong  in 
power,  not  one  faileth;"  even  as  later  sages  practically  teach  the  dignitv 
of  labor  by  themselves  engaging  in  it.  And  when  Mscaulay  remarks,  **  From 
the  testimony  of  friends  as  well  as  of  fues.  from  the  confessions  of  Epictetus 
and  Seneca  as  well  as  from  the  sneers  of  Lucian  and  the  invectives  of 
Juvenal,  it  is  plain  that  these  teachers  of  virtue  had  all  the  vices  of  their 
neighbors  with  the  additional  one  of  hypcHrrisy,"  it  is  easv  to  understand 
the  relation  of  Historical  Judaism  to  these,  with  its  ideal  "  Be  perfect.*' 

Similarly  the  sophi>t  school  declared  '*  There  is  no  truth,  no  virtue,  no 
justice,  no  blasphemy,  for  there  are  no  gc»d> :  right  and  wn.mg  are  conven- 
tional terras ;  *'  the  sceptic  schov^l  proclaimed  "  We  have  no  criterion  of 
action,  or  judgment,  we  cannot  know  the  truth  of  anything,  we  assert  noth- 
ing, not  even  that  we  assert  nothing  ;  if  religi<.»n  is  l»elicf  we  have  none;  " 
the  Epicurean  schi-x^l  taught  pleasure's  pursuit.  Hut  Historical  Judaism 
solemnlv  protested.  What  are  those  teachings  of  our  Pirke  Avoth  but  pro- 
tests, formally  formulated  by  our  relii^iious  heads  ?  Said  they,  "The  Torah 
i>  the  criterion  ot  conduol.  Wv^rship  in>tead  of  doublini;.  Do  philan 
ihn'pic  acts  in<ltM.l  oi  M^okini;  on;v  pleasure.  -  Societvs  >Afeguards  arc 
Law,  W<ir>hip  and  rhilanthrvpx."'  S^^  prcaclied  Sim«»n  llatzadik.  "Love 
l.ilM»r."  preached  Shemang:a  l«.»  the  \.»lary  of  Epicuiean  ea>e.  "Procure 
thvself  an  inMruclor,"*  was  Gamahcl's  adv:ce  to  an\  nne  in  doubt.  "The 
practical  application.  nt»l  the  lhe«»r\  is  the  e>senlial.  "  wa>  the  crv  of  Simon, 
l<i  I'laloni^t  or  Pyrrhic.  ".IVed  tir^l,  then  Creed."  Ves,  added  Abtalion 
"  I>rcd  first,  then  Creed.  ne\er  Cirectl."  **  He  n>l  like  servants  who  serve 
tlif'ir  fnnster  for  price,  l>e  like  servani>  wh  »  serve  wiilioul  ihouvrht  of  price 
>if»'l  I'f  the  fear  of  (j'xi  l>e  upon  you."  **  Separation  and  pr«»tesl  "  was  thus 
fh#'  'rv  against  these  thoughl-vajjarics. 

I'niliant  instance  of  the  policy  of  separation  and  pr. .te>l  \va>  the  glori- 
ous Mji«<alM'an  effort  to  combat  Hellenist  phiiosophv. 

II  ImiI  Iot  Charles  Martel  and  Poictiers.  Europ.*  uoiiid  lone  have  been 
^lol»n»nfn«dan,  llii*n  but  for  Judas  Maccal>eu>  and  l>eth"r. ^n  or  Emmaus, 
lii'l-nin  woiil*!  have  been  stranijled.  Hut  n<»  Ju.iai>ni.  no  C'hristianity  ! 
I  do    •  ilh<i  lailh  out  of  the  world  and  what  would  our  civilization  l»c.^ 

'  h«j.  ii.itiMv  was  born,  -originallv  and  a>  de>ii;ned  and  declared  by  it> 
lowndi  I,  liol  lo  J  hangr  or  alter  one  little  kA  the  law  of  M< •>«.•>. 

1 1  tin  Nii/artan  teacher  claimed,  tacitly  or  not,  the  title.  "  N.«n  of  God  '" 
\u  .xu\  hi  h.^<  .save  that  which  Moses  meant  when  he  said  :  **  Ve  are  child- 
Ji  «»  1*1  ><»ui  <ioi|  ■  (|>fut,)  can  we  wonder  that  there  \\a>  .»  Ilel'rew  pn»- 
I.  ,1  ' 

1'h.-<iiiIv  iIm'  Cii'.^(<Mit  of  I.sl.im  rose.   From  Hai;dad  toGrana.la  Hebrews 
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prepared  protests  which  their  Christian  students  carried  to  ferment  in  their 
distant  lionies. 

For  through  the  Arabs  and  Jews  the  oM  chissics  were  revived  and  cx|>cr 
imental  science  was  fostered.  The  misuse  of  tlie  former  made  the  methods 
of  the  Academicians  the  methods  of  Scliolastic  Fiithers.  But  it  made  Aris- 
totelian philosfjphy  dominant.  Experiment  widened  men's  views.  The  sen- 
timent of  protest  was  iml)il)ed ;  sentiment  against  scholastic  argument,  against 
bridling  research  for  practical  ends ;  against  the  supposition  "that  syllogistic 
reasoning  could  never  conduct  men  to  the  discovery  of  any  new  principle," 
or  that  such  discoveries  could  be  made  except  by  induction,  as  Aristotle  held; 
against  official  denial  of  ascertained  truth,  as,  for  example,  earth's  rotundity. 
This  protest  sentiment  in  time  pnuluced  the  Reformation.  Later  it  gave  that 
wonderful  imjiulse  to  thought  and  effort  which  has  substituted  modern  civili- 
zation with  its  glorious  contpiests,  for  me<liieval  semi-darkness. 

Here  the  era  of  the  past  is  becoming  the  era  of  the  j)re.sent.  Still  His- 
torical Judaism  maintained  its  attitu<Ie. 

We  march  in  the  van  of  progress,  but  our  hand  is  always  raised,  point- 
ing to  (jod.  That  is  the  attitude  of  Historical  Judaism.  And  now  to  sum 
up.     For  the  future  opens  before  us. 

I.  The  "separatist"  thought.  (Jenesis  tells  us  how  Abraham  obeyed  it. 
Exodus  elaborates  it.  We  are  "separated  fnmi  all  the  people  upon  the  face 
of  the  earth"  (xxxiii.  i().),  Leviticus  proclaims  it:  "I  have  separated  you 
from  the  peoples"  (xx.  25).  "1  have  severed  you  from  the  peoples'*  (26). 
Numbers  iliustrato  it :  "  Behohl  the  people  shall  dwell  alone  "  (xxiii.  9). 
And  Deuteronomy  declares  it :  "He  hath  avouched  thee  to  be  His  special 
people  "  (xxiv.  iS). 

An<l  who  are  the  Hebrews  of  to-day  here  and  in  P'uropc  ?  The  descen- 
dants c»f  those  who  preferred  to  keep  separate,  and  who  therefore  chose 
exile  or  death,  or  those  who  yielded  and  were  baptized  ?  The  course  for 
Historic  Judaism  is  clear.     It  is  to  keep  separate. 

2d.  The  protest  thought. 

We  must  continue  to  protest  against  social,  religious  or  political  error 
with  the  eloquence  of  reason.  Never  by  the  force  of  violence.  No  error  is 
too  insignificant,  none  can  be  too  stupendous  for  us  to  notice.  The  cruelty 
which  shoots  innocent  doves  for  sport — the  crime  of  duelists  who  risk  life 
which  is  not  theirs  to  risk  — for  it  belongs  to  country,  wife  or  mother,  to 
child  or  to  society;  the  militarianism  of  modern  nations;  the  transformation 
of  patriotism,  politics,  or  ser\'ice  of  one's  country  into  a  business  for  personal 
profit; — until  these  and  all  wrongs  be  rectified,  we  Hebrews  must  keep 
separate,  and  we  must  protest. 

And  keep  separate  and  protest  we  will,  until  all  error  shall  be  cast  to 
the  moles  and  bats.  We  are  told  that  Europe's  armies  amount  to  22,000,000 
of  men.  Imagine  it !  Are  we  not  right  to  protest  that  arbitration,  and  not 
the  rule  of  might  should  decide  ?     Yet,  let  me  not  cite  instances  which 
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We  unite  i:;  ;::•.•  i-eiicf  in  ;i  l-  iniii^'  Ml>-:.".;.. 

We  unite  ill  ••.;r  ■  ••!;«.■•'  :i:  inn:;- -r- .;".;•  .  If  r".c-e  J.:!iai>m  and  Christianilv 
at^ree. 

.■\s  f'.ir  the  dc\ci"j':ii'-iil  "I  ju'ia>:ii.  wc  .  c!:':\c  in  v!i.iiiv!c  in  reli»;i«»us 
cu.stom  Mr  idea  nnK  wiien  etfeLtcd  in  .;v.C'  r  iaiKr  \\\\\\  ihv  >pirit  of  Cicni's 
Law.  and  tiie  lii'-rlic-l  authoritv  att.iinaliio.  H'.ir  n->  <.!i.inL:c  without.  Hence 
we  cann'it.  and  niav  n«»l,  rcC'>'.^Md/c  tiie  auih"rit\  "t  an\  I'-ntcrcnce  of  Jew- 
'\>\\  l\al)l>i>  «»r  niini.>*ter>.  unit--.-  th'«>c  ii:icn«iiiiL;  are  t- ■riiialiv  euijx'wered  l»v 
their  <«inimunilie.>  '>r  c<)nvfrei:.iti'»n.-  l-)  repre-eiil  llieni. 

Needlo.-  t«>  a<id  ihev  niu-t  le  MiMicicnlis  \cr>e'i  in  Ilel^rew  law  ainl 
lore;  thev  mu>l  lead  li\e>  C'»n.-i>tenl  with  I)il>le  teaehinu:^  an«l  thev  must  Ik? 
sufticienllv  advanced  in  atie.  >«•  a.«»  ii<>i  to  Ik*  immature  in  lli"«uuht. 

Ami  we  l»elie\e  hedrt.  s«;ul  and  miiiht.  in  the  re>l<.rati«»n  U)  Palestine,  a 
Hebrew  .state,  from  the  Nile  to  the  Kuj>hrates,  even  ihnu'^di.  as  Isaiah 
intimates  in  his  very  .sont;  of  restoraticm,  some  Hebrews  rem;'in  amonvj  the 
(ientile.N. 

We  believe  in   tlie  future  establishment  of  a  court  of  arbitration  alK»ve 
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>uspici<»n,  fur  Sftll«*nu-iil  •»(  ii;«lj«»n:>'  ili>i|Mil«'>.  >\uh  :\-.  tniil«l  wtll  Ik-  in  llio 
sli;i(l«>\v  «>f  that  Icniplr  wlmli  uc  l>flifvt'  >linll  «»nr  'lav  aiiM',  t«i  \tv  a  "Iioum* 
of  praver  fui  all  lu-nplt-.s,"  imitf*!  at  ia>t  in  llu-  sorviro  of  ihr  om-  Kallin. 

How  far  tlu'  roslorati<ni  will  >«»l\c  prcM'iil  prt'.ssiiitf  Jiwi.sli  pr«)l»k*ins, 
how  far  such  spiritual  orLrani/atiiui  will  iruarantcc  niau  atjainst  falliutf  into 
crr«)r,  we  cannot  here  clisouss.  What  if  «loclrine>,  lustonis  an*l  aiui>  separ- 
ate us  IKlW  •* 

There  is  a  leiijenil  that  when  Adam  anl  I^ve  were  turne«l  out  of  Kden 
or  earlhlv  l*ara(ii>e.  an  ant»el  >uia'-he<l  the  Ljale.>,  and  the  frai^uieuts  flyinvf 
ail  ovei  earth,  are  the  preeiou>  .stono.      Wi:  can  eairv  the  levjend  lurther. 

The  precious  .stones  were  picked  up  hv  the  various  relitjions  and  philos- 
ophers of  the  world.  Kach  claimed  and  claims  that  its  i>wn  frav;rnent  alone 
reflects  the  liijht  of  Heaven,  forfeit ini,'  the  settinvi"<  and  the  incrustations 
which  time  has  added.  I'atience.  mv  hroihers.  In  (J«»d's  own  time  we 
shall,  all  t)f  u.<.  lit  our  frai:ment>  toi^ethei  and  rei'<»n>lruct  the  irates  of  Para- 
dise. There  will  he  an  eia  of  reioucilialion  "d  all  livintj  faiths  and  sys- 
tems, the  era  of  all  hcintj  in  M  onr  ment.  or  atonement  with  (iod.  Throu>»^h 
the  v(i^tes  shall  all  pe<»i>le  j)a>s  to  the  toot  of  <»od'.s  throne.  I'he  throne  is 
called  l>v  u>  the  ni'-ri  v  M-at.  Name  <if  haj)j»\  auLjurv,  f<ir  (iod's  mercy  shall 
wipe  out  the  record  <»f  mankind^  eiror>  and  >travini(>.  the  sari  story  of  lUir 
unhrotherlv  actions.  Ilu-n  shall  we  luller  know  (iod's  ways  and  behold  his 
t;h)rv  mc)ri:  xlearlv,  a>  ll  is  written.  "  Ihi-v  shall  all  know  me.  froni  the  lea^t 
of  them  unto  the  L'ieal«st  of  them,  s.iith  the  I.ord,  for  I  will  fori^ive  their 
ini(|uitv  and  I  will  renuinlM  r  their  sins  no  more."'     {]rv.  \\\\.   \\.t 

What  if  tin-  deathl«\<s  \t:\\  he  prcM  n!  then  amontj  earth's  peoples  ? 
Would  ve  l.)«*L,Mud^'«'  lii>  jirescnce  ?  His  work  in  the  world,  the  liilde  he  ijave 
it,  shall  plead  for  him.  And  Israel,  (io-Ts  lirst  horn,  who,  as  his  prophet 
foretold,  was  for  ceiituiies  de.-^pised  ajid  rejected  of  men.  knowing  .st)rrows, 
acquainted  with  L('"i<-'f.  and  e.^leenu-d  .stricken  hy  (lod  for  his  own  hackslid- 
ings,  wounded  besides  throui^h  otlurr^'  tlansl(u'>.■^ions.  bruised  through  others' 
injuries,  shall  be  but  fulfilling  his  destuiy  to  K-ad  back  his  br(»thers  to  their 
Father.  For  that  were  we  chosen  ;  for  that  we  are  ( iotl's  servants  or  min- 
isters. Yes,  the  attitu<le  of  historical  Judaism  to  the  world  will  be  in  the 
future,  as  in  the  past,  heli)ing  mankind  with  his  I)ible,  until  the  gates  of 
earthly  paradise  shall  be  rec«)nstructed  by  mankind's  joint  efforts,  and  all 
nations  whom  th(.»u.  (iod,  hast  maile  shall  go  through  autl  worship  before 
thee,  (>  Lord,  and  shall  glorify  thy  name. 
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Krom  tlu-  vrt\  crntcr  of  the  lumian  luMil  and  in  tlu*  prcMMicc  of  all  tlic 
hundred  nanu's  *»f  <ni<l.  (•(>n>oi<.Mur  demands  that  wlial  oiiijht  to  he  shoiihl  l)t* 
chosen  l>v  the  wdl.  and  it  ilcniands  this  iiniversallv.  ('oiisiienee  is  that 
facultv  within  us  which  tastes  intention^.  A  man  (h)e>  un«|ueslionalilv  know 
whether  he  means  to  be  mean,  and  he  inevitahiv  feel>  mean  when  he  knows 
that  he  means  to  be  mean.  If  we  say  **  1  will  not  "  lo  that  still,  small  voice 
which  we  call  conscience,  antl  that  whi>j)eis  '*'!  hou  ouisditest,"  there  is  a  lack 
of  peace  in  us.  I'ntil  we  say  "1  will,"  and  deliuht  to  sav  it.  there  is  no 
harmonv  within  our  souls.  Delii^dU  in  savintr  "1  will."  whenever  the  still, 
small  voice  whisjiers  "  Ihou  ouijhlest.'"  is  a  correct  Ljeneral  definition  of  reli><- 
ion.  Merelv  calculatint/,  selfish  obedience  to  tliat  >nll,  >mall  voice  saves  no 
man.  I'his  is  the  lir>t  commandment  of  absolute  science:  "Thou  shalt 
LOVK  the  Lord  thy  (iod  with  all  thy  mind  and  miudil  and  hi*art  and  strength." 

When  Shakespeare's  two  characters  met.  curio.sitv  as  to  each  other's 
fjualitie^  di<l  not  constitute  the  changing  of  rves.  That  nughlv  caj>acitv 
which  exists  in  huma!i  nature  to  i^dve  forth  a  supreme  affection  was  not  the 
changmg  of  eve>.  Let  us  not  nustake  a  capacilv  for  religion,  which  evcrv 
man  has,  for  religion  ilsrlf.  Natural  son>hip  and  moral  sonshipof  man  are 
often  confused  with  each  other  in  «>ur  t:areless  speech.  We  must  not  onlv 
have  a  capacitv  tn  love  (iod  ;  we  must  adon*  and  obev  (rod.  Half  the 
loose,  limp,  lavender  liberali>m>  of  tlu-  world  mistake  mere  admiration  of 
(jod  for  adoration  nf  (Jod.  It  i>  narrowness  to  refuse  mental  hospitalitv  to 
anv  scientific  truth.  Assembled  in  the  name  of  'Science,  and  of  everv  grave 
purpose,  we  ought  to  be  readv  to  promote  such  self-surrender  to  (iod  as 
shall  amount  lo  delight  in  all  known  dutv  and  in  all  his  attributes,  and 
make  us  affectionatelv  and  irreversibly  clmose  (iod,  not  as  Saviour  onlv,  but 
as  Lord  also,  and  not  as  Lord  only,  but  as  Savi<nir  also. 

But  choice  in  relation  to  {)ersons  means  love.  What  we  choose  we 
love.  Conscience  reveals  a  holy  Person,  the  author  of  the  moral  law,  an<l 
conscience  demands  that  this  Person  should  not  only  be  obeyed  but  loved. 
This  is  the  unalterable  demand  of  an  unalterable  portion  of  our  nature.  As 
personalities,  we  must  kecji  company  with  this  j)art  of  our  nature  and  its 
demands  while  we  exist  in  this  world  and  in  the  next.  The  love  of  (iod  bv 
man  is  inflexiblv  required  bv  the  verv  natur(;  of  things.  Conscience  draws 
an  unalterable  distinction  between  lovaltv  and  di>lovaltv  to  the  ineffable, 
holv  Person  wlmm  the  moral  law  reveals,  antl  between  the  obcilience  of 
sla\i>hne><  an<l  that  of  delight.  Onlv  the  latter  is  obedience  to  conscience. 
Religion  is  the  obedience  of  affectionate  gladness.  .Moralitv  is  the  obedi- 
ence of  selfish  slavishness.  ( )nly  religion,  therefore,  and  not  meie  moral- 
itv, can  harmonize  the  soul  with  the  nature  of  things.  A  delight  in  obedi- 
ence is  not  onlv  a  i)art  of  religion,  but  is  necessary  to  j)eace  in  (iod's  pres- 
ence. A  religion  consisting  in  the  obedience  of  gladness  is,  therefore, 
scientiticallv  known  to  be  indispensable  to  the  peace  of  the  soul  with  itself. 

It  wdl  not  be  to-morrow  or  the  day  after  that  these  propositions  will 
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red,  right  liands?  So  help  me  (iod,  I  mean  to  ask  a  question  this  afternoon 
that  shall  go  in  sonic  hearts  across  the  seas  and  to  the  antipcKlcs,  and  I  ask 
it  in  the  name  <>f  what  1  hold  to  be  an  absolutely  self-evident  truth  that 
unless  a  man  is  washed  from  the  love  of  sm  and  the  guilt  of  sin,  he  cannot 
be  at  peace  in  the  presence  of  tntinite  Holiness. 

Old  man  and  blind,  Michael  Angelo  in  the  V'atican  used  to  go  to  the 
Torso,  so-called -a  fragment  of  the  art  of  antiquity — and  he  would  feci 
along  the  marvelous  lines  chiseled  in  by-gone  ages,  and  tell  his  pupils  that 
thus  and  thus  the  outline  should  be  completed.  I  turn  to  every  faith  on 
earth  except  Christianity,  and  1  find  every  such  faith  a  Torso.  But  if  its 
lines  were  completed  it  would  be  a  full  statue  C()rresj)onding  in  expression 
with  Christianity. 

The  necessary  truths  recognized  everywhere  as  self-evident,  if  carried 
out  consistently  in  theory  and  practice  by  the  non-Christian  faiths,  would 
inevitably  enlarge  those  systems  into  an  assertion  of  the  indispensableness 
of  man's  deliverance  from  the  love  and  the  guilt  (►f  sin.  The  occasion  is 
too  grave  for  mere  courtesy  without  candor.  Some  of  the  faiths  of  the  world 
are  marvelous  as  fac  as  they  go,  but  if  they  were  completed  along  the  lines 
of  the  certainties  of  the  religions  themselves  they  would  go  up  and  up  to  an 
assertion  of  the  necessity  of  the  new  birth  to  deliver  the  soul  from  the  love 
of  sin,  and  of  an  atonement,  made  of  (lod's  grace,  to  deliver  the  soul  from 
the  guilt  of  sin. 

There  is  no  peace  anywhere  in  the  universe  for  a  soul  with  bad  inten- 
tions, and  there  ought  not  to  be.  We  are  all  capable  of  changing  eyes 
with  God,  but  until  we  do  change  eyes  with  him,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to 
meet  him  in  peace.  Nothing  can  ever  deliver  us  from  the  necessity  of 
good  intentions  if  we  would  attain  the  peace  of  the  soul  with  its  environ- 
ments, nor  from  exposure  to  penalty  for  deliberately  bad  intentions. 

It  is  clear  that  we  cannot  escape  from  conscience  and  God  and  our 
record  of  sin.  It  is  a  certainty  and  a  strategic  certainty  that,  except  Chris- 
tianity, there  is  no  religion  under  heaven  or  among  men  that  effectively 
provides  for  the  peace  of  the  soul  by  its  harmonization  with  itself,  its  God, 
and  its  record  of  sin. 

I  am  the  servant  of  no  clicjue  or  elan.  For  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  if  you  will  allow  me  this  personal  reference,  it  has  been  my  fortune 
to  speak  from  an  entirely  independent  platform,  and  I  am  quite  as  much  at 
liberty  to  change  my  course  as  the  wind  its  direction ;  but  I  maintain  with 
a  solemnity  which  1  cannot  express  too  strongly,  that  it  is  a  certainty,  and  a 
strategic  certainty,  that  the  soul  can  have  no  intelligent  peace  until  it  is 
delivered  from  the  love  of  sin  and  the  guilt  of  it.  It  is  a  certainty,  and  a 
strategic  certainty,  that,  except  Christianity,  there  is  no  religion  known  to 
man  that  effectively  provides  for  the  soul  this  double  deliverance.  It  is  a 
certainty,  and  a  strategic  certainty,  that  unless  a  man  be  born  of  water,  that 
is,  delivered  from  the  guilt  of  sin,  and  of  the  spirit,  that  is,  delivered  from 
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the  love  of  sin,  it  is  an  impossibility  in  the  very  nature  of  things  for  him  to 
enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

Except  a  man  be  born  again  he  cannot  enter  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 
A  man  cannot  serve  God  and  mammon.  God  cannot  deny  himself.  These 
cans  and  cannots  are  the  crai/s  of  cerlaintv  underlvinif  science  as  well  as 
the  Scriptures,  and  it  is  on  these  crags  of  absolutely  self-evident  truth  that  I 
would  plant  the  basis  of  a  universal  religion,  asserting  the  necessity  of  the 
new  birth  for  our  deliverance  from  the  love  of  sin,  and  of  an  atonement  for 
our  deliverance  from  the  guilt  of  it. 

I  am  not  teaching  the  sufficiency  of  natural  religion,  but  only  its 
efficiencv.  Bv  mere  reason  we  can  ascertain  the  necessitv  of  our  deliver- 
ance  from  the  guilt  of  sin,  but  by  mere  reason  it  is  difficult  to  know  how  we 
are  to  be  delivered.  "  Plato,"  said  Aristotle  once,  when  a  student  under 
the  great  master,  '*  I  see  how  God  may  forgive  some  sins  ot  carelessness, 
but  not  how  he  can  forgive  sins  of  deliberately  bad  intention,  for  I  do  not 
see  how  he  ought  to." 

The  murderer,  the  ravishcr,  the  thief,  have  bad  intentions,  but  perhaps, 
according  to  their  light,  these  have  no  more  moral  turj)itude  than  some  bad 
intentions  you  and  I  have  cherished.  Hut  we  must  keep  peace  with  our 
faculties,  with  our  record,  and  with  the  God  who  cannot  deny  himself.  I 
am  afraid  of  the  human  faculties,  for  God  is  in  them  and  behind  them,  lie 
originated  the  plan  of  them.  Vou  must  stay  with  yourself  while  you  con- 
tinue to  exist,  and  harmonization  with  the  plan  of  your  soul  is  an  unalter- 
able condition  of  your  peace. 

Ours  is  a  transitional  age  ;  but  no  transition  in  life,  or  death,  or  bevond 
death,  will  ever  free  us  from  the  necessity  of  harmonizing  our  religious 
faith  and  practice  with  self-evident  truth  and  with  the  mind  that  was  in 
Christ. 

If  I  were  called  upon  to  select  watchwords  for  a  universal  religion, 
they  should  be  these  two  : 

1.  Selt-Surrender  to  the  Self-Evident  in  .Science  and  Scripture. 

2.  Imitation  of  the  Mind  that  was  in  Christ. 

But  these  two  are  one.  There  are  philosophical  certainties  in  the  self- 
evident  truths  of  the  nature  of  things  and  these  certainties  are  a  self-revela- 
tion of  God.  There  are  historical  certainties  in  the  whole  field  of  man's 
prolonged  and  varied  experience,  but  especially  in  the  person,  teaching  and 
influence  of  Christ,  and  these  certainties  are  a  self-revelation  of  God.  But 
there  is  but  one  (iod,  so  all  self-revelations  of  the  Eternal  Reason  and  the 
Eternal  Word  are  one. 

Christ  was  man  at  his  climax.  He  revealed  God  to  man  and  also  man 
to  himself.  In  his  human  nature  Christ  was  the  perfect  exemplar  of  what 
every  man  should  be.  Human  nature  can  be  understood  only  when  studied 
in  its  one  perfect  example.  There  ha>  appeared  on  earth  once,  and  but 
once,  a  Being  whose  soul  was  in  harmony  with  itself  and  (icni.     The  soul  of 
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Chribt  muat  l>e  taken  a.s  a  ]c>aon  in  the  capacities  of  normal  humanity.  Our 
philod4jphy  d<>e&  not  reach  the  proper  heighf  until  it  shows  us  how  we  can 
harmt>nize  all  the  human  faculties  with  conscience  as  they  were  harmonized 
in  Christ's  soul.  The  natural  action  of  any  piece  of  mechanism  is  the 
nearly  or  quite  friclionle>s  action.  The  natural  action  of  the  human  facu'- 
tie>  is  their  frictionIe^s  or  harmonious  interworking  among  themselves,  each 
taken  at  its  l)est  and  conscience  taken  with  the  strength  it  had  in  Christ. 
The  natural  or  harmonious  action  of  human  nature,  experience  finds  only  in 
the  imitation  of  Chri>t.     The  natural  is  the  Christ  like. 

In  IJcrlin  InivcrMty  I  oiue  heani  I'rof.  Dorner  call  out  to  his  class: 
**'!  he  ^cic^ti^ic  inilh  of  aijvanced  mo.iern  ethic>  i>  not  so  much  that  man  has 
conscience  as  that  conscience  has  man.**  Shakespeare  said:  ''Conscience 
is  a  thou>and  s\vord>.*'  John  \Ve>iev  said  :  "God  i^  a  thousand  conscien- 
ces." How  am  1  lo  keep  peace  with  mvself,  mv  God  and  mv  record  of  sin, 
except  l>v  looking  on  the  Cro.v>  until  il  i>  no  cros>  to  bear  the  Cross;  except 
\)\  beholdini;  (iotl  not  merely  a>  mv  Creator  but  also  as  my  Saviour,  and 
being  melted  by  the  vision  and  made  glad  U>  take  him  as  Lord  also  ? 

A.s  I  came  lo  thi>  assembly  I  Inniixht  a  book  full  of  the  songs  of  aggres- 
sive, evamrelical  relivrion  ((io>pcl  Hvmns.  No.  5),  which  now  so  profoundly 
moNc.**  llii>  cilv.  .uid  I  found  in  that  little  vt)lume  words  which  may  be  bitter 
indeed  when  eaten,  but  which,  when  fully  as>imilaled.  will  l>e  sweet  as 
honev.  1  suminari/e  mv  vviiojc  .>clK'nie  ff  rcliirion  in  these  word>,  which  vou 
may  put  on  mv  tomb^t()ne  : 

("h«M,>t'  1  mu>t.  .iml  >o«iii  nHi>l  v:hoo>c 
HmIiirs>.  or  heaven  In^f. 
While  what  heaven  l<»\e>  I  hate. 
Shut  foi  nie  is  heavens  i^alc. 

Krjdios  sin  niean'^  endless  woe. 
Into  endle>s  sin  1  1:0. 
If  mv  sduI,  from  reason  rent. 
Takes  from  sin  il>  final  bent. 

Balance  lost,  but  not  re^aineti. 
I'inal  bent  is  s(»on  attained. 
Fate  IS  ehojee  in  fullest  Hower. 
Man  is  flexile  —  for  an  h<»ui  ! 

.\s  the  stream  its  channel  grooves, 
.\nd  within  that  channel   moves. 
So  (loth  habit's  deepest  tide 
(jroove  its  bed,  and  there  abide. 

Light  <»bevod  increaseth  Livrhl, 
Light  resisleil  bringeth  niuhl. 
Who  shall  give  me  will  to  eho(i>e. 
If  the  lose  of    Light   I  lose  .-* 

Speeil.  my  soul  ;   this  instant  vield  ; 
Let  the    Light  its  sceptei  wield. 
While  thy  (iod  prolongeth  grace. 
Haste  ihee  toward  his  holv  face  I 


HUDDHISM   IN  JAPAN. 

By    UnRIN    ToKI. 

Bhai^avat  Sctyammic  taui^'ht  three  yana>  or  veliicles  for  the  convevance 
of  the  truth--tlR*  Breliminary  vana,  Hinayana  or  Small  vehicle,  and   Maha 
yana  or  (ireat   vehicle,   teaching'  over  tifly  years  of   his  life.     Though  the 
truth  of  the  three  yauas  is  the  same,  tiie  difference  in  its  appearance  is  in  the 
niind.s  of  the  disciples  who  receive  it. 

The  grand  intellect  and  great  humanilv  of  Bhagavat  enabled  him  to 
teach  according  to  the  capacity  of  mankind;  thercf(jre,  though  the  Tripitaka 
of  Bud<lhism  is  vast  and  the  distinction  of  Trivana  is  dense,  it  is  not  the  dis- 
tinction made  l>v  the  dillcrent  views  of  the  disciples  of  a  later  age.  These 
yanas  are  the  streams  henctitinij  mankind,  flowing  out  from  the  whole 
Buddhist  Sea.  .According  to  these  channels  the  name  of  Triyana  was  tem- 
porarily given,  and  as  these  streams  of  Trivana  finally  emptv  again  into 
their  grand  source,  the  ocean  of  Buddhism,  the  length  anti  depth  of  them 
ought  not  to  he  disciis.>ed,  adhering  to  the  views  of  Triyana. 

The  Breliminarv  vana  contains  Deva-Sutra  and  others  which  were 
taught  in  the  I)cer  Bark  ot  Benares  l>v  Bhagavat  when  he  first  attained  his 
enlightenment,  and  l>v  it  five  silas  or  moral  precepts  were  instructed. 

They  are,  "Not  to  kdl,  n(»t  to  steal,  not  lo  commit  adulterv,  not  to  talk 
in  innnoral  lamiuatrc,  and  not  to  drink  intoxicating  li(iuors.'"  Thev  were 
taught  to  the  laymen  of  hoth  sexr-^,  and  also  ihc  cause  an«l  effect  were 
explained  from  the  point  ot   cthit  >. 

The  llima\aiia  i>^  the  doitniie  contaiiic"!  in  Airania  Sutr.i  with  others. 
In  It  Bhai^'avat  explained  four  salvas  or  truths  which  are  i;rief,  evoluti<m, 
dissolution,  an  1  tiie  path.  1  le  also  iKhnonished  hv  tsvo  hundred  and  fiftv 
moral  precepts  to  the  priest>  (»f  both  sexes,  ami  ten  to  the  novices.  'Jhe 
core  of  the  doi  trine  is  to  reach  into  the  realm  ot  pure,  clean  tran<juillitv  out 
from  the  i;rie\oiis  appeal  iiiii  \soiM  of  humanitv.  1  hi>  is  the  point  f<»rcil>lv 
elucitlated  m  ilu'  S<  uthern  Buddhism.  The  Maha\ana  is  lam^ht  in  Sadd- 
ham.i  I'umlarika  Sntia.  Surainu.im  Sutra,  Maluuairok.ma  l>hisamphodi- 
Sulra.  etc..  in  wliuli  Bhai^.i\at  explained  that  there  is  ch'ai  trancjuillitv  in 
the  \erv  aspeet  nl  tlii>  wmiM,  that  is.  to  e'juali/e  this  juesent  state 
«»f  existence  to  the  calm,  clear  condition  of  perfection.  Antl  though  the 
precept.^  nund>er  from  ten  to  t\s«»  hundred  .ind  Idtv.  the  law  in  the  nnnd 
\\  hi«h  corresponds  to  »hem  i>  tin  gui<le.  This  i^  the  N<irlhern  Ihnldhism, 
whiih  is  espe<  iall\  elu<  id.iled  in  lapan.  1  f  the  dilfeienl  points  of  the  svs- 
tematic  dm.  ti  ine>  <»l  SontluMu  an«l  Noiihern  Buddhism  are  hrietlv  explained. 
Copyright,  i8\>;,  liy  J.  H.  H. 
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Tliis  is  the  reason  why  in  Nirvana  Sutra  it  is  said,  "  All  bcini^s  have  the 
nature  of  Buddha."  If  the  nature  of  all  things  is  explained  by  mental 
science,  biology,  etc.,  it  will  be  ascertained  that  the  idea  taught  in  the 
Nirvana-Sutra  of  the  uniform  spirit  in  all  things  is  true. 

Buddhism  enlightens  all  beings  and  makes  them  Buddha.  The  meth<Ml 
to  obtain  that  result  is  generally  divided  into  two  kinds:  One  is  the  Ilolv 
Path — that  is,  for  being.i  to  liberate  themselves  by  their  own  exertion  ;  the 
other  is  the  Pure  I'ath  -that  is,  to  be  delivered  by  the  external  power.  But 
in  the  long  run,  without  regard  to  the  above  distinction,  we  enlighten  our- 
selves and  we  become  Buddha  by  the  correspondence  of  our  wisdom  with 
the  universal  trutjj ;  therefore  to  become  Buddha  means  to  reach  the  stage 
of  perfect  development  or  the  virtue  and  powtr  of  liuddha  inherent  in  our- 
selves. As  that  nature  of  Buddha  was  already  existent  in  all  beings 
through  eternity,  to  become  Buddha  does  not  mean  that  any  virtue  or  power 
comes  from  without  that  is.  from  an  omnipotent  being  outside  ourselves. 
Or  it  IS  not  a  weak  emancipaticjn.  as  it  is  taught  that  the  spiritual  nature  of 
all  beings  apj)roaches  the  nature  of  the  Divine  one,  but  it  cannot  become 
one  with  the  one.  To  manifest  tlio  ^ame  virtue  and  power  as  that  of 
Buddha,  and  tinaliv  to  reai:h  to  the  plane  of  principle,  which  is  body  of 
truth,  and  manifest  fully  the  intellect,  and  it.s  applicatirui  of  that  one  most 
divine  in  all  the  Universe,  i>  to  be  Buddlia. 

The  especial  characteristics  of  Bu<ldhism  arc  humanity  and  patient 
forbearance,  therefore  the  aim  of  it  is  to  help  all  beings  to  develop  the 
nature  of  Buddha,  and  to  guide  them  to  the  plane  of  Buddha  with  the 
deepest  svmpathv  and  tenderol  humanity;  from  age  to  age,  and  from  life 
to  life,  and  by  j)atient  forbcaranc*.'.  to  pity  those  who  believe  in  false  doc- 
trines, those  who  are  enemies  an<l  those  teachers  of  vicious  doctrines,  all 
beinu  looked  upon  with  impartial  love,  as  the  children  of  r)ne  mother,  and 
thev  are  iruided  into  the  true  re.i>on  aiid  right  path  with  all  patience. 
This  is  the  especial  characteristic  (»f  Buddhism  and  which  we  Cimduct  with 
a  deep  reverence.  To  be  calletl  ieah)us  even  occasionally  is  the  great 
shame  of  the  Buddhist,  lu  Amitayus  dhyana  sutra  it  is  said,  "The  mind 
of  Buddha  is  that  of  the  greatest  humanity;"  and  in  the  sutra  of  the  Last 
Instruction  it  is  saitl,  **  The  virtue  of  patience  cannot  be  superseded  by 
keeping  moral  precepts  and  elhiial  conduct."  These  are  the  evidences 
that  the  characteristics  of  Buddhism  arc  p;ilicncc  and  hmnanity. 

P.uddhism  teaches  the  riyht  path  of  cause  and  t-ffect,  and  nothing 
which  can  supersede  the  i«lca  of  cau^e  an«l  elfcct  will  be  accepted  and 
believtrd.  Buddha  himself  cannot  contradiet  this  law,  which  is  the  Buddha 
of  liuddha,  and  no  omnipotent  power  except  this  law  is  believed  to  be 
existent  in  the  universe.  The  acti<»n  of  the  law  of  cause  and  effect  is  the 
operation  of  truth,  and  tnUh  is  the  real  substance  of  this  law,  therefore 
tiuth  an«l  the  law  of  eau>e  and  effert  arc  respcctiNcly  the  appellations  of 
the  substance  and  action  of  one  thing,  but  not  of  two  things.     The  truth  is 
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the  suhstiincc  aiul  iil>.s<»lutc,  and  cause  and  effect  is  the  action  and  relative. 
Hv  the  surface  of  the  sea  and  tlie  motion  of  its  waves,  the  truth  and  the 
cau>e  and  effect  can  he  understood. 

(ionil  and  evil  in  lUiddhisni  are  divided  into  the  characteristic  and  con- 
ventional. Tile  first  term  is  a{ii)lied  to  the  case  of  g(j()dness  or  wickedness 
of  the  character,  and  the  second  to  that  good  or  evil  produced  by  the  social 
constitution  and  cu^-stonis.  Therefore  in  Buddhism  the  characteristic  good 
and  evil  are  ten  virtues  :  that  is,  not  to  kill,  not  to  steal,  not  to  commit 
adultcrv,  n<»t  to  u>e  immoral  language,  not  to  use  scurrilous  language,  not  to 
Ui»e  double-tongued  language,  not  to  be  brutal  and  covetous,  not  to  be  angry, 
not  to  be  intolerant  and  uncharitable;  and  ten  evils  which  are  the  opposite 
of  the  above.  All  other  evil  and  goo<l  belong  to  the  second  kind  or  conven- 
tional. 

As  to  the  feeling  of  pain  and  plea>ure,  it  is  experienced  by  the  cause  of 
jjood  or  evil,  and  there  is  no  l>ud<lha  or  Divinitv  wlio  administers  it.  The 
relative  revolution  t)f  j>ain  into  pleasure  and  rvVv  7'trsii,  and  gocni  int(j  bail 
and  :'/(>•  rr/yu,  is  dependent  up:)n  the.  mental  disturbance;  therefore  the 
good  and  evil  and  p.iin  antl  pleasure  are  »)nly  phantoms  floating  upon  the 
rurtle<l  surface  «»f  liie  mind,  and  arc  produced  antl  felt  by  ourselves,  as,  for 
in>tance,  the  silkw«»nn  produces  the  thread  from  within  and  surrounds  itself 
bv  the  cocoon.  No  pain  ami  j)leasure  will  come  from  without,  but  thev  are 
onlv  the  effect  felt  like  the  sound  or  shadow  of  good  or  bad  action  produce«l 
bv  the  nruul  ot  oui>elve>. 

Tile  meditation  in  Ihiddiii^m  is  to  call  out  the  mvsleriou.N  and  tremen- 
dou>  force  from  the  pute  .iinl  ab>olute  trutii  in  the  universe,  and  to  corre- 
spond it  with  the  mental  power  of  ourselves.  At  this  point  of  correspondence 
there  i>  again  the  my>teriou^  function  or  action  which  will  cause  the  union 
of  our  mental  power  with  that  threat  force  <»f  the  al)'^oiute  truth  in  clear,  pure 
an«l  active  manner.  Thi^  in>tant  of  harmonv  is  the  instant  when  our  nature 
of  IJuddha  and  that  pure  truth  together  become  one  ab.sohitc  body;  thi>  i> 
called  cnliLjlUenment,  and  it  is  tlicr  effect  of  meditation.  .\s  t(»  those  matters 
abo\e  the  eflect  we  will  s{)eak  at  another  opj>()rtunitv. 

The  praver,  the  worship,  and  the  truth  of  IJuddhism  fill  the  universe; 
therefore  to  |)rav  and  to  wt)r>hi[)  a  svnibol  i>  n<»t  the  idea;  but  in  the  case 
where  a  .>.vmbol  i^  u>ed  it  i>  onlv  the  means  to  make  clear  and  pure  the 
mm(U  of  those  wh*)  are  not  yet  fullv  enlightened.  In  other  words,  praver 
antl  worship  are  only  the  means  to  i^fenerali/e  and  enlighten  the  mental 
hori/on  which  dwells  on  the  view  of  the  clouded  distinction,  thou  ami  I, 
regarding  the  .symbol  as  an  example  repre>enting  the  grand,  uniform  and 
absolute  truth.  Therefore,  if  we  arrive  to  the  understanding  of  the  same 
e(|uali/ation  of  the  truth  with  ourselves,  of  course  there  is  no  need  of  worship 
or  praver.  Praver  or  woiship  is  like  a  linger  which  points  l<»  the  moon  ;  when 
the  r<»und  face  of  the  moon  is  once  seen  there  is  no  nee«l  of  she  linger. 
However,  the  erroneous  mind  of  the  mass  of  mankind  is  not  on  the  plane. 
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I'lu'v  aif  iilwjiv.>  against  this  uniformity,  and  consequently  the  contention  of 
difftTcnt  vit'\%>  i.s  aroused,  and  the  prayer  or  the  worship  of  a  syml>oI  of  the 
tiutli  is  constantly  introduced  before  them  to  reflect  themselves  to  their  own 
minds.  If  our  mind  ajs'rces  to  the  ^ubslance  of  this  uniformity  under  all  cir- 
lumslances,  our  acti«>ns  will  have  the  virtue  which  will  fill  the  universe,  and 
li.ippinrss  and  tran<|uiliity  will  always  he  there.  This  is  the  reason  uhv 
Koho  Daishi,  the  founder  of  Shinijon  or  true-word  sect  in  Japan,  adored  the 
n-l.ilion  «>f  the  plu-nomena  with  their  true  reas<m,  saying,  "The  parts  and 
the  whole  are  not  two,  therefore,  whether  they  are  looked  upon  as  one.  or 
whcllui  thcv  aif  viewed  in  two  way>  as  the  whole  or  parts,  either  is  correct." 
(  onMMiuentlv  in  llie  j)iane  of  lower  intellect  the  prayer  and  worship  are 
lelied  upon  lioni  necessilv.  As  to  the  symbol,  whether  it  is  cor|>oreal  or 
iiuoipoie.d,  we  <lo  not  (liscu.N>,  because  if  it  has  the  form  of  certain  length 
and  bii-adtii.  or  it  it  i>  s<piare  or  round,  or  of  whatever  color  it  may  l>e,  ami 
wliethei  il  i>  >eiMi  inlernailv  a>  the  subjective  imai(e,  or  whether  it  is  the 
ni.ilcM.d  oi))«iii\e  one  >een  externaliv,  we  think  of  it  as  the  same  svnilKil. 

riieietoie  tl>e  pi.iviM  and  wniship  ot  the  ^ynd)ol  in  Huddhism  is  very  different 
li«iin  (lie  .so  «  .died  idn)  witi.ship. 

ill  I'luddlii^^Mi  It  Is  beiie\ed  that  llu-  >ou]  or  .spirit  of  all  l>eings  is  with- 
niii  liiiMimmi^  III  end,  ami  ai>o  iliat  the  soul  transmigrates  through  three 
.iiics.  ili.il  I  .  p.isi,  |)iesent  and  future.  Hut  tlii.s  miijration  is  not  caused  or 
« ..ii!i..||i  tl  li\  aiiv  evternal  powei.  It  i>  the  tloalini;  and  sinking  of  our 
iintid  wliuh  we  Nil  in  icxuKinL;  >n(ie»i<tn  accordinij  to  our  bad  f>r  gctod 
iMiidiKi.  \iid  ilioiu;!)  (lie  ellct  I  <>|  1 1 aii>niiL:rat i< )ii  depends  uprm  the  hodv 
.Mill  iiiiiid.  III  the  ( .i>i-  wlii-n  It  is  lelt   111  tlie  liiiure.  it   i>  experienced   in   the 

iiiil  aUo.  1  111-  xuiil  I-  Hot  all  im  .»i  jciie.il  substance  of  reason.  ( )f  course 
It  li.is  III!  luiiii  like  till*  iKiiuli.  iiiateii.d  bniiv  <>i  mail,  or  other  tangible 
tliiiii;-.  but  It  lia  <  liiii-  |ili.iiiia>iii.il  l<>nii  .iiid  its  finictioii  is  contained   within 

Hell. 

<  "(in  ■(■.|iiiiiil\ .  Ill  ( i»in|»;ii  i>i>n  wiiliilic  «iMliiiarv  pliv.sical  body,  it  is  said 
l<i  be  iiu  «'i  pcinal  ;  wliilr  it  it  i.s  iMinpaied  with  the  abstract  reason,  it  i> 
.lid  ti>  li.i\e  .1  loiiii.  tills  is  e.dled  iiuisible  fntni.  In  >pite  of  its  invisihilitv 
It  lias  .ilnMiU  .1  Iniin,  wIikIi  in  the  hitiiie  will  .isvinne  visibility,  and  exj>eri- 
<  III  «■  pain  .\]\i\  pleasiiie.  I  lii^  i-  the  leasnii  wli\  it  is  said  that  the  action 
dniie  .iiid  the  i  .lUsi-  planted  in  tin-  mind  .iiMlboiU  nf  the  present  physical 
llie  will  In-  lelt  III  till-  sdiil  ill  tin-  future.  This  is  mn  view  of  transmigrati<in, 
wlmh  I-  iii't  tin-   -ainc-  with  absm  pti<iii. 

I'liiildlii  III  <lcni<iii^ti.iti'-  Nirv.iii.i  ;  this  is  a  uieat  smuee  of  truth,  and  may 
be  i.illcil  tin-  pmii.uleol  the  link  in  iw  .d  "le.  Ill  the  lliiiavana  doctrine,  the 
iiiiitiiii;  with  the  l.iw  i«!  p.is.si\t>  mii|.)iniit\  to  smK  in  the  realm  of  the  calm 
«  xtimtinii  III  min<l  .iiid  bndv,  .siji.natini,'  lit»m  the  deliri«iii>  conililion  of  a 
«>m-  sitjed  III  (Hide  ide.i.  i>  lonkiil  iip'»n  as  the  M>iii|)lete  attainment  of  the 
Niivana.  Ihil  this  is  onlv  the  beuinnim,'  "I  the  Nir\  aiiie  understanding, 
because    tlu-u-     is     .im»ther    and    stilj    Ihs^Iki     p  )iiit.    which    i>    calletl    the 
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"  unclwcllinvf "  or  free  attainment  of  Nirvana.  This  is  tn  ^ro  out  from  the 
limit  of  tlic  calmness  of  the  body  and  mind,  entertaining^  the  grand  a>t)ira- 
tion  to  dcvehjp  everything  and  benefit  mankind  and  to  engage  in  active 
exertion  for  humanity  from  tiie  circle  of  liuddhas  down  to  the  Sravakas, 
fr.un  heaven  t«)  men,  fr<jm  the  higher  chiss  to  t!ie  h»\ver  class  of  human 
society,  from  the  anim:il>  to  the  devils,  from  paradi.se  to  hell,  without  leav- 
ing any  vacant  place,  this  i>  the  free  attainment  of  Nirvana  in  Mahayana. 
Those  who  go  along  the  Mahayana  roiul  have  this  free  understanding  as 
their  ultimate  aim  fnnn  the  beginning,  whether  by  self-exerti<>n  or  external 
|).)wer.  ('onse(iuently  their  vows  and  conduct  correspond  and  they  do  the 
greatest  humanity  always.  The  point  where  this  active  engagement  culmi- 
nates is  the  point  where  this  vow  and  conduct  exactly  correspond,  and  also 
it  is  the  point  of  the  most  devel(»ped  state  of  freest  attainment  of  Nirvana. 
This  is  called  the  doctrine  of  absorption. 

The  above  is  the  abbreviated  conception  of  Japianese  Huddhism  from  the 
general  point  of  its  doctrine.  As  thirteen  centuries  have  passed  since  its 
introduction,  some  erroneous  ideas  have  developed  in  certain  circles,  and  f«>r 
that  reason  it  is  very  desirable  that  the  true  conception  be  generally  under- 
stood. 

supi'i.p:mknt  to  hortn  tokis  paper. 

Ladies  ani>  Gknti.kmkn,-  Is  it  not  a  mysterious  condititm  of  things 
that  you  and  I,  who  apparently  belong  to  different  creeds  and  faith,  are  come 
together,  and  1  had  the  plea>ure  of  speaking  something  about  Buddhism  ? 
I  say  1  was  very  fortunate  to  have  the  chance  of  seeing  you,  and,  excuse  me, 
to  >ay  that  you  were  not  altogether  without  interest  to  listen  to  my  paper, 
which  you  accepted  with  clap  and  aj)plause.  I  now  again  take  the  libertv 
of  speaking  something  further  about  lUuldhism,  so  that  you  might  understand 
that  religion,  as  well  as  \t>  relation  to  our  sun-rising  land  of  Japan,  much 
better.  In  **Chi<loR)n,"  which  means,  translated  into  Knglish,  "degrees  of 
wisjiom,"  it  is  said  that  all  Huddhas  teach  in  two  ways.  What  are  tht)se  two 
wavs  ?  One  is  to  teach  the  truth  of  doctrine ;  the  other  is  to  guide  the  good- 
ness and  righteousness  of  mankind,  ihc  former  teaches  us  that  our  body 
and  si)iril  are  always  in  constant  contact  with  the  outside  world,  and  regu- 
lated by  the  absolute  truth,  which,  having  no  beginning  or  no  end,  and  yet 
performing  the  endless  action  of  cause  and  effect  as  in  a  circle,  tills  the  uni- 
verse. For  instance,  (lod  in  Christianity,  the  absolute  extremity  in  Confucian- 
ism, Ameno-Minaka-nushi-no-mikoto  in  Shintoism,  Borakamma, in  Hrahm- 
anisni,  are  established  in  onler  to  show  the  truth  of  the  universe.  The  latter 
-that  is  to  guide  the  goodness  and  righteousness  r)f  mankind — inspires  us 
with  purity  and  righteousness  into  body  and  mind  as  well  as  the  surround- 
ing conditions.  In  other  words.  I  should  say  that  it  teaches  that  absolute 
truth  is  constantly  acting  to  make  a  man  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  complete 
this  purity  and  gof>dness.  Therefore,  should  1  speak  fmm  the  side  of  gootl- 
ne.<s,  1  should  sav  that  Buddhism,  as  in  Christianitv,  teaches  Ten  Command- 
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nu-nt.s,Mi(*h  as,  "not  in  kill ;  not  to  stial ;  not  to  commit  adultery  ;  nf>t  tti  tell 
a  fal.srhood  ;  not  to  joke  ;  not  to  speak  evil  of  others  ;  not  to  use  double  tongue  ; 
not  to  be  ^r^'edv,  neither  be  stingy;  not  to  be  cruel."  Such  commandments 
guide  us  into  morality  and  goodness,  kindly  and  minutely,  by  regulatini;  nur 
e very-day  personal  action.  Such  commandments  by  ]>acifying,  purifying 
and  eidightening  our  passions,  as  well  as  our  wisdom,  shall  in  the  run,  of 
course,  make  the  present  society,  which  is  full  of  vice,  hatred  and  strugurles 
of  race,  just  like  hungry  dogs  or  wolves,  a  holy  paradise  of  purity,  peace  and 
love.  The  regulating  power  of  such  commandments  shall  turn  this  trouble- 
some world  into  the  spiritual  kingdom  of  fraternity  and  humanity.  This  is 
only  one  illustration  of  Buddhist  preaching,  and  you  see  that  Buddhism  does 
not  (juarrel  with  other  religions  about  the  truth.  If  there  were  a  religion 
which  teaches  the  truth  in  ihe  same  way.  l»ud<lhism  regards  it  as  the  truth 
(»f  Huddhism  disguised  under  the  garment  of  other  religion.  Biiddhi.<<m 
never  t:ares  what  tlu*  •lUtside  garment  miuht  be.  It  only  aims  to  pro- 
mole  the  purity  and  nioialilv  of  mankind.  It  ni'ver  asks.  Wh-j  discovered  it? 
Who  taught  Ihcm  .''  It  only  aj>preciales  the  goodness  and  righleuusness.  It 
helps  the  otheis  to  su(  ceed  in  the  ]>uiiticalion  of  mankind.  Buddha  himself 
talleil  Ihnldhism  **  a  r«»und  cinulating  religion,"  which  means  that  Bud- 
<lhism  is  truth  lonunon  to  evi-rv  relii(ion.  regardless  of  the  outside  f>^arment. 
The  absolute  truth  mu"^l  not  be  reirardetl  as  the  monopolization  of  one 
r<-ligion  or  othci.  Tlu-  truth  is  tiie  broadest  and  widest.  In  short,  Buddhism 
teaches  Us  that  the  nii'ldliism  is  the  goihless  of  truth,  who  is  common  to 
cveiv  religion,  but  who  showe<l  her  true  phase  to  us  thnjugh  the  Buddhism. 
What  1  have  just  sai»l  is  a  brief  account  of  Buddhism.  And  now  let 
me  tell  vou  that  this  Buddhism  has  been  a  living  sjiirit  and  nationality  of 
oin  beloved  Japan  for  so  many  years,  and  will  be  forever.  Consequently,  the 
Iaj)anese  people,  who  have  been  constantly  guided  bv  this  beautiful  star  of 
truth  (»f  Buddhism,  are  very  hospitable  toward  other  religions  and  countries, 
and  are  entirely  dilferent  from  some  other  obstinate  nations.  1  say  this 
without  least  boast.  .\ay,  1  say  this  from  simplicity  and  purity  of  my  mind. 
The  Japanese  hist«)rv  of  thirty  years  -that  is,  the  history  since  we  opened  (»ur 
country  for  foreigners  will  prove  to  you  that  our  country  is  (juite  uncciualed 
on  the  way  of  picking  uj)  what  is  good  an«l  right,  even  done  by  others.  We 
never  said.  Who  invented  this  ?  Which  country  brouirhl  that?  The  things 
of  i^ood  nature  have  been  most  heartily  accej)led  by  us,  regardless  of  race 
and  nationality.  Is  this  not  the  precious  gift  of  the  truth  of  Buddhism,  the 
spiiit  of  our  country.-*  But  don't  too  hastily  conclude  that  we  are  only 
blinded  in  imilatini;  others.  We  have  our  own  nationality;  let  me  assure  you 
that  we  have  our  own  s|>irit.  But  we  are  n<»t  si»  obstinate  to  deny  even  what 
is  gooil.  .So,  we  trust  in  the  unity  of  truth,  but  do  not  believe  the  Creator 
fancied  out  by  imperfect  brain  of  human  beintr>.  We  also  firmly  preser\-e 
our  own  nationality  as  to  manner,  customs,  arts,  literature,  benevolence, 
architecture,  and  language.    We  have  very  charming  and  lovely  nationality 
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whicli  characterizes  all  custom.s  and  relation  helween  the  sexes,  between  <>1<1 
and  young,  and  so  on,  with  peace  and  gentleness.  Vou  may  think  nie  too 
boastful,  but  allow  me  to  warrant  you  that  in  traveling  into  the  interior  of 
Japan  you  will  never  be  received  with  the  compliment  of  "Hello,  John  I" 
Vou  will  never  be  received  with  the  compliment,  **  Hello,  Jack  I"  Nay,  our 
pei)ple  are  not  so  impolite.  None  of  them.  Everywhere  you  j?o  you  will 
receive  the  hearty  welcome  and  kind  hospitality.  Not  only  this,  you  are  well 
aware  of  the  fact  that  Japan  has  her  own  r^riginality  in  fine  arts,  sculpture, 
painting,  architecture,  etc.  Should  you  doubt  me  plea.se  trouble  yourself  to 
come  over  to  Japan,  where  the  beautiful  mountains  and  clear  streams  will 
welcome  you  with  smiles  and  open  heart.  Japan,  though  small  in  area,  with 
the  glorious  rising  as  well  as  the  setting  sun,  which  shine.s  f)ver  the  beautiful 
cherry  tree  flowers,  will  do  her  very  best  to  please  vou.  The  Japanese  fine 
arts  production,  which  abounrls  in  all  the  cities  of  Japan,  will  tell  v<ju  their 
own  history.  Not  only  this,  there  the  beaulifui  climate  will  tempt  vou  to 
forget  "the  departure"  from  Japan.  lUit  I  say.  liiat  you  ladies  and  gentle- 
men are  not  so  weak  a>  to  be  tempted  bv  climate  or  the  other  things  so  far 
as  to  forget  your  own  country,  but  the  respect,  courtoy.  kindness  and  hospi- 
tality you  will  con>tantlv  receive  there  mii(ht.  perhap.>,  make  it  too  hard  for 
you  to  leave  Japan  without  a  shed  of  tears.  Vou  nmsl  not  think  that  this  is 
spoken  by  one  mortal  Ilorin  Toki  of  Japan,  but  it  is  spoken  to  you  by  the 
truth,  who  borrowed  n>v  tongue.  Trulv  it  is.  .\nd  let  me  ask  vou,  who  do 
you  think  originated  such  beautiful  custom^,  tine  arts  of  world-wide  reputa- 
tion in  Japan  ^  All(»w  me  to  assure  vou  that  it  was  Buddhism.  I  have  no 
time  to  count  one  bv  one  what  iJuddhism  ha>  wrought  out  in  Japan  during 
the  past  eleven  hundre«l  veais.  Hut  one  word  i>  enough;  lUiddhism  is  the 
spirit  of  Japan  ;  her  nalionalitv  is  Ihiddliisin. 

This  is  the  true  state  of  Japan.  Hut  i>  it  not  a  pity  that  we  see  some 
false  and  obstinate  religionists,  who,  comf).iring  this  promising  Japanese 
with  the  .South  Islanders,  h.ive  been  so  carelessly  trying  to  introduce  some 
fal.se  religion  into  our  countrv?  As  I  said  before,  we  liuddhists  welcome 
anv  who  are  earnest  after  the  truth,  but  can  we  keep  silent  to  see  the  fakse- 
hood  <ii.sturbing  the  peace  and  nationality  of  our  countrv.-'  The  hateful 
rumors  of  the  collision  taking  place  between  the  two  parties  are  sometimes 
spread  out.  We,  from  the  standpoint  of  love  to  our  country,  cannot  over- 
look this  falsehood  and  violation  of  peace  and  fraternity.  Do  you  think  it 
is  right  for  one  to  urije  uf»on  a  stranger  to  believe  what  he  does  not  like,  and 
call  that  strantjcr  foolish,  barbarous,  iijfnorant  and  obstinate,  on  account  of 
the  lattcr's  denving  the  proposal  made  by  the  former?  Do  you  think  it  is 
right  for  the  former  to  excite  the  latter  by  calling  so  many  names  and  con- 
.se<juently  resulting  in  a  social  disorder?  I  should  sav  that  such  an  one  as 
that  is  against  peace,  love  and  order,  fraternity  and  humanitv.  I  should  say 
that  such  an  one  as  that  is  against  the  truth.  He  who  is  against  the  truth 
had  better  die.     Justice  does  contjuer  the  injustice,  and  we  are  glad  to  see 
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that  the  cloud  of  falsehood  is  gradually  disappearing  before  the  light  of 
truth.  Also  you,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  who  are  assembled  now  here,  are  the 
friends  of  truth.  Nay,  you  are  amidst  the  truth.  Vou  breathe  the  truth  as 
you  do  the  air.  And  you  surely  endorse  my  opini(m,  because  it  is  nothinff 
but  the  truth.  I  think  that  this  Parliament  of  Religious  Omgresses  is  noth- 
ing but  the  beginning  of  making  the  family  of  universal  brotherhood  under 
the  same  roof  of  truth,  and  I  hoi>e  that  the  Parliament  of  the  kind  will  be 
held  hereafter  very  often,  and  at  last  we,  all  the  nations  of  the  wbrld,  shall 
be  true  sisters  and  brothers  i>f  love  and  truth. 
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systems  the  material  is  loo  extensive.  <  )ur  eff<»rl  theref«>re  will  l)e  directed 
not  toward  a  prc^entation  of  the  material  exliauslively  or  otherwise,  but 
merely  towanl  a  MiK.i<eslion  of  the  possible  wavs  in  which  the  achievements 
of  these  "dead"  systems  may  contribute  to  a  knowledj^e  td  the  livinj<  relig- 
ions, and  of  religious  facts  in  general,  with  >onie  illustrations  from  the 
immense  lield  which  the  above  groups  cover. 

There  are  three  general  lines  along  which  the  dead  religions  may  be 
ipiestioned  as  to  their  contributions  to  the  living. 

First.  What  are  the  leading  religious  ideas  around  which  they  have 
centered  or  which  they  have  mt)st  fullv  illustrated  ? 

Si't'Ofiii.  What  are  their  actual  material  contributions  of  ideas  or  usages 
to  rither  systems  ? 

Third.  In  the  history  of  their  development,  decay  and  death,  how  do 
they  affortl  instruction,  stimulus  «>r  warnin>,' ? 

I.  All  religious  systems  represent  some  fundamental  truth  or  elements 
of  truth.  They  center  abf»ul  some  eternal  idea.  Otherwi.^e  they  would 
have  no  claims  upon  humanity  and  gain  no  la>ting  acceptance  with  men. 
The  religion>  of  antifpiity  are  no  exception  to  this  principle.  Thev  have 
emphasized  certain  phases  of  the  religit>us  .sentiment,  grasped  certain  ele- 
ments of  the  Divine  nature,  elucidalc'l  certain  sides  of  the  problem>  of 
existence  before  which  man  cries  out  after  (iod.  It  is  not  necessarv  to 
repeat  that  these  truths  and  clear  perceptions  are  often  mingled  with  false 
views  and  prosed  to  extravagant  and  harmful  lengths.  Hut  jirogress 
through  the  aijes  has  been  made,  in  spite  <»f  these  ern^rs,  by  means  of  ihe 
fundamental  element>  of  truth  to  which  the  very  errors  bear  witness.  These 
are  the  i»e(juests  of  the  dead  religions  to  the  world.  Thev  enrich  the  sum 
toiul  of  right  thoughts,  noble  asjiirations,  worthy  i)urposes.  When  patient 
ami  analytic  study  of  the  facts  of  religious  history  has  borne  in  upon  one 
the  validity  of  the  principle  «)f  development  in  this  field,  these  religions 
appear  as  parts  of  the  complex  whole,  and  the  truths  they  embodv  enter  into 
the  sphere  of  religious  knowledge  as  elements  in  its  ever-increasing  store. 

And  not  merely  as  units  in  the  whole  are  these  truths  part  of  the  p»)s- 
session  of  living  faiths,  but  since  that  whole  is  a  development  in  a  real 
sense  they  enter  into  the  groundwork  of  existing  religions.  We  <lo  not 
deny  that  present  life  would  not  be  what  it  is  if  Kifypt  and  As.syria  had  not 
played  their  part  in  history  —  so  correlated  is  all  history.  Can  we  then 
deny  that  present  reli.ijion  would  not  be  what  it  is  without  their  religions  ? 
.•\n  idea  once  wrought  out  and  applieil  in  social  life,  becomes  not  only  a 
part  of  the  world's  truth,  but  als«)  a  basis  for  larger  insight  and  wider  ap[)li- 
cation.  Thus  the  threat  and  fruitful  principles  which  these  dead  faiths 
embodied  ami  enunciated  have  been  handed  down  by  them  t«>  be  absorbed 
into  larger  and  higher  faith>,  whose  su|>eriority  they  themselves  have  had 
a  share  in  making  possible.  How  important  and  stimulating,  therefore,  is 
an  investigation  of  them. 
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An  ilJustiation  mav  i:*e  lirawn  frum  the  religions  of  two  ancient  nations 
Ktfvpt  and  liahvionia.  Mhich  i:ave  Xwo  hiijhiv  influential  relii^ious  ideas  to 
the  v*<>rM.  There  i>  the  rcli4:i"n  «•(  Kcypt,  thai  land  of  contradiction  and 
iii\.«lerv,  where  men  ttiouyhi  «leep  ihiniis.  yet  wur>hipcd  cats  and  cranes; 
were  the  ni'^-t  JMy«iu>  of  crealuro,  and  yet  Mrem  to  have  devoted  themselves 
I'/  liUiidinu  ti*tnli>  ;  exjilurecl  manv  tieit!>  «>f  natural  science  and  practical 
arts,  yel  vfive  u>.  a.--  thrr  heiirhl  *A  their  achievements — a  human  muniniy. 
One  r.enlral  reliv(i<ju^  n'llJMn  •»(  Ei^rvpl  wa>  the  ficartuss  of  the  Divine.  It 
wa**  tloMrly  Lonnecte<i  with  a  fundamental  ^^^cial  idea  r>f  the  Egyptians. 
'1  h*:  niun  of  Kirypt  ne\ei  hioked  nut>ide  ••!  his  own  land  without  disdain. 
It  contained  for  him  the  fu]lne^^  of  .^11  that  heart  could  wish.  He  was  a 
thoroughly  (;ontente<l  and  joy«'U>  creature.  an«l  the  fav«»rile  picture  which  he 
f<;rm«*d  of  the  future  hfe  wa>  «.niy  that  of  another  Ki^ypt  like  the  present. 
What  i.auM'd  fiim  the  mi-»>t  thought  wa>  h«»\\  to  maintain  the  conditions  of 
till:  pre-eut  in  the  pa»at.'e  thmuudi  the  veil  of  death.  The  lH>dy,  for  exam- 
pl«'.  indispcn>al>le  to  the  pre>ent  wa'-  eijuailv  re<|uired  in  the  future,  and 
mu-.t  Ik*  preserved.  rhu:>  it  came  tu  pa»  that  the  Egyptian,  happiest  and 
mo -t  ( ontented  of  ail  men  in  thi>  life.  ha>  left  hehiml  him  tombs,  mummies 
and  tli<!  linok  of  tin-  head.  Now  in  lhi>  favored  land  the  Ei?yptian  must 
liav  lii->  (i'xU.  l)citv  nm^t  he  near  at  hand.  What  was  nearer  than  his 
pi<-  <  iit.e  an<l  ma riife station  in  the  animal  life  most  characteristic  of  each 
di  iru  I.''  1  Im^  w.is  wrought  into  shajjc.  founded  on  the  idea  of  the  Divine 
ncuiM-  .,  iliat  hi/.irrc  worship  <if  animal.-,  the  wonder  and  the  contempt  of 
lh«-  .iiM  Mill  woild.  riii.s  idea  which  underlay  that  animal  worship,  tlumi^h 
•o  (  Midily  (oinriNcd.  w.i>  dccplv  sivrnihcant  and  constituted  a  most  import- 
iiiit  <  oiiliiliiilioii  to  the  world. 

Aiiotliri  ^^irai  reliK'ion  r,f  ancient  tinK^^  ihc  IJahyhmian-Assyrian— 
J  oiiiiil»ul<-d  »|uiic  a  cjiffcienl  truth.  Liviult  in  a  land  open  on  every  side  to 
till-  a-  aiill  >  •*!  natuic  and  man.  and  liaviniT  nt*  occasion  to  glorify  Babylonia, 
a.  tin-  l'!is'vj)tiaii  rx.iltcd  hi>  native  land,  the  IJahyloiiian  found  his  worthiest 
( oin  j'ptioii  III  thr  Ihvine  in  an  exalted  l)eit\  who  from  the  heights  of 
hc.i\rii  and  the  >tars  raiiu.'d  intlucnce.  He  emphasized  the  tranicendena 
ol  tht-  Piiiiii.  Time  <lt)C'.  not  ficrmil  me  to  ui\e  the  fuller  explanation  of 
the  «»iJL'in  ol  this  idea  or  to  trace  it>  >^ro\vtli.  !^urrounded  by  a  crowd  of 
indillerent  oi  malevolent  spirits,  who  must  be  controlled  by  a  debasing  sys- 
tem <d  maiiic,  these  men  looked  above  and  found  deliverance  in  the  favor 
ol  the  l>iviin*  bein.t,'s  who  i;ave  help  from  the  skies.  Their  literature  gives 
(•videiice  <»f  how  thev  ro.se  bv  slow  dei^'rees  to  this  hitiher  plane  of  thought 
ill  the  constant  aj)peal  from  the  caith  to  the  ln'a\en,  from  the  power  of 
spiiils  to  the  ijjrace  of  the  uod>. 

Whatever  was  its  origin,  it  is  noticeable  that  the  idea  of  the  elevation, 
sejiaiateness,  transcendence  of  I  >eitv  is  a  fruitful  basis  of  mc^rality.  To  put 
onestrif  under  the  protection  of  a  Lord  implies  acknowledgment  of  a  stand- 
anl  of  obedience.    At  lirst  j)urelv  ritual  or  even  physical  in  its  re({uirements. 
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this  standard  becomes  gradually  suffused  with  ethical  elements.  The  pro- 
cess is  traced  in  the  so-called  liabylonian  Penitential  Psalms,  which  indeed 
do  not  contain  very  clear  traces,  if  any,  of  purely  ethical  ideas.  But  the 
fact  remains  that  the  Babylonian  doctrine  of  the  Transcendence  of  Deity, 
thus  developed  out  of  the  antat^onism  of  natural  forces,  is  a  startini<  point 
for  the  ethical  reconstruction  of  religion.  Egypt  never  could  accomplish 
this  with  her  religion.  She  has  nothing  corresponding  to  the  Penitential 
I'salms. 

The.«*c  two  primitive  religious  systems  gave  to  the  world  these  two  fun- 
damental ideas.  These  two  earliest  empires  carried  these  ideas  with  their 
armies  to  all  their  scenes  of  contjuest,  and  their  merchants  bore  them  to 
iantls  whither  their  warriors  never  went.  The  significance  of  this  is  not 
always  grasi)cd  ;  nor  is  it  easv  to  trace  the  results  of  the  diffusion  of  these 
conceptions.  Standing  among  the  earliest  religious  thoughts  which  man 
systematically  developed,  they  had  a  wonderful  oj)portunity  and  we  shall 
see  that  the  opporlunitv  was  not  neglected. 

11.  In  considering  IJje  extent  and  character  (»f  the  influence  exercised 
bv  these  religious  ruling  ideas  of  Egypt  and  Babvlonia,  we  pass  over  to  the 
second  element  in  the  be'picst  of  the  dead  religions  to  the  living — the 
direct  ct)ntributions  made  by  the  former  to  the  latter.  The  subject  ref|uires 
careful  discrimination.  Not  a  few  scholars  have  gone  far  astray  at  this 
point,  in  their  treatujcnt  of  religious  svstems.  Formerly  it  was  customary 
to  lind  little  that  was  original  in  anv  religion.  .Ml  was  borrowed.  The 
tentlencv  to-day  is  rcattionarv,  and  tlie  originalit\  of  the  great  systems  is 
exaggerated.  liierc  is  no  (pk>tion  a>  to  liur  l;ut  of  the  de|)endence  of 
religi(»ns  upon  one  an<<thcT.  The  ilanis'cr  is  lest  it  be  »>verlooked  that  simi- 
lar conditions  in  two  relij^ioii^  may  j)roduii.'  independent! v  the  same  results. 
It  nul^t  be  rccoi^ni/eil  also  thai  ancient  nations  lurid  theinst-lves  more  aloof 
from  (»ne  anotlier,  and  e.>j);  ciallv  that  religion,  a>  a  matter  of  national  tra- 
dition, wa>  nnuh  more  lonsi'i  vat  ive  i)oth  in  revealing  itself  to  strangers  and 
in  aerepting  contributions  (mm  without.  Net  the  sluilent  of  religion  knows 
how,  in  one  sense,  cverv  faith  of  the  world  has  absorbed  the  life  of  a  multi- 
tude of  other  local  an<l  limited  lults.  This  i>  true  of  the  sectarian  religions 
of  hiiiia.  Islam  swallowe<l  up  the  heathen  worships  of  ancient  Arabia. 
Manv  a  sliiine  «)f  Christianitv  is  a  transformation  of  a  l<»cal  altar  of  hea- 
thendom. There  is  no  m«ire  important  and  no  more  intricate  work  lying  in 
the  spheie  of  (.'omjKU ative  ReiiLii«»n  than  an  analysis  »)f  existing  faiths  with 
a  view  to  tin.'  reco\eiv  of  the  be(|ues|s  of  jireceding  systems.  While  much 
has  been  done,  tlie  errors  and  e\trayagances  of  scholars  in  many  instances 
sh«»ul(l  teach  i:aution. 

We  nnist  pass  over  a  large  portion  of  this  great  field.     .Vltention  should 

be  calle«l  to  the  wide  range  of   materials  in  the  realm  of  Christianity  alone. 

To  her  tre;i.surv  l)e(|uests  of  usage  and  ritual  have  come  from  all  the  dead 

past.     Emm    Teutonic  and  Celtic  faith.s,  from  the  cultus  of  Rome,  and  the 
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\i  :«...;  .:.  .  -.r':.!  i  <»rv::v.  :  -riirii-ii::  ir.>  can  »till  Ije  pr>inted  out  in  the 
i  ::.j..vT  -rr..*.:-.  L':.r;-::ai:  -.:.•  !ar>  have  li-'fic  sp!en<liil  wurk  in  tracing 
•  L*  :r.'.—:  r-.::..i;i.?.  I  i.-.—  :  ..'  rrtcr  t- •  t^ic  ;jl)«ir>  of  l>r.  Hatch  and  Prof. 
Mar:.a  k  uj*  i.  ::.•-■  rcia:;  -ii-  .:'  '.  r.r>:iin:ty  :..  ^ireeoc.  ami  thii>e  of  the  emi- 
ritii:  hrvT^'r.  -  !.  !ar.  th-r  m:'.-  hrm:.*!  Ri-naii.  in  the  investigation  of  Chris- 
lia:.::.  '  ■:•■"  '.  '  ■  K-  :i.v.  Ay  ii^-tan^c?  '»t  tl.c  richne»  uf  ihc  held  and  the  im- 

A  !!.  't-  !i::.:'.<r  i  i!l'j<>::.t'.-!:.  wi.i^ii  >  ai^•l  in  ointinuatiun  of  the  line  of 
til  ''.ii."  •  .i\z-\  ".-.  T  ••!  wc  :.  II I. IV  i-L-  -•:•  i\vr:  in  the  inrluencc  oi  the  religions  of 
KiTvj,'  .11.  :  \-- .  :;:i -Ua:  ;.'■:.:. i  ■.:;>'ri  ;;v:nir  !a:ili>.  nr,  nn.»re  exactly,  the  con- 
nect:'.!. ..f  t :.•.•.:  :r.i  i.i.i:  :  ii-.i-.  -.%::■.  :hv  'i'.».irMK-."  nf  Judai>ni  and  Christianitv. 

1  111-  1'.!:^::  <•.;.-  T  ic.i-  I  Ivivj'*  Ti.rii  :•*  lk.i\f  >prcad  westward  and  to  have 
hii-i  tli'ir 'jrcitt-:  ::.^. ;-.■:.  c  .;-  i.  « ir-.t-ki-.  It  li.!.-"  l>t;cn  ilio  fashion  to  deny 
i::ic;;'.  tliL  i'jii!.  :ii;i  •■  ■■!  «i:c'-..'-  iiji'ii  Kk';«|>i  ill  re>pect  Ui  religion,  but  it 
taiih'st  i'l-  'i'.  I;.'.-  :  Ti.  .:  :"..'■  '•••.i  :  ■■:  r':..ciit  ■li>v  iivcrifs  in  arclKeology  leads  to 
till-  «•;  "J  »■■.-.:>•  «■  li"  '■■.<■  II-  ^^  •■  i:'.^f  •  :ii|ili.iN!/e  the  fact  that  every  people  con- 
trii'U'r-  f.i»  iii-rt  t"  ;!■*  'Vii:  -..-ifm  ■•!  ii-iii:i"U>  lii-iicf  than  it  borrows  from 
w:th"'i:i.  \  r'  <  irrv.  •;  I.tr-i.-.:  a.  kii"\\  ir  U'cl  her  ik-lii  in  this  matter  to  the 
laii'l  •■!  ihi-  .\:i'-.  air:  t:.i  !•.■  .-  ii  •  u .«!  riM-"!!  !•.  lUny  her  own  testimony.  It 
I.-"  >irik:iiL:  !■.  ■■."■:  V'.-  :;'"»\  i-'^:  t;iii.i.i;ni:;jJ.il  licypti.m  noiiunsof  the  sufhciency 
-it  i!ie  i»rr-i.iit  i.!i-  a\\  \  t ::r  immmu--- <»i  Hu-  I 'i\ me  iweal  tiiemselves  in  Hellas. 
1  hi;  tirt.ik  i<ii.vi;\e  :  ;lii.>'.-  i-lea*.  inici'l."  Ill  .1  tai  higher  fa>hinn. 

Hum  n\  .\\A  A'  ..■•v.'i  wi-ii."  i!ic  I' ■iik.h^l-ines  iiy  which  he  tested  the 
\\'itl'l  .iii'l  t'>:Ui'l   :'   .^■'■■'i. 

1  ill-  L:'!«--|'ii-ii' ~-  ■  I  ;!:-  I. '..:\  |'t;.iii  t'liii.-  Melileil  to  the  tfrace  of  the 
Atli-.iiMii  .  n- ii:"ii- .-I  .•.:;  ..n-i  u  i.i:."!!.  !'iM  iu-m-ath  tlieni  was  the  same 
th<iui,'!;f.  Ill  Mian  jii-l  li>  Wiik-  tin:  <irij.k  I'limil  the  ideal  of  the  I>ivine, 
ami  i«i  hiiii  \M-  'iwi-  \\\'.'  ii.iirl<'iiii.'.ti'iii  "it  till'  d'lciriue  of  the  Divine  near- 
iio-H  mill  lii.il  "I  <  loil-  Mil  mail'  im  •■. 

Iv.:\|il  -  Mitlii'iii  e  111  l!ii  1  a-l  \\a-  *  ii?  "M  iail\  .ifter  her  peiiod  of  con- 
.|iii-t.l'\  ilii  i:-r  lit  llii  Ilittli-  I-iinji!!'-.  li  >  ililtKull  to  >ec  any  traces  of 
lilt  'jiniii-n--"  111  ilu-  ;i-!i"ji"ii-  "t  Wi-iiiii  A>ia,  iink->>  it  he  in  that  of 
I'll',  nil  la.  r.iit  wiili  '-III-  jii'"j'li..  at  a  lain  |hiI'ii|,  it  wouM  seem  probable 
that  liri  ii-liv;i'iu.-  iilea-  Wi.nM  tnnl  I'i'.kiiK-nl.  |ii-nI  what  ri^yjit  contributed 
to  iln-  iflimiiii  «.l  l-i.iil  i-  a  >-iiliii'i!  "i  i  iinli-nti'in  aiui'iiu'  scholars.  For  a 
iiuiiiIti  mI  MM!-.  \\  l-i.ii-liii-Ii  ii.-i'liii'iii-  :in-  i<'  In-  tiM-teil.  the  Ileitrews  were 
iiMihi  1  >j\}itian  ili'inin  iti'iii  .iinl  tin-  |i>i iii.iii<iii  <•!  their  nation  and  their 
irlisjh'M-  -\-iiiii  il.ite-  Iti'iii  iliiii  ill  liNciani  I"  li'iin  tlii^  li'iinlauc. 

hi'l    ilu-\  11"!    I' 'W    ti'Hii  iIk-  well  "rv.'ani/<-<l   and   imposing  religious 

>\.«lcin  III  ilini  iapliJi>  .-*  (niild  llu\  avni-l  ■ImIii-..:  >««  /  The  cvi<lences  of 
.on  -lull  l"iii'»\\  iiiy  .III-  niil  I- 1-\  t'i  ilisi'iM  T.  I.itli(-i  llir\  have  been  care - 
iiilK  ii-hii>M-il  l>\  l:it(  I  .iL^i  -  ••!  .iii"ilii-t  .in<l  nii'ii-  ]mi\mmIiiI  intliience  has 
iiMiti  laird  tin  III  ll  I- al-'i  to  1"-  ii-iiii-inl'i  H  >1  tliil  tli<-  li-i'lluv:  excited  in 
l.-.ia(l   l»\    till-  iiv;'M>ot    Iu:\|iti.in  >l.i\erv    wa-  nm   ■  »1    ie|>ul>inii  and  abhor- 
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rcrH«;  of  evcrylhirij^  F.tfvptian.  It  i>  more  prol>ai)le,  therefore,  thai  the 
iiiHuince  of  tlie  reIii<ion  i>i  Ki^ypt  upon  Israel  was  a  negative  one,  and  that 
the  foundations  of  her  social  and  religious  institutions  were  laid  in  a  spirit 
of  scj)aration  from  what  was  characteristic  of  her  oppressor. 

This  nci^alive  influence,  l>c>^innin^  thus  in  the  birth  of  the  nation  and 
continuing  throu><h  several  centuries  in  the  relations  of  the  two  peoples,  was, 
in  its  formative  jiowcr  over  Hebrew  reliv(ion,  second  only  to  that  which  was 
pfisitively  exercised  by  another  religious  system,  viz.,  that  of  Assyria-Babv 
Ionia,  to  which  we  now  turn. 

'IIktc  were  three  i^'reat  [periods  in  which  the  Hebrews  came  into  close 
relations  with  their  iieij^dibor  on  the  Tigris  and  Kuphrates.  The  first  was 
that  represented  by  the  tradition  resj)ectini(  Abraham.  He  came  from  Ur 
of  the  riialdees  with  the  doctrine  of  the  true  (Jod.  The  circumstances 
which  iiio\e<l  iiiin  to  (ie|)art  from  that  center  of  the  world's  civilization  are 
not  clear  to  u>.  but  the  tradition  .w:i\es  no  hint  of  hostile  relations  such  as 
o((a>ioned  Israel's  de|)arture  from  Ivi^vjit.  It  was  here,  therefore,  that  he 
I  .mu-  ill  (•«>iitact  with  those  elevated  idea>  of  the  Divine  transcendence  which 
aie  ( liar.K  teiistie  alike  «)f  the  reli^'ion  of  babylonia  and  in  a  higher  and  purer 
devjree  of  tlu-  religion  ol  I.Maei.  Can  he  have  gained  his  first  perception  of 
this  truth  from  the  l>ab\  li)Mian>  ?  It  is  not  improbable.  It  is  certainly  true 
that  a  mi^'htv  impetus  \\a>j.,'iven  to  this  doctrine  in  Israel  by  this  earliest 
contact  with  llabs  Ionian  lite. 

I'he  Jhihl  ol  the.M'  p('iio(|>  was  the  iJabvlonian  captivitv.  Many  schol- 
;n>.iu'  incliiUMi  to  a>sii4n  t«»  tlii>  lime  a  larvje  number  of  acquisitions  by 
l>i.»il  in  the  liel*!  ol  l».ibvlonian  uiiu'i<»n.  siii  h  as  the  earlv  traditions  rif  the 
('re.iti<»n  ami  the  Deinve.  Ihit  the\  lorvjet  that  the  same  feeling  which  led 
Israel  to  lejeet  ail  llie  ;ittraelion>  ol  I',u\pt,  would  be  e(]uallv  arousccl 
ai.;ain>t  r»alt\lon,  in  \n  hosi-  eruel  )L;ra>p  liiev  louiitl  themselves  held  fast. 

It  i>  in  tlie  >eeond  peiMul.  that  of  tile  A>syrian  C'omjuest  of  Western 
A^ia.  that  Ui.iel  e.nne  mo>l  lull\  under  tiie  intlueiue  ol  the  religion  and  the 
ieliw;i(»ns  idea'^  ol  ilie  I5.d)\  Ionian^,  llolli  Israel  and  Assyria  had  develoi>ed 
a  itMiiiious  >\>ttin.  llioucli  As.>\iia  wa>  far  in  advance  of  Israel  in  this 
le^peit.  lieu  o|  r..dt\h»n's  ii\ili/aiion  and  reliv;ion,  Assyria  had  advanced 
.1  >lep  be\ond  lui  aiue^iial  taitli.  In  the  tjod  As>hur  the  nation  worked 
out  a  loiKeplioii  ol  .1  M.itional  <  lotl  I  teloi  e  w  hoin  the  other  deities  of  the 
I'.mlheon  took  suboidin.ite  po>nions.  Wiihout  denxinv;  the  Divine  trans- 
ctNuleiue.  A^>\iia  ino\ed  m  ihe  iliieeliMH  ot  nioni»lheism.  A  god  of 
maii>^l\.  lu'  \\a>,  .il^".  e'iiuei\ed  in  i'k-  A'-^Niian  st\le  a>  a  gtKl  o(  justice 
w  lio^e  l.\\\.  lhoui:li  but  >l:ulni\  imwicd  Willi  etliieal  ideas  as  we  hold  them, 
nu:^t  be  oIh  \  ed. 

riu  Uol'iow  voiueption  ol  lalneh  had  ai^"  been  fashioned  in  the 
>;iuv:i:Ie  atiei  naiionalitv.  Ii  wa^  a  coiuepiion  bom  out  of  the  ver>'  heart 
•  •I  the  nal:oii  ib\inel\  mo\evi  iip.»n  b\  ihe  liae  Ci"vl.  It  did  not  owe  its 
i'i'.i,:n  I.'  I\;\j>t  oi   A^>\i:a  l'..ib\  Imih.      \'><x\  Wk   v  .iniiol  f.iil    to   «»hser\"e  h<»w 
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the  note  of  Divine  transcendence,  the"*.majehly  of  Jehovah,  was  ever  ke|)t 
clear  in  the  minds  of  the  Hebrew  nation  from  tlie  two  opposite  influences 
—  the  n;;gative  force  of  Egypt's  contrary  doctrine  and  the  positive  power  of 
the  Assvro-Kabvlonian  religious  svsteni  as  conceived  bv  the  Assvria.i 
Empire.  They  were  ever  present  and  impressive  examples  throughout  tiu 
centuries  of  Israelitish  history.  Under  this  supporting  influence  Israel  tool; 
the  one  higher  step  which  remained  to  be  taken.  Moved  forward  by  the 
irresistible  impulse  thus  outwardly  and  inwardly  felt,  the  prophets  release<l 
Israel's  ood  from  the  fetters  of  nationality  and  from  the  bonds  ()f  .^elhsh 
morality,  and  preached  the  doctrine  of  a  transcendent  righteous  tiod  of  all 
the  earth. 

Thus  these  two  elemental  truths  about  (iod  have  been  conveyed  fn>m 
Egypt  and  from  Babylonia  to  the  nations  of  men.  They  have  come  to  be 
together  the  possession  of  Christianity.  The  doctrine  of  the  Divine  trans- 
cendence is  the  gift  of  Judaism  to  the  Christian  Church,  and  Christian 
theologv  has  wrought  it  out  into  comj)lcx  and  impressive  systems  of  truth. 
The  trath  of  the  divine  imm  inence  early  found  its  |)lace  in  the  hearts  and 
minds  oi  the  believers.  It  is  noticeable  that  the  scene  of  its  sway,  if  not  of 
Its  Chiistian  origin,  was  the  city  of  Alexandria.  The  place  where  Greek 
anil  Egyptian  met  was  the  home  of  this  (irceco-ICgy|)tian  doctrine  which 
the  Alexandrian  fathers  wrought  into  the  Christian  system,  and  which  is 
to-<lay  tAiginning  to  claim  that  share  in  the  system  which  its  complementary 
truth  has  seemed  to  usurj). 

The  religions  which  fl;^u^i^hed  and  pissed  away  have  in  this  wav  con- 
tributed to  the  fun<lamentals  of  Christian  theism. 

III.  The  preceding  discussion  has  unavoidal)ly  encroached  upon  the 
ground  oi  the  third  line  of  inquiry,  namely  :  What  have  the  dead  religions 
afforded  to  the  living  in  their  hislorv  ?  What  instruction  do  their  life  and 
death  give  as  to  the  success  or  failure  of  religious  systems  ? 

Two  ij  priori  theories  occupv  the  field  as  explanations  of  these  religions. 
First,  they  are  regarded  as  teaching  the  blindness  of  man  in  his  search  after 
God,  and  the  falsity  oi  humanly  constructed  systems  apart  from  special 
Divine  revelation.  The  dead  religions  perishetl  because  they  were  false, 
the  production  either  of  Satan  or  of  deluded  or  designing  men.  The  second 
theory  holds  these  religions  to  be  steps  in  the  progressive  evolution  of  the 
religious  life  of  humanity,  passing  through  well  defined  and  philosophicallv 
arranged  stages,  each  justifiable  in  its  own  circumstances,  each  a  prepara- 
tion for  something  higher. 

Both  views  are  inadetjuate  because  thev  <lo  not  inclu<le  all  the  facts. 
What  is  neede<l  in  the  study  of  religion  to-day,  more  than  anything  else,  is  a 
study  of  the  manifold  facts  which  religions  pre.'^ent,  and  a  rigid  abstinence 
from  philosophical  theories  which  find  facts  to  suit  themselves. 

One  great  excellence  of  this  Parliament  is  that  it  brings  us  face  to  face 
with  the.se  facts.      These  brief  sessions  will  tlo  more  for  the  .studv  of   relig- 
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ion  than  the  philosophizing  of  a  score  of  years.  No  religion  in  the  totalitv 
and  complexity  of  its  phenomena  is  wholly  false  or  wholly  true.  'I  he 
death  of  a  relit;ion  i^  not  always  an  evidence  of  its  decay  and  corruption, 
it>  inade'|uacv  ti>  meet  the  wants  of  man.  There  are  certain  phases  of  liv- 
ing religiouN  life  which  every  sane  man  would  prefer  to  see  removed  an<i 
their  place  >upplied  by  the  d«>ctrines  and  practice  of  soin;:  dead  religions. 
In  the  >earch  for  the  laws  of  religious  life  and  the  results  of  religious  activ- 
ity the  dead  religions  are  particularly  valuable  because  these  laws  and 
force>  have  in  them  worked  out  to  the  end.  They  have  formed  a  completed 
structure  or  produced  a  ruin,  both  of  which  disclose  with  equal  fidelity  and 
equal  ade«|u.uv  liu*  working>  (A  invariable  and  irresistible  law. 

(ienerali/atioii>  on  the^e  phenomena,  if  correctly  made,  have  a  satisfy- 
inv(  <{uality  aiui  a  validity  which  afforil  a  basis  for  mstruction  and  guidance 
rhu>  the^e   religions  themselves  constitute  what  may  be    after    all    llieir 
most  valuable  bequot,  and  as  such,  they   have  a  peculiar  interest    for  the 
>tudent  of  reiii,'ii»ii. 

The  proof.s  of  thi>  >i.uement  throng  in  upon  us  and  we  can  select  but  a 
few.  .Vinonis'  the  pn)l)leni>  of  [>resent  religit)us  life  that  of  the  relations  of 
church  and  >tale  icccInc  likjhl  from  these  dead  religions.  In  antiquity  these 
relati.)n>  con>i>icd  in  alino>t  complete  identification  of  the  two  organisms. 
M«»>t  fic«jiicntl\  tlic  clunrli  existed  for  tiie  slate,  its  servant,  its  slave.  The 
rouils  wt-rc  in'»l  ih>a>-triius  t«i  both  parties,  but  religion  especiallv  suffered. 
Its  |»ric>lii'»'>  |>  ciilRi  I'cv  ainc  lllle<l  with  ambitious  designs  upon  the  state. 
as  in  I'.gvpi.  ni  fell  inl'»  liu-  p'sjtion  of  .sub>erviency  anil  weakness,  as  in 
l>ab\  !«':.ia  ami  .\>>vria.  l\Mine  and  (Ireece.  The  aims  and  ends  of  truth 
were  naiiMwod  and  tiinirncd  l<»  lit  imperfect  social  conditions,  and  the  fate  of 
rciigi«»n  \\a>  bt»un<i  up  with  tlu*  mkcos  or  failure  of  a  political  policv.  The 
de>tructiuii  of  iIr-  nation  nicanl  tlic  disappearance  of  the  religion.  A.ssvria 
diaijLied  into  hor  i;ra\c  llie  rchgi«»n  which  she  professed.  A  similar  fate 
altenileil  many  of  liio  culi<  of  Semitic  antiquity  through  the  conquest  of  the 
Ureat  world  empiro  wliich  successively  dominated  Western  Asia.  The 
lini>lieil  ex|*.'rience  of  tiicse  dead  faiths,  therefore,  speaks  clearly  in  favor  of 
the  separation  of  religion  from  the  .stale. 

.\nother  problem  which  they  enlighten  is  that  of  religious  unity  and  the 
consequent  future  id  religious  systems,  the  ultimate  religion.  Where  these 
svstems  .survived  the  ruin  of  the  nationality  on  which  they  depended,  they 
met  their  death  through  a  mightier  religious  f«>rce.  The  most  brilliant  ex- 
ample of  this  phenomenon  is  the  conflict  of  Christianity  with  the  religions  of 
the  ancient  world.  Christianity's  victory  was  achieved  without  force  of  amts. 
Was  it  merely  that  its  foes  were  moribund,  that  the  religious  forces  of  anti- 
quity had  all  but  lost  their  power  ?  This  is  not  by  any  means  all  the  truth. 
I  cannot  glory  in  the  victorv  of  a  Chri.stianity  over  decaving  religions  that 
would  have  tlicd  of  themselve*^  if  only  left  alone,  bnl  f  am  |)roud  of  her  power 
in  that,  when  "the  fullness  of  the  times"  was  come,  when  Egypt  and  Syria, 
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Judea,  Greece  and  Rome  offered  to  the  world  their  best,  she  was  able  to  take 
all  their  truths  into  her  genial  grasp,  and  incarnating  them  in  Jesus  Christ 
make  them  ///  //////  the  licginning  of  a  new  age,  the  starting  point  of  a  higher 
evolution. 

These  religions  were  crippled  by  their  essential  character.  They  had 
no  real  unity  of  tliought.  Their  principle  (^f  organization  was  the  inclusion 
of  local  cults,  not  the  establi>hment  of  a  great  idea.  There  was  broad  toler- 
ation in  the  ancient  religious  world,  both  of  forms  and  ideas,  but  the  tolera- 
tion of  ideas  existed  because  of  the  want  of  a  clear  thought-basis  of  religion 
or,  to  spi.*ak  mure  precisely,  the  want  of  a  theology.  With  the  absence  of 
this  the  multiplicity  of  forms  produced  a  meaningless  confusion.  Even 
where  each  of  these  systems  reveals  to  u>  the  j)resence  of  a  common  idea 
traceable  through  all  its  forms,  this  one  idea  is  only  a  j)hase  of  the  truth. 
Assyria's  doctrine  of  the  Divine  transcendence,  and  hLgypt's  viow  of  the 
divine  nearness,  and  Greece's  tenet  of  the  divineness  of  man  or  the  humanness 
of  God,  were  valid  religious  ideas,  but  each  was  partial.  These  religions  so 
inclusive  of  forms  could  not  include  or  com|)rehend  more  than  their  own 
favorite  idea.  But  when  Christianity  came  against  them  with  a  well- 
rounded  theology,  a  central  truth  like  that  of  the  incarnation,  a  truth  and  a 
life  which  not  merely  included  but  reconciled  all  elements  of  the  world's 
religious  progress,  none  of  these  ancient  svstems  coulii  stand  before  it. 

Thev  seem  to  tell  us  thu  llie  true  test  of  a  religious  system  is  the 
measure  in  which  it  is  filled  wilh  (i<»:l.  S«>  far  as  they  saw  him  they  leil 
men  to  lind  hflp  and  jiiMce  in  Iiiin.  Thev  proclaimed  his  laws,  they  sought 
to  assure  to  iu-.mi  hi^  favor.  So  far  as  thev  aecoinj>lished  this,  so  far  as  they 
were  tilled  with  (ioil,  both  as  a  doctrine  and  as  a  life,  they  fulfilled  their 
part  in  the  e<lucation  an«l  salvation  of  the  human  race.  Bv  that  test  thev 
rose  and  fell  ;  bv  that  measure  they  take  their  |)lace  in  the  complex  evolu- 
tion of  the  world.  And  it  was  i)ecause  thev  failed  to  rise  to  the  height  of 
Christianitv's  comprehension  and  al)sor|>tion  of  (i<Ml  that  thev  perished. 

We  are  sometimes  inclined,  amid  the  din  of  oj)|)t)sing  creeds,  to  long 
for  a  religion  without  tlK*:)Iogv.  These  dead  faiths  warn  us  of  the  folly  of 
anv  such  dream.  In  the  presence  <jf  a  multitude  of  religions,  such  as  are 
represented  in  this  Parliament,  we  are  tempted  to  believe  that  the  ultimate 
religion  will  consist  in  a  l)ou<piet  of  the  sweetest  an<l  cluncest  fhnvers  of 
them  all.  The  graves  of  the  dead  religions  declare  that  not  selection  but 
incorporation  makes  a  religion  strong;  not  incorporation  but  reconciliation, 
not  reconeiliation  but  the  fulfillment  of  all  these  aspirations,  these  partial 
truths  in  a  hii^dier  thought,  in  a  transcendent  life.  'I'he  system  of  religion 
here  represente<l,  or  to  come,  which  will  not  merely  elect  but  incorporate, 
not  merely  incor|)orate  but  reconcile,  not  merely  reconcile  but  fulfdl,  holds 
the  religi(»us  future  of  hinnanitv. 

Apart  fronj  particular  problem^  these  <lead  religions  in  clear  tones  give 
two   precious   testimonies.      Thev  bear  witness  to  man  s  need  of  God  an<l 
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man's  capacity  to  know  him.  Looking'  back  to-day  upon  the  dead  past, 
we  behold  men  in  the  junj^le  and  on  the  mountain,  in  the  Roman  temple 
and  before  the  Celtic  altar,  lifting  up  holy  hands  of  aspiration  and  petition 
to  the  Divine.  Sounding  through  Greek  hymns  and  Babylonian  psalms 
alike,  are  heard  human  voices  crying  out  after  the  Eternal. 

Hut  there  is  a  nobler  heritage  of  ours  in  these  oldest  of  religions.  The 
cajiacity  to  know  (lod  is  not  the  knowledge  of  him.  They  tell  us  with  one 
voice  that  the  human  heart,  the  universal  human  heart  that  needs  (iod  and 
can  know  him  was  not  left  to  search  for  him  in  blindness  and  ignorance, 
lie  gave  them  of  himself,  riiey  received  the  light  which  lighteth  every 
man.  That  light  has  come  ilown  the  ages  unto  us.  shining  as  it  comes  with 
ever  brighter  beams  of  Divine  Revelation.  "For  (jod,  who  at  sundry  times 
and  in  divers  manners,  spake  unto  the  fathers,"  and  we  are  beginning  to 
reali/.e  to-day,  as  never  before,  how  many  are  our  spiritual  fathers  in  the 
past — '*  hath  in  these  last  davs  spoken  unto  us  in  the  .Son.'' 


rilK     POINTS    OF  CONTACT    AND    CONTRAST 

liK'T\VT:KN    CIIRIS'TIANTTV    AND 

MOMAMMKDANISM. 

liY    !*RKsii)KNr    (Ikokgk    WAsmu'RN.    D.I).,    RoiiKRT    Coi.i.Kr.K,   Con- 
si  AN  riNoiM.K. 

I.  It  is  not  niv  j)urj)()se  to  cMitcr  upon  anv  (lcfen>e  or  criticism  of 
Mohammedanism,  l)iit  simply  tt»  stale,  as  imparliailv  as  possible,  its  points 
of  contact  an<l  contrast  with  Christianity. 

'The  cliief  difticully  in  such  a  statement  arises  from  the  fact  that  there 
are  as  many  different  opinions  on  iheoloi^ical  (luesti/jns  among  Moslems  as 
among  Christians,  and  that  it  is  impossiljlc  t(^  present  any  summary  of 
Mohammedan  doctrine  which  will  i)e  accepted  h\  all. 

'I'he  faith  of  Ishim  is  based  j)riir.arily  uj)on  the  Koran,  which  is 
believed  to  have  been  delivered  to  the  Trophet  at  sundry  times  bv  the  an>(el 
Cabriel.  and  upon  the  traditions  reporting  the  life  and  words  of  the  pro|)het ; 
and,  secondarily,  upon  the  o{>inions  of  certain  distinguished  theohigians  oi 
the  second  century  (jf  the  liegira,  especially  for  the  Sunnis,  of  the  four 
////af//s,  Ilanife.  Shafi,  Malik,  and  Hannbcl. 

'The  Shiites,  or  followers  of  Aali,  reject  these  last  with  manv  of  the 
received  traditions,  and  hold  opinion^  which  the  great  binly  of  Moslems 
regard  as  heretical.  In  addition  to  the  twofold  divisions  of  .Sunnis  and 
Shiites  and  of  the  sects  of  the  four  Iniams^  there  are  said  to  be  .several  hun- 
dred minor  sects. 

It  is,  in  fact,  very  difticult  for  an  h«)nest  in<juirer  to  determine  what  is 
really  essential  to  the  faith.  A  distinguished  Mo.slem  statesman  and 
scholar  once  assured  me  that  nothing  was  essential  bevond  a  belief  in  the 
existence  an«l  unitv  of  (iod.  And  several  vears  ago  the  Shcik-ul-hlain^  the 
highest  authority  in  ("onslantinople.  in  a  letter  to  a  (jerman  in<iuirer,  stated 
that  whoever  confessed  that  there  is  but  one  Cod,  and  that  Mohamme<l  is 
his  projjhet,  is  a  true  Moslem,  alth<»ugh  to  be  a  good  one  it  is  necessary  to 
observe  the  five  jxunts  of  confession,  praver,  fasting,  almsgiving,  and  pil- 
grimage ;  but  the  ditVicultv  about  this  apparently  simple  definition  is  that 
belief  in  Mohammed  as  the  prophet  of  (Iod  iiuolves  a  belief  in  all  his 
teaching,  and  we  come  back  at  once  to  the  (|uestion  what  that  teaching 
was. 

'The  great  n)aj<»rity  of  Mohamnidlans  believe  in  the  Koran,  the  traditions 
and  the  teaching  of  the  school  (»f  ilanife,  and  we  cannot  do  better  than  to 
Copyrijjht,  1893,  '»>' J-  ^^'  '^' 
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'.:    '•!     .;■-..-.    '.   '   L'        ■       -   -.-.  -:    :   ..    a-.t-  h::'l  ever  L-een 
.j;. -.    i.-.  .  •    r--:  .-;..- iV -fj. ."    '      ■:...■■.;  .:    -•'  '  '  -''<^    Umc   of    his 

jiir.ri'*,!.'..:.^''  :..-  j..-  :..-::  .  :;..-•.  .■.-:  .:  .-  •■::■:•:-::  ...rr.-c.f  jl  all  in  Chris- 
tiu.'i;:;..  N/  -..'.•.•:  r.  .-  :.r. :--.:■■  !  ....  .:.:  :'  r  r..-  n..»iMlhei>m.  The 
<.:t;/i:ii.  ',i  M- .  i  Arrr  :..  ■-•  ..  .  i'-:'-.  .'  \  r-A.  ^r.-  w;i  as  //ani/s,  were 
purr  'i'M-r-.  »r.  ;  r  .:        .•.r.r.*.-  •  f  :.   :   ;r,.*.     r  •»    i  a.i-  ii  -t  unknown  iheoret- 

i'.ali".  '-v.  n   :,.    • a  .   .  .j.   '   --.-   .  i   !  :T   .    ..:    ;  •r.i>.t:v  a!  iv  abandoned    it. 

'Ill':  t'-mpiv  .1*  ^I■:■  I.  ■.%.!■  "r.:.  ,-.v.i  .1-  A  ■'  .v  ■■/'..  ::.r:  h-»U"»c  <jf  God.  The 
naiii'-  'if  !lii   I'f'ip:.  ?  ■  f  iVi'T  /.  J-  ./■  it'.'.  :   .  '  .    -  :*  m.*  .if  <i'Hl:  and  Aj'  AliaA 

Wa-   .«  •.'illilll';Ti  'i.'itii   .iMiiML.'  t;.'.-  p       p.-  . 

"I  li«' iifi'- (f'.'I  \\.i-  ii' Mi.ii.ii! .  r-'u'ii./'  i.  j'  .11  fact  fi^riii^tten  in  the 
Wir-liJ|»  'if  \\f  -l.ir-.  '.I  /■/.'  .iTi  i  <'..t  ;iii'i  M ini';.  aiil  'if  the  .^bO  idols  in 
till-  t''rn)ilf-  :il  M'-i  ■  i.  Ir.  \%  .i-  .ii:,i;n^r  ;:i..  pri -.  .tl'-nr  I'l'ilatrv  that  Moham- 
riH'fl  riv'iltf'l.  ;iii>l  Ir-  i.l.ijrii'''l  lii.i!  in  -•  'l-iirii!  iiv  li.i'l  returned  ti)  the  pure 
rcli&;i<Mi  of  Al»i:tli.ini.  Mill,  M'iliaiiinifilani<>iii  i<  ii"  iiii>rc  a  reformed  Juda* 
iviii  than  It  !->  a  form  of  <  llin^tianit  v.      It  \i.i->  i'»ciili.illv  a  new  religion. 

1  III*  K'iraii  <  l.uiiK-'l  to  \)i:  a  m.-w  and  pirrf(.'<'l  revelation  of  the  will  of 
^fod,  and  fr'un  ilir  time-  of  the  I'ro)>lict'>  death  lo  llii>  day  no  Moslem  has 
apprali-fl  to  tlir  am  init  tradilioii.>>  of  Arabia  or  to  tiie  Je\vi>h  or  Christian 
Stn)ftiiirN  as  tlic  i^ioiind  of  Ins  faith.  Thr  Koran  and  the  traditions  are 
■<nlhi  lent  an<l  tiiial.  I  Ixdicv  that  everv  oitiiodox  Mo>leni  regards  Islam 
a.  .1  scpaiat<'.  distinct,  and  al»oiiitrlv  exclusive  teiiis'ion ;  and  there  is 
ii'ithiiu;  to  be  i;ain(-il  bv  tallinL(  it  a  form  of  (  liri.stianity.  Hut  after 
haMn>{  set  a. lib-  this  iinfoiindeil  .statement,  aiiii  lull v  acknowleilged  the  indc- 
priidi-nt  oiii;in  of  Islam,  there  is  still  a  liisti>iical  relationship  between  it  and 
( 'liM'.tiaiiitv   >\hich  drmands  oiii  attention. 

The  riophet  i(n»w;ni/ed  the  (  hri'^tian  ami  Jewish  Si:ri|jtures  as  the  Word 
ol  il.iil.  althoiikdi  It  cannot  be  pio>e«l  that  he  h.id  ever  read  them.  They  are 
inentioiifd  one  hundied  and  tliiitv  one  times  in  the  Koran,  but  there  is  only 
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one  ((uotation  from  the  Old  Tcstamcnl,  and  one  from  the  New.  The  hislor- 
ical  parts  of  the  Koran  correspond  with  the  Tahnud,  and  the  wnting  current 
among  the  heretical  Christian  sects,  such  as  the  Protevangelium  of  James, 
the  pseudo  Matthew,  and  the  gospel  of  the  nativity  of  Mary,  rather  than  with 
the  Bible.  His  information  was  probably  obtained  verbally  from  his  Jewish 
and  Christian  friends,  who  seem,  in  some  cases,  to  have  deceived  him  inten- 
tionally. He  seems  to  have  believed  their  statements  that  his  coming  was 
foretold  in  the  Scriptures,  and  to  have  hoped  for  some  years  that  they  would 
accept  him  as  their  promised  leader. 

His  confidence  in  the  Christians  was  proved  by  his  sending  his  p»erse- 
cuted  followers  to  take  refuge  with  the  Christian  King  of  Abyssinia.  He 
had  visited  Christian  Syria,  and,  if  tradition  can  be  trusted,  he  had  some 
intimate  Christian  friends.  With  the  Jews  he  was  on  still  more  intimate 
terms  during  his  last  years  at  Mecca  and  the  first  at  Medina. 

But  in  the  end  he  attacked  and  destroyed  the  Jews,  and  declared  war 
against  the  Christians ;  making  a  distinction,  however,  in  his  treatment  of 
idolaters  and  "the  people  of  the  Book,''  allowing  the  latter,  if  they  quietly 
submitted  to  his  authority,  to  retain  their  religion  on  the  condition  of  an 
annual  payment  of  a  tribute  or  ransom  for  their  lives.  If,  however,  they 
resisted,  the  men  were  to  he  killed  and  the  women  and  children  sold  as  slaves 
(Koran,  sura  ix.).  In  the  next  world  Jews,  Christians  and  idolaters  are  alike 
consigned  to  eternal  punishment  in  hell. 

Some  have  supposed  that  a  verse  in  the  second  sura  of  the  Koran  was 
intended  to  teach  a  more  charitable  doctrine.  It  reads  :  "  Surely  those  who 
believe,  whether  Jews,  Christians,  or  Sabians,  whoever  believeth  in  God  and 
the  last  day,  and  doth  that  which  is  right,  they  shall  have  their  reward 
with  the  Lord.  No  fear  shall  come  upon  them,  neither  shall  they  be  grieved." 
But  Moslem  commentators  rightly  understand  this  as  only  teaching  that  if 
Jews,  Christians,  or  Sabians  become  Moslems  they  will  be  saved,  the  phrase 
used  being  the  common  one  to  express  faith  in  Islam. 

In  the  third  sura  it  is  stated  in  so  many  words :  **  Whoever  followeth  any 
other  religion  than  Islam  it  shall  not  be  accepted  of  him,  and  at  the  last  day 
he  shall  be  of  those  that  perish." 

This  is  the  orthodox  doctrine ;  but  it  should  be  said  that  one  meets  with 
Moslems  who  take  a  more  hopeful  view  of  the  ultimate  fate  of  those  who  are 
sincere  and  honest  followers  of  Christ. 

The  question  whether  Mohammedanism  has  been  in  any  way  modified 
since  the  time  of  the  Prophet  by  its  contact  with  Christianity,  I  think  every 
Moslem  would  answer  in  the  negative.  There  is  much  to  be  said  on  the 
other  side,  as,  for  example,  it  must  seem  to  a  Christian  student  that  the  offices 
and  cjualities  assigned  to  the  Prophet  by  the  traditions,  which  arc  not  claimed 
for  him  in  the  Koran,  must  have  been  borrowed  from  the  Christian  teaching 
in  regard  to  Christ ;  but  we  have  not  time  to  enter  upon  the  discussion  of  this 
ciuestion. 
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II.  Dof^m.itic  Relations. — In  comparinv;  the  do^malic  statements  of 
Islam  and  Christianity,  wc  mubt  conhne  ourselves,  as  strictly  as  possible,  to 
what  is  generally  acknowledged  to  be  essential  in  each  faith.  To  1(0  beyond 
this  would  be  to  enter  upon  a  sea  of  speculation  almost  without  limits,  from 
which  we  could  hope  to  bring  back  but  little  of  any  value  to  our  present 
discussion. 

It  has  been  formally  decided  by  various  fttvas  that  the  Koran  requires 
belief  in  seven  principal  doctrines,  and  the  confession  of  faith  is  this,  **  I  believe 
on  God,  on  the  Angels,  on  the  Books,  on  the  Prophets,  on  the  Judgment  day, 
on  the  eternal  Decrees  of  God  Almighty  concerning  both  good  and  evil,  and 
on  the  Resurrection  after  death." 

There  are  many  other  things  which  a  good  -Moslem  is  expected  to  believe, 
but  these  points  are  fundamental. 

Taking  these  essential  dogmas  one  by  one  we  shall  tind  that  they  agree 
with  Christian  doctrine  in  their  general  statement,  although  in  their  develop- 
ment there  is  a  wide  divergence  of  faith  between  the  Christian  and  the 
Moslem. 

First y  The  Doctrine  of  God.  -This  is  slated  by  Omer  Nessefi  (A.  D. 
1 142)  as  follows :  "God  is  one  and  eternal.  He  lives,  and  is  almighty. 
He  knows  all  things ;  hears  all  things ;  sees  all  things.  He  is  endowed 
with  will  and  action.  He  has  neither  form  nor  figure,  neither  bounds,  limits 
or  numbers,  neither  parts,  multiplications,  or  divisions,  becau.sc  he  is  neither 
body  nor  matter.  He  has  neither  beginning  nor  end.  He  is  self-existent, 
without  generation,  dwelling  or  habitation.  He  is  outside  the  empire  of 
time,  unequaled  in  his  nature  as  in  his  attributes,  which  without  being  for- 
eign to  his  essence  do  not  constitute  it." 

The  Westminster  Catechism  says  :  "God  is  a  spirit,  infinite,  eternal, 
unchangeable,  in  his  being  wisdom,  p  )\vcr,  holiness,  justice,  goodness  and 
truth.     There  is  but  one  only,  the  living  and  true  God." 

It  will  be  seen  that  these  statements  differ  chiefly  in  that  the  Christian 
gives  special  prominence  to  the  moral  attributes  of  (jod,  and  it  has  often 
been  said  that  the  God  of  Islam  is  simply  a  God  of  almighty  power,  while 
the  God  of  Christianity  is  a  (lod  of  infinite  love  and  perfect  holiness;  but 
this  is  not  a  fair  statement  of  truth.  The  ninety-nine  names  of  Goil  which 
the  good  Moslem  constantly  repeats,  assign  these  attributes  to  him.  The 
fourth  name  is  "The  Most  Holy."  the  twenty-ninth  "  The  Just ;"  the  forty- 
sixth  "The  All  Loving;"  the  first  and  most  common  is  "The  Merciful," 
and  the  moral  attributes  are  often  referred  to  in  the  Koran.  In  truth  there 
is  no  conceivable  perfection  which  the  Moslem  would  neglect  to  attribute  to 
God. 

Their  conception  of  him  is  that  of  an  absolute  Oriental  monarch,  and 
his  unlimited  power  to  do  what  he  pleases  makes  entire  submission  to  his 
will  the  first,  most  prominent  duty.  The  name  which  they  give  to  their 
religion  implies  this.     It  is  Isldm^  which   means  submission  or  resignation  ; 
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bul  a  kini^  may  be  i^ool  or  bad,  wise  or  fo  >lish,  ami  the  Moslem  takes  as 
much  pains  as  the  Christian  to  aLtrii)ute  to  Goil  all  wisilom  and  all  goodness. 

The  essential  difference  in  tlie  Christian  and  Moliammedan  conception 
of  God  lies  in  tlie  fact  that  the  Moslem  does  not  think  of  this  great  King  as 
having  anything,  in  common  with  his  subjects,  from  whom  he  is  infinitely 
removed.  The  idea  of  the  incarnation  of  God  in  Christ  is  to  them  not  only 
blasphemous  but  absurd  and  in,:.>mj)rehcnsible  ;  and  the  idea  of  fvllowshi/* 
with  God,  which  is  exjiressed  in  calling  him  our  Father/x^  altogether  foreign 
to  Mohammedan  thouisdit.  God  is  not  immanent  in  the  world  in  the  Chris- 
tian sense,  but  apart  from  the  world  and  infinitely  removed  from  man. 

Second^  7'//f'  Docfrinc  of  Diin't's,  or  of  the  Sovereignty  of  God,  is  a 
fundamental  principle  of  both  Christianity  and  Islam. 

The  Koran  says:  "GrJ  has  from  all  eternity  foreordained  !>y  an 
immutable  decree  all  things  whatsoever  come  to  pass,  whether  good  or 
evil." 

The  Westminster  Catechism  says  :  "  The  decrees  of  God  are  his  eter- 
nal purpose  according  to  the  counsel  of  his  will,  whereby  for  his  own  glory 
he  hath  foreordained  whatsoever  comes  to  pass." 

It  is  plain  that  these  two  statements  do  not  essentially  differ,  and  the 
same  controversies  have  arisen  over  this  doctrine  among  Mohammedans  as 
amonvT  (.'hristiajis.  with  the  same  differences  of  opini«>n. 

Omer  N'essifi  savs  :  **  Predestination  refers  not  to  the  temporal  but  to 
the  spiritual  slate.  Election  and  reprobation  decide  the  final  fate  of  the 
soul,  but  in  lemj>orai  affairs  man  i>  free." 

.\  Turkish  confes>ion  of  faith  savs  :  *'  Unbelief  and  wicked  acts 
hap|)en  with  the  foreknowledge  ami  will  of  (i  >  1.  by  the  effect  of  his  predes- 
tination, written  from  eternity  o\\  the  preserved  tablets,  by  his  operation  but 
not  with  his  satisfaction,  (iod  foresees,  wills,  produces,  loves  all  that  is 
gootl,  and  cloi'^  not  love  unbelief  anil  sin.  though  he  wills  and  effects  it.  If 
it  be  asked  why  (iod  wills  and  effects  what  is  evil  an<l  gives  the  Devil 
power  to  tempt  man,  the  answer  is,  he  has  his  views  oi  wisdom  which  it  is 
not  granted  to  us  to  know." 

Manv  Christian  theologians  would  accept  this  statement  without  criti- 
cism, but  in  general  they  have  been  careful  to  guard  again.st  the  idea  that 
(iod  is  in  any  way  the  efficient  cause  of  sin.  and  they  generally  give  to  man 
a  wider  area  ol  freedom  than  the  orthodox  Mohammedans. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  this  doctrine  of  the  decrees  of  God  has 
degenerated  into  fatalism  more  generally  among  Moslems  than  among 
Christians.  I  have  never  known  a  Mohammedan  of  any  sect  who  was  not 
more  or  less  a  fatalist,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  there  have  l)een 
Moslem  theologians  who  have  repudiated  fatalism  as  vigorously  as  any 
Christians. 

In  Christianity  this  doctrine  has  been  offset  by  a  different  conception 
of  God,  by  a  higher  estimate  of  man,  and  by  the  whole  scheme  of  redemp- 
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tion  throunh  faith  in  i'lirisl.  In  I.>l.ini  iIh.tc  is  n<i  mkIi  cnnntcractinif 
influence. 

Third^the  i'tJur  ftve  ilmlriniS  we  njav  |)a>s  over  with  a  sinv,Hc  remark  in 
regard  to  each.  Both  Moslems  and  Christians  l>clieve  in  the  existence  of 
good  and  evil  aw^els^  and  that  (iod  has  revealed  his  will  to  man  in  certain 
iti spired  books ^  and  both  ai^rce  that  the  Ilehrcw  and  Christian  Scriptures  are 
such  hooks.  The  Moslem,  however,  helieves  that  thev  have  been  super- 
seded by  the  Koran,  which  was  brought  down  from  God  by  the  angel 
(fabrial.  Thev  believe  that  this  is  his  eternal  and  uncreated  word  ;  that  its 
divine  character  is  proved  bv  its  poetic  beauty;  that  it  ha^  a  miraculous 
power  over  men  apart  from  what  it  teaches,  so  that  the  mere  hearing  of  it, 
without  understanding  it,  may  heal  the  sick  or  convert  the  intidel.  Uoth 
Christians  and  Moslems  believe  thac  (iod  \\:i<,'^Q\\\.  f>rop/ttfs  atid  iipos//is  into 
the  world  to  teach  men  his  will ;  both  believe  in  the  jud,inuttt  day  and  the 
resmrectiott  of  the  dead,  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  rewards  and 
punishments  in  the  future  life. 

It  will  be  seen  that  in  simple  statement  the  seven  positive  doctrines  of 
Islam  are  in  harm  )nv  with  Chri>tian  dogma;  but  in  their  exposition  and 
development  the  New  Testament  and  the  Koran  part  company,  and 
Christian  and  Moslem  speculation  evolve  totallv  different  conceptions, 
espL'ciallv  in  regard  to  evervlhing  concerninL(  the  other  wi>rld.  It  is  in 
these  expositions  based  upon  the  Koran  [ci^.,  suras  Ivi.  and  Ixxviii.),  and 
still  more  upon  the  traditions,  that  we  hnd  the  most  striking  contrasts 
between  Chrislianitv  anil  Mohammedanism;  but  it  is  not  easv  f<.>r  a 
Christian  to  state  them  in  a  wav  to  satisfv  Mo>lems,  and  as  we  have  no 
time  to  (juote  authorities  we  mav  pa'*s  them  over. 

Fourth y  The  essential  dogmatic  ilifference  between  Christianity  and 
Islam  is  in  regard  tt)  the  person,  office,  and  work  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  Koran 
expressly  denies  the  Trinity,  the  Divinity  of  Christ,  his  death,  and  the  whole 
doctrine  of  the  Incarnation  and  the  Atonement,  and  reject>  the  sacraments 
which  he  ordained. 

It  accepts  his  miraculous  birth,  his  miracles,  his  moral  perfection,  and 
his  mission  as  an  in>pired  prophet  or  teacher,  ft  declares  that  he  did  not 
die  on  the  cross,  but  was  taken  up  to  heaven  without  death,  while  the  Jews 
crucified  one  like  him  in  his  place.  It  conse»[uently  denies  his  resurrecti«»n 
from  the  dead,  but  claims  that  he  will  come  again  to  rule  the  world  before 
the  day  of  ju«lgment. 

It  says  that  he  will  himself  testifv  before  (iod  that  he  never  claimed  to 
be  divine  :  this  here^y  originated  with  Paul. 

At  the  same  time  the  faith  exalts  Mohamme«l  to  verv  nearlv  the  same 
pcjsition  which  Chri.^t  occu|>ies  in  the  Christian  .scheme.  He  is  not  divine, 
and  consetjuently  n<jt  an  object  of  worship,  but  he  was  the  hrst  created  being, 
Go<i's  first  and  bc>t  beloved,  the  noblest  (jf  all  creatures,  the  mediator  between 
God  and  man,  the  great  intercessor,  the  first  to  enter  Paradise,  and  the  high- 
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ej>t  there.  Altliouj^h  the  K«)ran  in  many  ]>hic.es  speaks  <»f  him  as  a  sinner  in 
need  of  panlon  (A.v.,  siira>  \xiii.,  xlvii.,  ami  \lviii.),  his  absolute  sinlessness 
is  also  an  article  of  faith. 

The  Holy  Spirit,  the  third  person  in  the  Trinity,  is  not  mentioned  in  the 
Koran,  and  the  Christian  doctrine  of  his  \vorki>f  regeneration  and  sanctitica- 
tion  seems  to  have  been  unknown  tt)  the  Prophet,  who  represents  the  Chris- 
tian doctrine  of  the  Trinity  as  teaching  that  it  consists  of  God  the  Father, 
Mary  the  Mother,  and  Christ  the  Son.  The  promise  of  Christ  in  the  Gospel 
of  John  to  .send  the  Paraclete,  the  prophet  applies  to  himself,  reading 
TrapaK^rfTOi  as  TrepiK^vTos^  which  might  be  rendered  into  Arabic  as  Ahmed^ 
another  form  of  the  name  Mohammed. 

We  have,  then,  in  Islam  a  specific  and  final  rejection  and  repudiation  of 
the  Christian  dogma  of  the  Incarnation  and  the  Trinity,  and  the  substitution 
of  Mohammed  for  Christ  in  most  of  his  <^ftices;  but  it  should  be  noted  in 
passing  that  while  tliis  rejection  grows  out  of  a  different  conception  of  God, 
it  has  nothing  in  common  with  the  scientific  rationalistic  unbelief  of  the  pres- 
ent day.  If  it  cannot  conceive  of  God  as  incarnate  in  Jesus  Christ,  it  is  not 
from  any  doubt  as  to  his  personality,  or  his  miraculous  interference  in  the 
affairs  of  this  world,  or  the  reality  of  the  .supernatural.  These  ideas  are  fund- 
amental to  the  faith  (»f  every  orthodox  Mt^hammedan,  and  are  taught  every- 
where in  the  Koran. 

There  are  nominul  Muhanimedans  wIjo  arc  theists,  and  others  who  are 
pantheists  of  lheSpin<»/.a  typ.'.  There  are  also  some  small  sects  who  are 
rationalists*,  but  after  th-'  f.i>lMon  of  old  T'nglish  Deism  rather  than  of  the 
modern  rationalism.  'The  Djislic  rationalism  is  represented  in  that  most 
interesting  work  of  Justice  Ameer  Ali,  T/w  Spirii  of  fsidm.  He  speaks  of 
Mohammed  as  Xen<)|)hon  did  of  S  >crates.  an<l  he  reveres  Christ  also,  but  he 
denies  that  there  was  anything  supernatural  in  thj  inspiration  or  lives  of 
either,  and  claims  lliat  llanife  and  tlie  other  Imams  corrupted  Isldm  as  he 
thinks  Paul  the  apostle  did  Christianity  ;  but  this  book  does  not  represent 
Mohammedanism  any  more  than  Kenan's  "Life  of  Jesus''  represents  Chris- 
tian'lv.  These  small  rationalistic  sects  are  lookeil  upon  by  all  orthodox 
Moslems  as  heretics  of  the  worst  descriplit)n. 

III.  The  practical  and  ethical  relations  of  Islam  to  Christianity  are  even 
more  interesting  than  the  historical  and  dogmatic.  The  .Moslem  code  of 
morals  is  much  nearer  the  Christian  than  is  generally  supposetl  on  either  side, 
although  it  is  really  more  Jewish  than  Christian. 

The  truth  is,  that  we  judge  eacli  otiier  harshly  and  unfairly  by  those 
who  do  not  live  up  to  the  demanls  of  their  religion,  instead  of  comparing 
the  pious  Moslem  with  the  consi.^tent  ('hri.stian. 

We  cannot  enter  here  into  a  technical  statement  of  the  philosophical 
development  of  the  principles  of  law  and  morality  as  they  are  given  by  the 
Imam  llanife  and  other's.     It  would  be  incomprehensible  without  hours  of 
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explanation,  and  is  really  un-ier>tood  by  l>ut  iew  Mohammedans,  although 
the  practical  application  of  it  is  the  substance  of  Mohammedan  law. 

It  i>  enough  to  say  that  the  m  >ral  law  is  based  up  m  the  Koran,  and  the 
traditions  of  tUt;  life  and  saying.^  of  the  I*rophet  enlarged  by  deductions  and 
analogies.  Whatever  comes  from  these  sources  has  the  force  and  authority 
of  a  revealed  law  of  GfKl. 

The  first  practical  duties  inculcated  in  the  religious  code  are  :  Confes- 
sion of  (if>d,  and  Mohammed  his»  prophet ;  Prayer  at  least  five  times  a  dav; 
Fastinn  during  the  month  of  Kama/an,  from  dawn  to  sunset ;  Altns  to  the 
annual  amount  of  two  and  one  half  per  cent,  on  prop.;rty;  Pilg^rimafie 
to  Mecca  at  least  once  in  a  lifetime.  A  sixth  duty,  of  equal  importance,  is 
taking  part  in  sacred  war,  or  war  for  religion ;  but  some  orthodox  Moslem«» 
hold  that  this  is  not  a  perpetual  obligation,  and  this  seems  to  have  been  the 
opinion  of  Hanife. 

In  addition  to  these  primary  duties  of  religion,  the  moral  code,  as  given 
byf)mer  Nessefi,  demands:  Honesty  in  business;  modesty  or  decency  m 
behavior;  fraternity  between  all  Moslems;  benevolence  and  kindness  toward 
all  creatures.  It  forbids  gambling,  music,  the  making  orp')Ssessingof  images, 
the  drinking  of  intoxicating  liquors,  the  taking  of  (jotl*s  name  in  vain,  and 
all  false  oaths.  And  in  general,  Omt*r  Nessefi  adds:  "It  is  an  indispens- 
able obligation  for  every  Moslem  to  practice  virtue  and  avoid  vice,  i.  e.,  all 
that  is  contrary  to  religion,  law,  humanitv,  good  manners,  and  the  duties  of 
.societv.  He  ouglit  especially  to  guard  against  deception,  lying,  slander  ano 
abuse  of  his  neighbor." 

We  may  als*^  add  sr)me  specimen  pas>ages  from  the  Koran : 

**(»od  commands  justice,  benevolence  and  liberality.  He  forbids  crime, 
injustice  and  calumny." 

"Avoid  sin  in  secret  and  in  public.  The  wicked  will  receive  the  reward 
of  his  <lee<ls." 

**  (fod  promises  his  mercy  and  a  brilliant  recompense  to  those  who  add 
good  works  to  their  faith." 

"  He  who  commits  iniquity  will  lose  his  soul  " 

••It  is  not  righteousness  that  you  turn  your  faces  in  prayer  toward  the 
east  or  the  west,  but  righteouMies.s  is  of  him  who  believeth  in  God  and  the 
last  day,  and  the  angels  and  the  pro[)hets;  who  giveth  money,  for  God's 
sake,  to  his  kin<lred  and  to  orphans,  and  to  the  needy  and  the  stranger,  and 
tothosewhoa.sk,  and  for  the  reilemplion  of  captives;  who  is  constant  in 
prayrr,  and  giveth  aliiij* ;  and  of  those  who  perform  their  covenant,  and  who 
behave  themselves  patiently  in  adversity  and  hardships  and  in  time  of  vio- 
lence.     The.se  are  they  who  are  true,  and  these  are  they  who  fear  God." 

So  far.  with  one  or  two  exee[»tion>,  these  conceptions  r>f  the  moral  life 
are  essentially  the  same  as  the  Christian,  although  some  distinctively  Christian 
virtues,  such  as  meekness  an*!   huniililv.  are  not  emphasized. 

IJevond   this  we   have   a   moral   cotle,  etjuallv    binding  in  theory,  and 
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equally  important  in  practirc,  which  is  n«»t  at  all  ('hri.stian.lmt  is  essentially 
the  morality  (»f  the  ialniinl.  in  the  extreme  value  which  it  attaches  t«)  out- 
ward observances,  such  a^  laslinu.  piluiiinai,'e>.  ami  ceremonial  rites. 

All  the  concerns  of  life  and  death  are  lie<li^'e(l  ajjout  with  pre>ciil»ed 
ceremonies,  which  are  not  >imple  matters  of  pr«ipriety.  hut  of  morality  and 
religion  ;  and  it  i>  imp  »s>ilile  for  one  who  ha>  not  lived  amoni,'  Moslems  to 
reali/e  the  extent  and  imp :>rtance  ot  this  ceremonial  law. 

In  regard  to  polygamy,  divorce,  and  slavery,  the  morality  of  Islam  is  in 
direct  contrast  with  that  of  Christianity;  and  as  the  principles  of  the  faith, 
so  far  as  it  is  <letermined  by  the  Koran  and  the  1  ra<lilions,  are  lixed  and 
unchangeable,  no  change  in  regard  to  the  legality  of  these  can  be  expected. 
Thev  may  bi.*  silently  aban  loned,  but  they  can  never  be  f<»rbidden  by  law 
in  any  Mohammedan  state.  It  >hould  be  sai«l  here,  however,  that  while  the 
position  of  woman,  as  determined  1)V  the  Koran,  is  (me  of  inferiority  ajid 
subjection,  there  is  no  truth  whatever  in  the  current  idea  that,  according  to 
the  Koran,  thev  have  no  >ouls,  no  hope  of  immortality,  and  no  rights.  This 
is  an  absolutely  unfounded  >lander. 

Another  contra>t  between  the  moialilv  of  the  Koran  and  the  New 
Testament  i>  found  in  tiie  .spirit  with  wliich  the  faith  is  to  be  propagated. 
The  Pro[»het  led  his  armies  to  battle,  and  founded  a  temporal  kingdom  by 
force  of  arms.  The  Koran  i>  full  «»f  exliortation>  to  titiht  for  the  faith. 
Christ  founded  a  spiritual  kim.jdom.  wliich  could  «»nlvbe  extended  by  loving 
persuasion  and  the  influence  of  tlie  llolv  Spirit. 

It  is  true  that  (!hri>tians  have  had  their  wars  of  religion,  and  have 
Committed  a>  many  crimen  au.iinst  liumaiiitv  in  the  naim;  <if  Christ  a>  Mos- 
lems have  ever  committed  in  the  name  of  the  I'lophet  ;  but  the  opposite 
teaching  on  this  subject  in  the  Koran  an»l  the  New  re>tament  is  unmis- 
takable, and  involves  diffcient  conceptions  of  moralilw 

Such,  in  general,  i.s  the  ethical  o)de  of  I.slam.  In  practice  there  are 
certainly  many  Moslems  who>e  moral  lives  are  iriejU'oachable  according  to 
the  Christian  stan<lard.  who  fear  (mxI.  and  in  then  <lealing>  with  men  are 
honest,  truthful,  and  benevolent  ;  who  are  temj)erate  in  the  gratification  of 
their  desires,  and  cultivate  a  self-denving  sj)irit.  of  whose  sincere  desire  to 
do  right  there  can  be  no  <Ioubt. 

There  are  those  who.«ve  concejjtious  of  pure  spiritual  religion  seems  to 
rival  those  of  the  Christian  mvstics.  This  i>  specially  true  of  one  (n  two 
sects  of  Dervishes.  Some  of  these  sects  are  simply  Mohajnmedan  Neo-TIa- 
tonists,  and  deal  in  mnviic,  >oicery.  and  j)urelv  physical  means  of  attaining 
a  state  of  ecstasy  ;  but  «)thers  are  neither  pantheists  nor  theoso])hists.  and 
seek  to  attain  a  unity  of  spirit  with  a  supreme.  |)ersonal  (iod  by  spiritual 
means. 

Those  who  have  had  tnuch  acquaintanif  with  Moslems  know  that,  in 
additicm  to  these  mvstics,  there  are  nianv  common  people — as  many  women 
as  men     ■  who  seem  to  have  more   or   less  clear   ideas  of  spiritual  life,  and 
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There  is,  however,  one  sin  which  is  in  its  very  nature  sinful,  an<l  which 
man  is  capable  of  knowing'  to  he  such  —that  i>,  the  sin  of  denvinv^  that  tlierc 
is  one  God,  and  that  M«»haMinied  is  hib  Prophet.  Kvervthinv?  else  depends 
on  tile  arbitrary  command  of  (iml,  and  ma\  he  arhitrarilv  forvriven:  hut  this 
does  not,  and  is  consetjueiitiv  unj)ard«)nal>lc.  I'or  whoever  dio  in  this  sin 
there  is  no  possible  escape  irom  eternal  damnatii.n. 

Of  other  ^ins  some  are  i^rave  ami  s<«n»e  are  li^sdit,  and  it  nmst  not  be 
sup[)osed  that  the  Mt)slem  retjarcU  i;ra\e  >in>  as  of  little  consetjuence.  lie 
believes  that  sin  is  rebellion  ajsMin^t  intinite  power,  and  that  it  canni>t  escape 
the  notice  of  the  all  seeim,'  (iod,  but  niust  call  down  hi>  wiath  upi>n  the  sin- 
ner; so  that  even  a  tjood  Moslem  may  be  >ent  to  hell  to  .suffer  torment  for 
thousands  of  vears  beftjre  he  i.s  |)ar«loned. 

But  he  believes  that  (ioil  i>  mercilul  ;  that  "he  is  minded  to  make  hi^ 
religion  livjht,  becau>e  man  ha>  been  ere  iled  wi'ak."  (Ki>ran,  sura  iv.)  If 
man  has  sinned  against  hi>  arl)ilrarv  commaudN,  (iotl  mav  arbitrarilv  remit 
the  penaltv,  on  certain  con<litions,  on  the  intercession  of  the  Prophet,  on 
account  of  expiatorv  act.s  on  the  man'>  pait  or  in  view  of  counterbalancing 
gojxl  work>.  At  the  wor>l,  the  Moslem  will  be  sent  to  hell  for  a  sea- 
son antl  then  be  parih)ned,  out  of  consideration  for  hi>  belief  in  (»od  and 
the  I*ro|)het,  bv  divine  mercv.  Still,  we  need  to  repeat,  the  Moslem  (loe> 
not  look  U|)on  sin  as  a  lij^dit  ihiuLj. 

Hut  notwithstanding;  this  conception  ol  the  daiiiujer  of  sinninj^  against 
(jod,  the  Mohammedan  is  \erv  tar  fr<»m  eomprehendinu  tlu'  Christian  idea 
that  right  auvl  wrontj  aie  iidicrent  (jualities  in  all  moi.ij  actions;  that  (iod 
himself  is  a  m-)ral  binnv;.  doim^'  what  is  right  because  it  is  right,  and  that  he 
can  no  m  )rc  j)iird<)n  sin  aii)ilrarilv  than  he  can  njake  :\  wroiiL;  action  right; 
that  he  i^juld  not  be  just  and  vet  justit\  the  sinner,  without  the  atonement 
made  bv  the  nu  arnalion  and  the  sulleriiii,'  and  the  death  ol  JesUs  Christ. 

Thev  do  not  realize  ill, it  sin  is  itsell    t oi  [  upiiitn    and  death  ;    that    mere 
escape  fi<»ni  hell  is  n<-|  ctfin.il  lile,  but  that  the  sinful  soul  mu.-t  i-e  regenei 
ate<l  and  sanclilietl  bv  the  work  ol  the  Ib»l\'  Sj)iril    before    it    can   know    the 
jov  of  the  beatitie  \  isi..n. 

Whethei  or  iM't  I  have  inio.-<ti\  s'ated  the  iuiid.i!nenl;d  dilfererKc 
between  the  Christian  and  Mohammeilan  conceptions  of  An.  no  one  who 
has  ha<l  Moslem  friends  can  have  failed  to  realize  that  the  difference  cxitts, 
for  it  is  extreinelv  diliicuit,  alni)st  imj)ossible,  f<jr  Christianb  and  Moslems 
to  understand  one  another  when  the  cpieslion  of  sin  is  discussed.  There 
seems  to  be  an  hereditarv  incapacity  in  the  .NU)slem  to  comprehend  this 
essential  basi^.  of  (Christian  morality. 

Mohamme<lan  moralitv  is  also  differentiated  from  the  Christian  by  its 
fatalistic  interpretation  of  the  doctrine  of  Decrees.  The  Moslem  who  reads 
in  the  Koran.  "  .\s  frir  everv  man  we  have  rirndy  fixed  his  fate  .about  his 
neck,"  and  the  manv  similar  passages,  who  is  taught  that  at  least  so  far  as 
the  future  life  is  concerned  his  fate  has  been  H.xed  from  eternity  by  an  arbi- 
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::iry  ar.i  ..tt-.  ._  .-:  ir.:--.  i^-:-'-  .  :i..-.r.:  :i*aJ>T. ;  n':*:  abseil  ute  fatal - 
.-X.  :-.■:  '.'r.'z  M --!'.-::..  i-  a  r  :-i  ■ -r  v:rr:.  r.i-  :..•  i'.r..:   :.»ie  «.'f  moraliiy  and 

i..- r.-r  ifrr.s  r:-'.  rr-::..  :.:l..  .ji*.  ■_:  j^:  .c-*:  --^.~  i  nica.>i:rc  «<f  fatali>m  a> 
•AcaKTr.r  :;--  -c:*-<:  ■:  itt-  ■r;ii  '-'J'  '-*  •-..*•■.  -r: :  .ri'tr-  him  to  I'»vik  upoa 
ViC  •*:.'/.•:  '"  .r.*:.i:.  '..-r':!.     !  r- iTri-ji*..  ••.  ^-  -r.r.c:e->jirv.  if  ni.tt  at:i>iird. 

I:  .0  |^.'::a;«*  j.-  ij-r  '.  :..c  •d.'.i.-T't.-.  :•.•:•  A-n..-  •»!  Mohammedan 
ihv-iif:.:.  ^r.^*  v,-.-  \I  -.vrn  i::~  a  -.cry  iiffccri:  .  r..cj':.-.n  fr'»m  ihe  Christian 
*A  the  rria'.:  'ii  ■-!  t;.*:  a...  •  .  ri^rr  ■.c«:rt>  -r.  i  j.ij»?;'.n>.  He  d'jcs  nut  dU- 
::ni;:j:s:i  irrtwc^r.  !hr:n.  '•-!  T':^.\'  i?  w.!.  Jii  ;  :■-•-. re  j-  ••nc  and  the  same, 
aii'I  .-ct*:-  t  /  '/■  -i :  *•.-:!. ;»*i*.  -Pj  r;it.".r:  v.a:.  rf  /  .'  ;t.  <  »t  Conversion,  in  the 
<1\it:-'.:uu  .-cri«v.  '.•_-  I.j.-  :i"  .  ':j'.-;/.i  i;  -  ■!  ::,.it  •jiz.irii.'c  -A  heart  which  makes 
ih»:  rc-jenera't:  1  "a.".."  :.'.•_-  'r.i-'.'.T  •  f  :?.•:  -  •1,.  :  .  i  -ininjie  its  passions,  cun- 
IT  t\  ihc  'Ic-sir*:-.  ar,  i  i*:.i  i  1:13.1,    •ii  :  -  •:;iai  \;^.i   r /   Acr  ^in  and  <Ieath. 

1  h-.Tc  ..-  .hl-  /livr  p  j;:.t  c  ur.criKnL'  M  ii.j.i:;!i;c  i.in  nK»raIity  of  uhich  I 
wi.-h  to  >pcak  w;:h  lii  p  i«-::».c  'iviitai. v.  imt  'iviiiL;!  vann>l  be  passed  4»ver 
in  >ilence.  It  i.-  :•»«.■  hi^ljcni.'::  "f  the  Friphci- i:fc  upon  that  of  his  followers. 
The  M'l.slfin  rt'irll  a'.-.cpt-  liim.  a>  <."liri?tiaii>  il.»  (."hrist.  as  the  ideal  man, 
the  he.-rt  l>'*I'i\el  "f  <*■!;  aii-l  c»n>c'j::ciitiv  tfieir  c<»nceptit»n  of  his  life 
eKert>  an  inip'^rlant  .ur'u'ruce  u\>  >ii  tl.cir  }irai.tual  nioralilv. 

I  fia\e  sai'l  n-^thini;  tliu>  far  •>(  tlie  |»cr>  Mial  cliarai.ter  of  the  Prophet, 
hecaii.-e  it  i.-  to  j  <ljttkult  a  question  !■>  <li«Nv.u»  in  thi>  connection ;  but  I  mav 
say,  in  a  wupl.that  ir>y  own  iinpre>.-i'^ii  i>  that,  from  fir>t  to  last, he  sincerely 
and  hone.-sllv  l>elievel  hini>elf  to  l»e  a  >up'jrn.itiirallv  in>pired  prophet  of 
(joil.  I  liave  no  wi>h  to  think  anv  evil  of  fiinj.  fi^r  he  was  certainly  one  of 
the  rno.st  remarkahle  men  I  hat  the  world  ha>N  evci  >een.  I  should  rejoice  to 
know  that  he  was  >uch  a  man  a>  he  i>  re[)resente<l  to  l»e  in  Ameer  Ali'.s 
Spirif  Iff  I  lam,  for  the  woijil  w<juI«1  In-  rii  her  for  havinv;  hail  such  a  man  in 
it. 

lint  whatever  mav  lia\e  been  hi.-s  real  character,  he  i^  known  to  Mos- 
lem>  t.hierty  through  the  I  ra«lition>,  and  lhe>e,  taken  as  a  wliolc,  present  to 
us  a  t«»lallv  <liflerenl  man  from  the  Christ  of  the  (io>peI>.  A>  we  have  seen, 
the  Mo>lem  code  of  mi^rals  command^  and  forbids  osentiallv  the  same 
thinii>  a.s  the  (Christian  ;  but  tiie  Mo>lem  find>  in  the  Traditions  a  mass  of 
stories  in  regard  to  the  life  and  sayings  of  the  I'rophet,  many  of  which  are 
alt(it(ether  incon>islent  with  Cluistian  ideas  of  nK)rality,  and  which  make 
the  impression  that  many  things  birbidden  are  at  least  excusable. 

There  are  many  n(;minal  Christians  who  lead  lives  as  corrupt  as  anv 
Moslems,  but  they  find  no  excuse  for  it  in  the  life  of  Christ.  They  know 
that  they  are  Christians  only  in  name:  while,  under  the  influence  of  the 
'Traditions,  the  Mohammedan  may  have  >uch  a  conception  of  the  Prophet, 
that  in  spite  of  his  immorality,  he  may  believe  himself  a  true  Moslem. 

It  Moslems  tjenerally  believed  in  such  a  prophet  as  is  described  in  the 
Spirit  of  /\/ii/u,  it  wouhl  v^reatly  modify  the  tone  of  Mohammedan  life. 

We   ha\e   now   presented,   as   brieMy   aiul    impart  iallv  as  ])ossible,  the 
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points  of  contact  and  contrast  l^etween  Christianity  and  Islam,  as  historical, 
dogmatic  and  ethical. 

We  have  seen  that  while  there  is  a  broad,  common  ground  of  belief  and 
sympathy,  while  we  may  confidently  believe  as  Christians  that  (iod  is  lead- 
ing many  pious  Moslems  by  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  saving 
them  through  the  atonement  of  Jesus  Christ,  in  spile  of  what  we  believe  to 
be  their  errors  in  doctrine,  these  two  religions  are  still  mutually  exclusive 
and  irreconcilable. 

The  general  points  of  agreement  are  that  we  both  believe  that  there  is 
one  supreme,  personal  (iod  ;  that  we  are  bound  tt)  worship  him;  that  we  are 
under  obligations  to  live  a  pious,  virtuous  life  ;  that  we  are  bound  to  repent 
of  our  sins  and  forsake  them;  that  the  soul  is  immortal,  and  that  we  shall 
be  rewarded  or  punished  in  the  future  life  for  our  deeds  here;  that  God 
has  revealed  his  will  to  the  world  through  prophets  and  apostles,  and  that 
the  Holy  Scriptures  are  the  Wortl  of  (iotl. 

These  are  most  iniportant  grouixls  of  agreement  and  mutual  respect, 
but  the  points  of  contrast  are  etpiaiiv  iuiprt- ssive. 

The  Supreme  G«Mi  of  Christianity  is  immanent  in  the  world,  was  incar- 
nate in  Christ,  and  is  ever  seeking  to  bring  his  children  into  loving  fellow- 
ship with  himsell. 

The  (iod  of  Islam  is  apart  from  the  w<»rl<l,  an  absolul«'  monarch,  who  is 
wise  and  merciful,  but  inlinitely  removed  from  man. 

Christianitv  recognizes  the  freedom  tA  man,  and  magnilies  the  guilt  and 
corruption  of  sin,  but  at  the  same  time  otftrs  a  wav  of  re(N)nciliati<m  and 
redemption  from  sin  aiul  its  c<>n>e«jU(MK«.-s  tlirough  tlie  at«»nement  of  a  divine 
Saviour  and  regeneration  by  the  Holy  Spinl, 

Mohammedanism  minimizes  tlu-  freedom  of  man  and  the  uiuilt  of  >in, 
makes  little  account  of  its  lorruptinu  influence  in  the  soul,  and  offers  no 
j)lan  of  redemption  excej)t  that  of  rejjent.ince  and  ujood  works. 

Christianitv  llmls  its  ideal  man  in  the  Christ  of  tlu-  (lospels;  the  Moslem 
finds  his  in  the  Prophet  of  the  Koran  and  the    Tratiitions. 

Other  points  of  lonlrast  have  l)een  mentioneil,  but  the  fundamental 
difference  between  the  two  religions  is  found  in  these. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  the  prtibable  future  of  these  two  great 
and  aggressive  religions,  but  there  is  one  fact  bearing  upon  this  point  which 
comes  within  the  scope  of  this  paper.  Christianity  is  essentially  progres- 
sive, while  Mohammedanism  is  unprogrcssive  and  stationary. 

In  their  origin  ("hristianity  and  Islam  are  both  Asiatic,  both  Semitic, 
and  Jerusalem  is  but  a  few  humlred  miles  from  Mecca.  In  regard  to  the 
number  of  their  adherents,  both  have  steadily  increased  from  the  beginning 
to  the  present  day.  After  nineteen  hundred  years  Christianity  numbers 
400,000.000,  and  Islam,  after  thirteen  hundred  years,  200,000.000  ;  but 
Mohammedanism  has  been  practically  cunlined  to  Asia  and   Africa,  while 
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Christianity  has  been    the  rclivfion  of  Europe  ami  the  New  World,   and 
{Htliticaliy  it  rules  now  over  all  the  world  except  China  and  Turkey. 

Mohammedanism  has  been  identified  with  a  stationary  civilization,  and 
Christianity  with  a  progressive  one.  There  was  a  time,  from  the  eighth  to 
the  thirteenth  centuries,  when  science  and  philosophy  flourished  at  Bagdad 
and  Cordova  under  Moslem  rule,  while  darkness  reigned  in  Europe ;  but 
Kenan  has  shown  that  this  brilliant  period  was  neither  Arab  nor  Moham* 
medan  in  its  spirit  or  origin:  and  although  his  statements  may  admit  of 
some  moditicati<m,  it  is  certain  that,  however  brilliant  while  it  lasted,  this 
period  has  left  no  trace  in  the  Moslem  faith  unless  it  be  in  the  philosophical 
basis  of  Mohammedan  law,  while  Christianity  has  led  the  way  in  the  pro- 
gress of  motlcrn  civilizati<jn. 

Both  these  are  positive  religions.  Kach  claims  to  rest  upon  a  Divine 
revelation,  which  is,  in  its  nature,  final  and  unchangeable,  yet  the  one  is  sta- 
tionary and  the  other  progressive.  The  one  is  based  upon  what  it  believes 
to  be  Divine  commands^  and  the  other  upon  Divine  principles:  just  the  dif- 
ference that  there  is  between  the  law  of  Sinai  and  the  law  of  Love,  the  Ten 
Commandments  and  the  Two.  The  ten  are  specific  and  unchangeable  ;  the 
twi>  admit  of  ever  new  an<l  progressive  application. 

Whether  in  prayer  t)r  in  search  (^f  truth,  the  Moslem  must  always  turn 
hi^  face  to  Mecca  ami  to  a  revelati<m  ma<le  once  for  all  to  the  Prophet;  and 
1  think  that  Moslems  generally  take  pride  in  the  feeling  that  their  faith  is 
complete  in  itself,  and  as  unchangeable  as  Mt.  Ararat.  It  cannot  progress 
because  it  is  already  [)erfect. 

The  Chri>tian,  on  the  other  hand,  belie\t>  111  a  living  Christ,  who  was 
indeeil  crucified  at  Jerusalem,  but  ro>e  fn>ni  the  ilead,  and  is  now  present 
everywhere,  leading  hi^  people  on  to  ever  bmader  and  higher  conceptions 
i»f  truth,  and  c\er  new  a})plicalioiis.  «»t  it  to  the  lite  of  humanity;  and  the 
Chri.stian  Church,  with  ^onle  cxci-plinns.  perhaps,  recognizes  the  fact  that 
the  |)erlectioii  of  ii>  faitii  consists  not  in  il>  iiniiiobilitv,  but  in  its  adapt- 
abilitv  to  everv  >tage  »»f  huni.in  eMliuhtenmeiil.  If  pi'igress  is  to  continue 
to  be  llie  N\:ileli\\i>i(l  of  <  i\  lij/.it ji •n.  tin    fiijlji  whirl)  i>  to  it<»niin:ilc   Ibis  civ- 

lli.Mf!"ll   lOU.-l    ;dSM   bi     ptoylf.  .)\  t  . 

It  would  ha\e  been  pleiisniii  to  -peaV  liLic  to'la\  only  of  the  broad 
field  i;f  sympathy  which  these  two  great  religions  occupy  in  common,  but  it 
would  have  been  as  unjust  to  the  Moslem  as  to  the  Cliristian.  If  I  have 
represented  his  faith  as  fairly  as  1  have  sought  to  do,  he  will  be  the  first  to 
applauii. 

The  truth,  spoken  in  love,  is  the  only  possible  basis  np(m  which  this 
Conv^re.ss  can  stniid.  We  have  a  common  Father;  we  are  brethren  ;  we 
desire  to  live  toyc-ther  in  peace,  or  we  should  not  be  here  ;  but  of  all  things 
we  de>ire  to  know  what  is   Truth,  f«>r  Truth  alone  can  make  us  free. 

We  are  soldit:rs  all,  without  a  thought  of  ever  laying  down  our  amis, 
but  we  have  come  here  to  learn  the  lesson  that  our  conflict  is  not  with  each 
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other,  but  with  error,  sin,  and  evil  of  every  kind.  We  are  one  in  our  hatred 
of  evil  and  in  our  desire  for  the  triumph  of  the  kingdom  of  Gfxl,  hut  we  are 
only  pai'tially  agreed  as  to  what  is  Truth,  or  under  what  banner  the  triumph 
of  God's  kingdom  is  to  be  won. 

No  true  Moslem  or  Christian  believes  that  these  two  great  religions  are 
essentially  the  same,  or  that  they  can  be  merged  by  compromise  in  a  com- 
mon eclectic  faith.  We  know  that  they  are  mutually  exclusive,  and  it  is 
only  by  a  fair  and  honest  comparison  of  differences  that  we  can  work 
together  for  the  many  ends  which  we  have  in  common,  or  judge  of  the 
truth  in  those  things  in  which  wc  differ. 


0\  THK  srri)V  or  C^OMPAKATIVK    TlIKOLOCiY. 

By  Prof.  ('.  1*.    Tii  i.k,    IifKoi.!).,  Liii.D.,  I.i.n>kn  Inivkksity. 

I  j^^reat'v  rcurct  ihat  <illiiial  work  <>f  \ari()U>  kiiid.sas  wi-II  as  the  peculiar 
organization  of  our  rniver>itv  .s\>teiii.  prevents  lue  from  allendini;  one  of  the 
Congresses  at  Chicairo.  l>ut  for  tliis  reaM>n  I  am  tlie  more  willing  to  comply, 
if  po.ssihle,  with  (lie  re(im'>t  uliich  the  C'«tmmiltee  (»f  this  Ci>ngress  rlitl  me 
the  honor  to  a«l(lres>  to  uw,  vi/..  to  >cii(l  in  a  paper  on  the  liiNtory  and  study 
of  Com[)arative  Theojf.i^v.  t'l  Ik-  read  at  <»ne  of  the  meelin^'^  of  the  ConLjros. 
When  1  was  readv  to  tiitir  np  >n  the  perforniini;  of  thi>  ta>k,  the  first  (jues- 
tion  which  pre>ented  itxlf  helon-  me  wa>  thi>:  What  i.-s  to  he  understood 
l>v  Comparative  rheo|..i/v  ^  I  lind  that  l!nuli>h  speakin>i  author>  u>e  the 
appellation  pron^i^elloll<^lv  with  C'omparative  l\elij^i«>n.  luil  if  we  wi>h  tlie 
words  toconNev  a  sound  nuaniuLr,  wr  >li«'ul<l  at  lea>t  heware  of  using  these 
terms  a>  conveitiMr  onr>.  I  heolnijv  i>  n«»l  the  >ame  as  reliuM"n  ;  and,  to 
me,  Com|)aralive  ihetili>L:\  >iL:nili»'>  nothim;  hut  a  comparative  stu<lv  of 
religious  «lo.i^mas,  ( 'ompiuatixc  Keliu'ioii  i>  nothinti  but  a  comparative  study 
of  the  variou>  reliijion.^  in  alltheii  hrancho.  I  >uppose.  however,  I  am  not 
expected  to  make  this  ili^tim.  lion,  hut  <,'omp.irati\c  Therilogy  is  to  he  under- 
stood to  mi;an  uhat  i.-  unw  L!eiiiMali\  calleil  the  Scicncecd  Kelik'i«>n.  the  word 
"science"'  n<it  Ihmul;  t.ikm  in  th«'  limited  sen>e  it  ciwiimonly  ha>  in  Mnvrlish, 
hut  in  the  Ljeneral  -ii^niti.  .ition  ..|  tlu-  l)iit<h  Wi-ten^chap  1 1  f.  (1.  \Vi>sen- 
schaft  I  which  it  ha>- .i>.-umeil  n:'>ir;md  iii'.ic  rNcninthe  l\«im  a  nee  languages. 

.S<»  th<-  hi^t'>i\  .Mill  t!u-  -tnd\  "t  t!i:--  m  i<.n<'-  W'luld  lia\«'  to  lorm  the 
subject  ol  m\  p.ijui.  a  .-'il'i<  i  t  \a-t  rn-'-.r^h  (■•  d-M-t"'  I"  il  onr  or  m-ire  vol- 
umes. It  i>  .-till  in  it^inlaii'\.  Altii- 'Ul;Ii  im  !■  it  hum  r.-iitui  if.-  it>  ad\fiii  was 
heralded  hv  a  Irw  f'>M  luniu  !>.  :i->  >«ld«.ii  in"  hi-  hii-  S\iii-.""i|r  Iip-.-so  in 
**  I-e  Culte  d«>  1  )nMi\  l(  III  In  .-."  llu  la-ulul  1  hi'lcr  and  i 'thiM  •>.  a>-  a  -i.  ience 
it  reaehes  l».n  k  ip.t  mui  li  luillui  than  lo  ilu-  niidillc  of  tin-  nineteenth 
century.  1  )u])iii-"  "  <  )iii.;inc  de  t-iii>  h-  Culu  >,"  whiih  .ippeare«l  in  the 
opening  \ear-  ol  ili<;  •••iihnw  is  a  v^ii^antic  painphh-t.  not  an  inipaitial  his- 
torical re'-ran  II.  Noi  »  tn  ('nu/fi  >  and  r.aiu\  "  S\-ml>ohk  und  Mvtholo- 
U'ie  "  lav  (  laini  In  tl.r  l.iitci  app<llation  hut  ai<'  doniinalfd  hv  an  ,r  friori 
and  h-nLT  ohi!«  d  !l,t'i'\.  M(  iiici-  "  .\llLi'iii«in<-  I.!  iii-i  li<-  ( Ji  m  liichte  der 
keliirionm  "  I  l-Sof)  71,  oni\  |ii-i  (  .mu-  up  t"  '.In- low  -Jandai-I  whith.  at  that 
time,  historic-. d  >ch'»lai-  \mii-  r\jM-i  trd  it.iia<li.  Murli  hiylur  stood  Ben- 
jamin ( 'on>tant.  in  who-c  W'>ik,"I.a  kelitjion  ton.>ideirr  dan>  .>>a  >ourcc. 
ses  forme.o  et  sc«n  ih\el'>iipnienl"s  '  (  iSj}  •///•.).  written  with  French  luciditv, 
ft)r  the  tir>t  time  a  di>timti<in  wa>^  made  hetwi-m  the  e»ence  and  the  forms 

CoypriKht,  iH<y.<,  J'V  J.  II.  I'. 
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of  religion,  to  which  tlic  writer;  also  a[)i)Iied  the  theory  of  development.  From 
that  time  the  science  of  religion  began  (<»  assume  a  more  sharply  defined 
character,  and  comparative  studies  on  an  ever  growing  scale  were  entered 
upon,  and  this  was  <lonc  no  longer  chiefly  with  prejudice,  either  l»y  the  ene- 
mies of  Christianity  in  order  to  combat  it  and  to  point  out  that  it  differed 
little  or  nothing  from  all  the  superstitions  one  was  now  getting  accjuainted 
with,  or  by  the  apologists  in  order  to  defend  it  against  these  attacks,  and  to 
prove  its  high  excellence  when  compared  with  all  other  religions.  The 
impulse  came  from  two  sides.  On  one  side  it  wa>  due  to  philosophv. 
Philosophy  had,  for  centuries  past,  been  speculating  upon  religion,  but  onlv 
about  the  beginning  **(  our  century  it  had  become  aware  of  the  fact  that  the 
great  religious  i>robIem  cannot  be  solved  withiuit  the  aid  of  history;  that,  in 
order  to  deline  the  nature  and  the  origin  of  religion,  f)ne  must  lirst  of  all 
know  its  development.  Already  before  Iknjamin  Constant  this  was  felt  bv 
others,  of  whom  wc  will  only  mention  llegel  and  Schelling.  The  "Religious 
Philosophic"  (i'hil.  of  Rel.)  of  one  of  them,  the  **  Phiiosophie  der  Mytholo- 
gic  "  of  the  other,  are  cast  in  the  mouhi  of  a  sketch  of  the  history  of  the 
development  of  religious  ideas.  It  may  even  be  said  that  the  right  method 
for  philosophical  inquiry  into  religion  was  detined  by  Schelling,  at  least 
from  a  theoretical  point  of  view,  more  accurately  than  by  any  one  else  : 
though  we  should  add  that  he.  more  than  anyone  else,  fell  short  in  the  apply- 
ing of  it.  Hegel  even  cjulcavored  to  give  a  classification  of  religions, 
which,  it  is  true,  hits  the  right  nail  on  the  head,  here  and  there,  but  as 
a  wh<jle,  distinctly  i>roves  that  he  lacked  a  clear  conception  of  the  real 
historical  development  of  religion.  Xor  couhl  this  be  otherwise.  Even 
if  the  one  had  not  conHned  within  the  narrow  bounds  of  an  n  priori 
.system  the  historical  data  which  were  at  hi^  disposal,  even  if  the  other 
had  not  been  led  astray  by  his  unbridled  fancv,  both  wanted  the  means 
to  trace  religion  in  the  course  <»f  its  development.  Most  of  the  relig- 
ions of  antifpiitv,  especially  those  of  the  East,  were  at  that  time  known  but 
superficially,  and  critical  research  into  the  newer  forms  of  religion  had  as 
yet  hardly  been  entered  u[)on.  One  in>tance  out  <if  many:  Hegel  char- 
acterized the  .so-called  Syriac  (Aramaic)  religi<ms  as  "die  Religion  des 
Schmerzens"  (Religion  of  Suffering).  In  doing  this  \w.  of  course  thought 
of  the  myth  and  the  worship  of  I'hammuz-.Vdonis.  He  did  not  know  that 
these  are  by  no  means  of  .\ramaic  origin,  but  were  borrowed  by  the  {>eoples 
of  Western  -Vsia  from  their  eastern  neighbors,  and  are  in  fact  a  survival  of  a 
much  older,  highly  sensual  naturism.  Even  at  the  time  he  might  have 
known  that  Adonis  was  far  from  being  an  ethical  ideal,  that  his  worship 
was  far  from  being  the  glorification  of  a  voluntarily  suffering  deity.  In 
short  it  was  known  that  onlv  the  comparative  method  could  conduce  to  the 
desired  end.  but  the  means  of  comparing,  though  not  wholly  wanting,  were 
inade(iuate. 

Meanwhile  material  was  being  supplied  from  another  quarter.     Phil- 
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ological  and  liistorical  science,  cultivated  after  strict  inelhocis,  arclia'olojj^y, 
anthropology,  ethnolotjy,  no  Ioniser  a  i)rey  tu  superticial  theorists  and  fash- 
ionable dilettanti  only,  l)Ut  also  subjected  tn  the  laws  of  critical  research, 
began  to  yield  a  rich  harvest.  I  need  but  hint  at  the  manv  important  dis- 
coveries of  the  last  hundred  vears,  the  number  of  which  is  continually 
increasing.  You  know  them  full  well,  and  you  al.so  know  that  they  are  not 
confined  to  a  single  [)rovince  nor  to  a  single  period.  They  reach  back  as 
far  as  the  remotest  anti<|uity,  and  show  us,  in  those  ages  long  gone  bv,  a  civ- 
ilization postulating  a  long  previcnis  development ;  thev  also  draw  our  atten- 
tion to  manv  conceptions,  manners  and  customs,  arnoni^  several  backward  or 
degenerate  tribes  of  our  own  time,  giving  evidence  of  the  greate>t  ruileness 
and  barbarousness.  Thev  tiiij>  enable  us  to  studv  religion  as  it  appears 
among  all  sorts  of  peoples  anil  in  the  most  diversitied  ilegrees  of  develop- 
ment. They  have  at  lea>t  >iipprK'd  ihe  sources  to  draw  from,  am()ng  which 
are  the  original  records  of  reiii^ions.  concerning  which  people  formerlv  had 
to  be  content  with  verv  scant\-,  vcrv  recent  and  very  untrustworthv  informa- 
tion. You  will  not  expi.-cl  ine  to  i^ive  vou  an  enumeration  of  them.  Let  me 
mention  only  Kgypt,  lial>vloiiia  and  Assyria,  India  an<l  Persia,  and  oi  their 
sacred  books  only  the  Book  of  the  Dead,  the  so-(\alled  Chaldean  Genesis,  the 
Babylonian  penitential  psalin>  and  mythological  texts,  the  Veda  and  the 
Avesta.  These  form  but  a  >mi.i1I  part  of  the  ac<|uired  treasures,  but  if 
we  had  nothing  else  il  would  be  much.  1  know  (juite  well  that  at  first,  even 
after  having  deciphereil  the  wiitinLj  of  \hc  two  first  named,  and  having 
learned  in  some  degree  to  unilerstand  llic  lantjuages  of  all,  |)eople  seemed 
not  to  be  fully  aware  of  what  was  l<»  be  clone  with  these  treasures,  and  that 
the  translations,  hurriedly  put  loi^'etlur,  faile»l  to  lead  tf)  an  adcpjate  percep- 
tion of  the  contents.  I  know  also  that  vscu  now,  after  we  havt-  learned  how 
to  apply  to  the  studv  of  these  records  the  universailv  a»lmitted,  sound  phil- 
ological principles,  much  of  what  was  believed  lo  be  known  has  been  rejected 
as  being  valueless,  and  that  the  (piestions  and  problems,  which  have  to  be 
solved,  have  not  decreased  in  number,  but  are  dailv  increasing.  I  cannot 
deny  that  sch<jlarsof  high  re[)ute  and  indisputable  authoritv  are  much  <livided 
in  opinion  concerning  the  explanation  of  those  texts,  and  that  it  is  not  easy 
to  make  a  choice  out  of  so  manv  conflicting  o|)inions. 

How  much  does  Brugsch  differ  in  his  representation  of  the  Kgv])tian 
Mythology  from  Kiiward  .Meyer  and  Krman  ;  how  great  a  division  among 
the  Assyriologists  between  the  .\ccadists.  or  Sumerists  and  the  Anti-Sumer- 
ists  or  Anti-.\cca(lists ;  how  nmch  differs  the  explanation  of  the  Veda 
!)y  Roth,  Midler,  (Jrassman,  from  that  by  I.udwig,  and  how  different  is 
Barth's  explanation  from  Bergaigne's  and  Kegnaud's ;  how  violent  was  the 
controversy  between  Spiegel  and  llaupl  about  the  explanation  of  the  most 
ancient  pieces  in  the  .V vesta  ;  and  now,  in  this  year  of  grace,  while  the 
younger  generation,  as  Bartholoma'  and  (ieldner  on  the  one  hand,  Geiger, 
Wilhelm,  Hubschmann,   .Mills,  on  the  other  hand,  are  following  different 
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roads,  there  hus  come  a  scholar  and  a  man  of  genius,  who  is.  however,  par- 
ticularly fond  of  paradoxes,  James  Darmesteter,  to  overthrow  all  that  was 
considered  up  to  his  time  as  heinj^  all  hut  stable,  nay,  even  to  undermine 
the  foundations,  which  were  believed  safe  enough  to  be  built  u{M)n.  Hut  all 
this  cannot  do  away  with  the  fact  that  we  are  following  the  right  path,  that 
much  has  already  l>een  obtained  and  much  light  has  been  shed  on  what  was. 
dark.  Of  not  a  few  of  these  new  fangled  theories  may  be  said  Nubicula 
est^  trtuiiibit^  and  at  least  they  are  useful  in  compelling  us  once  more  to  put 
to  a  severe  test  the  results  o])tained.  So  we  see  that  the  modern  science  of 
religion,  cf>mparative  theology,  has  sprung  from  these  two  sources  :  the 
want  of  a  tirmer  empirical  base  of  operations,  feit  by  the  phdosophy  of 
religion,  and  the  great  discoveries  in  the  domain  of  history,  arch;eolo;^y  and 
anthro|>ology.  These  discoveries  have  reveale<l  a  great  number  of  forms  of 
religion  and  religious  phenomena,  which,  until  now,  were  known  imper- 
fectly or  not  at  all:  ami  it  ^tand^  to  reason  lliat  these  have  been  compared 
with  those  alrea<ly  known  and  that  inferences  have  been  drawn  from  this 
comparison.  (.!an  anyf>ne  bi"  said  to  be  the  founder  of  the  young  science  ? 
Many  have  conferred  tliis  title  upon  the  famous  Oxford  profes.sor,  F.  Max 
Midler  ;  others,  among  them  his  great  American  opponent,  the  no  less 
famous  professor  of  Vale  College,  W.  Dwight  Whitney,  have  denied  it  to 
him.  We  may  leave  this  decision  to  posterity.  1,  for  one,  though  I  may 
rather  be  sai<l  to  side  with  Whitney  than  with  Muller,  though  I  have  fre- 
<|uently  conte.'ited  the  hitter's  speculations  and  theories,  wimld  n(>t  close 
my  eyes  to  the  great  credit  he  has  gained  by  what  he  has  done  for  the 
science  <A  religion,  nor  would  I  gainsay  the  fact  that  he  has  given  a  mighty 
impulse  to  the  study  of  it,  especially  in  Kngland  and  in  France.  But  a  new 
branch  of  .study  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  founded.  Like  others,  this  one  was 
called  into  being  by  a  generally  felt  want  in  different  countries  at  the  same 
time  and  as  a  matter  of  course.  The  number  of  those  applying  themselves 
to  it  has  been  gradually  increasing,  and  for  year>  it  has  been  gaining  chairs 
at  Universities,  first  in  Holland,  afterwards  also  in  France  and  elsewhere; 
now  also  in  America.  It  has  already  a  rich  literature,  even  periodicals  of 
its  own.  Though  at  one  lime  the  brilliant  talents  of  some  writers  threat^ 
ened  t<^  bring  it  into  fashion  and  to  cause  it  to  fall  a  prey  to  dilettanti  — a 
state  of  things  that  is  to  be  considered  UK^st  fatal  to  any  science,  but  espe- 
cially to  one  that  is  still  in  its  infancy,  this  danger  has  fortunately  been 
warded  off,  and  it  is  once  more  i»ursuing  the  noiselcNS  tenor  of  its  wav, 
I)rofiting  by  the  fell  criticism  of  ilmse  who  hate  it. 

1  shall  not  \enture  to  write  its  historv.  The  time  for  it  has  not  yet 
come.  The  ri>e  of  this  new  scifiue,  the  comparative  research  of  religions, 
is  as  yet  tor)  little  a  thiny  of  the  pa-^t  to  be  surveyed  from  an  impartia- 
standpoint.  Moreover,  the  writer  of  this  paper  himself  has  been  one  of  the 
laborers  in  this  field  for  more  than  thirty  year.s  pa>t,  and  so  he  is,  to  some 
extent,  a  party  in  the  conflict  ijf   opinions.     His  views   would   be  apt  to  be 
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too  subjective  and  coukl  he  juslirie<l  only  l>v  an  exhaustive  criticism  of  the 
theories  witli  wliich  he  does  not  a>;ree,  a  criticism  which  would  be  misplaced 
here  and  the  wrilihi;  of  which  would  refjuire  a  longer  time  of  preparation 
than  has  now  been  allowed  to  him.  A  dry  enumeration  of  the  names  of 
the  principal  writers  and  the  titles  of  their  works  would  be  of  little  use,  and 
would  prove  very  little  attractive  to  you.  Therefore  let  me  only  add  some 
words  on  the  study  of  Comi)arative   Theology. 

The  first,  the  predominating  question  is,  is  this  study  possible  ?  In 
other  words  :  What  man,  however  talented  and  learned  he  mav  be,  is  able 
to  command  this  immense  field  of  in<juiry,  and  what  lifetime  is  Umg  enough 
for  the  ac<juiring  of  an  exhaustive  knowledge  of  all  religions  ?  It  is  not 
even  within  the  bounds  of  possibility  that  a  man  should  master  all  the 
languages"  to  study  in  the  vernacular  the  religious  records  of  all  nations,  not 
only  recognized  sacred  writings,  but  also  tho.se  of  dissenting  sects  and  the 
songs  and  sagas  of  uncivilized  pi'oples.  So  one  will  have  to  put  up  with 
translations,  and  everybody  knows  that  the  meaning  of  the  original  is  but 
poorly  rendered  even  by  the  best  translation.  One  will  have  to  take  upon 
trust  what  may  be  called  second-haiul  information,  without  being  able  to 
test  it,  especially  where  the  religions  of  the  so-called  primitive  peoples  are 
concerned.  All  these  objections  have  not  been  made  by  me,  for  having  the 
pleasure  of  setting  them  aside  ;  they  have  fre(iuenlly  been  raised  against  the 
new  study  and  have  alrea<lv  <li>sua(led  manv  from  devotmg  themselves  tf> 
it.  Nor  can  it  be  denied  that  they  contain  at  least  some  truth.  Hut  if,  on 
account  of  these  objections,  the  comparative  study  of  religions  were  to  be 
esteemed  impossible,  the  same  ju»lgment  would  have  to  be  pronounced  upon 
many  other  sciences.  I  am  not  comj^etent  to  pass  an  o|)inion  concerning 
the  |)hysical  and  biological  sciences.  I  am  alluding  only  to  anthropology 
and  ethnology,  history,  the  history  of  civilization,  archieology,  comparative 
philology,  comparative  literature,  ethics,  philosophy.  Is  the  independent 
study  of  all  these  sciences  to  be  relinijuished  because  no  one  can  be  required 
to  be  versed  in  each  of  their  details  efjually  well,  to  have  ac(juired  an 
exhaustive  knowledge,  got  at  the  mainspring,  of  every  people,  every  lan- 
guage, every  literature,  every  civilization,  every  group  of  records,  every 
period,  every  system  ?  There  is  nobody  who  will  think  of  insisting  upon 
this. 

Every  science,  even  the  most  comprehensive  one,  every  theory,  must 
rest  on  an  empirical  basis,  must  start  from  an  "unbiased  ascertaining  of 
facts;"  but  it  does  not  follow  that  the  tracing,  the  collecting,  the  sorting  and 
elaborating  of  these  facts,  and  the  building  up  of  a  whole  out  of  these 
materials  must  needs  be  consigned  to  the  same  hands.  The  flimsily  con- 
structed speculative  systems,  pasteboard  buildings  all  of  them,  we  have 
done  away  with  for  good  and  all.  Hut  a  science  is  not  a  system,  not  a 
well-arranged  storehouse  of  things  that  are  known,  but  an  aggregate  of 
researches,  all  tending  to  the  same  purpose,  though  independent  yet  mutu* 
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ally  connecled,  and  each  in  particular  connecleJ  with  similar  researches  on 
other  domains,  whicii  thus  serve  as  auxiliary  sciences.  iNow  the  science  of 
religion  has  no  other  purpose  than  to  lead  t(;  the  knowledge  of  religion  in 
its  nature  and  in  its  origin.  And  this  knowledge  is  not  to  be  acquired,  at  least 
if  it  is  to  be  a  sound,  not  a  would-be,  knowledge,  but  by  an  unprejudiced 
historical-psychological  research.  What  should  be  done  Hrst  of  all  is  to  trace 
religion  in  the  course  of  its  development,  that  is  to  say,  in  its  life,  to  incjuiie 
what  every  family  of  religions,  as  for  instance  the  .\rvan  and  the  Semitic, 
what  every  particular  religion,  wliat  the  great  religious  persons  have  con- 
tributed to  this  development,  to  what  law>  and  conditions  this  development 
is  subjected  and  in  what  it  really  consists.  Next,  the  religious  phenomena, 
ideas  and  dogmas,  feelings  anrl  inclinations,  forms  of  worship  and  religious 
acts  are  to  be  examined,  to  know  from  what  wants  of  the  soul  they 
have  sprung  and  of  what  aspirations  thev  arc  tlie  expression.  But  thes-e 
researches,  without  which  one  cann«)t  penetrate  into  the  nature  of  religion 
nor  form  a  conception  of  its  origin,  cannot  bear  lasting  fruit  unless  the  com- 
parative study  of  religions  and  of  religious  individualities  lie  at  the  root  of 
them.  Only  to  a  few  it  has  been  given  to  institute  this  most  comprehensive 
in<juiry,  to  follow  to  the  end  this  long  wav.  lie  wlio  ventures  upon  it  cannot 
think  of  examining  closely  all  the  j)articulars  him>rlf;  he  has  io  avail  \\\m 
self  of  what  the  students  of  special  branciies  have  brought  to  light  and  have 
corroborated  with  sound  evidence. 

It  is  not  re([uired  of  every  student  of  the  science  of  religion  that  he 
should  be  an  architect ;  yet.  though  his  study  mav  be  confined  within  the 
narrow  bounds  «)f  a  small  sectKtn,  if  he  does  not  lose  sight  of  the  chief  pur- 
pose and  if  he  applies  the  right  method,  he  li><>  will  c<»ntril)Ute  not  unworthily 
to  the  great  common  work. 

So  a  search  after  a  solution  of  these  abstiuse  luiidamental  tjuestions  would 
better  be  left  to  those  le\s  whu  aild  a  great  wealth  of  knowledge  to  philo- 
sophical talents.  What  should  be  coiisiilered  mo^i  iieedlul  \\\l\\  a  view  to 
the  present  standpoint  of  (  (nuparativc  rheriJ.M^v.  i>  this:  Learning  how  U) 
put  to  ihc  lii^lit  ii>c  ilif  niw  -(>ini(>  tli.il  li;i\c  hern  openr<|  ii|>;  sliidvini,' 
lhor«'Uj^}d\  ;ind  p"n»  tr,itine  mt"  tip.  >'-m^(  i.I  i*.  mH,^  lhr^t.<>n  main  p'MMt^, 
6X\\\  leave  Uj  w  tbv  dark  ;  'ibiecl'iiL'  •>»  i  lI"s'.-  examinntiop  particular  relig- 
ions and  important  peiiud.^  ahuut  uh:^h  we  p.sscsi  but  scanty  information; 
searching  for  the  religious  nucleus  of  myths ;  tracing  prominent  deities  in 
their  rise  and  deveh^pment,  and  forms  of  worshij)  through  all  the  important 
changes  of  meaning  they  have  undergone  ;  after  this  the  things  thus  found 
have  to  be  compared  with  those  already  known.  Two  things  must  be 
required  of  the  student  of  the  science  of  religion.  He  must  be  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  present  slate  of  the  research--he  must  know  what  has 
already  been  got,  but  also  what  qiiestif)ns  are  still  unanswered  ;  he  must  have 
walked,  though  it  be  in  quick  time,  about  the  \vhole  domain  of  his  science; 
in  short,  he  rau&t  possess  a  general  knowledge  of  religions  and  religious  phc- 
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n  .-SirEiA.  B-t  tt  y-:zli  -  .■:  ':*  ?a:.?r.T  :  w":h  :h;>.  He  should  ihcn  select  a 
r.T.i  '.t  hii  .»r^  .ir^*.-  .r  ?:ni].T-  ±.:.:i.z*  ::  hi?  capajities  and  the  time  at 
tn  i.-p^i^il — a  rl-r'i  -ahrr-  ir  -j  :.:.".r  a:  h  t.z.  Th*nt  he  himself  probes  to 
the  i-.:::n:  c-.tt^"™;- j.  .:  »i.:'-  r.-;  .:-  -a?  i!l  :r.a:  ;>  to  be  known  about 
::.  ar. :  :  :-r  -...rr. :r  :  t-  .1  -.=  :i*-  mj-:  :r\- *.■  i::vc  a  fresh  impulse. 
D-.:h  rT-,..-L=^.T5-^  h::  :.i.-  :.  '.^^...  \iz-'.z.^  r.  ;.  nevf  :hein  will  lead  either 
:■  :'-c  =-pr:rr'.:  ai  ;  t"i.-*>".  »r.  :i  ra^  alrea:.  b-een  ailuied  to,  or  to  the 
:r.:^:::-:  ::  :h  ?<  j".v.-. -:.  u  i- •-_•'::.  "l. .se  Fh:l:s::nes  of  science,  who  like 
z.  '.hir.*  '.v'.'-zT  :\an  ■  ::.:  .r.*:  u-  l'.z-zz.:..ti  '.  nice.*:  of  ali  with  such  thini^s 
a?  I.- ic;.  r-i:ii-i  _■  ur,  :?  :  ^.-.i:  >  -a.  r::.  kr.- wir-vr.  But  the  last  named 
■ia::arrr  :  .';>  :i  :  r.r-:-:  :  ■  r  t-:-7.  .1...  :a-::  ne  :  ai;a:nst.  at  least  in  America. 
I  tnus:  ZL  '.  -'  r;;!-ie  v.::  «:  -.  v:  ^e-^.-c  ~v  ;  v  iz  the  ^reat  interest  in  this 
new  Iran:':,  f  -..T-.r  a;:  .-  :  ii.-  v...-.r>  r.i-  ^rn  reveaiing  itself  in  the 
new  w.rii. 


TFIK   RKAL   RF'J.KnON  OF    TO-DAY. 
IJv  Mrs.  Latra  ()rmisi<>n  Chant. 

Dear  Friknds,  -Afler  lisieninvj  hm^  cnoui(li  tu  the  science  of  relig- 
ion, probably,  as  thi.s  i>  the  List  word  this  niurninij.  it  nuiy  be  a  litiie  relief 
to  run  off,  or  leave  the  science  of  rdivrion  to  lake  care  of  itself  for  a  while 
and  take  a  few  thoutjhts  on  reliijion  inclepemient  of  its  science.  That 
religion  will  hold  the  world  at  last  which  makes  men  mo>t  g«>od  and  most 
happy.  Whatever  there  ha>  l)ecn  in  tlii>  «)lil  past  of  the  faiths  that  have 
made  men  mtjre  good  and  more  happv.  tiiat  live-  with  u>  to-dav,  and  helps 
on  the  progressiveness  of  all  tliat  we  iiavc  Icarneii  since.  Wo  have  learned 
that  religion,  whatever  the  science  of  it  n\ay  be,  is  the  principle  of  spiritual 
growth.     We  have  learnetl  that  to  be  religious  i>  to  be  alive. 

The  more  religi(»n  vou  have,  the  more  full  of  life  ami  tiuth  von  arc,  and 
the  more  able  to  give  life  lo  all  those  with  whom  vou  come  in  contact. 
That  religi<jn  which  hclp>  u^  m  >st  to  the  mo>t  bravery  in  dealinLT  with 
human  souls,  that  is  the  reli-^ion  that  will  hohl  the  world.  That  which 
makes  you  or  me  the  mo>t  brave  in  davs  of  failure  or  defeat,  is  that  religion 
which  is  bound  to  coiiijuer  in  the  end,  by  whatever  name  you  call  it.  .Vntl 
believe  me,  and  my  belief  is  on  all  four>  with  that  of  most  of  vou  here,  that 
religion  which  to-dav  goes  mo>t  brn\ely  to  the  worst  of  all  evils,  goes  with 
its  sj)lendid  o[)timism  into  the  darkest  corners  of  the  earth,  that  is  the  relig- 
ion of  ti)-dav,  under  whatever  n.ime  you  call  it. 

We  are  obliged  to  admit  that  the  differeiue  between  tiie  <lead  forms  of 
religion  and  the  livintj  forin>  lo-tlav  is  that  the  dead  b)im>  of  religiiui  deal 
with  tho.se  who  least  lund  it,  while  the  living  forms  of  religion  deal  with 
those  who  need  it  nviA.  ("on^ciucntlv  to  dav  the  real  uligiou>ne>s  of  our 
life,  whether  of  the  indi\idual.  the  nation,  or  ol  the  wttrld  at  l.irire,  i>  that 
to-day  we  will  not  accept  sin.  soirow.  pain,  miserv  and  failuie  as  eleinal.  or 
even  temporarv,  longer  than  our  love  can  let  them  be.  And  out  of  that  has 
grown  the  feeling  that  has  hardly  taken  on  a  name  a^  yet,  that  the  whole 
world  —  it  has  taken  on  a  very  [)ractical  name  to  those  who  hold  it  —  out  of 
that  has  grown  a  feeling  which  will  nc;t  admit  that  Ciod  may  ilo  what  it  is 
wrong  for  man  to  do  as  an  indiviilual. 

It  is  a  strange  turning  around  in  the  iilea  of  our  relationship  to  God 
that  to-day,  for  the  tirst  time  in  the  whole  worhl'.s  history,  we  are  asking 
what  is  God's  duty  to  us.  To  day,  lor  the  tir.sl  time  in  the  world's  history, 
we  are  certain  that  God\  dulv  to  us  will  be  performed.  I'or  ages  mankind 
asked  what  was  his  duty  t«>  God  ?  riiat  was  the  lir>t  pari  of  his  progress; 
but  to-day  you  and  I  are  asking,  what  is  (jod's  duty  to  us?     .\n<l  Uh,  God 
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be  thanked  that  it  is  so.  If  1  can  throw  the  wiiole  of  my  being  into  the 
arms  of  God  and  be  certain  he  will  do  his  duly  by  me.  that  duty  will  first  of 
all  be  to  succeed  in  me,  it  will  not  be  to  fail  in  me.  And  I  can  come  to  him 
through  all  my  blunders  and  sins,  and  with  my  eyes  full  of  tears,  and  catch 
the  rainbow  light  of  his  love  upon  those  tears  of  mine,  certain  he  will  do  his 
duty  by  me  and  that  he  will  succeed  in  me  at  the  last. 

Again,  we  have  listened  this  morning  to  these  profoundly  interesting 
and  scholarly  papers,  and  perhaps  it  is  almost  too  frank  of  me  to  say  that 
we  have  been  thinking  what  marvelous  intellectual  jugglers  these  theolo- 
gians are.  I  dare  say  that  some  of  you  have  come  to  think  this  morning, 
after  all,  what  is  this  about?  It  is  mostly  about  words.  Words  in  all  sorts 
of  languages,  words  thai  almost  dislocate  the  jaw  in  trying  to  pronounce, 
words  that  almost  daze  the  brain  in  trying  to  ihink  out  what  their  meaning 
is;  but  it  is  words  for  all  that.  Underneath  is  poor  humanity  coming, 
coming,  coming  slowly  ah^ng  the  path  of  progress,  nearer,  up  to  the  light 
for  which  Goethe  prayed.  And  we  arc  nearer  the  light  in  proportion  as  our 
religion  has  made  us  more  and  mi>re  lovely,  more  an<l  more  beautiful,  more 
and  more  tender,  more  true  and  more  safe  to  deal  with. 

After  all  there  is  a  line  of  demarcation  to-day  between  people  whom  it 
is  safe  to  be  with  and  those  who  are  unsafe.  Our  religion  lias  become  a 
very  rational  thing,  for  we  arc  asking  lo-day  to  be  able  to  so  deal  with 
unsafe  people  as  to  bring  them  over  into  ihe  lines  of  the  safe.  But  with 
those  who  have  been  e<lucated  in  the  .«.chools  of  llie  Master,  who  taught  no 
creed  and  who  belonged  to  no  denomination,  but  wlio  was  universal  in  his 
teachings  and  in  his  hn-e  of  mankind  a>  IhechiKlren  of  God,  we  believe  thai 
he  taught  us  that  it  was  blessed,  it  was  happy  to  be  pure  in  heart,  to  be 
merciful,  to  be  humble,  U)  be  a  peacemaker,  lobe  all  those  things  which  help 
mankind  to  be  happiest  and  best. 

And,  therefore,  to-day  we  are  beginnini,'  lo  understand  that  a  system  of 
theology  that  did  not  take  and  docs  not  take  into  itself  all  that  literature  has 
given  and  all  that  art  is  pouring  f«»rlli,  all  that  the  heart  of  man  is  yearning 
after,  would  be  insuiruicnt  t«»-d,iv;  ami  tin-  (••iiMMjueiu'e  is  ihat  in  and  oul- 
side  the  churches  the  rclmiousne»  of  \\\e  world  ij.  calling  t<»i  art  t<»  take  her 
place  as  an  exponent  of  religion;  for  nature  ♦;.»  take  her  part  as  the  great 
educator  of  men  in  all  those  feelings  that  arc  most  religious  as  regards  God. 
In  fact,  that  I  and  you,  when  we  want  to  do  best  for  that  criminal,  or  that 
outcast,  or  that  hard  one,  we  will  learn  it  not  by  g<Mng  to  schoolmasters  and 
books,  but  by  going  right  there  inU)  the  solitudes  of  the  mountains  and  of 
the  lakes  which  our  Father  has  made,  and  learn  of  his  marvels  in  the  wild 
flower  and  the  song  of  the  birds,  and  come  back  to  (jur  brother  and  say,  "  Is 
not  this  human  soul  of  more  value  than  many  sparrows  ?" 

If  God  so  clothed  the  mountains,  healhs  and  meadows  of  the  world, 
shall  he  not  clothe  these  human  souls  with  a  beauty  that  transcends  Solomon 
in  all  his  glory,  with  a  joy  unspeakable  and  lull  of  glory  ?     It  is  tht;  deep- 
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ening,  the  heightening,  the  l>riia<leninv;  i>f  tluii  that  is  tu  l»e  the  outcome  of 
this  most  wonderful  Parliament.  !>  it  not  that  tlic  day  of  I'entecost  has 
come  back  to  us  once  a.^ain  *  Do  wc  not  hear  thcni  all  speak  with  the 
t<mgue  wherein  we  were  horn,  thi>  tonv(ue  <»f  prayer,  that  wc  may  know  each 
other  and  go  up  and  he  more  likely  to  i;t-t  nearer  to  Ilim  as  the  ai^es  roll  on  ? 
This  Parliament  will  he  far-reaehim;.  There  i>  no  limit  over  the  world  to 
what  thetke  Parliaments  will  mean  in  the  impetus  v^iven  to  the  deepening  of 
religious  life.  It  will  be  so  much  ea>ier  for  you  an<i  me,  in  the  vears  to 
eome,  to  Ixm-  our  heads  with  reverence  when  we  catch  the  s-juiuI  cd  the 
MoslemV  prayer.  It  wdl  Ik*  ><>  mu.h  easier  fur  viu  ami  ino.  in  the  davs  to 
come,  to  picture  God,  our  Father,  an>>vverin>if  the  pr.iver  uf  the  lap.mese  in 
the  Jap\s  own  languaji(e.  It  will  l>e  ^o  much  easier  foi  vou  and  uie  to  under- 
stand (hat  iiod  has  no  creeil  whatever,  that  nuiiiUind  i>  lii>  child  and  shall 
be  one  with  him  <me  dav  and  live  with  him  fnrever. 

And,  in  conclusion,  we  have  sume  i>f  us  made  a  i^Mcat  iiii>take  in  not 
seizing  all  and  every  means  of  heiii^'  edu-.ate.l  iii  the  reliis'it>u>ness  of  our 
daily  conduct.  I  helieve  -even  tluiuuh  it  ^flun<l^  c«imm«>rnilace  t«i  sav  it.  l>ut 
I  do  believe — with  all  due  deference  to  niir  dear  lir«»tlier>.  tlie  theoIoi;ians, 
that  this  Parliament  of  Keli.&;ions  will  have  tauv;ht  them  .s«ime  of  the  c<iurtesies 
that  it  would  have  been  well  if  they  had  had  year.s  A\*tK  1  think  it  will  have 
taught  them  that  you  can  never  convince  your  adversary  hy  hurlinv^  an  arifu- 
ment  like  a  brickbat  at  his  head.  It  will  have  taui^ht  all  iif  us  to  have  the 
good  manners  to  listen  in  silence  to  what  we  do  not  approve. 

It  will  have  tauirht  un  that  after  all  it  i>  not  the  woni^  that  are  the  thini^s, 
but  it  is  the  s<ml  l)ehind  the  woril>;  and  the  soul  there  is  behind  this  great 
Parliament  of  Relii;i«>ns  to-dav  is  this  newer  humanity,  which  makes  me  feel 
that  I  am  not  the  cust«>dian  (d  all  «>r  every  truth  that  has  ever  been  given  tu  the 
world;  that  (i«Kl,  my  Father,  has  made  reliirious  truth  like  the  facet>  of  the 
diamond,  one  facet  reflecting  one  cdor  and  another  an<ither  lohir,  and  it  is 
not  for  me  to  dare  to  say  that  the  particular  culor  that  my  eye  rests  upun  i> 
the  only  one  that  the  world  ought  tu  see.  Ihank  (Iu<l  fur  ihoe  ilifferent 
voices  that  have  l>een  s{>eaking  to  u^  thi^  inorninL,' !  Thank  ( ri»(l  out  from 
the  mummies  of  Kgypt,  out  from  the  mt)>'|ues  of  Syria,  there  have  come  to 
irou  and  me  this:  morning  that  which  >hall  >end  u.>  l>>Kk  to  nur  homo  more 
religious,  in  the  deepest  sen>e  of  the  wurd,  than  we  wcie  behnc.  and  there- 
fore better  able  to  take  up  this  great  woik  of  leiiv^iun  tu  the  redeemini^  uf  the 
world  out  of  darkness  into  linht,  uut  of  >orn»w  inlu  hap|Miie.>s,  (;ut  uf  >in  ;ind 
misery  into  the  righteousness  that  abiileth  forever  ! 

There  is  one  voice  speaking  to  u^  thi>  niorninu  which  \v.»>  l.iid  «lu\vn  in 
the  close  of  one  of  his  poems,  th<»se  w»)r(ls  of  .ShelieN  in  that  inamiirutMit 
poem,  "  Prometheus  Unbtmnd."  It  will  stand  fur  everv  languatre  in  everv 
tongue  to*day  and  for  the  embodiment  of  the  outcome  of  religious  feeling 
in  you  and  me : 
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CONUCI AMSM/ 
Bv  K'  N-.  II«:kn   II  •.  -tt   Shv\«;hai. 

I.  TSc  ui'i-^l  iriip'.rraii!  I'l.Tik  in  :hc  >apcri'ir  inAa'>  learning  i:»  lo  fear 
*\i^AM:vMni  llca^cn  >  vki.i.  1  ricrc!  re.  .11  -^-r  C  tntucian  Ke  I  it;  ion  the  most 
iiijjr ,r'.iiii'  1. 1  ii^'  :-  :  •  I  ..;■»•*  ir.c  w:.i  .-t  Heaven.  The  i><>«jk  of  Yih  Kinv! 
>.!;..■•,  **  III  irirr  .'u^ikTe-  ■'!  the  w  ;ri  1  l^ere  i^  creat  Supreme  which  pnxluces 
two  prin,.  p:r-.  an  i  tnc-^e  tw'>  pr:nvip:e>  arc  Vin  anii  Vanwr."  Bv  >upreme  in 
meant  th'.-  >prinii!  'A  all  activiiv.  <  ).:r  >.ivre>  rcvi-ir-l  Vin  and  Yantj  and  the 
five  elr-in 'nl-  a-  a^tinvr  an  1  rcajlini;  ■•'!  eajh  '.rtcr  wilii-iul  ceasinvr.  ami  this 
d'Kitrine  i>  all  imp  *rtant.  like  a^  tlir  iiinkre  «»t  a  diHir. 

The  in'.:e»ant  pro  iut.li»n  of  ail  thinvis  depend  on  tiiis  as  the  tree  does 
on  the  pi  >t.  Kvcn  all  hunan  affairs  and  all  c  >«>  i  are  als<j  dependent  on  it : 
therefore  it  is  calJe  1  tl»e  Supreme,  ju-*!  a^  we  speak  «»f  the  extreme  points  of 
the  earth,  as  the  north  and  ><^»iith   |><iles. 

By  Great  Supreme  i^  meant  that  there  is  nolhini;  ai>ove  it.  But  Heaven 
i>  without  sound  or>inj!i.  theref.)re  th»;  ancients  sp.jke  of  the  Infinite  and  the 
(ireat  Supreme.  Idic  (ireat  Suprenie  producinvf  Vin  and  Vang  is  law  pn>- 
<hir.in»^  frirces.  When  ^'amJ  and  Vin  unite  tliev  prcnluce  water,  fire,  wood, 
meial,  earlh.  When  these  live  forces  o|>erate  in  harmony  the  four  seasons 
come  to  pa.-»>.  The  es>encej»  of  the  Infinite,  of  Vin  and  Vang,  and  of  the  tive 
elements  combine,  and  the  lleavenlv  becomes  male,  and  the  earthly  becomes 
female.  When  these  powers  act  on  each  other  all  thing>  are  produced  and 
repro(luce<l  an<l  <leveloped  without  end. 

As  to  man,  he  is  the  be>t  and  mo>t  intelligent  of  all.  This  is  what  is 
meant  in  the  book  of  Chung  Vung  when  it  says  that  what  Heaven  has  given 
is  the  spiritual  nature.  This  nature  is  law.  All  men  are  thus  born  and  have 
this  law.  Therefore  it  is,  Mencius  ^avs.  that  all  children  love  the  parents, 
and  when  grown  u[)  all  respect  their  elder  brethren.  If  men  only  followed 
the  natural  bent  of  this  nature  then  all  would  go  the  right  way;  hence  the 
('hung  Vung  says,  "To  follow  nature  is  the  right  way." 

The  choicest  product  of  Vin  \'ang  and  the  five  elements  in  the  world 
is  man,  the  rest  are  refuse  products.  The  choicest  among  the  choice  ones 
are  the  sages  and  worthies,  and  the  refu.se  among  them  arc  the  foolish  and 
the  l)ad.  And  as  man">  body  comes  from  the  Vin  and  man's  soul  from  the 
Vang  he  cannot  be  perfect.  This  is  what  the  Lung  philosophers  called  the 
material  nature.     .Vlthough  all  men   have  at   birth  a  nature   for  goodness, 

'  I'ri/o    Ks>ay,  Writtrn  tor  the    Parliament   ot    Religions    at    Chicago,  1893.    Trans- 
lated by  Rev.  Timothy  Richard,  F^nglish  Baptist    Mission,  China,  May,  1893. 

Copyright,  1893,  by  J.  H.  B. 
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still  if  there  is  nothing  to  fix  ic  then  desires  arise  and  passions  rule,  anc' 
men  are  not  far  from  l)eing  like  beasts;  hence,  Confucius  says,  **  Men  > 
nature  is  originally  alike,  but  in  practice  men  become  very  different."  'Ihe 
sages  knowing  this  sought  to  tix  the  nature  with  the  principles  of  modera- 
tion, uprightness,  benevolence,  and  righteousness.  Heaven  appointed 
rulers  and  teachers,  who  in  turn  established  worship  and  music  to  improve 
men's  disposition,  and  set  up  governments  and  penalties  in  order  lo  check 
men's  wickedness.  The  best  among  the  people  are  taken  into  schools 
where  they  study  wisdom,  virtue,  benevolence  and  righteousness,  so  that 
they  may  know  beforehand  how  to  conduct  themselves  as  rulers  or  ruled. 
And,  unless  after  many  generations  there  should  be  <legeneration  and  diffi- 
cultv  in  finding  the  truth,  the  principles  of  Heaven  and  earth,  of  men  and 
of  all  things  have  been  recorded  in  the  book  of  Odes  for  the  use  of  after 
generations.  The  Chung  Vunt:  calls  the  practice  of  wisdom  n:/ision.  Our 
religion  well  knows  Heaven's  will,  it  looks  on  all  under  Heaven  as  one  fam- 
ily, great  rulers  as  elder  branches  in  their  [)arents'  clan,  great  ministers  as 
chief  officers  of  tliis  clan,  and  the  people  at  large,  as  br(.)thers  of  the  same 
parents;  and  it  holds  that  all  things  should  be  enjoyed  in  c«munon,  because 
it  regards  Heaven  and  earth  as  the  [)arents  of  all  alike. 

And  the  commandment  of  the  Confucian  is  to  "Fear  greatly  lest  you 
offend  against  Heaven." 

Hut  what  Confucians  lay  t,Mcat  stress  on  is  human  affairs.  What  are 
these  ?  These  are  the  five  relations  and  the  live  constants.  What  are  the 
five  relations  ?  Thev  are  tiiosi;  of  sovereign  and  minister,  father  and  son, 
elder  and  vounger  brother,  husband  and  uife,  and  that  between  frien<l  and 
friend.  Now  the  ruler  is  the  son  of  Heaven,  to  be  honored  above  .all  others; 
therefore  in  serving  him  there  has  to  be  lovaltv.  The  [>arenls'  goodness  to 
their  children  is  boundless,  like  Heaven's,  therefore  the  jjarents  should  be 
served  faithfylly.  r»rothers  are  brandies  from  the  same  root,  therefore 
mutual  respect  is  iin|)ortanl.  The  marriage  relation  is  the  origin  of  all 
human  relations,  therefore  mutual  gentleness  is  im|)orlant.  As  to  friends, 
though,  as  if  strani^ers  to  our  homes,  it  is  imj^ortant  to   be  very  affectionate. 

When  one  dcsiies  lo  make  pr«»urrss  in  the  prattice  «»f  virtue  as  ruleror 
minister,  as  j)areiit  or  child,  as  el«lt'i  or  v-mng^-r  brother,  or  as  husband  and 
wife,  if  anv  one  wishes  lo  Iw  pcrfetl  in  anv  relation.  Imw  can  it  be  done 
without  a  frieml  to  exhort  one  to  l'ooiI  and  cluHk  one  in  evil  ?  Tlierelore 
one  should  seek  to  increase  his  friend>.  Anionu  the  live  Relations  there  are 
also  the  three  Bands.  The  ruler  is  the  band  of  the  minister,  the  father  is 
that  of  the  son,  and  the  husband  is  that  of  the  wife  And  the  book  of  the 
Ta  Hsioh  says,  **  From  the  Fmperor  down  to  the  common  people  the 
fundamental  thini:  for  all  to  do  is  to  cultivate  virtue.  If  this  fundamental 
foundation  is  not  laid,  then  there  cannot  be  order  in  the  world.  Theref»>re 
great  responsibility  lies  on  the  leaders.  This  is  what  Confucius  means 
when  he  says  ;  "  When  a  ruler  is  upright  he  is  obeyed  without  commands." 
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wherfb:::,x  neat:  th?'  r '-' '''"''°- '° "-  -"'^'^  -» --.- 

son  filial,  the  elder  brother  friendTv   thl"  f  T     ^  '°""«  '"'^  "'^ 

'-d  kind,  and  the  wife  o  JZt '  h  „  .LT'"    '^1  k"  "T '^''"''  '"'  ''"^■ 
.K.  With   o„r   .ends  there   n.:r:.t„rnr tl" tsLlTiut 

N\ hat  are  the  five  Constants?  Benevolence,  righteousness,  worship 
wisdom,  faithfu  ness.     Benevolence  i<i  Inv»  ^  .u,  ■    r  ^o^s^'P. 

•    „,;„„•  1  J        .  "'""^*""="<^«  'S  'o\e,  righteousness  is  fitness,  worshio 

,s  principle,  wisdom  is  thorough  knowledge,  faithfulness  is  what  one  c.^ 
depend  upon. 

He  who  is  able  to  restore  the  original  good  nature  and  to  hold  fast  to  it 
is  called  a  Worthy.  He  who  has  got  hold  of  the  spiritual  nature  and  is  at 
peace  and  rest  is  called  a  Sage.  He  who  sends  forth  unseen  and  infinite 
influences  throughout  all  things  is  called  Divine.  The  influence  of  the  five 
Constants  is  very  great,  and  all  living  things  are  subject  to  them. 

Mencius  says,  "He  who  has  no  pity  is  not  a  man.  he  who  has  no  sense 
of  shame  for  wrong  is  not  a  man.  he  who  has  no  yielding  disposition  is  not 
a  man,  and  he  who  has  not  the  sense  of  right  and  wrong  is  not  a  man."  The 
sense  of  pity  is  the  beginning  of  benevolence,  the  sense  of  shame  for  wrong 
is  the  l)eginning  of  rightetuisness.  a  yielding  disposition  is  the  beginning  of 
religion,  the  sense  of  right  and  wrong  is  the  beginning  of  wisdom.  Faith- 
fulness is  not  spoken  of,  as  it  is  what  makes  the  other  fr)ur  real,  like  the 
earth  element  among  the  Hve  elements;  without  it  the  other  four  manifestlv 
cannot  be  placed. 

The  Chung  Vung  says,  "Sincerity  or  reality  is  the  beginning  and 
end  of  things.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  supreme  sincerity  without  action. 
This  is  the  use  of  faithfuhiess." 

As  to  benevolence,  it  also  includes  righteousness,  religion  and  wisdom; 
therefore  the  sages  consider  that  the  most  important  thing  is  to  get  benevo- 
lence.    The  i<lea  of  l»cnevolence  is  gentleness  an<i  liberal  mindedness,  that 
of  righteousness  is  dear  duty,  that  of  religion  is  showing  forth,  that  of  wis- 
dom is  t<i  gather  silently.      When  there  is  gentleness,  clear  duty,  showing 
forth   an<l   silent   gathering   constantly  going  on.  then   everything  naturally 
falls  to  its  proper  place,  just  like  the  four  sea.^ons;  r.j;.,  the  spring  influ- 
ences are  gentle  and  liberal  and  arc  life-giving  ones;  in  summer  life-giving 
things  grow,  in  autumn  these  show  themselves  in  harvest,  and  in  winter  they 
are  stoied  up.     If  there  were  no  spring  the  other  three  .seasons  would  have 
nothing;  so  it  is  said  the  benevolent  man  is  the  life.     Extend  and  develop 
this  benevolence,  and  all  under  heaven   may  be  benefited  thereby.      This  is 
how  to  observe  human  relations. 

HI.  As  to  the  doctrine  of  future  life,  C(mfucianism  speaks  of  it  most 
minutely.    Cheng  Tsze  says  the  spirits  are  the  forces  or  servants  of  Heaven 
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and  earth,  and  signs  of  creative  power,  (.'hu  Ku  Ts/c  says,  ''Speaking  of 
two  powers,  the  demons  are  the  intelligent  t^nes  of  Vin.  the  gods  are  the 
intelligent  ones  of  Vang;  sj)eaking  of  one  power,  the  supreme  and  origi- 
nating is  called  (iod ;  the  reverse  anil  the  returning  is  Demon." 

Space  cannot  l)e  without  force,  and  force  cannot  hut  produce  results, 
which  is  creation  ;  therefore  where  tilings  are  first  j)roduced  the  living  force 
increases  daily  and  there  i^  growth. 

The  things  pnuluced  cannot  1ml  return  to  >pace  again.  Therefore,  after 
all  things  are  fully  matured,  the  living  for<M*  begins  dailv  to  recede  and  he 
dissipated;  just  like  the  coming  and  going  of  the  sun  and  moon,  cold  antl 
heat,-  all  inevitable.  The  book  of  changes  says:  "The  essence  of  things 
from  nothing  produces  somethinLT.  and  wandering  glu^sts  at;:iin  change  from 
something  into  nothing."  Confucius,  replying  to  Tsai  Wo,  says  :  "When 
flesh  and  bones  <lie  below  in  the  «lust  the  material  Vin  becomes  dust,  but  the 
immaterial  rises  above  the  i^rave  in  great  light,  has  odor  and  is  verv  piti- 
able. This  is  the  innnaterial  essence."  I'lie  (.'hung  \'ung.  (juoting  Confu- 
cius, says  :  '*The  power  of  the  s[»irits  is  verv  great  I  Vou  look  and  cannot 
see  them,  you  listen  and  cannot  hear  them,  but  tliev  are  embodied  in  all 
things  without  missing  any,  causing  all  men  to  reverence  them  an<l  be  puri- 
fied, and  be  well  adorneil  in  older  to  sai  ritice  unt«»  them."  All  things  are 
alive  as  if  the  gods  were  right  abo\e  our  heads,  or  on  our  right  hand  and  the 
left.  Such  being  the  gods,  therefore  the  \'ih  King  makes  nmch  of  divining 
to  get  decision  from  the  gods,  knowini:  that  the  gods  are  the  f»>rces  of 
Heaven  and  earth  in  operation,  .\lthough  unseen,  still  they  influence;  if 
difBcult  to  prove,  yet  easily  known.  The  great  sages  and  great  worthies. 
the  loyal  ministers,  tlie  righteous  scholars,  the  filial  s«)ns,  the  pure  women  of 
the  world,  havim;  received  the  |)UH'st  inf1uen(«'>  of  the  divinest  forces  of 
Heaven  and  earth,  when  <»n  earth  were  her«»es,  when  dead  are  the  gods. 
Their  influences  continm;  for  nianv  -^'enerations  to  affecl  the  world  for  good, 
therefore  man\  venerate  an«l  sacrifice  unio  tliem. 

As  to  evil  men.  thev  ari>e  from  tliee\il  fori  es  of  nature  ;  when  dead 
they  also  intluence  for  evil,  an«I  wv.  must  gel  holv  mtlui'iices  to  destn>y  evil 
ones. 

As  to  rewards  and  punishments,  tlu'  ancient  sages  also  .spoke  of  them 
The  great  Vu,  l>.  ('.  JJ55.  said.  "Follow  what  is  right  and  you  will  be  fortu- 
nate; do  not  follow  it  aiKJ  vou  will  In*  unfortunate.  The  results  are  t)nly 
shadows  and  echoes  of  our  acts."  Taiiu,  1>.  ('.  I7{)f>.  said,  *'  Heaven's  way 
is  to  bless  the  gc;od  and  bring  calamitv  on  the  evil."'  Ilis  minister  Vi  Vin 
saifl,  •*  It  is  (mly  God  who  is  perfectlv  just ;  v'""d  actions  are  blessed  with  a 
hundred  favors,  evil  actions  are  cursed  with  a  hun(lre«l  evils."  Confucius, 
speaking  of  the  I>ook  of  Changes  (N'ih  King)  said  :  **  Those  who  multiply 
good  deeds  will  have  jovs  to  overfl«»win.L;  ;  those  who  multiply  evil  deeds 
will  have  calamities  running  over." 

But  this  is  very  different  from  Taoism,  which  says  that  there  arc  angels 
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fn»in  Heaven  examininij  into  men's  i(o<i(l  an<l  evil  deeds,  and  from  Bud- 
(iluMn,  wliich  savs  that  there  is  a  purjbjatory  (»r  liell  accordinjif  to  one's  deeds. 
K('\var(l>  and  ])unishnu'nts  arise  from  our  <lifferent  actions,  just  as  water 
flow.s  to  tlie  ocean,  and  as  lire  seizes  whal  is  drv;  without  expecting  certain 
con>e'|iieni'es  tliev  come  inevitably.  Wlien  these  conse(|uences  do  not 
appear,  tiiev  are  like  cohl  in  summer  or  heat  in  winter,  or  like  both  happen- 
inu  tlie  same  day;  l)ut  this  we  say  is  unnatural.  Therefore  it  is  said :  Sin- 
ceritv  i>  the  way  of  Heaven.  H  we  say  that  the  gods  serve  Heaven  exactly 
as  mandarins  do  on  earth,  l)ringing  (juiek  retribution  on  every  little  thing, 
this  is  really  to  make  them  apjjear  very  slow.  At  present  men  say,  "Thun- 
der killed  the  had  man."  liut  it  is  not  so,  either.  'I'he  Han  philosopher, 
Tuni,'  C.'hunu  Shu  izud  cent.  H.  C).  says:  '*  X'apors,  when  they  clash  above, 
make  rain  ;  when  they  cl.ish  below,  make  fog.  Wind  is  nature's  breathing. 
Thunder  is  the  siuind  of  clouds  clashing  against  each  other.  Lightning  is 
light  emitted  bv  their  collision.  Thus  we  see  that  when  a  man  is  killed  it  is 
bv  the  c«>llision  of  these  clouds." 

As  t(»  becominii  genii  an<l  transmigration  of  souls,  these  are  still  more 
beside  the  mark.  If  we  became  like  genii  then  we  would  live  on  without 
dving ;  how  could  the  worM  hold  so  man\' ?  If  we  transmigrate,  then  so 
many  would  transmigrate  from  the  human  life  and  ghosts  would  be  so 
numerous. 

Hesides,  when  the  lanij)  vijoes  out,  and  is  lit  again,  it  is  not  the  former 
flame  that  is  lit.  When  the  cloud  has  a  rainbow  it  rains,  but  it  is  not  the 
same  rainbow  as  when  tlu-  rainbow  appeared  bef«)re.  From  this  we  know 
also  that  these  doctrines  of  transmiijration  should  not  be  believed  in.  St) 
much  on  the  virtue  of  the  unseen  .iml  hereafter. 

1\'.  .\s  to  the  ureal  aim  and  br«»Md  basis  of  Confucianism,  we  say  it 
searches  into  things,  it  extends  knowledtfe,  it  has  a  sincere  aim,  ;".  ^.,  to  have 
aright  heart. a  virtuous  lile,  so  as  \n  regulate  the  home,  to  govern  the  nation 
and  give  jn^ace  to  all  under  Heaven.  The  book  »)f  (Ireat  Learning,  Ja 
llsigli.  has  alreadv  ilc.ulv  spoken  of  these,  an<l  the  least  thing  is  to  govern 
the  c«»untr\  and  i,Mvi-  peace  to  all  un<ler  Heaven.  The  f«»undation  is  laid  in 
illustrating  \iilue;  f-u  "ur  leliu'ion  in  discussing  government  regards  virtue 
as  the  f«iun(lali»)n.  and  wealth  as  the  su|>erstruiture.  Menciussays:  **  When 
the  rulers  and  ministers  aie  unlv  s<"eking  gain  the  nation  is  in  danger."  He 
al.so  savs :  "  There  is  iim  benevolent  man  who  neglects  his  parents,  there  is 
no  rii4htef)us  man  who  hel|^'^  himself  before  his  ruler."  From  this  it  is 
apparent  what  is  m<»«.t  im|>'»rtant. 

Not  that  we  do  not  spe.ik  of  i^'ain  ;  the  (ireat  Learning  says.  "There  is 
a  right  to  get  gain.  Let  the  producers  be  manv  and  the  consumers  few. 
Let  there  be  activity  in  production,  and  economy  in  the  expenditure.  Then 
the  wealth  will  always  be  sult'icient.  Ihit  it  is  important  that  the  high  and 
low  should  share  it  alike." 

As  to  how  to  govern  the  country  and  give  peace  to  all  under  heaven 
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the  nine  paths  are  most  important.  The  Nine  Paths  are  (i)  cultivate  a 
good  character,  (2)  honor  the  good,  (3)  love  your  parents,  (4)  respect  great 
oft'icers,  (5)  carry  out  the  wishes  of  the  ruler  and  ministers,  (6)  regard  the 
common  people  as  your  children,  (7)  invite  all  kinds  of  skilful!  workmen, 
(8)  be  kind  to  strangers,  (9)  have  consideration  for  all  the  feudal  chiefs. 
These  are  the  great  principles. 

Their  origin  and  history  may  also  be  stated.  Far  up  in  mythical 
ancient  times  before  literature  was  known  Fu  Hi  arose  and  drew  the  eight 
diagrams  in  order  to  understand  the  superhuman  powers  and  the  nature  of 
all  things.  At  the  time  of  Tang  Yao  (B.C.  2356)  they  were  able  to  illus- 
trate noble  virtue.  Nine  generations  lived  together  in  one  home  in  love 
and  peace,  and  the  people  were  firm  and  intelligent.  Yao  handed  down' to 
Shun  a  saying  :  '*  Sincerely  hold  fast  to  the  '  Mean.'  "  Shun  transmitted 
it  to  Yu  and  said  :  *'  The  mind  of  man  is  restless, —  prone  to  err  ;  its  affin- 
ity for  the  right  way  is  small.  Be  discriminating.  l>e  undivided  that  you 
may  sincerely  hold  fast  to  the  Mean."  Yu  transmitted  this  to  Tang  of  the 
Siang  dynasty  (B.C.  1766)  Tang  transmitted  it  to  Kings  Wen  and  \Yu  of 
the  Chow  dynasty  (B.C.  1122).  These  transniillcd  it  to  Duke  Kung.  And 
these  were  all  able  to  observe  this  rule  of  the  heart  by  which  they  held  fast 
to  the  "  Mean."  The  Chow  dynasty  later  degenerated,  then  there  arose 
Confucius,  who  transmitted  the  doctrines  ^A  Yao  and  .Shun  as  if  they  had 
been,  his  ancestors,  elegantly  displayed  the  doctrines  of  Wen  and  Woo, 
edited  the  Odes,  and  the  History,  reformed  religion,  made  notes  on  the 
Book  of  Changes,  wrote  the  ;\nnals  of  Spring  aud  Autumn,  and  spoke  of 
governing  the  nation,  saying,  "  Treat  matters  seriously  and  be  faithful,  be 
temperate  and  love  men,  employ  men  according  to  proper  times,  and  in 
teaching  your  pupils  you  must  d<i  so  with  love."  He  said  to  Yen  Tsze  : 
"  Self-sacrifice  and  truth  is  benevolence.  If  you  can  for  one  whole  day 
entirely  sacrifice  self  and  be  true,  then  all  under  heaven  will  become 
benevolent."  Speaking  of  being  able  to  put  away  seirishness  and  attaining 
to  the  truth  of  Heaven,  evcrvthing  is  p<>s>ible  to  >uch  a  heart.  Alas  !  He 
was  not  able  to  get  his  virtues  put  into  practice,  but  his  disciples  recorded 
his  words  and  deeds  and  wrote  the  Con/Nrian  Aualccts.  His  disciple  Jseng 
Ts/e  composed  the  Grm/  Learning.  His  proud  son  Tsze  Sze  composed 
the  Doctrine  of  the  Mean  ((Muing  Yung).  When  the  contending  states 
were  quarreling.  Mtfitiits,  with  a  loving  heart  that  could  not  endure  wrong 
arose  to  save  the  times.  The  rulers  of  the  time  would  not  use  him,  so  he 
composed  a  book  in  seven  chapters.  After  this,  although  the  ages  changed, 
this  religion  flourished.  In  the  Han  dynasty  Tung  Chung  Shu  (20th  cent. 
B.C.)  in  the  Sui  dvna^ty  Wang  Tung  (A.  D.  583  617)  in  the  Tang  d^Tiasty 
Han  Yo  (.-\.I).  768  S24)  each  made  some  part  of  this  doctrine  better  known. 
In  the  Sung  dynasty  (.\.I).  960  1260)  these  were  the  disciples  of  the  phil- 
osophers Cheng,  Chow  and  Chang,  searching  into  the  spiritual  nature  of 
man,  and  Chu  P'u-Tsze  collected  their  works  and  this  religion  shone  with 
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threat  brightness.  <.)ur  present  clvnii>tv,  respectintr  scholarship  and  consid- 
ering truth  important,  placed  the  i>hilo>opher  Chow  in  (.'onfucian  tenjj)le.s  to 
he  reverenced  and  sacrificed  to  ;'Cunfucianists  all  follow  (.'hu  Fu  'r>/e"s  com- 
ments. From  ancient  limes  till  n(»\v  those  who  followed  the  doctrines  of 
Confucius  were  able  to  g«»vtrrn  the  country  ;  whenevei  these  were  not  fol 
lowed  there  was  disorder. 

V.  On  looking  at  it  down  the  aiufcN  there  i>  al>o  clear  evidence  of  results 
in  governing  the  countrv  and  it>  >ui)eriontv  toother  religions.  There  is  the 
prosperity  of  Tanij  Vis  of  the  dvna>tie>  ll>ia  Siang  and  Chow,  (B.C.  -350 
—  B.C.  255)  when  virtue  and  Ljood  go\erinnenl  flourished.  It  is  needles^  to 
enlarge  upon  them.  .\t  the  tinie  of  the  contendiniL,'  state^  there  arose  theor- 
ists, and  all  under  heaven  liecaine  di.>oriiere<l.  The  Tsin  dvnastv  (ol  Tsin 
She-Hwanu  fame)  burned  the  books,  aiul  buried  ttie  Confucianisls,  and  did 
many  other  hearties^  thini^--.  aiui  also  went  to  seek  the  art  of  becoming 
immortal  (Taoism),  and  the  ein|»ire  wa'^  so.»ii  lo>t.  Then  the  llan  dvnastv 
an>se  (B.C.  20O  -  A.l).  220K  Alihom^h  it  leane<l  tow.ird>  Taoisni,  the  i)eo 
pie,  after  ha\inL:  >uffer<cl  >.»  loii^  lioni  the  ciueltio  of  the  1  sin,  were  ea>dv 
governed.  .Mthoiiudi  the  reliLriou>  ritc>  of  Shu  Sun  tung  do  not  command 
our  conhdence,  the  t'lucid.uion  ol  tlu-  aui  ic  nt  cl,i.-^ic>  and  books  we  owe 
mostly  to  the  Coidiiciani>t<  of  the  llan  j>erioil.  Althouudi  the  l-.nip<ior  Wii 
of  the  Western  (earl\  1  llan  d\nast\  was  jond  o|  genii  i  Taoism  !  he  knew 
how  to  select  wortliv  niini.-t«.T-.  AltiioiiL'h  llu-  l.mpeioi  Mmiiof  the  I'.astern 
(later)  llan  inlro-liiced  r)iiddhi--;u  iu'  w.i-  able  to  ies|)ect  tlie  ( "onfucian 
(hKtrines.  .Since  so  manv  toll'iwcti  ( '..nlui  i.mi.-iu  l:"<k|  mau'larins  were 
very  abundant,  under  llic  i  astern  and  U':^lcin  llan  dvna.>tics,  and  the 
dynasty  lasted  \crv  lon^:.  I'a.-sini,'  on  to  the  l|)ocIi  <>f  the  Three  King- 
doms and  the  Tsin  (]\na^I\  lA.l).  JJI  410)  the  jnople  then  leane<l  towards 
'Taoism  and  neulcried  the  countr\.  Aftci war<is  the  \oilli  and  South  «juar- 
rcled  and  Kin[)eroi  1  iaiiL,'  \\  11  n  ii^Mx-d  the  lon^'esl.  but  lo>l  all  bv  believing 
in  Buddhism,  and  tji.inu'  into  ijie  M(»na>ler\  at  T-inc  T.ii.  where  he  dic(l  ol 
starvation  at  'Tai  ChiriL,'.  W'lu  n  Www  li  tame  l<>  tlu-  thione  (A.l).  5>j) 
tlie  .M)ldier>  of  Wei  .irii\t  d  while  llu-  ti-;ii  hint'  o(  Taoism  wa.-  still  i^oing  on 
and  the  countrv  was  runud.  It  i-  not  woiih  wlnle  \"  .-peak  id  the  Sui 
dynasty.  The  lirst  einj)ei(n  (»|  the  Tanu  d\iM^l\  1  \.I  >.  01 S  ()07  i  urieativ 
.sought  out  famous  ( "onim  lani--!-  .ind  meic.ixe*!  the  d<.-niand  tor  schol.irs,  so 
that  the  countr\'  was  luled  .ilinost  e(iii;d  to  (  heng  and  Kani,' of  ancient 
times.  Althoimrh  then  w.\^  ihe  .Ulair  "f  T  nipres-  Woo  .md  1  u  Shan  the 
dynasty  fl<.»urishei I  lonu.  Its  f.ill  was  heeause  the  liniperor  Iluen  'Tsung 
was  fond  of  'Taoism  and  lludilhi.-ni.  and  wasj)iii  lo  death  bv  taking  wrong 
medicine.  'The  Fmj)eior  Mu  'Tsunu'  aUo  helieved  in  Taoism.  Init  i,'ot  ill  bv 
eating  immortality  pilb  .\fter  tin.-,  the  I!nij>er<ir  W  u  Tsuui,'  was  fond  of 
Taoism  and  reigne<l  (»idv  a  slioii  time.  The  llinpeioi  isung  followed 
Buddhism  and  the  dvnastv  fell  into  a  jjiccarious  ci>udition.  l*assing  bv  the 
five    dynasties    (907-960)    on    to  the    hrsl    emperor  of  the  Sung   dynasty 
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(060-1360)  who  cherishing  the  pe<jj>lc,  and  having  good  government,  step 
l)ystep  prospered.  When  Jen  'J'sung  ruled  he  reverenced  Heaven  and  cared 
fur  the  people;  he  reformed  the  punishments  and  lightened  the  taxes,  and 
was  assisted  by  such  scholars  as  Han  Ki,  Fan  Chung  Yen,  Foo  Pih,  Ou 
Yang  Sui,  Wen  Yen  Poh  and  Chas  Pien.  They  established  the  govern- 
ment as  the  mountain  Pas  Sang,  and  raised  the  people  to  the  state  of  peace 
which  is  still  in  every  home.     Such  government   may  be  called    benevolent. 

Afterwards  there  arose  the  troubles  of  Kin,  when  the  good  ministers 
were  destroyed  by  cliques,  and  the  Sang  dynasty  moved  to  the  South  of 
China. 

W'hen  the  Mongol  dynasty  (A.D.  1260-1368)  arose  it  believed  in  and 
employed  Confucian  methods,  and  all  under  heaven  was  in  order!  In  the 
time  of  Jen  Chung  the  names  of  the  philosophers.  Chow  and  Cheng  (of  the 
Sung  dynasty)  were  placed  in  the  Confucian  temples  to  be  sacrificed  to. 
They  carried  out  the  system  of  examinations  and  sent  commissioners  to 
travel  throughout  the  land  to  inquire  into  the  sufferings  of  the  people. 

The  Empress  served  the  Empress  Dowager  with  filial  piety,  and  treated 
all  his  relations  with  honor,  and  he  may  be  called  one  oi  our  noble  nilers. 
But  the  death  of  Shun  I'l  was  owing  to  his  passion  for  pleasure.  He  prac- 
ticed the  methods  of  Western  priests  (Buddhists)  to  regulate  the  health, and 
had  no  heart  for  matters  of  stale. 

When  the  first  Emperor  of  the  Ming  Dynasty  (A.D.  1368 -1644)  arose, 
and  reformed  the  religion  and  ritual  of  the  Empire,  he  called  it  the  great 
peaceful  dynasty.  The  pity  was  that  he  selected  Buddhist  priests  to  attend 
on  the  princes  of  the  Enquire,  and  the  priest  Tao  Yen  corrupted  the  Pekine 
prince,  and  a  rebellious  spirit  sprung  u{).  which  was  a  great  mistake.  Then 
Yen  Tsung  too  enq)loyed  Yen  Sung,  who  onlv  occupied  himself  in  worship. 
Hi  Tsung  employed  Ni  Ngan.who  defamed  the  loyal  and  the  good  and  the 
dynasty  failed.  These  are  the  evidences  of  the  value  of  Confucianism  in 
every  age. 

But  in  our  present  dviiastv  worshi))  and  religion  have  been  wisely  regu- 
lated, and  the  governmenl  is  in  fine  order,  noble  ministers  and  able  officers 
have  followed  in  succession  down  all  these  centuries. 

That  is  what  has  caused  Confucianism  to  be  transmitted  from  the  ohl- 
e>t  times  till  now.  and  what  constitutes  its  sui>erioritv  to  other  religions  ' 
i>  that  it  does  not  encourage  mysteries  and  strange  things  or  marvels.  It  is 
impartial  and  uprii^ht.  It  is  a  doctrine  of  great  impartiality  and  strict 
uprightness,  which  one  may  bodv  forth  in  one's  person  and  carry  out  with 
vigor  in  one's  life,  therefore  we  say.  when  the  sun  and  moon  come  forth 
(as  in  Confucianism)  then  the  light  of  candles  can  be  disjxjnsed  with ! 
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RKLICIONS. 

Mv  M»;k.  C".  I).  DHaki.i/.. 

It  is  nut  withoul  profuuiul  emotion  that  1  adclress  myself  to  an  as>em- 
blagc  of  men,  tlie  most  «listin>(uisl)e(l.  i-onie  to>;clIu-i  from  all  the  parts  ol 
world,  ami  who,  despite  essential  diNeii^enccs  of  opinion,  aie  nevertiieles> 
united  in  tliis  vast  edit'ue,  pursuinir  one  pu^po^e,  animated  with  one  thought, 
the  most  noiile  that  can  ocLiipy  the  human  mind,  tlie  seeking'  out  of  rellK 
ious  truth.  I  here  have  under  mv  eye>  this  unpiecetlented  spectacle,  until 
now  unheard  of,  of  disciples  of  Koni;  fu  t/.e.  *ti  Huddha,  of  Hrahma,  of 
Ahura  Ma/da,  of  Allah,  of  /oroast^-r.  of  Mohammed,  of  Naka-nusi,  or  of 
Laotze,  not  less  than  tho>e  of  Mo>«es  and  of  the  Divine  Christ,  gathered 
together  n<»t  to  engage  in  a  struggle  of  lui.-'tility  or  animosity,  s«)urces  of 
sorrow  and  grief,  hut  to  h«)I<l  up  before  the  eye*^  <»f  the  world  the  beliefs 
which  they  profess  an<l  which  they  have  received  from  their  fathers -their 
religion. 

Religion  !  wonl  suolime,  full  of  harmony  to  the  ear  of  man,  {Hrnetrat- 
ing  into  the  depths  of  \\i>  heart  aixl  stirring  into  vibration  its  pn^foundest 
chords. 

How  goodly  the  title  of  our  program:  "World's  Parliament  of 
Religions!'*  How  true  the  th<mghl  put  forth  by  t>ne  who  took  part  in  its 
production  :  "Comparison.  n(>t  controversy,  will  best  serve  the  most  whole- 
some and  therefore  the  most  divine  truth." 

Parliament !  It  is  in  such  an  assemblage  that  the  most  weighty  interests 
of  humanity  are  discussed,  that  their  mo>t  accredite*i  representatives  c<»me 
to  set  forth  what  they  believe  to  be  nu)st  favorable  to  their  development,  to 
their  legitimate  satisfaction.  I^ut  in  this  Parliament  of  Religions  it  is  not 
the  world  that  it  is  (juestitm  of,  but  heaven,  the  final  happiness  (»f  man. 

Truth!  The  most  precious  boon  <»f  man,  which  day  and  night  he  pur- 
sues with  all  his  aspirations,  with  all  his  effort.s,  never  fully  attaining,  but 
always  tearing  away  more  and  more  the  veil  that  hides  it  from  his  view, 
until  he  shall  contemplate  it  in  its  e>sence  amidst  celestial  spleiulors. 

And  do  not  the  different  fealure>,  the  different  costumes,  the  different 
opinions  of  the  different  men  an<l  savant>  here  assembleil  for  peaceful 
deliberation,  tell  us  clearly  that  all  men  are  brothers,  sprung  from  one 
Creator,  from  one  common  principle,  who  ought  not  to  tear  one  another  in 
fratricidal  strife,  but  to  cherish  one  another  with  mutual  love,  to  aid  one 
another  in  the  pursuit  of  the  great  purpose  common  to  all.  of  that  unicjue 
end  which  must  assure  them  happiness  eternal,  the  possession  of  the  truth. 
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No  !  Catholics  faithful  to  their  own  tcaclnnv,'  will  not  be  wanting  in 
this  duty,  for  their  Divine  Master  has  imix^sed  upon  them,  as  his  first 
commandment,  resuming  all  his  law,  that  after  the  love  they  owe  their 
Heavenly  Father  they  should  love  their  neighbor  as  thein>elves,  yea,  that 
they  should  know  how  to  lay  down  their  lives  for  his  >ake.  And  tlu> 
neighbor,  for  the  Christian  is  not  only  the  brother  bound  to  him  in  the  unitv 
of  faith  ;  no,  under  the  figure  of  the  good  Samaritan,  the  recogni/ed  neigh- 
bor of  the  unfortunate  Israelite  lell  as  dead  i)y  n»bbers,  Christ  has  taui^ht 
us  to  recognize  the  universality  of  manho<jd.  Ves,  whoever  you  be.  children 
of  Brahma,  of  Shangli,  of  Allah,  of  Ahura  Mazda,  disciples  of  Kong-fu  Izc, 
of  Tao,  of  Huddha,  of  Jina,  or  of  whatever  other  founder  (»f  religii>n  amoni(>t 
men,  you  are  for  us  Christians  that  well  beloved  neii^dibor.  who  mav  indeed 
be  in  error,  but  who,  nniw  the  les>.  only  all  the  mnrc.  merits  all  nur  l«ive,  all 
ourdevotcdness. 

And  what  more  fitting  place  fur  these  monient«ju>  delibeiulions  than  this 
magnificent  city,  where  at  this  moment  are  displayed  the  material  and  intel- 
lectual riches  of  the  whole  world,  than  this  America  so  full  of  vouth  and  <»f 
life,  so  rich  in  promise;  this  noble  country  where  true  fraternity  takes  up  its 
ab()de,  whose  Chief  Magistrate  eacli  year  seeks  by  days  «»f  prayer  and  recol- 
lection to  draw  down  the  blessings  oi  Heaven  uj)t»n  the  labors  of  men  and  to 
return  thanks  for  his  benelits,  for  his  favors  to  the  author  «if  all  good. 

To  vou  all,  then,  whoeser  you  may  be,  cheri>heil  brothers  in  Cod  and  in 
our  Common  Father,  I  address  this  salutation  of  niv  heart,  and  the  discourse 
which  it  is  mv  privilege  to  pronounce  in  this  favored  plac•^  before  this  cho.sen 
audience,  through  the  gracious  kindness  of  a  worthy  representative  of  Cath- 
olic science  in  free  America,  t(>  whom  1  here  tender  my  mo>l  sincere  and 
respectful  acknowledgments. 

Permit  me  now  to  enter  upon  mv  subjeet  :  "  Importance  of  a  Serious 
Studv  of  All  Systems  of  Keligi«in." 

But  first  let  us  ask  if  it  is  useful,  if  it  is  good  to  give  oneself  to  this  study. 
This  is  in  effect  the  c|uestinn  which  in  Kurope  men  of  faith  put  to  themselves 
when  this  new  branch  suddenly  sprouted  forth  from  the  irunk  of  the  tree  of 
science.  At  first  it  in>pired  only  repugnance,  or  at  least  great  distrust.  And 
this  was  not  without  reason.  The  opinions,  the  designs  of  those  who  made 
themselves  its  promoters  inspired  very  legitimate  suspicions.  Il  was  evident 
that  the  end  pursued  was  to  confound  all  religions  as  wnrks  «»f  human  inven- 
tion, to  put  them  all  upon  a  common  level  in  order  t«»  bring  them  all  into 
common  contempt.  The  c(miparalive  history  of  reliyinns  in  the  minds  of  its 
originators  was  to  be  an  exposition  of  all  the  vicissitudes  nf  human  thought, 
imagination,  and,  to  say  the  real  word,  folly.  It  was  to  be  Darwinism,  evo- 
lution, applied  to  religious  conditions  that  were  generally  held  as  coming 
frt)m  God.  Naturally,  then,  a  large  number  of  the  enlightenetl  faithful,  some 
of  them  eminent  minds,  seeing  only  evil   and  tlanger  in  the  new  science. 
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wished  to  see  its  study  intcrdictcil  :tn<l  to  prevent  the  creation  of  cliairs  in 
our  universities  from  Mliich  it  nii^ht  Ik*  tauviht. 

Others,  clearer  of  s»igiit,  better  informed  on  prevailinu'  i<lea>.  on  tlie 
needs  of  the  situation,  convinced  l»e>ides  that  a  ilivme  work  cannot  peiijsh, 
and  that  Providence  dispo>es  all  tilings  t«kr  the  uieaier  i^'ood  of  humanity, 
welcomed  with<jut  reserve  this  new  cluld  o|  -stitTice,  antl  by  their  example. 
as  by  their  words,  drew  with  them  inl«»  this  new  lieM  of  i(?>earch  even  the 
hesitating  and  tremblinii;.  They  thouv:hi.  besi«le<-.  that  no  \n-U\  of  .science 
should  or  could  be  intenlicted  to  men  of  t.iilh  without  pl.uiMi^'  them  and 
their  belief  in  a  state  of  inferiotiiy  the  mo>t  fatal,  and  that  to  abandon 
any  one  of  them  whatever,  would  b«-  to  liand  it  over  to  the  spiiit  «tf  svstem 
and  to  all  sorts  of  error>.  Ihev  judu'ed  tliat  anv  >uen».e,  >eriou>lv  con 
trolled  in  its  methods,  can  oidy  c<>u«  ur  ii\  biiuuiUL;  aiiout  the  triumph  of  the 
tnith,  and  that  eternal  truth  nui>t  i-iiue  f-.ith  \  ii  luuous  fr.Mii  e\ery  >cientitir 
discussion,  unle.ss  its  defenilei>,  fiom  a  trai  and  lui'^tnl-<t,  iuiuriou>  alike  fni 
it  and  its  divine  author,  abandon  it  and  di>t  ii  it-  iau>r. 

Convinced,  therefore,  that  all  mi--iin>t  ••!  -u.tev-  i-  an  outiaije  t'»  tiutli. 
they  set  themselves  resolutely  to  the  ta-k.  and  ii--uh,-  have  fidl\  ju>tilied 
their  confidence  and  their  fore^iulit. 

To-day  the  mo>t  timi«l  ^'hii-tiiui.  \>v  h«-  <\ri  ■■'  lillit  iu  louv  li  with  the 
circumstances  of  the  tiine>,  no  liiiuj.  :  d-t  i-l.-  in  \\\r  \r.\>[  liie  chimeriial 
monsters  pictured  to  hi>  imai^inaiii.u  at  th«'  d  iwii  <if  ih's<-  new  studies,  and 
follows  with  as  much  iiiten  .-t  a>  h<-  |i.iuurl\-  ftai<d  thr  rr>caii  hr^,'  tlu'  <lis- 
coveries,  which  the  sa\ani>  lay  l>el«Mf  him. 

What  study  to-dav  e\«ite->  moir  alt»  uli«>ii  ainl  intnc-t  than  tlie  i  «imp,ir- 
ative  studv  of  relifcfion>  .■*  Wiiat  <»bicri  mfir  pu- k  .  .ipi,-.-  thi-  mind^  <d  men 
than  the  one  resume"  1  in  that  ma-^ii  w-'ti!.  Kciii^i-.n  !  In  <  liii>tian  c<>mitric>, 
and  this  t|ualirtcation  eud-rai  t-  \\u-  w!i"lr  <>i  |iir<ipi-.  uitli  \\\r  exrcptioii  «»f 
Turkey,  and  all  «>f  Am»Ti(  a,  iho.r  lui^-f.  ol  nun  nia\  ix-  'ii-linuiui.du'I  l-v 
their  disp<»>ition  and  attitmie  t'-uaiiis  icli'^i-iu^  i|i:<-..ti'in.~.  Sonu-  p'».-vcs.. 
ing  the  truth,  descendci  fr<Mn  <in  hi.jh.  >lud\  ii.  -carrh  in!--  ;l-  d<-plhs  witlj 
love  and  respect.  (Others,  at  Hie  \«i\  «>pp«'.Mtr  p"lf,  aniniai«-d  b\  Idn  nut- 
know-what  spirit,  w'aL;e  aL'ain-t  it  an  lU"  •■--ant  wailio-.  and-hithrii  ulmo-t 
to  stifle  it;  others,  in  line,  lanjed  iniuirn  tht-c-  tun  cxtn-mr-.  I'iiini^td  into 
doubt,  ask  themsel\e.-N  an\ii'U--I\  wiiat  i!i<-ir  i-  Ji  iln  m-  t^lt!l-^  uhi.h  thev  m-i- 
on  the  one  hand  exalted  with  enthu-ia-m  and  'i.  ih--  <<tiic!  atta'.kcl  with 
furv.  in  no  wav  fomuMi  bv  •■ihuation  t-  -i.l-init  tlu-ir  intiiliutin.c  to 
dogmas  which  thev  cannot  undci-tand.  U"V  t.>  ii-unlati  ihrii  ..Mndurt  b\' 
inflexible  moral  precejits,  lu-ariuL'  h'.\\r\».r  within  ihcin  a  voice  wliicli  cali> 
upon  them  to  ri>e  above  th<mi>clNrs.  tlu-\  au-  »  ar.t  al>ont  up'Ui  a  >ea  of  d'»ulit 
and  anguish,  in  vain  demanding  o|  lin.:  earili  tin-  liahn  to  cure  the  e\il  \vi>\u 
which  their  hearts  suffer. 

Ves,  this  voice  v\hisper>  t'>  tluii  (mi>  thv-  m<i-i  ied«tubtabie  pioblems 
that  ever  man  proposed.     Whence  comics  he  .-'     Whu  ha>  [)laced   hiiii   uj)on 
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this  earth  ?  Whither  does  he  go  ?  What  is  his  end  ?  What  must  he  do  to 
secure  it  ?  Immense  horizons  of  happiness  or  of  misery  open  out  before 
him,  how  manage  to  avoid  the  one  and  reach  the  other  ? 

Long  did  men  seelc  to  stifle  the  whispered  murmurings  of  conscience ;  it 
has  triumphed  over  all  resistance.  To-day,  more  than  ever,  as  it  has  been  so 
energetically  said,  **  Man  is  homesick  for  the  Divine."  The  Divine  !  The 
unbeliever  has  sought  to  drive  it  out  through  every  pass ;  it  has  come  back 
more  triumphant  than  ever.  So  to-day  souls  not  enlightened  by  the  divine 
light  feel  an  indefinable  uneasiness  such  as  that  experienced  by  the  aeronaut 
in  the  supra-terrestrial  regi(>ns  of  rarefied  atnmsphere,  such  as  that  of  the 
lieart  when  air  and  blood  fail.  It  is  what  a  French  writer  belonging  to  the 
meditative  rationalistic  school  has  so  well  expressed  :  "Those  who  confine 
themselves  to  earthly  pursuits  feci,  even  in  the  midst  of  success,  that  some- 
thing is  still  wanting  ;  thai  i.s,  whatever  they  say  and  whatever  they  do,  man 
has  not  only  a  body  to  nourish  and  an  intelligence  to  cultivate  and  develop, 
but  he  has,  I  emphatically  affirm,  a  soul  lo  satisfy.  This  soul,  too,  is  in  inces- 
sant travail,  in  continual  evolution  towards  the  light  and  the  truth.  As  long 
as  she  has  not  received  all  light  and  concjuered  all  truth,  so  hmg  will  she  tor- 
ment man."     Yes,  man, 

"  Ce  dieu  tombd  qui  se  souvient  des  cieux," 

as  the  poet  says,  tinds  his  soul  restless  and  perplexed  when  he  has  not 
received  those  glimmers  of  light  which  shone  upon  his  cradle. 

These  aspirations,  these  indefinable  states  of  the  soul  in  presence  of  the 
dreaded  unknown,  to-day  so  comiiKm  in  our  midst,  are  without  doubt  not 
unknown  in  the  regions  of  Asia  and  Africa.  There,  too,  nationalism,  agnos- 
ticism, impt)rted  from  Europe,  has  made  its  inroads.  Hut  on  the  other  hand, 
such  incertitude  is  not  entirely  new.  Twenty-five  centuries  ago  the  Vedist  poets 
proposed  the  very  problems  which  to-day  perplex  the  unbeliever,  as  we  see 
in  the  celebrated  hymn  thought  to  be  addressed  to  a  god,  Ka,  the  fruit  of  the 
imagination  of  interpreters,  since  this  word  Ka  was  merely  an  interrogative 
used  by  the  singer  of  the  Ganges  in  asking  what  hand  had  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  the  world,  upon  whom  depended  life  and  death ;  who  upheld  the 
earth  and  the  stars,  etc.,  questions  to  which  the  j)oet  could  give  only  this 
reply,  sad  avowal  of  impotence  : 

A'avaii)  A'o  77>'<v/r/,  Sacred  chanters,  who  knows? 

About  the  same  time,  in  Asia,  another  hierophant  interrogated  his  god 
after  the  same  manner,  as  we  see  in  the  Ciatha  ix.  of  the  Avesta  : 

"I  beg  of  thee  to  tell  me  in  truth,  O  I  Ahura,"  said  he,  "what  is  the 
origin  of  Paradise  ?  Who  was  the  procreator.  the  Hr>t  father  of  sanctity  ? 
Who  set  the  sun  and  the  moon  in  their  way>  ?  Who  ^ustains  the  earth  and 
the  clouds  ?  Who  gives  swiftness  to  the  winds  and  directs  the  course  of 
the  clouds  ?  What  workman  with  consummate  skill  has  produced  the 
light  and  the  darkness  ?     Who  with  i>ower  has  created  wisdom  sublime  ? 
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What  are  thy  ordinances  and  thy  teachings  ?  By  what  sort  of  sanctification 
must  the  world  obtain  its  perfection  ?  How  shall  I  repel  the  demon  ? 
What  will  be  the  chastisement  of  those  who  repel  thy  law  ?  " 

We  see  from  these  short  extracts  to  what  a  height  the  reformer  t)f  Iran 
had  already  raised  himself,  and  how  his  eye  had  already  caught  a 
glimpse  of  many  of  the  mysteries  of  the  metaphysical  and  moral  world ; 
how  besides  his  soul  was  agitated  and  troubled  looking  up  to  that  heaven 
which  sent  him  no  light.  At  the  other  extremity  of  the  world,  the  greatest 
philosopher  that  China  has  produced,  or  rather  the  greatest  moralist  whose 
lessons  she  has  preserved,  Kong-fu-t/e,  or,  as  we  call  him,  Confucius,  was 
bearing  witness  to  the  impotence  of  the  mind  of  man  to  penetrate  the 
secrets  of  heaven.  To  the  question  which  his  disciples  proposed  as  to  the 
condition  of  the  soul  on  leaving  this  world,  he  replied  by  this  despairing 
evasion  :  "  We  do  not  even  know  life,  how  can  we  kn.>w  death?"  (See  the 
Discourses  of  Kong-fu-tze  or  Iain  Gu,  chap.  XI.  ii.)  ITtri  tchi  scuSi  yfft 
tchi  sze. 

llow  many  souls  at  all  time's  an  1  in  all  parts  of  the  world  have  been 
tortured  by  the  same  doubts  and  perplexities?  What  age  has  ever  counted 
more  than  ours  ? 

What  then  should  be  the  course  of  men  tossed  about  by  incertitude, 
indefinite  aspirations,  fear  ami  hope  ?  What,  if  not  to  confront  the  religious 
problem  under  all  its  aspects,  tt)  f<)llow  rtll  the  manife>talions  of  the  religious 
sentiment,  to  understand  their  gravity,  their  beariiit^,  and  to  >eek  out  under 
the  protection  of  (iod.  of  the  (\m\  wlrun  tlvjir  souls  kn')w  not,  the  wav  t)f 
truth  ? 

Those  who  already  possess  this  incomparable  gooil.  will  hnd  in  such 
studies  not  only  the  confirmation  of  their  faith,  but  also  the  means  of  sustain- 
ing their  hesitating  brethren,  of  p  )inling  out  to  iheni  the  way,  of  seconding 
them  in  their  efforts;  they  will  prevent  them  from  wandering  astray  or  from 
allowing  themselves  t«)  beconu  lost  am  >ng  the  errors  of  the  time.  As  t<i 
those  who  have  vowed  for  religion  an  implacable  hatred,  wht)  wouhl  wish  to 
uproot  it  from  the  heart  of  man  at  the  ri>k  of  dragging  humanity  into  evils 
the  most  horrible,  it  will  be  nio>t  useful  for  iheni  also  lo  c«>nsider  this  senti- 
ment so  far  raisjd  above  things  terrestrial,  and  which  thev  pursue  with 
deadly  hate,  because  they  do  n«»t  know  it  or  misunderstand  it.  If  they  still 
believe  that  religion  ha.s  been  the  cause  of  fratricidal  wars,  which  have  since 
the  dispersion  of  j)_'oplcs  <Irenohe(l  ihe  world  in  blood,  thev  will  not  be  hmg 
in  finding  out,  if  they  arc  uprii;ht  and  sincere,  that  religion  was  generally 
but  a  pretext,  an  occasion,  while  the  true  source  of  these  bloodv  struggles 
between  peoples  has  ever  been  anii»ilion.  ))ri(le,  cupiditv,  which  made  of  the 
religious  cause  but  an  instrument  of  domination  (jr  <if  cnn<juest;  or  thev  will 
perceive  that  some  torm  ot  tyranny,  that  violent  oppression,  exercised  upon 
a  people  of  different  religious  faith,  j)laced  arms  in  the  hands  t>f  its 
defenders.     The  Moorish  wars  of  Spain,  for  example,  were  they  not  a  stnig> 
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gle  for  revenue  ami  freedom  ?  'I'he  princes  wlio  exj)elle(l  the  Hmidhists 
from  India,  were  they  not  incited  l)y  those  whose  personal  and  temporal 
interests  were  seriously  compromised  hy  the  dissemination  <if  the  doctrines 
of  the  Lion  of  the  Sakya  ?  And  as  for  the  i^'reater  part  of  the  new  reli^dous 
schools,  which  liave  spruni^  up  in  Europe  and  provoked  armed  conflicts,  did 
tliey  not  heijin  by  threatening  the  authority  of  princes  who  sought  to  sup- 
press them  by  force  ? 

In  hne,  have  not  the  wars  which  originated  in  no  motive  of  religion 
been  by  far  the  more  numerous  ?  What  peace  can  we  hope  for  among 
j>eoples  who  listen  only  to  the  voice  c)f  human  passion  ?  If  such  people 
ruled  the  worKl  we  would  witness  in  constant  succession  the  enterprises  of 
the  Ciesars  and  the  Nap  )leons,  as  of  the  Scipios  and  the  Syllas.  Hut  let  us 
not  dwell  too  long  up:)n  this  pi)inl  ;  the  time  at  mv  disposal  is  short ;  it 
suffices  to  have  noted  this  first  rea?^on  of  the  importance  of  the  study  of  the 
comparative  history  of  religion.  There  are  vet  manv  others,  and  I  cannot 
treat  fullv  of  them  all.  1  will  then  briefly  resume  what  I  would  wish  to  be 
able  to  expose  in  detail. 

It  has  been  saul  with  incontestable  truth  that  history  is  the  great 
teacher  of  pet)ples  and  of  kings  ;  religious  principles  the  most  assured  can- 
not guide  us  in  all  the  acts  of  national  life,  many  of  which  lie  bevond 
religious  control.  lUit  history  is  not  composed  of  a  scries  of  facts  succeed- 
ing one  another  at  ha/.anl.  it  is  the  work  direct  or  indirect  «»f  God,  and 
according  to  the  divine  |>ur|)i>>c  oULjht  certainly  to  serve  for  the  instruction 
of  hum  uiitv.  \'»w.  aiM')iii,'  all  the  matters  of  which  history  treats,  is  there 
a  single  on«'  which  1  will  imt  .^av  sur|>.i^sis.  but  e(|uals.  Ncaeven  a[)proaches, 
b\"  the  elevation  of  it>  obieit  and  tlu-  iin|)'>rlancc't'f  its  results,  llu-  history  of 
religious  o;)inion>  and  |)rcrc|)ts  alom^  throutjh  the  a-^rcs  ? 

If.  then,  the  facts  <if  the  carthl\-  temporal  life  of  humanity  teach  it 
lessons  wliiili  it  ouL,dit  to  >t«»re  bv  with  care  in  ord<*r  to  jirolit  bv  them  and 
direct  its  action,  what  Iruils  will  it  iKtt  have  to  gather  in  from  the  happen- 
ings of  its  supernatural  and  imni<»rlal  life  !■*  What  danujers  it  will  escape, 
remembering  the  faults  and  err-us  of  former  geMerati"ii>  wh'ix-  fatal  con- 
se(|uences  have  been  evils  innumerable  I 

I  )oes  not  man  tlu-re  learn  only  to  rc>i.>t  that  fever  of  am])ition,  source  of 
so  many  innovations  useless  or  hurtful  to  tin-  pe.uc  of  the  world  ;  that  pride 
which  thinks  to  have  found  the  solution  of  problems  the  m(»>l  abstruse,  the 
key  to  unlock  the  very  luaveiis,  if  I  may  so  spe.ik,  and  which  burns  to  proj>a- 
gale  mere  fruits  of  the  imatjination.  at  tin-  risk  of  seeing  the  world  al)la/.e; 
dof.->  not  m.m.  1  sa\-,  naih  but  this  one  coiuhisifui  that  the  fruits  of  our 
stu<lies  ought  to  be  hrld  at  just  so  much  \.due  as  they  are  prolille  in  benefi- 
cent results  f 

Uesidcs.  nothing  is  nn^re  proper  to  eidarge  the  intellectual  hori/oii, 
to  give  every  matter  a  just  aj)preciation  which  cuts  off  irretlective  enthusiasm 
as  well  as  unjustifiable  prejudices.     It  teaches  not  to  attribute  to  oneself  the 
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m'^nop'iiv  of  what  other';  c^aaily  f*-/?.j«r>>.  and  thu.-  l-.>  trnpl'-y  arsniaaent* 
m'h'*-^:  T*:'.'fi!ni/.*:'i  faliacv  :niure>  cnorni*»a>ly  the  cauM:  mDc  w  tuj-i  defend. 
From  hi-tory.  t'l*.,  ea'.h  one  acquires  a  ni'>rc  nrasonable  and  M:iciiti*xc  ko-^vj- 
edi^e  of  ?ii*  own  \f:\i*:i. 

What  unlim;»*r«l  hori/on^  the>e  >!U'l:e-'»  unt-^i-i  lr:l''»re  -jur  eye>  '.  Where 
liclter  Icarn  l'»  know  the  nal'jrc  of  the  liuman  mind.  ;:<  p*wcr>  an-i  ihcir 
hmit;ition>^  it>  weaknr^^e-  w;ir»  ihcir  varied  cau>c^.  than  in  th:>  ifreal  J»P.k  ••! 
lh«:  hi.-torv  •»(  r»:Iiiirion>.  WS.it  '.ojid  (K;llcr  jnvtril  I"  ihe  eve>  •»!  the  man  •( 
faith  the  action  of  that  Providence  which  Iea«i>  him  in  the  m:d>l  <»f  ointinua] 
agitation'*  and  di«j>«»>ei'  of  what  he  lia>  pr«i|»»iM:d.  tiie  |»-«wer  :ii  thai  arm 
invi>ihle  and  in*.  .n:hle  which  cha.-li.se>  hmi  fi»r  h:>  fauiis  hv  hi>  •t«-n  mis- 
take>,  and  lift-  li.rn  -jp,  >avc>  him  from  the  periU  which  he  ha>  brouvrht  upi.*n 
him>elf,  when  he  recot<rni7,e>  hi>  wcakne>s  an<l  hi^  frailly. 

Pr-'hleni  admirable  an<i  fearful,  this  ppAidential  permission  ot  the 
srranvie>t  intellectual  ahjrration-^  !  What  a  >pectacie.  that  of  man  plun^;- 
ink{  into  an  aliy:^.-  <d  err«»r  and  ini>erv  because  he  has  wished  to  march  alone 
to  the  conquest  <ti  lruth>  hevond  his  reach  I 

When  we  see  a  whole  people  f)rostratinij  themselves  l)efore  the  statue 
of  a  monarcli.  whov,-  m  >rt:il  remain>  will  be  s«>ijn  under  ground,  the  prev  of 
the  worm^^,  or  eiiNcdojiiij'.,'  with  the  fume^  of  their  incense,  honorinir  with 
their  homage-  ihc  tiiriirc-  '»f  a  l'»w  aiiininj.  which  ha>  to  attract  notice  onlv 
it^  hnifal  ni-?iii«T-.  it>  -trenvrth  and  cruvltv.  who  would  not  implore  of 
heaven  d'divi.TMi..'  Iiiflit  t'>  >avc  humiuilv  from  dev^radation  >•»  prnft.iund  anil 
vraiinv  >•>  del/i'-iiii:  .-' 

Irue.  il  !->  oftirii  rii»»l  difticuil  t'»  folJ«iw  the  de>ii;n>  of  Provi(ience  in 
their  execution  tlipuj'^houf  iliu  ai:e>.  but  it  is  not  always  impossitile  to 
divine,  to  i^'uo-  at  the  >ecret.  Ha\e  not  the  ex  coses  of  Gmeco-Roman 
|>olylheism,  f«»r  example,  bi-cn  permitted  in  order  U)  lead  man  to  a  clearer 
and  more  rational  lulief  .-'  it>  >liamcle»  imnx^ralitv  to  make  him  desire  a 
hi>(her  life  ? 

I  confine  my>clf  to  tliJN  one  example,  not  wi>hin}^  to  sav  a  word  that 
couhl  in  the  lea>t  «»ffen<l  anv  one  of  mv  honored  hearers.  Besides,  a>  h»is 
been  insinuate<l  aiiove.  and  as  we  shall  >av  vet  a i(a in,  the  comparative  >ludv 
of  relii^ions,  better  than  anv  other.  leache>  what  ideas  constitute  the  c<mi- 
mon  patrimonv  of  liumamty.  what  conse(juently  beloni(  to  human  nature 
and  are  c<inf<»rmed  to  realitv,  for  real  nature  is  true.  The  advocates  of 
unalterable  and  uncontrolled  laws  in  the  external  world  cannot  here  dissent. 
Those  who  believe  in  a  (i«nl,  the  author  of  this  nature,  will  believe  more 
firmly  still,  and  douhllos  not  less  those  who,  with  the  Buddhists,  conceive 
an  eternal  hhariiia.  a  blind  and  immulahle  law,  dra\vim<  all  things  into  the 
whirl  ol  it.s  iireM>liMe  action.  The  more  general,  then,  both  in  time  and 
in  place,  the  c«>nsent  of  men  upon  a  doi^matic  question,  the  more  will  the 
truth  of  such  a  widesj)read  notion  impose  itself  upon  minds  sincere  and  not 
alreatly  fixed  upon  preconceived  systems. 
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It  is  evident  on  the  other  liand  that  in  this  kind  of  .ipprcciation  it  is 
necessary  to  take  special  count  of  civilized  peof>les,  of  those  whose  intelli- 
gence has  p.ttained  a  certain  degree  of  development,  and  only  very  little  of 
those  unforlunate  tribes  which  have  hardly  anything  more  of  man  than  the 
bodily  form.  I  come  then  to  consider  the  important  side  of  the  study  of 
religion,  that  is  to  say,  the  results  it  has  to  the  present  day  produced  and 
what  it  is  called  upon  to  produce  in  the  future. 

llow  many  {joints  cleared  up  in  a  few  years,  thanks  to  thec<mtrol  exer- 
cised upon  the  first  explorers  in  this  field  by  those  who  came  after  them  and 
who  had  no  ready-made  system  to  defend.  This  is  specially  true  for  two 
concepts  upon  which  we  shall  princii)ally  dwell  :  the  nature  of  religion  and 
its  origin. 

What  is  it  that  has  not  been  sai<l  upon  these  great  questions  ?  How 
inconsiderately  they  have  been  treated  I  as  though  it  were  questions  of 
some  sect>ndary,  merely  passing  interest,  and  in  order  to  say  what  would  be 
flattering  to  human  passion  I  Whilst  the  greatest  geniuses,  the  noblest  intel- 
ligences have  recognized  the  dependence  of  man  upon  a  superior  being  and 
his  final  responsibility  to  the  Master  of  the  world,  reckless  spirits  have  set 
themselves  far  above  these  great  men,  and  decreeing  themselves  infallible, 
have  absolutely  denied  what  human  genius  affirmed,  and  have  sought  to  drag 
men  away  after  them,  utterly  heedless  of  the  eternal  misfortune  they  might 
bring  upon  their  followers.  I  leave  to  serious  and  reflective  minds  to  judge 
t»f  this  conduct,  and  I  limit  myself  to  noting  thai  the  study  of  the  religions 
of  the  world  has  given  the  most  st)lemn  disavowal  to  these  presumptuous 
pretensions. 

It  has  in  fact  demonstrate*!  in  a  manner  which  ali<>ws  no  reasonable 
doubt  that  religi«)n  is  not  a  creation  of  the  mind  of  man,  still  less  of  a  wan- 
dering imaginatinii  deceived  by  phantoms,  but  that  it  is  a  principle  which 
imposes  itself  upon  him  everywhere  and  always,  and  in  spite  of  himself,  which 
comes  back  again  violently  into  life  at  the  moment  it  was  thought  to  be 
stifled,  which,  try  as  one  may  to  cast  it  r)ff  from  him,  enters  again,  as  it  were, 
into  man  by  his  every  pore. 

There  is  no  people  without  religion,  how  low  soever  it  may  be  in  the 
scale  of  civilization.  If  there  be  anv  in  whom  the  religi<ius  idea  seems 
extinct,  though  this  cannot  be  certainly  shown,  it  is  because  their  intelli- 
gence has  come  to  that  degree  of  degradation,  in  which  it  has  no  hmger 
anything  human,  save  the  capacity  of  being  lifted  to  something  higher. 

Doubtless  it  is  not  among  idiots  that  we  are  to  seek  out  the  essential 
tjualities  of  the  human  intellect,  nor  among  withered  and  etiolated  plants 
that  we  are  to  study  the  nature  of  vegetable  life.  No  more  are  degenerate 
beings  preserved  as  the  primo-ideal  types  of  their  respective  species.  Still 
less  can  a  few  miserable  savage  tribes  be  held  as  si>ecimens  of  the  first 
human  beings. 

The  explanations  that  have  been  offered  of  the  religious  sentiment 
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iiil;«>rn  in  man,  niiv:ht  Ik- fjuaiilicl  a.N  *' truly  curious  and  amusing;;  were  it 
no!  (|ut'>ti«>u  <if  nintt.r  >•»  trravc." 

For  sonic  it  i>  iiiin tfii tinii  in^lin^L  \W  it  >n  ;  I»ut  whence  c»»nies  ihi.s 
instinct  ?  I)oul»tlc»  fnmi  nature.  An«I  nature,  what  i>  it  ?  It  is  realitv 
as  we  have  sai<i.     True  instinct  does  not  deceive. 

For  othcr.N  religion  arises  from  the  need  man  exj>criences  of  relation- 
ship with  superior  l>eini,'s.  Correct  ai^ain.  Hut  how  has  man  conceived  the 
notion  <jf  heinj(s  superior  to  himself  if  there  arc  none,  and  whence  arises 
that  natural  need  which  his  heart  fu'ls^  if  it  has  its  root  in  nothing,  a  non- 
entity ?  Ex  nihilo  nihil^  from  nothing  nothing  comes.  Shall  1  si>eakof  that 
** celestial  harmony  which  charms  the  soul  and  lifts  it  into  an  ideal  world/* 
of  "  tho.se  visions  which  float  through  the  imagination  of  man,"  and  of 
other  like  fancies  ?  No,  it  would  be  to  waste  inconsiderately  the  time  of 
my  honored  hearers,  too  precious  to  he  taken  up  by  such  trifles.  I^t  us 
merely  n<»te  this  fact  fully  attested  to-dav.  Religious  .sentiments  and  con- 
cepts are  innate  in  man,  they  enter  into  the  constitution  of  his  nature, 
which  it.self  comes  from  its  author  and  Master;  they  impose  themselves  as 
a  duty  upon  man,  as  the  declaration  of  universal  conscience  attests.  The 
idea  of  a  being  .superior  to  humanity,  its  master,  comes  from  the  ver\*  depths 
of  human  nature,  and  is  rendered  sensible  to  the  intellect  by  the  spectacle 
of  the  universe.  No  reasonable  mind  can  suppose  that  this  vast  world  has 
of  itself  created  or  formed  itself.  This  is  so  true  that  men  of  science,  the 
most  hostile  to  religion,  the  moment  they  perceive  some  evidence  of  design 
upon  a  stone,  however  deeply  imbedded  in  the  earth,  them.selves  proclaim 
that  man  has  passt'd  here.  And  this  admirable  universe,  nay,  even  that  little 
instrument  so  wonderful,  the  human  eye,  would  have  been  made  without 
anyone  putting  hand  to  it  I  No,  a  reasonable  mind  which  does  not  fight 
against  itself  for  the  sake  of  a  system,  cannot  contradict  it.self  to  that  degree. 

The  .studies  upon  which  1  have  the  honor  of  speaking  before  the  World's 
Parliament  have  not  l)ecn  less  productive  as  to  the  explanation  of  the  origin 
of  leligions.  For  upon  this  ground,  as  upon  the  preceding,  opinions  the 
most  strange,  the  lea.st  rational  and  the  most  contradictor)',  have  success- 
ively sprung  up. 

"  It  is  fear  that  has  made  the  gods,"  said  a  Latin  |X)et  already  two  thousr 
and  years  ago.  No,  say  otiiers,  it  is  a  mere  tendency  to  attribute  a  soul  to 
whatever  moves  it.self.  Vou  are  mistaken,  says  a  third,  it  is  reverence  for 
deceased  ancestors  wiiich  caused  their  descendants  yet  remaining  upon  earth, 
to  regard  them  as  .superior  beings.  Vou  are  astray,  exclaims  a  fourth  voice, 
religion  does  not  arise  from  any  one  or  other  of  these  or  like  causes  in  particu- 
lar, but  from  all  taken  together.  Fear,  joy,  illusions,  nocturnal  visions,  the 
movements  of  the  .stars,  etc.,  etc.,  have  all  cimtributed  something,  each  its 
own  part. 

It  is  not  our  task  to  set  forth  these  different  opinions.  Still  less  to  criticise 
them.     We  cannot  however  pass  in  silence  the  .system,  till  of  late  universally 
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in  vogue  in  the  free -tli ink iiii,'  cainji.  ;i  sysleni  \vlu»se  fuumialions  historical 
studies  have  uprooted.  I  speak  of  the  theorv  which  has  hf)rro\ved  its  process 
from  the  Darwinian  system  of  evolution,  the  system  of  perjK'tual  progress. 
If  you  would  believe  its  authors  and  defenders,  jirimitive  humanity  had  no 
religious  sentiment,  not  the  least  notion  that  raised  it  above  material  nature. 
But  feeling  in  himself  a  living  principle,  man  attributed  the  same  to  whatever 
moved  about  him,  and  thence  arose  fetichism  and  animism,  which  merelv 
endow  sensible  beings  with  a  living  principle,  and  in  some  cases  with  intel- 
ligence. This  thesis  once  atlmitted,  there  was  then  a  question  onlv  of  primi- 
tive fetichism  and  animism  ;  it  was  proposed  as  an  axiom,  as  a  first  truth  aluive 
all  demonstration,  against  which  no  argument  could  j^revail.  i'hev  did  not 
perceive,  or  they  did  n«»t  wish  to  perceive,  that  this  was  a  mere  begging  **f 
the  cjuestion,  an  offshoot  of  llie  imagination  without  any  nmt  in  the  groun*! 
of  facts.  They  none  the  less  continued,  however,  to  build  up  this  castle  of 
cards.  After  the  lirst  stage  of  fetichism  and  animism,  man  would  have  con- 
sidere<l  separately  the  living  principles  of  the  beings  to  which  he  had  attrib- 
uted it,  and  this  separation  would  have  given  rise  to  the  belief  in  spirits. 
These  spirits  growing  upon  the  popular  imagination  would  have  become 
gods,  to  whom  ultimately,  after  the  fashion  t»f  earthly  empires,  they  would 
have. given  a  head.  These  gods  would  have  at  first  been  exclusively  national, 
then  a  universal  emj)ire  would  have  been  imagined,  and  national  religions 
would  have  at  length  ended,  as  a  la>t  effort  of  the  human  mind,  in  universal 
religi<ms. 

Here,  indeed,  we  have  an  edilice  wonderfullv  planned  and  perfectlv 
constructed.  This  would  a[)j>ear  still  more  j)lainly  were  we  to  describe  in 
detad  ail  its  parts.  rnft>rtunatcly  one  thing  is  wanting — one  thing  onlv, 
but  essential  that  is  n  /////<'  i^niin  of  trnth.  Not  only  is  the  whole  of  it  the 
fruit  of  hypothesis  without  foundation  in  facts,  but  religious  studies  have 
demonstrated  all  and  each  of  its  details  to  be  false. 

First,  fetichism  is  \\*^A  at  all  what  it  was  i^ratuitously  pretended  to  be. 
The  studies  of  \,V>.  Willis,*  an  Knglish  Major,  whose  impartiality  is  bevontl 
(juestion,  have  completely  j)Ut  aside  the  accredited  legend. 

He  had  set  out  for  Africa,  he  himself  avows,  induied  with  the  notions 
which  form  iht  ston  house  and  t'i/iti/*fnt'n/  of  the  greater  part  of  those  who 
occupy  themselves  with  the  comi)arative  study  of  religions.  .\nd  1k' 
exi)ectetl  to  find  among  the  negroes  of  the  Gold  Coast  beliefs  and  j)ractices 
in  entire  conformity  with  his  j^reconceived  itleas.  (ireat.  then,  was  his  sur- 
prise when  he  found  out  that  it  was  nothing  of  the  kind,  and  that  the 
fetiches  were  purely  and  simply  //ic-  /lontiS  or  thiu//inff  places  of  immaterial 
diviiiiiics.  "This  explanatitni."  says  he,  "differs  so  much  from  all  that  I 
had  read  and  heard  upon  the  matter^  that  f  mistrusted  it  urcatty.  It  was  only 
after  a  long  examination  continued   during   many  months,  that  I  acknowl- 

I  •♦  The  Tsi- speaking  Peoples  of  the  Gold  Coast  of  West  Africa,"  by  A.  B.  Willis,  Major 
Fin.t  West  India  Kc|;inient. 
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edijc«l  in\.>clf  ovorciMuc.  NO  one  sli'Milil  lu-  Mirjuix'tl  ;il  tln>  ;  mv  liist 
convicliniis  \\\r'  f'»nnc'l  hv  «."\lon>iv(.;  and  pioloni^t.-il  >tii.lk">.  ami  it  Nva> 
nccc.>?>arv  l»'r  nu-  to  liavc  tlic  rviik-iuc  <*i  facts  iiiaiu  t mu  >  attcstrtl  in  order 
to  put  a.sidc  luv  \\r>\  id(.'a->.  Months  wore  n«."ics>ai\  to  convince  nic  of  my 
error.  Several  times,  al>u.  I  lli«>uudu  I  had  i^tasped  the  ideas  nf  the  sav- 
ages, and  a  more  attentive  examination  pro\«.Ml  t"»  me  that  I  liad  l)ecn 
enlirelv  out  t)t  the  wav.  (onvinted  hv  the>e  repeated  e\j)eriences,  I  An 
not  hesitate  to  sav  :  I  iii*  ioii'^er  l»elie\e  that  fetiehi.>m  has  ever  existed.  >neh 
as  it.  is  under>t<io.l  l»v  tiie  partisans  of  the  nece>^itv«>f  a  primordial  fetiehism. 
(lertainlv  if  this  theorv  ha>  no  other  l>a^i>  than  the  >iippo>ed  uliijious  >talc 
of  the  ne^roo  of  Africa,  it  i-^  uiteilv  witiioin  loiintlation." 

The  learned  and  liulh  lovinu;  Mai<»r  add>  this  riflet  ti'iii,  which  wtudd 
strike  e\er\one  if  the  nece^>itie>  of  a  ji.'t  >vstem  permitte<l  the  Iruth  to  he 
recoeni/ed.  This  primitive  letichi>m  i>  an  imj>o>silile  thini,' ;  it  could  have 
been  j)rodueed  onl\'  when  piimili\«"  reli«jious  idea>  had  lost  tlieir  preponder- 
ance. To  sj)inti/e  a  stone,  a  l>lo(.U  <if  \vi.:)d,  one  mii>t  fir>t  have  believed  in 
a  spirit:  to  ha\e  there  iinprisoned  a  trod,  one  mu>t  have  beforehand  believed 
in  a  divinitv.      1  hi>  is  meiv  eh-mentarv  lo'^ic. 

If,  more<ner,  \ou  would  know  s(»melhinL,^  of  the  concepts  of  these  so- 
called  fetich  peoples,  li>ten  lo  this  fraufment  of  ^-osmoL^'onv.  See  how  thev 
here  speak  to  their  i^^od  : 

"For  thee.  O  Wiiai,  I  have  ureal  love!  Fion^  the  tjerm  of  life  arose 
thought,  came  tin-  piopcr  instrument  of  (iod.  Then  came  the  flt)wer  and  the 
fruit,  and  life  pr«Khh  ed  in  .'|)a<e  the  w<irhU  of  the  niirht.  It  was  n<ithini;  that 
beuot.  that  n<'lhin'j  fou  i;jn  \,t  all,  that  nothiriL,'  devoiil  of  charm. 

"  Nii^ht  concei\ed  its  uei  m  and  the  Lierm  ar<»>^e  existing  !n  itself.  It 
i^'reu  in  ob.^«anitv,  and  the  saj»  and  the  iuit'i-  of  life  beat  with  pul>ations.  I 
saw  dart  h-rth  liuht  and  the  i-i;.-ta>v  of  hte.  AI>o  the  productions  of  the 
i^reat  one  ((io<ll  spreailiuL;  out  all  thintrs,  tilled  tlu-  heaven^  anil  their  vast 
space." 

Thus  under  the  hand  of  (iod  who  extend->  beini^  and  creates  it,  all  thini^s 
sprintj  from  nothing',  lile  darts  forth  and  life  arises. 

These  notions,  savs  Max  Midler  with  reason,  are  superior  to  man v  fountl 
in  the  cosmt»kronies  of  civili/i-d  peoples. 

I'.dse  in  itN  ba.-.is,  as  has  been  seen,  the  theorv  i»f  relij^ious  evolution  has 
bei  n  battered  down  in  nearlv  nil  its  po>iti<ins  b\  the  results  ot  the  com))ara- 
ti\e  studv  of  lelieion. 

The  examples  of  I-i^Npl.  of  India,  and  of  China  especiallv,  have  denion- 
stialed  that  m«»nothei.>m  real,  ihoutfh  impel  feet,  preceded  the  luxuriant 
mytholdiiies  whose  development  astoni>hes,  but  is  onlv  too  easilv  explaineil. 

In  ICvrypi  the  divinity  wa>  first  represented  bv  the  sun.  then  tiie  different 
jihases  of  the  great  luminary  were  personilieil  and  deilied.  In  the  most 
ancient  portions  <.»f  Aryan  India,  the  personajity  of  Varuna.  with  his  immu- 
table laws,  soars  above  the  figures  of  liulra  an<l  tlus  other  devas,  who  liave  in 
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bv  tlicir  iKTsonal  rliaractor,  l>y  tlic  jiiuofs  of  competence  wliicli  lliev  give,  by 
their  m«»ral  intei;rilv,  et( . 

We  luav  ea>il\  uiiflei."«.tan(l  lli.it  iiiimlii  to  |»t' ahlr  t«nlnM»Sf  aniniig  llicin 
all  and  l<»  (listinv;iii>li  llie  xnucf-N,  it  is  nece»arv  to  kii(»\v  llioroiUsMilv  the  lan- 
guage and  the  historv,  l>olli  |)t»litieal  and  iiterarv,  of  tlie  ptMiple  whose  relig- 
ious beliefs  one  wouKl  nive>tigale  and  exj)«)>e.  It  i>  ni-ce>.sarv  to  be  a  spec- 
ialist and  a  specialist  competent  in  tliis  .special  matter.  It  is  onlv  when  the 
work  of  such  authorized  and  impartial  specialists  has  been  done,  that  others 
will  be  able  t«)  draw  from  the  waters  which  lhc\  havt-  colU-eted. 

It  has  been  said,  it  is  true,  that  specialists,  t(»o  much  occupied  with 
details,  blinded  even  bv  their  dust.  are  incapable  i»f  those  broad  views  which 
are  necessarv  to  erect  the  grand  e<litices  of  science.  Were  this  as  true  as  it 
is  false,  what  would  it  avail  tlusc  men  nf  far-reaching  vision,  or  who  at 
least  think  themselves  such,  to  have  constructed  an  edifice  mai,'nilicent  in 
ap[)earance,  if  it  is  built  (»f  worm-eaten  wood  and  sandstone,  which  breaks 
or  chips  off  in  pieces  and  can  onlv  serve  to  strew    the  ground  with  rubbish? 

How  manv  ern>rs  fatal  tf)  true  science  ha\e  been  jjiopagated  bv  men 
too  j)rone  to  generalize  I  Ihu*^  some,  seeing  in  a  translation  of  ('hinese 
books  that  heaven  and  earth  are  the  father  and  moilier  of  men.  recalled  the 
I'ranos  and  Ciea  of  llcUas,  the  I  )vavapethivi  of  India,  and  deci<led  that 
(!hina  also  had  its  divine  pair,  heaven  spouse  and  fathei,  the  sea  spouse 
and  mother.  Now  notinng  is  more  false  than  this  explanati(»n.  In  Chinese, 
fu-mu,  •' father-m«)ther."  is  a  compound  word  wlu)se  elements  are  not  taken 
apart  and  applietl  to  distinct  j)ersonatjes.  There  is  here  nothing  about  a 
pair  of  spouses,  so  mucii  so  that  in  tlie  following  i)hrase.  it  is  said  that  the 
sovereign  is  fu-uiu,  father-mother  of  the  people.  i  he  (  hinese  author  wishes 
simplv  {(}  sav  that  heaven  and  earth  sustain  an«l  ncnirish  man  as  j)arents 
provide  for  their  children.  N'othimj:  more.  Adieu  then  t«)  this  celestio- 
lerrestial  j)air. 

Others  have  seen  in  the  Tchoug  or  "miein"  of  the  Chinese  the 
meiiium  of  the  Stoics  in  which  virtue  c<'">i>t>-  Now.  this  TclKUig  is  a  dif- 
ferent thing  altogether,  namely  the  state  of  the  heart,  which  like  the  beam 
of  a  balance,  keeps  alwavs  in  the  middle,  incliniiiLr  neither  to  the  right  nor 
to  the  left,  that  is,  without  anv  desire  of  exterior  things. 

Manv  also,  amony  those  fi»r  example  wh(»  have  treated  of  the  religions 
of  China  and  India,  ha\e  drawn  from  the  sources  without  due  regard  to 
their  different  epochs  and  origins,  confoun<ling  aj^'es  and  countries  and  races, 
and  making  of  the  reliirious  history  of  these  lands  the  most  inextricable  hotch- 
potch ever  produced  bv  human  pen.  We  have  seen  even  an  acknowledged 
Chinese  scholar  j)resent  as  an  anticpie  work,  as  a  source  having  escaped 
the  influences  of  Confucianism,  the  Chinese  Ritual  I  Li-Ki)  compiled  and 
almost  entirely  invented  in  the  third  century  before  our  era.  and  the  greater 
part  of  which  is  made  up  of  discourses  put  into  the  mouth  of  C<mfucius. 

We  have  likewise  seen  a  French  magistrate  Hood  the  world   with  pam- 
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plilets  in  which  lie  ileinoiistratcd  by  cited  texts  that  the  Christian  Bible  had 
been  copied  from  the  sacred  hooks  of  India.  Now  these  texts  were  all 
false.  Nothiiii.;  is  found  of  them  amoni;^  the  monuments  of  India.  And 
who  hut  a  specialist  could  discover  and  denounce  the  fraud  ? 

Tliis  leads  us  to  consider  the  second  condition  for  the  serious  study  of 
the  comparative  history  of  religions  ;  it  is  the  necessity  of  penetrating  oneself 
witli  the  spirit  of  the  people  who  form  the  object  of  particular  research.  It 
is  necessarv,  as  it  were,  to  think  with  their  mind  and  to  see  with  their  eyes, 
making  entire  ai>stractions  of  one's  own  ideas,  under  pain  of  seeing  every- 
thing in  a  false  light  as  one  sees  nature  through  a  colored  glass,  and  of 
h>rming  religious  i<lcas  the  most  erroneous,  an<l  often  even  the  most  unjust. 
What  Kuropean  couhl,  for  example,  form  an  exact  notion  of  the  Sin/asa/^ 
the  being-non  being  of  the  Hrahmans  (which  is  not  that  of  Hegel),  or  the 
A'Ai  of  the  C^hinese.  or  of  the  Dharma  of  the  Buddhists,  if  he  had  not  upon 
these  conce|)ts  precise  and  complete  ideas  ?  Now  to  acquire  them  one 
must  make  tabula  rasa  of  his  own  conceptions,  and  dream  with  these  peo- 
ples ;  he  must  also,  as  is  naturally  understood,  have  an  exact  knowledge  of 
their  manner  of  speaking,  of  their  language  and  its  peculiar  terms. 

But  to  arrive  at  this  it  is  necessary  besides  to  study  all  religions,  even 
those  we  may  believe  to  be  entirely  false,  with  perfect  impartiality,  and,  1 
would  say  even,  with  a  certain  sympathy.  We  are  tempted  to  look  upon 
them  as  mere  products  of  man's  perversity,  of  his  passions,  of  the  ambition 
of  some  personage  eager  for  renown,  even  of  the  demon.  There  arc 
certainly  some  whose  origin  is  far  fn^m  being  ])urc  ;  besides  my  honored 
hearers  will  all  doubtless  agree  that  thev  cannot  be  all  at  the  same  time 
true;  some  ninoni,'  them,  and  the  number  must  be  considerable,  are  founded 
in  error. 

No  one  will,  I  think,  pretend  that  God  can  be  at  the  same  time 
Jupiter,  Brahma,  Siva.  Shamas,  Amitabha,  etc.,  etc.,  or  that  he  author- 
izes up<in  the  borders  of  the  (ianges  or  of  the  lloang-llo,  what  he  forbids  as 
a  crime  ai^'ainst  nature  at  Rome  or  at  Washington,  or  that  he  has  in  the 
same  way  sent  upon  earth  his  Christ  and  Mohammed. 

Ill  any  case,  if  the  first  to  make  innf)vations  without  mission,  to  deny 
Cuxl  ih rough  fear  or  cuj)idity,  rendered  themselves  grievously  culpable,  we 
cannot  judge  the  same  of  men  who,  raised  in  a  religion  in  which  they 
.siiuiitlv  believe,  are  not  ready  to  abandon  it  unless  an  irresistible  con- 
vittjon  of  their  oblii^ation  to  do  so,  takes  possession  of  their  souls.  The 
a>eetii:,  faithful  to  his  <luty,  disciple  of  a  religion  which  we  know  to  be 
falsf.  but  which  he  thinks  true  and  heaven-inspired,  certainly  merits  our 
esteem  and  .sympathy  >o  l<»ng  as  we  do  not  know  that  he  resists  an  interior 
liudit  which  clearly  unveils  to  him  the  emptiness  of  his  practices. 

Are  s<;me  (»f  our  brethren  in  error  ?  If  they  are  sincere,  let  us  pity 
them,  love  them  with  our  whole  heart.  If  thev  are  not,  if  they  resist  con* 
science,  let  us  pity  them  yet  more ;  let  us  strive  to  enlighten  them,  but  by 
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efforts  which  spring  from  the  heart  and  go  straight  to  the  s«)iil.  The  heart 
once  gained,  the  last  redoubt  of  the  fortress  of  the  soul  is  captured 

Besides,  how  many  elevated  thoughts,  admiral)le  maxims  are  to  l>e 
found  in  certain  sacred  books  of  religions  very  far  from  our  own.  The  Shis 
of  the  Chinese,  the  sacred  chant  of  Bhagavad  (lita  or  revelations  of  Krishna 
to  his  faithful  disciple,  the  laws  of  Manu,  for  instance,  would  supply  us 
many  examples  if  time  permitted  me  to  insert  them  in  this  <liscoursc. 

Let  us  begin  here,  if  we  would  see  the  truth  illumine  the  eyes  of  those 
who  look  U|K)n  these  sacred  books  as  inspired.  These  bright  glimpses  of 
truth,  these  treasures  so  precious,  received  from  their  fathers,  will  greatlv  aid 
them  in  finding  again  the  true  way.  No  one  of  mv  own  faith  will  have,  I 
am  confident,  the  weakness  to  be  troubled  at  these  jioints  of  resemblance. 
They  simply  show  that  religious  and  moral  ideas  are  the  connnon  good  of 
humanity,  coming  to  us  fnjm  nature,  and  through   it   from   nature's  .\uth(»r. 

Permit  me  to  say  this  word  ii^  conclusion  :  My  brother^  in  our  common 
Creator  and  Father  who  now  listen  to  me,  we  are  vet  far  apart  bv  the 
diversity  of  our  beliefs,  let  us  at  least  draw  nearer  to  one  another  from  the 
present  by  that  brolherlv  love  which  is  of  order  divine.  That  there  be  no 
longer  among  us  prepossessions,  antipathies  of  race  or  doctrine.  \'«»u  sec 
that  we  Christians  studv  vour  doctrines,  and  we  wish  to  (h)  it  with  ju>tice 
and  good  will.  Vou,  on  vour  part,  .stu<lv  ours,  ^tudv  >erif)U.>lv  the  (,"liri>liaM 
faith,  the  Catholic  faith  ;  and  these  la>t  w<trd>  I  addressal>o  locuir  broiher.*-. 
Christian  like  ourselvo,  but  .separated  ftom  us.  Stu(l\-  it  not  in  the  works 
of  those  who  misrepresent  it,  nor  ol  lho>e  who  do  not  lecogni/e  it.s  clairu>  ; 
but  in  the  works  of  it.s  authorized  representatives,  of  its  legitimate  inter- 
preters. N<;  longer  allow  vour>elves  to  be  told,  for  example,  that  Catholics 
adore  the  saints,  whilst  in  their  eyes  the  most  exalted  amongNt  them,  even 
the  Virgin  Mother  of  Christ,  are  but  pure  creatures,  who  owe  all  their 
greatness  to  the  divine  will.  No  longer  allow  that  infaliibilitv.  so  restricted, 
recognized  bv  our  Church,  to  be  conf«»unde(l  in  vour  presence  with  ab^olute 
inerrancy  and  even  impeccability. 

Let  truth,  love,  the  service  of  «)Ur  common  Master  and  Father  who  is  in 
heaven,  be  our  common  good,  whilst  we  hope  that  one  dav  mav  be  realized 
the  words  of  the  Divine  Teacher  of  men,  that  the  earth  will  have  but  one 
tongue  to  praise  its  C'reator,  and  but  one  >hecp-fold  where  its  children  will 
find  themselves  bound  to^'ether  in  a  union  of  thouj^dit  as  well  as  of  heart. 
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Wliat  is  the  meaning  of  the  tower  temples  of  ancient  Assyria  and 
Hahvh)n,  and  the  mosques  and  minarets  of  Western  Asia?  All  are  symbols 
t»f  religious  life,  and  are  blind  and  meaningless  with(»ut  an  understanding  of 
that  life.  l>lot  out  the  architecture  and  sculpture  whose  motive  is  strictly 
religious,  an^l  how  u'reat  a  blank  remains  .■*  Painting  and  music,  too,  have 
been  the  hamlmaidens  of  relitrion,  and  cann(;t  be  mastered  in  their  full 
dei)ths  of  n»eaning  save  bv  one  who  knows  something  of  the  religious  ideas 
and  sentiments  which  gave  them  birth:  ehxjuence  has  found  its  deepest 
inspiration  in  >acred  themes;  and  philosophy  is  only  the  attempt  of  the 
intellect  to  f»)rmulate  what  the  heart  of  man  has  felt  after  antl  found. 

Let  a  student  set  him>elf  th-j  task  of  becoming  intelligent  concerning 
the  philo^ophic  .speculations  of  the  world,  and  he  will  so(»n  hnd  that  among 
all  peoples  the  eailie.st  specuhitions  have  been  of  a  religious  nature,  and  that 
out  of  these  philo.sophv  aio.se.  If,  then,  he  would  understand  the  develop- 
ment of  philosophv,  he  must  begin  with  the  development  of  the  religious 
consciousness  in  its  beginnings  in  the  lndo-(  iermanic  race,  the  Semitic  race, 
and  in  Chri.stianity.  Dr.  I'tleiderer  shows,  in  his  "  Philosophy  of  Religion 
on  the  Hasis  of  Its  History  :  " 

There  could  have  been  no  distinct  philosophy  of  religion  in  the  ancient 
world,  because  nowhere  «lid  religion  appear  as  an  independent  fact,  clearly 
distinguished  alike  from  i)olitics,  art  ami  science.  This  condition  was  tirst 
fultilleil  in  Chri.stianity.  Put  no  philosophy  of  religion  was  possible  in 
medianal  Christianity,  because  indepcmlent  scienlitic  investigation  was 
impossible.  All  thinking  was  dominated  either  by  ilogmatism  or  bv  an 
undefined    faith. 

If  the  giMiiis  of  a  philosnphv  of  religi<»n  mav  be  found  in  the  theosophic 
nnsticism  au'l  the  anti-si  iiohistic  philosophy  of  the  renaissance,  its  real  begin- 
nings are  to  be  found  not  earlier  tlian  the  eighteenth  centurv.  Put  what  a 
magniruent  arrav  of  names  in  the  two  and  a  f|uarler  centuries  since  Spino/a 
wrote  his  theologico-polilical  treatise  in  i()70  I  Sj>ino/a,  Leibnitz,  Lessing, 
Kant,  Herder,  Cfoethe;  Fichte,  .Schleiermarher,  Schel!inL(,  Ilegel,anil,  if  we 
would  follow  the  tendencies  of  j)hilosophic  relii^ious  thought  in  the  present 
(lav,  Leueibach,  (.'omte,  Strauss,  .Mill,  .Spencer,  Matthew  Arnold,  Hermann 
Schopenhauer,  \'c»n  Hartmann.  Lotze,  Kdward  Caird,  John  (!aird,and  Marti- 
neau.  No  student  who  a.^pires  to  an  acquaintance  with  phil<js«>phv  can 
.ifford  to  be  ignorant  of  these  thinkers  and  their  thoughts,  but  to  follow  most 
inteiiigentiv  the  thought  of  anv  one  of  them  he  will  need  a  preliminary 
ae(iuaintaiu;e  with  hierologv  through  the  caieful,  painstaking,  conscientious 
work  in  the  studv  of  different  religions,  as  has  been  made  bv  such  scholars 
as  Max  Miiller,  C.  P.  Tiele.  Kuenen,  Krnest  Renan,  .Albert  Reville,  Prof. 
Robertson  Smith,  Renouf.  La  Saussave  and  Savce. 

If  religious  thouvrht  and  feeling  is  thus  bound  up  with  the  literature, 
.irt  and  phil<.»sophv  t)f  tht-  worhl.  not  less  close  is  the  relation  to  the  language, 
social  and  political  institutions,  ami  morals  of  humanity.  It  is  sacred 
names  (juilc  a.s  often  a.s  any  other  words  which  furnish  the  philologist  his 
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links  in  the  chain  of  proofs  of  relationship  between  languages.  It  does  not 
need  a  Herbert  Spencer  to  point  out  that  political  institutions  and  offices  are 
frequently  related  to  religion  as  effect  to  cause ;  tlie  king's  touch  and  the 
doctrine  of  divine  right  ot  kings  are  only  survivals  from  the  days  of  the 
medicine  man  and  heaven-born  chief. 

The  question  concerning  the  relations  of  religion  to  ethics  is  a  living 
one  in  modern  thought.  One  class  of  thinkers  insists  that  ethics  is  all 
there  is  of  religion  that  can  be  known  or  can  be  of  value  to  man ; 
another  that  ethics  if  lived  will  of  necessity  blossom  out  into  religion,  since 
feligion  is  only  ethics  touched  with  emotion  ;  another  that  religion  and  ethics 
are  two  distinct  things  which  have  no  necessary  relation  to  each  other,  and 
still  others  who  maintain  that  there  is  no  higli  and  persistent  moral  life  pos- 
sible without  the  sanctions  of  religion,  and  no  high  and  worthy  religion  pos- 
sible without  an  accompanying  liigh  morality;  that,  whatever  maybe  true  in 
low  conditions  of  civilization,  any  religion  adapted  to  high  civilization  must 
be  ethical,  and  any  ethical  precepts  or  principles  which  are  helpfully  to  con- 
trol men's  lives  must  be  rooted  in  faith.  A  wide  and  careful  study  of  the 
world's  religions  ought  to  throw  light  upon  the  problem. 

C.  P.  Tiele,  from  his  study  in  this  field,  concludes  that  though  differing 
greatly  among  themselves  in  all  other  ways,  all  religicms,  even  the  oldest 
and  poorest,  must  have  shown  some  faint  traces  at  least  of  awakening  moral 
feeling.  From  an  early  period  moral  ideas  are  combined  with  religious  doc- 
trines, and  the  old  mythologies  are  modified  in  them.  Ethical  attributes  are 
ascribed  to  the  gods,  especially  the  highest.  Later,  but  only  in  the  higher 
nature  religions,  ethical  as  well  as  intellectual  abstractions  are  personified 
and  worshiped  as  divine  beings.  If,  however,  the  ethical  elements  acquire 
the  upper  hand,  so  that  they  become  the  predominating  principle,  then  the 
nature  religion  dies  and  the  way  is  prepared  for  an  ethical  religious  doctrine, 
I.  ^.,  a  doctrine  of  salvation. 

What  are  the  historic  facts  in  the  case?  Have  religion  and  morality 
had  a  contemporaneous  development  and  in  conjunction,  or  has  the  history 
of  the  two  run  on  distinct  and  divergent  lines  ?  Who  shall  answer  authori- 
tatively save  the  student  of  the  history  of  religions  ?  Let  us  question  some 
such.  "All  religions,"  says  C.  P.  Tiele,  "are  either  race  religions  or  relig- 
ions proceedmg  from  an  individual  founder  -the  former  are  nature  religions, 
the  latter  ethical  religions.  In  the  nature  religions  the  supreme  gods  are 
the  mighty  powers  of  nature,  and  though  there  are  great  mutual  differences 
between  them,  some  standing  on  a  much  higher  plane  than  others,  the 
oldest  and  poorest  must  have  shown  some  faint  traces,  at  least,  of  awakening 
moral  feeling.  In  some  a  constant  and  remarkable  progress  is  also  to  be 
noticetl.  (iods  are  m«)re  and  more  anthropomorphized,  rites  humanized. 
From  an  early  period  moral  ideas  arc  combined  with  religious  doctrines,  and 
the  old  mythologies  are  m«)(Iifie»l  by  them.  Ethical  attributes  are  ascril>ed 
to  the  gods,  especially  to  the  highest.     Nay,  ethical  as  well   as  intellectual 
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abstractions  are  personified  and  worshiped  as  divine  beings.  But,  as  a  rule, 
this  happens  only  in  the  most  advanced  stages  of  nature  worship.  Nature 
religions  can  for  a  long  time  bear  the  introiluction  into  their  mythologies  of 
moral  as  well  as  esthetic,  scientific  and  philosophical  notions;  and  they  arc 
unable  to  shut  them  out.  for  if  thev  did  so  thev  would  lose  their  hold  upon 
the  leading  classes  among  the  more  civili/ed  nations. 

If,  however,  the  ethical  elements  actjuire  the  upper  hand  so  that  they 
become  the  predominating  principle,  then  the  old  form.^  break  in  twain  by 
the  too  heavy  burden  of  new  ideas,  and  the  old  rites  becofne  obselete  as  being 
useless.  Then  nature  religion  inevitablv  ilies  of  manition.  When  this  cul- 
minating p«»int  has  l)een  reached  the  wav  is  prepared  for  the  preaching  of  an 
ethical  religious  doctrine. 

Kthical  religions  are  comnmnities  brought  together,  not  by  a  common 
belief  in  national  irailitions,  but  by  the  common  belief  in  a  doctrine  of  salva- 
tion, and  organized  with  the  aim  of  maintaining,  fostering,  proj^agating  and 
practicing  that  doctrine.  'l\\i>  fundamental  doctrine  is  considered  by  its 
adherents  in  each  case  as  a  divine  revelation,  and  he  who  revealed  it  an 
inspired  j>roj)het  or  son  of  Ooil. 

These  ethical  religions  Tiele  divides  into  national,  or  particularistic,  and 
universalistic.  The  latter,  three  in  number,  are  the  dominant  religions  in  the 
world  to-day.  Of  these  Islamism  has  empha>ized  the  religious  side,  the  abso- 
lute sovereignty  of  (iod.  opp(»>ing  to  it  the  nothingness  of  man,  and  has  thus 
neglected  to  develop  morals.  Huddhism.on  the  ct)nlrary,  neglects  the  divine, 
preaches  the  tlnal  >al\  atioii  of  man  from  the  miseries  of  e.xi>tence  through  the 
power  of  his  own  self  renunciation,  and  as  it  was  atheistic  in  its  origin  it 
soon  becomes  inlecled  bv  the  mo^l  fanta>tic  mvthologv  and  the  most  childish 
superstitions.  Cliri.stianitv  in  its  foundei  did  full  justice  to  both  the  divine 
and  human  >ides;  if  the  greate>l  conimandinent  wa>  love  to  (iod.the  second 
was  like  unto  it,  vi/,  luve  to  man.  Such  i>  a  brief  resume  ni  C.  1*.  Tide's 
account  of  the  mutual  hi>torical  relations  of  ethio  ami  religion. 

Albeit  keville  devotes  a  chapter  of  his  **  I'roleuomena  of  the  History 
of  Religions"  to  the  .same  (jueslion.  lie  tinds  that  moralitv,  like  religion, 
began  verv  low  down  l«)  ri>e  verv  high  ;  that  with  moralitv  as  with  religion 
we  must  recogni/e  in  the  human  mind  a  sj)ontaneous  disposition,  sui 
i^tf/er/s,  ari>ing  from  its  natural  coiKstitutioii.  destined  to  expand  in  the 
school  of  experience,  but  which  that  school  can  never  create. 

With  the  entrance  of  mi>ral  prepossessions  into  religion,  lifebeycuul  the 
tomb  becomes  ;i  place  lA  <livine  rewards,  and  thus  originates  a  new  chapter 
of  religious  history.  I'lider  monotheism  the  connection  between  religion 
and  morality  beeomes  still  closer.  Here  evervtliiiiL,^  the  physical  world, 
human  soeietv,  human  personalitv  has  but  one  all  powerful  master.  Moral 
order  is  his  work  bv  the  same  right  and  as  completelv  as  physical  order. 
Obedience  to  the  moral  law  becomes  then  essentially  a  religious  duty.  Con- 
secpientlv  the  religious  iileal  rises  and  becomes  purified  at  the  same  time  as 
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the  moral  ideal.  We  may  even  say  that,  in  the  Gospel,  religion  and  moral- 
ity are  no  longer  easily  to  be  distinguished  ;  upon  the  basis  of  the  mono- 
theistic principle  and  the  affinity  of  nature  between  man  and  God,  the 
religion  of  Jesus  moves  on  independently  of  dogma  and  of  rite,  consisting 
essentially  of  strictly  moral  provisions  and  applications. 

**  Has  morality  gained  or  lost  by  this  close  alliance  with  religion  ?" 
asks  Reville,  and  answers  :  **  In  a  general  way  we  may  say  that  the  char- 
acteristic of  the  religious  sentiment,  when  it  is  associated  with  another  ele- 
ment of  human  life,  is,  to  render  this  element  much  m;)re  intense  and  more 
powerful.  From  this  simple  observance  we  have  the  right  to  conclude  that 
as  a  general  rule  morality  gains  in  attractiveness,  in  power  and  in  strength 
by  its  alliance  with  religion." 

True,  unenlightened  religion  has  sometimes  perverted  the  moral  sense 
and  reduced  morality  to  a  utilitarian  calculation.  Most  of  the  religions 
which  have  assigned  a  large  place  to  m«>rality  have  foundered  on  the  rock 
of  asceticism,  especially  Hrahmanism,  Buddhism  and  the  Christianity  of 
the  middle  ages.  Religion  has  sometimes  failed  to  distinguish  between 
morality  and  ritual,  or  morality  and  occult  belief,  and  we  have  the  spectacle 
of  a  punctilious  observer  of  rites  consideretl  to  be  more  nearly  united  to 
God,  notwithstanding  terrible  violations  of  tlu*  moral  law,  than  is  the  good 
man  who  fails  in  ritual  or  creed.  And  yet.  Reville  concludes  from  the  indi- 
vidual point  of  view,  "the  (juestion  which  the  spiritual  tribunal  of  each  of 
us  is  alone  <|ualihcd  to  decide  is,  whether  we  ought  nr>t  to  congratulate  the 
man  who  derives  from  his  religious  convictions,  freed  from  narrowness, 
from  utilitarianism  and  from  superstition,  the  source,  the  charm  and  the 
vigor  of  his  moral  life.  IVr.suaded  that  for  most  men  the  alliance  between 
religion  and  morality  cannot  but  be  salutary,  I  must  i)ron()uncc  in  the  afHrm- 
ative." 

If  the  conclusions  of  all  stutlents  of  hierology  shall  prove  in  harmony 
with  the  views  here  expressed  as  to  the  close  connection  in  origin  and  in 
historv,  between  morality  and  religion,  a  connection  growing  closer  as  each 
rises  in  the  scale  of  worth,  until  wc  lind  in  the  very  highest  the  two  indis- 
solublv  united,  may  we  not  coiulude  a  wise  dictum  for  our  modern  life  to 
be  "what  God  in  hi>tory  has  joined  together  let  not  man  in  practice  put 
asunder."  Rather  let  him  who  would  lift  the  world  morally  avail  himself  of 
the  motor  power  of  religion  ;  him  who  would  erect  a  temple  of  religion  see 
to  it  that  its  foundations  are  laid  in  the  enduring  granite  of  character. 

I  come  now  to  the  second  division  of  my  subject,  namely,  the  value  of 
hierologv  as  a  means  of  religious  culture.  What  is  religion  ?  Ask  the 
(juestioii  of  an  onlinarv  conununicant  of  anv  religious  order  and  the  answer 
will  in  all  pri»bal)ilitv  as  a  rule  einphasi/e  some  surface  characteristic. 

riie  <  )rtlu.dox  l'rt»u->t.iiit  detiiies  it  a.s  a  creed  :  the  Catholic  a  creed  plus 
a  ritual  beliesc  the  dortrino  and  nli.scrve  the  sacraments  ;  the  M(ihammedan 
as  a  dogma  ;  the  buddhibt  as  an  ethical  ."system  ;  the  Brahman  as  ca.<(te  ;  Con* 
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hici.inism  as  a  system  of  statecraft.  Hut  let  tlie  earnest  sUnleift  ask  further 
for  the  real  meaning  in  tlie  worshiper  <>f  Iiis  ritual,  creed,  doi^ma.  ethics, 
caste  aiiil  ethics-p  ilitical,  ahtl  hi*  will  liml  each  sy»item  to  be  a  feeling  out 
after  a  bond  of  union  between  the  human  and  the  divine  ;  each  implies  a 
mode  of  activity,  a  process  by  which  the  individual  spirit  strives  to  brini( 
itself  into  harm  )nious  relations  with  the  highest  power,  will  or  intelligence. 
Each  is  of  value  in  just  s  >  far  as  it  is  able  to  inaugurate  some  felt  relation 
between  the  worshiper  and  the  superhuman  p  )wers  in  which  he  believes. 
In  the  languaii^e  of  philosophy,  each  is  a  seeking  for  a  reconciliation  of  the 
ego  and  the  non-ego. 

The  earnest  student  will  lind  many  res'jml)lances  between  all  these 
communit)ns,  his  own  included.  They  all  started  from  the  same  simple 
germ  ;  they  have  all  had  a  life  history  wiiich  can  be  traced,  which  is  in 
a  true  sense  a  development  and  whose  laws  can  be  formulated  ;  thev  all 
have  sought  outward  expression  for  the  religious  yearning  and  have  all 
found  it  in  symb:)l,  rite,  mvth,  tradition,  creed.  The  rcNult  of  such  a 
study  must  be  to  reveal  man  to  himself  in  his  deepest  nature  ;  it  enables 
the  individual  to  trace  his  own  lineaments  in  the  mirror,  and  see  him- 
self in  the  perspective  of  humanity.  Prior  to  such  study,  religion  is  an 
accident  of  time  and  place  and  nationality ;  a  particular  revelation  to 
this  particular  nation  or  age,  which  might  have  been  withheld  from  him 
and  his.  as  it  was  withheld  frr)m  the  rest  of  the  world,  but  for  the  distin- 
guishing favor  of  the  divine  sovereign  of  the  universe  in  choosing  out  one 
favored  people  and  sending  to  that  one  a  special  revelation  of  his  will. 

After  such  studv  religion  is  an  attribute  of  humanity,  as  reason  and  lan- 
guage and  toolmaking  are  ;  needing  only  a  human  being  placed  in  a  physical 
universe  which  dominates  his  own  physical  life,  which  cribs  and  cabins  him 
by  its  inexorable  laws,  and,  lo !  defying  those  laws  he  .steps  out  into  the  infi- 
nite world  of  faith,  of  hope,  of  aspiration,  of  God.  The  petty  distinctions  of 
savage,  barbarian,  civil i/ed  and  enlightened  sink  into  the  background.  He 
is  a  man,  and  bv  virtue  of  his  manhood,  his  human  nature,  he  worships  and 
aspires.  A  comparative  study  of  religions  furnishes  the  only  basis  for  estimat- 
ing the  relative  worth  of  any  religion. 

Many  of  you  saw  and  perhaps  shared  the  smile  and  exclamation  of 
incredulous  amusement  over  the  paragra|)h  which  went  the  rounds  of  the 
papers  some  months  ago  to  the  effect  that  the  Mohammedans  were  preparing 
to  send  missir)naries  and  establish  a  Mohammedan  mission  in  New  York 
City.  Hut  why  the  smile  and  exclamation?  Because  of  our  sense  of  the 
superiority  of  our  own  form  of  religious  faith.  Vet  Christianity  has  utterly 
failed  to  control  the  vice  of  drunkenness.  Chicago  to-day  is  dominated  by 
the  saloons.  Nor  is  it  alone  in  this  respect.  Christian  lands  everywhere  are 
dotted  with  poorhouscs,  asylums,  jails,  penitentiaries,  reformatories,  built  to 
try  to  remedy  evils,  nine-tenths  of  which  were  caused,  directly  or  indirectly, 
by  the  drink  habit,  which  Christendom  fails  to  control  and  is  powerless  to 
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MjU'oot.  l^iit  MohainnuHlanisni  does  control  it.  in  <^)rit*ntal  Ian<ls.  Savs  Isaac 
Taylor:  "Mohamnicdanisni  stancU  in  tierce  opposition  to  gambling  ;  a  gam- 
bler's testimony  is  invalid  in  law.*'  And  further  :  **  Islam  is  the  most  pow- 
erful total  a!)slinence  association  in  the  world."  This  testimony  is  confirmed 
by  other  writers  and  by  illustration.  If  it  can  do  soon  the  western  continent 
as  well,  then  what  better  thing  could  happen  to  New  York,  or  to  Chicago 
even,  than  the  establishment  of  some  vigorous  Mohammedan  missions  ? 
And  for  the  best  good  <»f  Chicago  it  might  be  well  that  Mayor  Harrison 
instruct  the  police  that  they  are  not  to  be  arrested  for  obstructing  the  highway, 
if  they  should  venture  preach  their  temperance  gospel  in  the  saloon  (quarters 
of  the  city. 

Hut  if  the  study  of  all  religions  is  the  only  road  to  a  tnie  definition  of 
religion  and  classification  of  religions,  it  is  <piite  as  necessary  to  the  intelli- 
gent comprehension  of  any  one  religion,  (ioethe  declared  long  ago  that  he 
who  knows  but  one  language  knows  none,  and  Max  Midler  applied  the 
adage  tf>  religion.  A  very  little  thought  will  show  the  truth  of  the  applica- 
tion in  either  case.  On  the  old-time  supposition  that  religion  and  language 
alike  came  down  ready  formed  from  Heaven,  a  divine  gift  or  revelation  to 
man,  this  would  not  be  true.  Complete  in  itself,  with  no  earthly  relationships, 
why  should  it  need  anything  but  itself  for  its  comprehension?  But  modern 
scientific  incpiirv  soon  dispels  any  such  theories  of  the  origin  of  language 
and  religion  alike.  If  the  absolute  origin  of  each  is  lost  in  prehistoric 
shadows,  the  light  ol  history  shows  each  as  a  gradual  evolution  or  develop- 
ment who>e  law^  of  (ieveloi)ment  can  to  some  extent  be  traced,  who.se  history 
can  be,  partially  at  lecl^t.  <leciphcred.  lUit  if  an  evolution,  a  development,  then 
are  both  religion  and  language  in  the  chain  of  cause  and  effect,  and  no  single 
link  of  that  chain  can  by  any  p(jssibilily  be  comprehended  alone  and  out  of 
relation  to  the  link  preceding  and  following. 

Allow  me  to  illustrate  this  proposition  at  some  length.  I  am  a  Chris- 
tian. I  want  to  know  the  nature,  meaning  and  import  of  the  Christian 
religion.  I  find  myself  in  the  midst  of  a  great  army  of  sects  all  calling 
them.selves  Christians.  1  must  cither  admit  the  claim  of  all  or  I  must  prove 
that  only  one  has  right  to  the  name,  and  to  do  cither  rationally  I  must 
become  acquainted  with  all.  Hut  they  absolutely  contradict  each  other,  and 
some  of  them,  at  least,  the  original  records  of  (Christianity  in  both  their 
creed  and  ritual. 

Here  is  one  sect  that  holds  to  the  unity  of  God,  here  another  that  con- 
tends earnestly  for  a  trinity  ;  here  one  that  wcjrships  at  high  altars  with 
burning  candles,  processions  of  robed  priests,  elevation  of  the  host,  holy 
water,  adoration  of  the  Yirgin  Mother,  and  humble  confessional,  all  in 
stately  cathedrals  with  stained  glass  windows,  pealing  organ  and  surpliced 
choir  ;  there  another  which  deems  that  Christianity  is  foreign  to  all  such 
ritual,  and  whose  worship  consists  in  waiting  quietly  for  an  hour  within  the 
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four  l);i!v  wall>  of  Ihc  nnakrr  nut'lini^  lioux-  to  .sec   if   (lie    inner  v<»icc  li;»lli 
aug))t  of  nK'ssaLjt*  from  (lu*  .tiroat  I'niiuhttninu'  >pirit. 

How  account  f<ir  such  ^liffcrciiccs  when  all  chiini  a  c<»inmon  source  ? 
Only  by  tracini^  back  the  stream  of  Christian  history  to  its  source  and  fol- 
lowing each  tril)utary  to  its  source,  tlius,  if  possible,  to  discover  the  origin  of 
elements  so  dissimilar.  Seriously  entered  upon  the  (juest,  we  discover  here 
a  stream  of  influence  from  ancient  Egypt,  **  through  (ireece  and  Rome 
bringing  to  Roman  Catholic  Christendom,"  so  says  Tiele,  "the  germs  of  the 
worship  of  the  Virgin,  the  doctrine  of  the  immaculate  concepticm  and  the 
type  of  its  theocracy." 

Another  tributary  brings  in  a  stream  of  Neo-IMatonism  with  its  doctrine 
of  the  Word  or  Logos,  there  a  stream  of  (ir.eco-Roman  mvthologv  with  a 
deifying  tendency  so  strongly  developed  that  it  will  fall  in  adoration  equallv 
before  a  Roman  emperor  or  a  Paul  and  Cephas,  whose  deeds  seem  marvel- 
ous. Another  stream  from  im[)erial  Rome  brings  its  gift  of  hierarchical 
organization,  and  here  a  tril>utary  comes  in  fr(»m  the  (jcrman  forests  bring- 
ing the  festivals  of  the  sun  god  and  the  eug  g<jd  of  the  newly  developing 
life  of  spring.  Christianity  cann<»l  banish  these  festivals  ;  too  long  have 
they  held  place  in  the  religious  consciousness  of  the  j^eople.  She  can,  how- 
ever, and  does  adopt  and  bapti/e  them,  and  we  have  the  gorgeous  Catholic 
festivals  of  Christmas  and  Kaster. 

Christianity  itself  sends  its  roots  back  into  Judaism,  hence,  to  know  it 
really  in  its  dee[)est  nature  we  must  applv  lo  it  tlie  laws-of  hereditv,  i.  r.,  we 
must  study  Ju<laism.  Judaism  has  its  sacred  book,  and  our  task  will  be  easv, 
so  we  think.  Hut  a  very  little  unbiase<l  study  will  show  us  that  Judaism 
is  not  one,  but  many.  There  is  the  Judaism  which  talks  freely  of  angels 
and  devils  and  the  future  life,  happiness  or  misery ;  and  there  is  the  earlier 
Mosaism,  which  knows  nothing  of  angels  or  devils  and  of  no  future  life 
save  that  of  sheol,  in  which,  as  David  declares,  there  is  no  service  of  God 
possible.  Would  we  understand  this  difference  we  must  note  a  tributary 
stream  flowing  in  from  Babylonia,  and  if  we  will  trace  this  to  its  source  we 
shall  find  its  fountain  head  in  the  Persian  dualism  of  Ormuzd  and  Ahriman, 
the  god  of  light  and  the  god  of  darkness,  with  their  attendant  angels. 
Only  after  the  Babylonish  captivity  do  we  find  in  Judaism  angels  and  a  hier- 
archy of  devils. 

Pass  back  through  the  Jewish  sacred  bt>oks  and  strange  things  will 
meet  us.  Here  a  "  Thus  saith  the  Lord  "  lo  Joshua,  "Slayalf  the  Canaan- 
ites.  men,  women  and  helpless  children,  I  suffer  not  one  to  live.''  "Sell  the 
animal  that  has  died  of  itself  to  the  stranger  within  your  gate,  but  not  to 
those  of  your  own  flesh  and  blood."  The  Lord  c<mies  to  dine  with  Abra- 
ham under  the  oak  at  Mamre,  on  his  way  down  to  Sodom,  to  see  if  the  reports 
of  its  great  wickedness  be  true,  and  discusses  his  i)lans  with  his  host. 
Naaman  must  carrv  home  with  him  loads  of  Palestinian  earth  if  he  would 
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l)iiil<l  ail  altar  1<»  tin-  (m»«|  nf  the  IIcItcws  wlnor  |ni»|)lii.'t  ha>  luicil  liis 
Ic'i^rosv. 

The  l.onl  glides  tlu-  Israclili's  tlir<»uv,'h  llu-  \viKUinc^.>  hv  a  pillar  of  lire 
hv  night  and  of  stnokc  hv  dav.  lives  in  llu-  ark,  and  iji  it  goes  before  the 
Israelites  into  battle,  is  captured  in  the  ark  and  j)unishes  the  IMnIi>lines  till 
they  send  him  back  to  hi>  p.oplc.  'I'lie  Lord  makes  a  covenant  with  Abra- 
ham, and  it  is  confirmed  according  t<»  divine  cMiimand  bv  Abraham  slaving 
and  dividing  animals  and  llie  Lord  j^assing  between  the  parts,  thus  affirming 
his  share  in  the  covenant. 

Is  this  the  >ame  (iod  t-f  \vhon>  Jesus  tau^dit  ?  Tiiis  the  religion  out 
of  which  s|>rang  ( "hri^liaiiit  v  ?  ilow,  then,  account  for  the  immense  distance 
between  the  two/  To  do  tlii^  uc  mii'^t  trair  the  carlv  llciuew  religion  to 
its  source,  and  then  follow  lii'-  >lieam  t«»  the  rise  <•!  ( 'hri>tianit  v,  seeking 
earnestlv  for  the  c.iu^t-.-  ol  llu-  t  uiuslornialion.  What  was  the  eailv  Hebrew 
religion  ?  A  brancii  of  the  grc.it  Semitic  tamilv  of  uligions.  What  was  the 
religion  of  the  Semite-^  and  who  were  Semites  .'  1  Ik'-nC  fjueslions  have  btren 
answoretl  in  an  c\hnu.-tive  and  >ch'>larlv  manner,  so  tar  as  he  goes,  bv  Pro- 
fessor Kobi*rl>on  Smith,  in  the  volume  entitled  "The  Religion  of  the 
Semites,"  a  volum<"  to  which  no  student  of  the  ( )ld  Testament,  who  wishes 
to  uiuler>tand  that  rii.h  tica>urvol  '  )iicntal  and  ancient  ^acred  literature,  can 
alfonl  n«;t  to  gi\e  a  >eriou.s  sludv. 

The  Semites  occupicl  all  the  lamN  of  WOtern  A>ia  from  the  Tigro- 
Ku[)hrates  \allcv  l«i  tin.'  Mcclitcrrancan  sea.  Thev  included  the  Aiabs, 
Hebrews  and  I'h.rnician^.  the  Aijm.i;an>,  l)abvl<inian.^  and  As>vrians.  A 
comparative  >ludv  ot  the  religion.-  ol  all  these  peoples  ha.-  convinced  schol- 
ars that  all  were  develoj)ment>  from  a  commiui  j)rimitive  .-ource,  the  earlv 
religion  of  the  Semites.  This  religion  was  first  nature  worshi[)  of  the  per- 
sonified heavenlv  bodies.  esj)eciallv  the  sun  and  moon  god.  Among  the 
Arabs  this  earlv  religion  develoj)ed  into  aniunstic  polvda-monism,  and 
never  rises  much  higher  than  this;  but  among  the  Mes()potamian  Semites 
the  nature  beings  rise  above  nature  and  rule  it,  and  one  among  them  rises 
above  all  tlie  others  a-  the  heail  of  an  unlimited  theocrai'v. 

If  magic  and  augurv  remained  |)ronnnent  constituents  of  their  cere- 
monial leligion.  thev  practice*!  besides  a  leal  wor-hij)  and  uMve  utterance  to 
a  vivid  sense  o|  -in,  a  deep  leelim,'  oi  man".>  depjU'lenee,  even  oi  hi^  noth- 
ingness before  (iod,  in  pravcrs  and  hvm?i.-  haidiv  le>-  tervent  than  tlmse  o| 
the  pious  soal>  of  l.-rael.  Among  the  western  Sennle.-  the  Aramaeans. 
Canaanites,  l'h<eMician>,  >ecmed  to  have  sojourned  in  Moopotamia  before 
moving  westwanl,  and  thev  brought  with  them  the  names  of  the  earlv 
Mcsopotamian  Semitic  go  Is.  with  the  cruel  and  unchaste  worship  of  a 
non-Semitic  peopk-,  the  Akkadians,  which  henceforth  distinguished  them 
from  the  other  Semites.  From  the  Akkadians,  too.  was  prol>al)ly  derived 
the  eon.secralion  of  the  seventh  day  as  a  Sabbath  or  day  of  rest,  afterward 
shared  by  the  Hebrews. 
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TIk"  Inst  of  llio  Semitic  |hm)|)1cs,  tlu*  Ilchrows,  seem  t<»  he  more  closely 
ielate«l  to  the  Aral»>  than  to  the  northern  or  eastern  Semites.  They 
entered  and  gradually  eoncjuered  most  of  (Canaan  during  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, H.C,  l»rini,'in>^  with  them  a  relii(if)n  of  extreme  simplicity,  though  not 
monotheistic,  and  not  differing  greatly  in  character  from  that  of  the  Arabs. 
Their  ancient  national  god  bore  the  name  Kl-Shaddai,  but  his  worship  had 
given  place  under  their  great  leader,  Moses,  to  a  new  cult,  the  worship  of 
Yahveh,  the  dreadful  and  stern  god  of  thunder,  who  first  appeared  to  Moses 
at  the  bush  un<ler  the  name  "  1  am  that  I  am,"  worshiped  according  to  a 
new  fundamental  religiou^  and  moral  law,  the  so-called  Ten  Words.  Were 
this  name  antl  tliis  law  indigenous  to  Arabia  or  a  special  revelation,  tie 
novo,  to  Moses  ?  But  whence  had  Moses  the  moral  culture  adequate  to  the 
comprehension  an<l  appropriation  of  a  moral  system  so  far  in  advance  of 
anytliing  which  we  (ind  among  other  earlier  Semites  ?  Nineteenth  century 
research  has  <li>covered  an  e<|iially  high  moral  code  in  P^gypt,  and  the  very 
name  "  Nuk  pu  Xuk,"  **  I  am  that  I  am,"  is  found  among  old  Kgyi)tian 
inscrij)tions. 

Whatever  its  oritjin.  this  new  religion  the  Hebrews  did  not  abandon  to 
their  new  home,  although  ihev  placed  their  national  god,  Yahveh,  by  the 
side  of  the  deity  of  the  country,  whom  they  called  briefly  "the  l^aal,"  and 
whom  most  of  them  worshiped  together  with  Ashera,  the  goddess  of  fertil- 
ity. After  thev  had  left  their  wandering  life  and  settled  down  to  agricul- 
ture. Yahveh,  however,  as  the  god  of  the  conquerors,  was  commonly  placed 
above  the  others,  though  his  stern  character  was  softened  by  that  of  the 
the  gentler  I5aal.  Well  f<^r  Israel  and  well  for  the  world  that  these  two  con- 
ceptions of  deity  came  together  in  Judea  twelve  centuries  before  Christ.  If 
the  worship  of  the  jealous  god,  Yahveh,  made  the  Jew  stern  and  uncompro- 
mising, it  also  girded  him  with  a  high  moral  sense  whose  legitimate  outcome 
was  Israel's  great  prophets  ;  while  the  fierceness  itself,  as  gradually  trans- 
formed by  the  gentler  Baal  conception  of  deity,  gives  us  the  final  outcome 
the  holy  (jod  who  cannot  look  up<m  sin  with  the  least  degree  of  allowance, 
and  yet  pitieth  the  sinner  even  as  a  father  pitieth  his  children.  If  any  have 
been  perplexed  over  a  religion  of  love,  such  as  Christianity  claims  to  be, 
proving  a  religi(^n  of  bloody  wars,  persecutions.  in<]uisitions,  mart^Tdoms, 
mayhap  its  Hebrew  origin  may  throw  light  ui)on  the  mystery.  Jesus' 
thought  of  a  G«kI,  a  Father,  could  not  wholly  displace  at  once  the  old 
Hebrew  Yahveh,  the  jealous  God. 

All  the  Semitic  religions,  while  differing  among  themselves  in  the 
names  and  certain  characteristics  of  their  deities,  had  much  in  common. 
Their  gods  were  all  tribal  or  national  gods,  limited  to  particular  countries, 
choosing  for  themselves  special  tlwelling  j»laces,  which  thus  became  holy 
places,  usually  bv  celel>ratetl  trees  or  living  water,  the  tree,  rock  or  water 
often  coming  to  be  regarded  not  simply  as  the  abode,  but,  as  in  some  sense, 
the  tlivine  embodiment  or  reproentative  of  the  god,  and  hence  the.sc  places 
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wore  <"ho>on  as  sanctuaries  and  [)laeer>  of  worship;  tlious^li  the  northern 
Seniite.s  \vorshi|>e<l  on  hill>  al>o.  the  wor>hi[>  e«)nsistMii:.  iluriny;  the  noma«lic 
period,  in  >acritice>  of  aninial.s  sacred  alike  to  the  L'od  anci  hi.s  \vor>liipers, 
because  >harini;  tiie  common  life  of  l)«>lh,  and  to  some  extent  of  human  sac- 
rifices as  well.  The  skin  of  the  animal  sacriticed  is  the  oldest  form,  savs 
Kohertson-Smith,  of  a  sacred  i^arment  apj)ro[)riate  to  the  performance  of 
holy  function,  and  was  the  oriijin  of  the  expression,  "  robe  of  rivihteous- 
ness."     Is  this  the  far-away  ori>jin  of  the  scarlet  robe  of  office  ? 

All  life,  whether  the  life  of  man  or  beast,  within  the  limits  of  the  tribe 
was  sacrc<i,  beinij  held  in  comuDn  with  the  tribal  t(od.  whi>  was  the  pro- 
genitor of  the  whole  trd)al  life  ;  hence  no  life  coulii  be  taken  save  in  sacri- 
lice  U)  the  god  without  calling  down  the  wrath  of  the  g«)(i.  Sacrifices  thus 
became  tribal  feasts,  share<l  between  the  god  and  his  worshipers,  the  god 
receiving  the  blood  [> oured  upmi  this  altar,  the  worshipers  eating  the  Mesh 
in  a  jovful  tribal  feast. 

Here,  then,  was  the  origin  of  liie  Ili-Inew  reIii;ioii,  ll  was  not  mono- 
theistic, but  what  scholars  designated  as  heiMtheisiii:,  a  belief  in  the  exist- 
ence of  manv  gods,  though  w<jrshij)ing  onlv  llie  national  god.  'I'hus  a  man 
was  born  into  his  religion  as  he  was  b  >rn  into  his  trib.',  and  he  couhl  onlv 
change  his  religion  bv  changing  his  lrii»e.  This  ex[)lains  Ruth's  impas- 
sione<l  wor(U  to  Naomi  :  '*  Thv  peoj)le  shall  bo  inv  pjopie,  and  thv  god  mv 
god."  This  idea  of  the  tribal  god,  who  is  a  friend  to  his  own  people  but 
an  enemv  to  all  f)thers,  a<lded  to  the  belief  in  the  inviolabilit v  of  all  life 
save  when  offered  in  sacrilice.  explains  the  ilecree  that  an  animal  dving  of 
itself  mav  not  be  eaten  bv  a  triboman,  i)ul  might  bj  sold  to  a  stranger.  A 
tribal  god,  to<),  might  rii^'htfullv  eiiDUi^h  order  the  slaughter  oi  the  men, 
women,  and  children  of  another  tribe  wiiose  god  had  proved  too  weak  to 
defend  them.  Life  was  sacred  oidy  because  shared  with  the  god,  and  this 
sharing  was  limited  to  the  tribe. 

The  Hebrew  peo[)le  moved  onward  and  upward  from  this  earlv  Semitic 
stage,  and  have  left  invaluable  landmarks  of  their  progress  in  their  sacred 
books.  The  storv  of  the  sacrifice  of  Isaac  tells  of  the  time  when  human 
sacrifices  were  outgrown.  Perhaj)s  circumcision  does  the  same.  The  storv 
of  Cain  and  .\bel  tiates  from  the  time  when  agriculture  was  beginning  to 
take  the  [)lace  of  the  old  nomadic  shej)her<l  life.  The  men  of  the  new 
calling  were  still  worshij)ers  of  the  j)I(1  gods,  and  would  gladlv  share  with 
them  what  ihev  had  to  give  -the  fruits  of  the  earth.  But  the  clintjers  to 
the  old  life  could  see  nothiny  sacred  in  this  new  thing,  and  were  sure  that 
only  tlie  old  could  be  well  pleasing  to  their  god. 

The  god  who  dined  with  Abraham  under  the  terebinth  tree  at  Mamre 
was  the  early  tril)al  god,  Kl-Shaddai.  Naaman  was  cured  of  his  leprosy 
l^ecause  the  Jordan  was  sacred  to  the  deity.  It  was  the  thunder  god,  Yah- 
veh,  whom  the  people  worshiped  on  Sinai  and  wlio  still  bore  traces  of  the 
earlier  sun  god  as  he  guided  the    people   in   a   pillar  of  fiie.     The  ark  is  a 
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liiiinaiit  nf  fclicliistn,  /.  1..  ;t  nirans  f)f  piittiiii^  the  dcitv  under  coiitn»l  (»f  his 
\\«M>hi|)i'r>.  riu'v  c;ni  «'Mnipt'l  liis  prcstMice  «»n  tli»'  hnltlotiold  by  carrviriff 
the  ;irk  ihilliei,  ;iiid  ii  the  ark  is  luiptured  tlic  i^od  is  captured  also. 

A  powerful  element  in  the  <leveh)pnienl  upward  of  Mosaisin  was  prophecy. 
'I'lie  ei^duh  century  prophets  had  moved  far  on  hevond  the  whole  sacrificial 
system,  when,  as  sj);)kesman  for  the  Lord,  Isaiah  exclaims:  "  I  am  tired  of 
your  burnt  sacrifices  anil  your  ol)lations.  Wiiat  <loth  the  Lord  require  of 
ihec  l)Ut  to  do  justly,  love  mercy,  and  walk  humbly  with  thy  God."  Jesus 
condirmns  th..:  whole  theory  of  holy  j)Iaces  wlun  he  declares:  "Neither  in 
this  holy  m  umtain  nor  yet  in  Jerusalem  shall  m  mi  think  to  worship  God 
most  accepia!)Iy.'  (l.):l  is  a  s[)irit  uidimited  bv  tinu  or  place,  and  thev 
whf»  Would  w.MNiiip  acceptably  must  w<jrshij)  in  spirit  and  in  truth. 

1  low  loiii;  the  journey  from  the  eaily  tribal,  sacrdicial,  m^v^ical,  unmoral, 
fetich,  hily  pl.isN*,  hum  m  sacrifice  worshij)  of  the  early  Sem't^'s.  includinj;; 
the  llebrew>.  to  the  universal  Fatherho<»d  and  br<»therhood  rcdigiun  of  the 
sermon  on  the  mount  and  the  i^olden  rule,  onlv  those  can  understand  who 
are  willini,'  to  i^'ive  serious  studv  not  to  the  latter  aione,  but  to  the  former  as 
well.  To  such  earjie^t  student  there  will  prc)bal)lv  conu  another  revelation, 
namely,  that  there  i-N  n:*ed  of  no  miracle  to  account  for  this  religicms  trans- 
form.ition  m  ire  than  for  the  phv.^ical  transformation  from  the  frozen  snows 
of  I).-(:i'mber  to  the  |)alpitatini,'  life  of  June.  Thev  are  both  all  miracle  or 
none.  The  ureat  intinile  life  and  love  was  hithlcn  alike  in  the  winter  clod 
and  the  human  sacrilice.  (iiven  the  necessarv  conditi<ins,  and  the  frozen 
clod  has  "climbed  to  a  soul  in  tjrass  antl  tlower."  the  tribal  >fod  and  the 
tribal  blood  bond  are  .^een  in  their  real  character  as  the  universal  God 
Fatherhood  and  man  brotherhood.  What  the  necessary  conditions  were 
only  those  shall  know  who  are  ready  to  read  (iod's  thoui^hts  after  him  in 
the  patient  researches  of  scientific  investiijation. 

What  is  to  be  the  future  of  this  celigion  which  has  had  so  long  and 
varied  a  history  from  far  away  Akkad  even  to  this  center  of  the  western 
hcmif-phcre,  and  from  twenty  centuries  before  Christ  to  this  last  decade  of 
the  nineteenth  century  after  Christ  ? 

One  contribution  made  by  the  Hebrew  to  the  Christian  Scriptures 
demands  special  notice  because  it  occupies  so  central  a  place  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Christian  system.  1  refer  to  the  reord  of  a  first  man,  Adam, 
a  (larden  of  Ivjen,  a  fall,  an  utter  depravity  resuItin>^^  and  ending  in  a 
uni\er>al  flooil ;  a  re-beisniinine.  and  an«ilher  fall  an<l  confounding^  of  speech 
at  IJabel.  'I  he  founder  of  Christianity  never  refers  to  these  events  and  the 
>s'os[)els  are  silent  concernini,'  them.  I'aul  first  allu<les  to  them,  but  in  his 
hand>  ami  thoM-  i)f  his  success<irs  they  have  become  central  in  the  theology 
of  ("hristendoni.  \\  hence  came  this  record  of  these  real  or  supposed  events? 
Cenesis  is  silent  concern inii  its  origin.  The  antiquary  delving  among  the 
ruins  t)f  ancient  Chahlea  linds  almt)st  the  identical  record  of  the  same  series 
of  events  upon  clav  tablets  which  are  referred  to  an  Akkadian  people,  the 
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founders  of  the  earliest  civilization  of  the  Tigro-Euphrales  valley,  a  people 
not  Semitic,  but  Turanian,  related,  therefore,  to  the  great  Turanian  peoples 
represented  by  the  Chinese,  Japanese  and  Fins. 

We  started  out  to  make  an  exhaustive  study  of  Christianity,  an  Aryan 
religion,  if  named  from  its  adherents  ;  Semitic  from  its  origin,  we  found  it 
receiving  tributary  streams  from  three  Aryan  sources,  namely,  Alexandrian 
Neo-Platonism,  Pagan  Rome  and  Teutonic  Germany  ;  its  roots  were  nur- 
tured in  Semitic  Hebrew  soil  which  had  been  enriched  from  Semitic 
Assyria,  Aryan  Persia,  Turanian  Akkadia  and  Hamitic  Egypt. 

Its  parent  was  Judaism,  a  national  religion,  hmited  by  the  boundaries 
of  one  nation.  It  is  itself  a  universal  religion,  having  transcended  all 
national  boundaries.  How  was  this  transformation  effected?  For  answer 
go  to  Kuenen's  masterly  handling  of  the  subject,  "  National  Religions  and 
Universal  Religions."  If  our  study  has  l)een  wide,  we  have  learned  that 
religions,  like  languages,  have  a  life  history  of  birth,  development,  trans- 
formation, death,  following  certain  defmite  laws.  Moreover,  the  law  of  life 
for  all  organisms  is  the  same,  ami  may,  perhaps,  be  formulated  as  the  power 
r)f  adjustment  to  environment ;  the  greater  the  adjustability  the  greater  the 
vitality. 

But  this  means  capacity  to  change.  "  That  which  is  no  fonger  suscep- 
tible of  change,"  says  Kuenen,  **  may  continue  to  exist,  but  it  has  ceased  to 
live.  And  religion  must  live,  must  enter  into  new  combinations  and  bear 
fresh  fruit  if  it  is  to  answer  to  its  destiny,  if  refusing  to  crystallize  into  form 
uliv  and  usages  it  is  to  work  like  the  leaven,  is  to  console,  to  inspire  and  to 
strengthen."  Has  Christianity  this  vital  power?  **  V'es,"  again  answers 
Kuenen,  and  quotes  approvingly  a  saying  of  Richard  Rothe  :  "Christianity 
is  the  most  mutable  of  all  things.  That  is  its  special  glory."  And  why 
should  this  not  be  so?  Christianity  has  gathered  contributions  from  many 
lands  and  woven  them  into  one  ideal  large  enough  to  include  all  peoples, 
tender  enough  to  comfort  all,  lofty  ent)ugh  to  inspire  all — the  ideal  of  a 
universal  human  brotherhood  bound  together  under  a  common  Divine 
Fatherhood 


THE  SOCIAL  OFFICK  OF   RELKHOUS  FEELIXO. 

By  Pkinck  Skr(;k  \V()LK«)Nsky. 

It  is  the  custom  at  the  Congresses  that  whenever  a  speaker  appears  on 
the  stage  he  should  l>e  introduccil  as  the  representative  either  of  some  gov- 
ernment, or  of  some  nationality,  or  of  some  association,  or  of  some  institution, 
or  of  any  kind  of  collective  unity  that  absorbs  liis  individuality  and  classifies 
him  at  once  in  one  of  the  great  divisions  of  humanity. 

My  name  to-night  has  not  been  put  in  connection  with  anvof  these  classi- 
fications, and  it  is  quite  natural  that  you  should  ask:  "What  does  he  rep- 
resent ?  Does  he  represent  a  government  ?  ''  \o,  for  1  think  that  no  gov- 
ernment as  such  should  have  anything  to  do  with  the  <luestion^  that  are  going 
to  be  treated  here,  nor  should  it  interfere  in  the  tliscussions.  Am  1  a  repre- 
sentative of  a  nation  ?  Nf),  I  am  not.  Whv  not  ?  Ill  tell  vou.  Some  weeks 
ago  I  had  the  honor  of  speaking  in  thi.^  same  hall  on  some  educational  sub- 
jects. After  1  had  finished,  several  persons  came  to  me  to  express  their 
feelings  of  sympathy.  I  recollect,  with  a  particular  thought  of  thankfulness, 
the  good  faces  of  three  coloretl  men,  who  came  with  outstretched  hands  and 
said  : 

"We  want  to  thank  you  because  we  like  your  iiieas  of  humanitv  and  of 
internalionalitv-  we  like  them." 

If  I  mention  the  fact  it  i>  not  because  I  gather  anv  sellish  satisfaction 
in  doing  so,  but  because  I  teel  happv  to  live  at  a  time  when  the  advance- 
ment of  inventions  and  ideas  made  .>uch  a  fact  possible  as  that  of  a  straiiL^er 
coming  from  across  the  ocean  to  thi>  great  count rv  op  ihc  New  World,  and 
being  greeted  a>  a  brother  bv  children  of  a  race  that  a  few  vears  agt)  was 
regarded  as  not  belonging  to  humanitv.  I  feel  proud  to  live  in  >uch  tinies, 
and  I  am  glad  to  owe  the  experience  to  America. 

Hut  that  same  evening  a  lady  came  to  tne  with  expres>ion  of  greatest 
astonishment,  and  said  she  was  so  much  surprised  to  hear  such  ideas  from  a 
Russian. 

"Why  so?"     I  asked  her. 

"Because  T  always  thought  these  ideas  were  .Vmerican." 

"American  ideas?  No,  madame  ;  these  ideas  are  as  little  American 
as  they  are  Kus^ian.  They  are  human  ideas,  maflame,  and  if  vou  are  a 
human  creature  vou  must  not  be  astonished  —vou  have  no  right  to  be 
astonished — -that  another  human  creature  spoke  to  vou  a  language  that  you 
Would  have  spoken  v«)urself." 

.\(».  I  am  representative  of  nt)  nationalitv.  of  no  countrv.  1  love  my 
(-oyprijjht,  1893,  by  J.  H.  R 
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country;  1  would  not  stand  at  tliis  very  place,  1  would  not  speak  to  you 
to-night  if  I  did  not ;  but  our  individual  attachment  to  our  own  country  is 
of  nc)  gr)od  if  it  does  not  give  to  us  an  impulse  to  some  wider  expansion,  if 
it  does  not  teach  us  to  respect  other  people's  attachment  to  their  country, 
and  if  it  does  not  fill  our  hearts  with  an  ardent  wish  that  everyone's  couii- 
try  should  be  loved  bv  everyone. 

Now  remains  a  last  question  :  Am  I  representative  of  one  particular 
religion  ?  1  am  not,  for  if  I  were  I  would  bring  here  words  of  division, 
and  no  other  words  but  words  of  union  should  resound  in  this  hall.  An<i  so 
I  introduce  myself  with  no  attributes,  considering  that  after  the  permission 
of  the  president  that  confers  on  a  man  the  right  of  appearing  on  this  stage, 
the  mere  fact  of  his  being  a  man  -at  least  at  a  religious  congress  —is  a 
sufficient  title  for  deserving  your  attention. 

Now,  we  must  extend  the  same  restrictions  to  the  subject  we  are  going 
to  treat.  First  of  all,  we  settle  the  p<»int  that  we  are  not  going  to  speak  of 
any  particular  religion,  but  of  religious  feeling  in  general,  independently  of 
its  object.  Secondly,  we  will  not  speak  of  the  origin  of  the  religious  feel- 
ing; whether  it  is  inspired  from  heaven  or  it  is  the  natural  development  of 
our  human  faculties;  whether  it  is  a  special  gift  of  the  Creator  to  man  or 
the  result  of  a  long  |)rogress  of  evnUition  that  has  its  beginning  in  the 
animal  instinct*  of  self-preservation.  The  latter  theory  that  places  the 
beginning  of  religion  in  the  feeling  of  fear  seems  to  prevail  in  modern  sci- 
ence and  is  regarded  as  one  of  its  newest  c<^n<iuests,  although  many  centu- 
ries ago  the  Latin  poet  said  that  Primus  in  orbe  Jcos  fecit  timor.  A 
remarkable  evolution,  indeed,  that  would  place  the  origin  of  reli>,Mon  in  the 
trembling  body  of  a  frightened  mouse  and  the  end  of  it  on  the  summit  of 
(iolgotha.  We  will  not  contest,  but  we  will  invite  those  who  were  clever 
enough  to  discover  and  prove  this  wonderful  process  of  evolution  to  pay 
their  respects  and  gratitude  to  Him  who  made  such  a  process  of  evolution 
possible. 

Let  us  forget  ft)r  rjnce  that  eternal  <|ue^tioll  of  origins.  L)o  vou  judge 
the  importance  of  a  river  by  the  narrowness  of  its  s(Kirce  ?  Do  v*)u 
reproach  the  flower  with  the  putrefied  elements  which  nourish  its  roots  ? 
Now,  vou  see,  what  a  wn)ng  way  we  may  take  sometimes  in  investigating 
origins.  No,  let  us  judge  the  river  by  the  breadth  and  strength  of  its  full 
stream  and  the  flower  by  the  l)eauty  of  its  colors  and  its  t)dor,  and  let  us 
not  v,'o  back  nor  down  to  darkness  when  we  have  the  chance  of  living  in 
light.  Religious  feeling  i>  a  thing  that  exists,  it  i>  a  reality,  and  wherever 
it  may  come  from,  it  deserves  our  attention  and  our  highest  respect  as  the 
motor  of  the  greatest  acts  that  were  accomplished  by  humanity  in  the  moral 
domain. 

I'wM  ubjci  lion^  Miav  be  urued.  Fir>(,  the  huniMii  ^.u  iirue>  of  ancient 
tinio  that  were  :u  i  •)inpli>iiL*d  undei  piesciiplions  «t|  nlii^ion.  I'o  this  we 
must  answer  that  religious  feeling,  as»  everything  on  e.mli,  ie<iuiies  a  certain 
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time  to  become  clear  and  lUcid  ;  and  we  can  observe  that  the  mere  fact  of 
its  gradual  devol<)pment  brings  up  by  and  by  a  rejection  and  condemnation 
of  those  vit>lences  and  abuses  that  were  consiilered  incumbent  in  those  pre- 
historic times  when  everything  was  but  confusion  and  in  a  state  of  forma- 
tion. The  same  religions  that  started  with  human  sacritices  led  those 
who  followed  the  development  oi  ideas  and  did  not  stick  to4he  elaboration 
of  rituals  to  highest  feeling  of  humanity  and  charity.  Socrates  and  Plato 
wrote  the  introduction  and  Seneca  the  first  volume  of  the  work  that  was 
continued  by  St    Paul. 

The  second  objection  will  be  the  violences  accomplished  in  the  name  of 
Christianity.  Religious  feeling,  it  will  be  said,  produces  such  atrocities  as 
the  infjuisition  and  other  persecutions  of  modern  and  even  present  times. 
Never,  never,  never!  Never  did  Christian  religion  inspire  a  persecution.  It 
did  inspire  those  who  were  persecuted,  but  not  those  who  did  persecute. 
What  is  it  tiiat  in  a  [)ersecution  is  the  product  of  religious  feeling  ?  Humil- 
ity, indulgence,  pardon,  patience,  heroism,  martyrdom ;  all  the  rest  that  con- 
stitutes the  active  elements  «»f  a  persecution  is  not  the  work  of  religion,  mar- 
tyrization,  torture,  cruelty,  intolerance,  are  the  work  of  politics;  it  is  author- 
ity that  chastises  insubordination,  and  the  fact  that  authorities  throughout 
history  have  been  often  sincerely  persuaded  that  they  acted  at/  majorevi 
Dei  gloriam  is  but  a  poor  excuse  f<>r  them,  an  excuse  that  in  itself  includes 
a  crime.  • 

Hut  now  let  us  withdraw  the  (^ue^tion  of  religious  feeling  frofti  history 
and  politics,  and  let  us  examine  it  from  the  strictly  individual  point  of  view. 
Let  us  see  what  it  gives  to  a  man  in  his  intercourse  with  other  men,  this 
being  the  really  important  point,  for  we  think  that  only  in  considering  the 
single  individual  you  really  embrace  the  whole  humanitv.  The  moment  you 
consider  a  collective  unity  of  several  or  manv  individuals  vou  exclude  the 
rest. 

It  is  that  very  desire  to  embrace  all  humanity  that  determined  us  in  the 
choice  of  our  theme.  In  fact,  what  other  feeling  ow  earth  but  the  religious 
feeling  could  have  the  property  of  reuniting  all  men  on  a  common  field  of 
discussion  and  on  the  same  level  of  competence  ?  No  scientific,  no  artistic, 
no  political,  no  t)ther  religious  subject  but  the  subject  we  selected;  that 
feeling  of  our  conmirm  human  nothingness  in  presence  of  that  unknown  but 
existing  IJeing  before  whom  we  are  all  equal ;  who  holds  us  under  the  con- 
trol of  those  laws  of  nature  that  we  are  free  to  discover  and  to  study  but 
cannot  transgress  without  succumbiog  to  their  inexorable  changelessness, 
and  who  regulates  our  acts  by  having  impressed  upon  each  of  us  the  reflec- 
tion of  Himself  through  that  sensitive  instrument,  the  human  conscience.  If 
we  appeal  to  one  creed  or  to  one  religion  we  will  always  have  either  a 
limited  or  a  divided  audience,  but  if  we  appeal  to  the  human  conscience  no 
walls  will  be  able  to  contain  our  listeners.  All  limits  and  divisions  must  fail 
if  only  we  listen  to  our  conscience.     What  are  national  or  political  or  relig- 
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k-Ai'i  w.f  ■. .t..-.>  Tx  '^r    I'.'ir'-      ■  .- 'T'.r.    ■!i-.    ■  ■'.-?  ii  ■:   .■.u..-s.:\  i.imscll,  aiid  if   he 
'i'^f:.'  iij*.  •..,••■  :     "JT  .;.--.'!'-.   ^"  ...  ,  vr...  "ri-.i..  .■•.■:  :  :n   i*.i  ii»t.     Vnu  wtm'l  be 
a'o.f  •..  *:r<i>*:  ;..M   ••■:".  "i'.  *:'-..'.    ..--'         :  L.n.-i.  "^  :     vi.itT.  he  lielimcf^  as 
»•::.   a.*-    v'.'ii      ifr  w  .    :...*      '  ..>  :  .:m.;.:.    ...'r.""  .:i..i-:  ::ir  :n:fiulst'  «»f  his  con- 
h',. it »•':«:  a^  »»:,.  i.^  y^.  i.:.  .  ;irr'.^;T   ■••.:■.••.  Lti  .    :   l  Tu'.urt  exiFts*,  the  Gftd  in 
«ii'.»n.  iir  'ii-:  ti  ■•.    ■'  ..-....:  i   •*.  :":..'.•■.',  w.  .  *;.■••.  :  .:r.  ::ic  _:•  »r:k"in  (if  hajtpiness 
he  ha>  'i»:i*-\f.;   -T.  :T,;.r..!.i.'    •'■.■.->  :.j;';  ^       )   •:  v i.a:  .^  m^irality.  after  all  ? 
!•  i^  lo  }i\K  's'.  !i.i,:  ::;r  f^«..  Wj  .  ;; .  .   •  .  :.j  :     >  .::!t    ■:  u^,  txi^is  in  one  wav, 
a'-cor«J:ii;:  v..  s-yijr    ..■•.•rr."'.  !:.   ar.  *.•.►•  «-■.  \x:;  ■.  i..^-  -'i.r.c  :■•  some   others, 
•J'/*:?  ii'/'».x:>'  <:'  a!;,  -j'  w  :;'ji:j  wc  l..  i^*.'?:    ".     c^.^•.. '.r.-t   this   G<»d    should 

Hi   ':jri''  ';♦-  wr-  ii;:  w.-  :-:  i::r  .-  .n  ',::•:  r.*;;::. 

S«iiii»-  ,1  ;ir-  -.i'jf'  jji  I.n;jli-:i  prca-  r.-r:  .-a.  !  v.i*  TiI'.k-.-  iii-i  ci»mr  when  "we 
hh'iijj'l  not  :iiiv  iii'jfi-  ;i-k  :t  mail,  "ll-w  i  .  ■  ::  L»c::t  \r  ?  "  l»ut  "  LK:>  vou 
hi-h<'\<-  ^'  Now,  wi'  ili)rii-.  'iirK;-  lia\»r  ■  i;:*.  w  i'lcn  wt  must  neither  ask  a 
iii:iii,  *'llow  'lo  vorj  l»riirvi-  f"  w  >:  "  lh>  .  u  :t;:cvc  f"  t-Jt  "I>o  vou  wani 
I'l  hi  lii-vi-  f  iiii'l  !h«  ;ni.  w»'j  wili  Lr  '■':,'.-  v..  ■-!  ■jiiai.i:i;'.'U>  thetr  that  human- 
it  y  h.is  ivi  I   l.iJ  '  •!. 

1  hi  Sjj.iiiih  wiit'f,  lMiiiho^a*ii;,ar.  '•ay>  v.-nie  where  :  "  Christianity,  like 
h^hi,  h;i.\  tii.iiiv  i'i|i;r-.  \\i:  'loiit  (nc^cu  :  t-.i  l^c  LiMaJer  than  Christianitv, 
liiii  i(  (  hii  ii.ihir.'  I..  Iipi.i"!  ii  1-.  1  Mr' au"««.- i:\erv  >ha'.l'iwini:  f^i  the  Christian 
l.illlll<l^^  ii-.il  hi  Ii  tii.ii  hiiiti:tiiitv,  like-  iik'ht.  ha>  many  Ci>liir>.  and.  pardon 
iiH  ihi   j'll.i  111  ^•■ii«»ii  ,  iiciiici  •>,  111  till-  countrv.  v-zu  know,  vou  have  proved 

lh.il   iiltlli.ilill  ,    h.i'l  lir.lliv  "  I  'ihir.^." 

\i  .-.<  hii  ii.iiiiiv  1  hriiM']  hd.aunc  it  tcac'hc.<  u>  i«.i  accept  and  not  to 
I  XI  Imh  .  If  iiiit-.  iiil  'it  11^  woiiM  reini'iiil)cr  thi>  principle  the  ridiculous  word, 
"jihi'iiiii  'il  ihi-  jiitiiii  ,"  woiihl  (li^:lppcnr  once  and  forever.  Of  course,  as 
I'iIil;  ;i>  v"||  \mII  i  nii-nhi  that  rrliv(ii>ij  iroiisi.sts  in  forms  of  worshiping  that 
Ml  II If  l< I  vtiii  \oiii  nniivifhiiil  salvation,  the  greatest  part  of  humanity  will 
•ill  i.iii-  th.ii  hiiiii  ■  .in  woiii  nut  and  that  wc  need  a  new  **  religion  of  the 
tiitiitf."     Hut  it  yuu  111!  ynuiM'if  with  the  idea  that  religion  is  the  synthesis  of 
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your  beliefs  in  those  prescriptions  that  regulate  your  acts  toward  other  men, 
you  will  give  up  your  wanderings  in  search  of  new  ways  of  individual  salva- 
tion, and  you  will  find  vitality  and  strength  in  the  certitude  that  we  need  no 
other  way  but  the  one  shown  by  the  religion  that  teaches  us  that  all  men  arc 
the  same  whatever  their  religion  may  be. 


BUDDHISM  AS  IT  EXISTS  IN  SI  AM. 

By    II. K.I  I.    rRlNCF    CHANDRADAT    ClIl'DH AI)HARN. 

Huddhism,  as  it  exists  in  Siam,  teaches  that  all  thini^s  are  made  up 
from  the  Dharma,  a  Sanscrit  term  meaning  the  "  essence  of  nature."  The 
Dharma  presents  the  three  following  phenomena,  which  generally  exist  in 
every  being  :  I.  The  accomplishment  of  eternal  evolution.  2.  Sorrow  and 
suffering  according  t()  human  ideas.  3.  A  separate  power,  uncontrollable 
In'  the  desire  of  man,  and  not  belonging  to  man. 

The  Dharma  is  formed  of  two  essences,  one  known  as  matter,  the  other 
known  as  spirit.  These  essences  exist  for  eternity ;  they  are  without  begin- 
ning and  without  end  ,  the  one  represents  the  world  and  the  corj)oreal  parts 
of  man,  and  the  other  the  mind  of  man.  The  three  phenomena  cond)ined 
are  the  factors  ft)r  molding  forms  and  creating  sensations.  The  waves  of 
the  ocean  are  formed  but  of  water,  and  the  various  shapes  they  take  are 
dependent  upon  the  degree  of  motion  in  the  water;  in  similar  manner  the 
Dharma  represents  the  universe,  and  varies  according  to  the  degree  of  evolu- 
tion accomplished  within  it.  Matter  is  calle<l  in  the  Pali  "  Ru{)a,"  and 
spirit  "  Xama."  Everything  in  the  universe  is  made  up  of  Rupa  and  Nama. 
or  matter  and  spirit,  as  already  stated.  The  difference  between  all  material 
things,  as  seen  outwardlv,  depends  upon  the  degree  o(  evolution  that  is 
inherent  to  matter  ;  and  the  difference  between  all  spirits  depends  upon  the 
<legree  of  will,  which  is  the  evolution  of  spirit.  These  difference>.  however, 
are  onlv  apparent  ;  in  reality,  all  is  <»ne  and  the  same  essence,  merelv  a 
modification  of  the  one  great  eternal  truth,  Dharma. 

Man,  who  is  an  aggregate  of  Dharma,  is,  however,  unconscious  of  the 
fact,  because  his  will  either  receives  impressions  and  becomes  modified  bv 
mere  visible  things,  or  because  his  spirit  has  become  identified  with  appear- 
ances, such  as  man,  animal,  deva  or  any  other  beings  that  are  al.so  but 
modified  spirits  and  matter.  Man  becomes,  therefore,  conscious  of  .<«eparate 
existence.  Hut  all  outward  forms,  man  himself  included,  are  made  to  live 
or  to  last  for  a  short  space  of  time  only.  They  are  soon  to  be  destroyed 
and  recreate*!  again  and  again  by  an  eternal  evolution.  lie  is  first  body 
and  spirit,  but  through  ignorance  of  the  fact  that  all  is  Dharma,  and  of  that 
which  is  good  and  evil,  his  spirit  may  become  impressed  with  evil  tempta- 
tion. Thus,  for  instance,  he  may  desire  certain  things  with  that  force 
peculiar  to  a  tiger,  whose  spirit  is  modified  by  craving  for  lust  and  anger. 
In  such  a  case  he  will  be  continually  adopting,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  his 
own  life,  the  wills  and  acts  of  that  tiger  and  thereby  is  himself  that  animal 
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:u  >p:rst  .mil  >ouI.  Vet  outwardly  he  appears  to  be  a  man,  and  is  as  vet 
unv:.»n>vioas  .>f  the  fact  that  his  spirit  has  become  endowed  with  the  cruel- 
l:c>    't  the  l:i;er. 

It  this  Mate  continues  until  the  body  be  dissolved  or  changed  into  other 
matter.  In.'  dead.  a>  we  >ay.  that  same  spirit  which  has  been  endowed  with 
the  cravin»;>  ot  lust  and  anijer  of  a  tiger,  of  exactly  the  same    nature  and 
leelinjcs  .»>  tho>t-  ihat  have  ap|)eared   in  the  Ixody  of  the  man    before   his 
deaih.  may  reap|>ear  now  to  find  itself  in  the  body  of  a  tiger,  suitable  to  its 
nature.      Thus.  m>  U>n\i  as  man  is  ignorant  of  that  nature  of  Dharnia  and 
fails  to  identify  that  nature,  he  continues  to  receive  different  impressions 
from  l>einv:>  an»unii  him  in  this  universe,  thereby  suffering  pains,  sorrows 
di>ap(H»intments  o{  all  kinds,  death. 

If.  however,  his  spirit  be  impressed  with  the  good  qualities  that  are 
found  in  a  su[>erior  beinvj.  such  as  the  deva,  for  instance,  by  adopting  in  his 
own  lite  the  acts  and  wills  of  that  superior  being,  man  becomes  spirituallv 
that  superior  iKMUg  himself,  both  in  nature  and  soul,  even  while  in  his  pres- 
ent form.  When  c'  .wth  puts  an  end  to  his  physical  body,  a  spirit  of  the 
\erv  >ame  nature  and  quality  may  reappear  in  the  new  body  of  a  deva  to 
enjoy  a  life  ot  happiness  not  to  be  compared  to  anything  that  is  known  in 
thl^  world. 

However,  to  all  beiiiijs  alike,  whether  superior  or   inferior  to  ourselves, 
vK'atli  is  a  sufferiiivj:.     It  is.  therefore,  undesirable  to  be  born  into  any  being 
that  is  a  modification  of  Dharma,  to  be  sooner  or  later  again  and  again 
dissolvcvl   bv  the  eternal    plifnomenon  of  evolution.     The  only  means  by 
winch  we  are  able  to  free  ourselves  from  sufferings   and  death   is  therefore 
to  p  )ssl*ss  a  pjrfect  knowlcilije  of  Dharma,  and  to   realize   by  will  aiul  acts 
that  nature  onlv  obtainable  bv  ailhering   to  the   precepts  given   bv   Lord 
Buddha  in  the  Four  \o!)le    Truths.      The  consciousness  of  self-being  is  a 
delusion,  so  that,  until  we  are  convinced   that  we  ourselves  and  whatever 
belongs  to  ourselves  is  a  mere  nothingness,  until  we  have  lost  the  idea  or 
impression  that  we  are  men,  until  that  idea  become  completely  annihilated 
and  we  have  become  united  in  Dharma,  we  are  unable  to  reach  spiritually 
the  >tate  of  Nirvana,  and   that  is  only  attained  when  the  bodies  dissolve 
both  spiritually  and  physically.     So  that  one  should  cease  all  petty  long- 
in-.^  for  personal  happiness,  and  remember  that  one  life   is  as  hollow  as  the 
other,  that  all  is  transitory  and  unreal. 

1  he  true  Buddhist  does  not  mar  the  purity  of  his  self-denial  by  lusting 
after  a  positive  happiness  which  he  himself  shall  enjoy  here  or  hereafter. 
Ignorance  of  Dharma  leads  to  sin,  which  leads  to  sorrow ;  and  under  these 
conditions  of  existence  each  new  birth  leaves  man  ignorant  ind  finite  still. 
What  is  to  be  hoped  for  is  the  absolute  repose  of  Nirvana,  the  extinction  of 
our  being,  nothingness.  Allow  me  to  give  an  illustration.  A  piece  of  rope 
is  thrown  in  a  dark  road ;  a  silly  man  passing  by  cannot  make  out  what  it 
is.     In  his  natural  ignorance  the  rope  appears  to  be  a  horrible  snake,  and 
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immediately  creates  in  him  alarm,  fright  and  suffering.  Soon  light  dwells 
upon  him;  he  now  realizes  that  what  he  took  tu  be  a  snake  is  but  a  piece  of 
rope;  his  alarm  and  fright  are  suddenly  at  an  end;  they  are  annihilated  as 
it  were;  the  man  now  becomes  happy  and  free  from  the  suffering  he  has  just 
experienced  through  his  own  folly. 

It  is  precisely  the  same  with  ourselves,  our  lives,  our  deaths,  our  alarms, 
our  cries,  our  lamentations,  our  disappointments,  and  all  other  sufferings. 
They  are  created  by  our  own  ignorance  <*f  eternity,  of  the  knowledge  of 
Dharma  to  do  away  with  and  annihilate  all  of  them. 

I  shall  now  refer  to  the  Kour  Xoble  Truths  as  taught  by  our  merciful 
and  omniscient  Lord  Huddha ;  they  point  out  the  path  that  leads  to  Nirvana 
or  to  the  desirable  extinction  of  self. 

The  first  Noble  Truth  is  suffering;  it  arises  from  birth,  old  age,  illness, 
sorrow,  death,  separation  from  what  is  loved,  association  with  what  is  hate- 
ful, and  in  short,  the  very  idea  of  self  in  spirit  and  matter  that  constitute 
Dharma. 

The  second  Noble  Truth  is  the  cause  of  suffering  which  results  from  ignor- 
ance, creating  lust  for  objects  of  perishable  nature.  If  the  lust  be  for  sensual 
objects  it  is  called,  in  Pali,  Kama  lanha.  If  it  be  for  supersensual  objects, 
belonging  to  the  mind  but  still  possessing  a  form  in  the  mind,  it  is  called 
Bhava  Tanha.  If  the  lust  be  purely  for  supersensual  objects  that  belong 
to  the  mind  but  are  devoid  of  all  form  whatever,  it  is  called  Wibhava 
Tanha. 

The  third  Noble  Truth  is  the  extinction  of  sufferings,  which  is  brought 
about  by  the  (:e^sation  <if  the  three  kinds  of  lust,  together  with  their  accom- 
panving  evils,  wiiich  all  result  directiv  from  ignorance. 

The  fourth  Noble  Truth  is  the  means  of  paths  that  lead  to  the  cessation 
of  lusts  and  other  evils.  This  Noble  Truth  is  divided  into  the  following  eight 
paths:  right  understanding;  rivjlit  resolutions;  right  speech;  right  acts; 
right  way  of  earning  a  livelihood  ;  right  efforts  ;  right  me«litation ;  right  state 
of  mind.  A  few  words  of  explanation  on  these  paths  may  not  be  found  out 
of  place. 

By  right  understanding  is  meant  proper  comprehension,  especiallv  in 
regard  to  what  we  call  sufferings.  We  shouhl  strive  to  learn  the  cause  of 
our  sufferings  and  the  manner  to  alleviate  and  even  to  suppress  them.  We 
are  not  to  forget  that  we  are  in  this  world  to  suffer;  that  wherever  there  is 
pleasure  there  is  pain,  and  that,  after  all,  pain  and  pleasure  only  exist  accord- 
ing to  human  ideas. 

By  right  resolutions  is  meant  that  it  is  our  imperative  duty  to  act  kindlv 
to  our  fellow  creatures.  We  are  to  bear  no  malice  against  anybody  and  never 
to  seek  revenge.  We  are  to  understand  that  in  reality  we  exist  in  flesh 
and  blood  onlv  for  a  short  time,  and  that  happiness  and  sufferings  are  transient 
or  idealistic,  and  therefore  we  should  try  to  control  our  desires  and  cravings, 
and  endeavor  to  be  good  and  kind  toward  our  fellow  creatures. 
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By  right  speech  is  meant  that  we  are  always  to  speak  the  truth,  never 
to  incite  one's  anger  toward  others,  but  always  to  speak  of  things  useful,  and 
never  use  harsh  words  destined  to  hurt  the  feelings  of  others. 

By  right  acts  is  meant  that  we  should  never  harm  our  fellow  creatures, 
neither  steal,  take  life,  or  commit  adultery.  Temperance  and  celibacy  are 
also  enjoined. 

By  right  way  of  earning  a  livelihood  is  meant  that  we  are  alwav'S  to  be 
honest  and  never  to  use  wrongful  or  guilty  means  to  attain  an  end. 

By  right  effort  is  meant  that  we  are  to  persevere  in  our  endeavors  to  do 
good  and  to  mend  our  conduct  should  we  ever  have  strayed  from  the  path  of 
virtue. 

By  right  meditation  is  meant  that  we  should  always  look  upon  life  as 
being  temporary,  consider  our  existence  as  a  source  of  suffering,  and  there- 
fore endeavor  always  to  calm  our  minds  that  may  be  excited  by  the  sense  of 
pleasure  or  pain. 

By  right  state  of  mind  is  meant  that  we  should  be  firm  in  our  belief 
and  be  strictly  indifferent  both  to  the  sense  or  feeling  of  pleasure  and 
pain. 

It  would  be  out  of  place  here  to  enter  into  further  details  on  the  Four 
Noble  Truths;  it  would  require  too  much  time.  I  will,  therefore,  merely 
summarize  their  meanings,  and  say  that  sorrow  and  sufferings  are  mainly  due 
to  ignorance,  which  creates  in  our  minds  lust,  anger  and  other  evils.  The 
extermination  of  all  sorrow  and  suffering  and  of  all  happiness  is  attained  by 
the  eradication  of  ignorance  and  its  evil  consecjuences,  and  by  replacing  it 
with  cultivation,  knowledge,  contentment  and  love. 

Now  comes  the  c|uestion,  what  is  good  and  what  is  evil  ?  Every  act, 
speech  or  thought  derived  from  falsehood,  or  that  which  is  injurious  to 
others,  is  evil.  Every  act,  speech  or  thought  derived  from  truth  and  that 
which  is  not  injurious  to  others  is  g(»oil.  Buddhism  teaches  that  lust 
prompts  avarice  ;  anger  creates  animosity  ;  ignorance  produces  false  ideas. 
These  are  called  evils  because  they  cause  pain.  On  the  other  hand,  con- 
tentment prompts  charity;  love  creates  kindness;  knowledge  produces  pro- 
gressive ideas.     These  are  called  good  because  they  give  pleasure. 

1  he  teachings  of  Buddhism  on  morals  are  numerous,  and  are  divided 
into  three  groups  of  advantages  :  The  advantage  to  be  obtained  in  the 
present  life,  the  advantage  to  be  obtained  in  the  future  life,  and  the  advan- 
tage to  be  obtained  in  all  eternity.  Fur  each  of  these  advantages  there  are 
recommended  numerous  paths  to  be  followed  by  those  who  aspire  to  any 
one  of  them.     1  will  only  quote  a  few  examples. 

To  those  who  aspire  to  advantages  in  the  present  life  Buddhism  recom- 
mends diligence,  economy,  expenditure  suitable  to  one's  income,  and  asso- 
ciation with  the  good. 

To  those  who  aspire  to  the  advantages  of  the  future  life  arc  recom> 
mended  charity,  kindness,  knowledge  of  right  and  wrong. 
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To  tliose  who  wish  to  enjoy  the  everlasting  advantages  in  all  eternity 
are  recommended  purity  of  conduct,  of  mind  and  of  knowledge. 

Allow  me  now  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  duties  of  man  toward  his  wife 
and  family,  as  preached  by  the  Lord  Buddha  himself  to  the  lay  disciples  in 
different  discourses,  or  Sultas,  as  they  are  called  in  Pali.  They  belong  to 
the  group  of  advantages  of  present  life. 

A  good  man  is  characterized  by  seven  qualities.  He  should  not  be 
loaded  with  faults,  he  should  be  free  from  laziness,  he  should  not  boast  of 
his  knowledge,  he  should  be  truthful,  benevolent,  content,  and  should  aspire 
to  all  that  is  useful. 

A  husband  should  honor  his  wife,  never  insult  her,  never  displease  her, 
make  her  mistress  of  the  house,  and  provide  for  her.  On  her  part  a  wife 
ought  to  be  cheerful  toward  him  when  he  works,  entertain  his  friends  and 
care  for  his  dependents,  never  do  anything  he  does  not  wish,  take  good 
care  of  the  wealth  he  has  accumulated,  not  be  idle,  but  always  cheerful 
when  at  work  herself. 

Parents  in  old  age  expect  their  children  to  take  care  of  them,  to  do  all 
their  work  and  business,  to  maintain  the  household,  and,  after  death,  to  do 
honor  to  their  remains  by  being  charitable.  Parents  help  their  children  by 
preventing  them  from  doing  sinful  acts,  by  guiding  them  in  the  path  of 
virtue,  by  educating  them,  bv  providing  them  with  husbands  and  wives  suit- 
able to  them,  by  leaving  them  legacies. 

When  poverty,  accident  or  misfortune  befalls  man,  the  Buddhist  is 
taught  to  bear  it  with  patience,  and  if  these  are  brought  on  by  himself,  it  is 
his  duly  to  discover  their  causes  and  try,  if  possible,  to  remedy  them.  U 
the  causes,  however,  are  not  to  be  found  here  in  this  life,  he  must  account 
for  them  bv  the  wrongs  done  in  his  former  existence. 

'i'emperance  is  enjoined  upon  all  Buddhists  for  the  reason  that  the 
habit  of  using  intoxicating  things  tends  to  lower  the  mind  to  the  level  of 
that  of  an  idiot,  a  madman  or  an  evil  spirit. 

The.se  are  some  of  the  doctrines  and  moralities  taught  by  Buddhism, 
which  1  hope  will  give  you  an  idea  of  the  scope  of  the  Lord  Buddha's 
teachings.  In  closing  this  brief  paper,  I  earnestly  wish  you  all,  my  brother 
religionists,  the  enjoyment  of  long  life,  happiness  and  prosperity. 
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pen.  That  man  must  be  lacking  in  intelligence  or  in  observation  who 
imagines  that  the  sacred  books  of  the  Christian  religion  or  the  institutions 
of  the  church  can  escape  the  criticisms  of  this  age.  It  will  not  do  to  oppose 
science  with  religion,  or  criticism  with  faith.  Criticism  makes  it  e\-ident 
that  a  faith  which  shrinks  from  criticism  is  a  faith  so  w^eak  and  uncertain 
that  it  excites  suspicion  as  to  its  life  and  reality.  Science  goes  on  in  its 
exact  and  thorough  work,  confident  that  every  form  of  religion  w:hich  resists 
it  will  ere  long  crumble  into  dust. 

All  departments  of  human  investigation  sooner  or  later  come  in  contact 
with  these  Christian  Scriptures.     All  find  something  that  either  accords  with 
or  conflicts  with  their  investigations.     The  question  thus  forces  itself  upon 
us,  can  we  maintain  the  truthfulness  of  these  Holy  Scriptures  in  the  face  of 
all  these  modern  sciences  ?     We  are  obliged  to  admit  that  there  are  scien- 
tific errors  in  the   Bible,  errors  of  astronomy,  of  geology,  of  zoology,  of 
U^tany,  and  of  anthropology.     In  all  these  resj^ects  there  is  no  evidence  that 
the  authors  of  these  sacred  writings  had  any  other  knowledge  than  that  pos- 
sessed by  their  contemporaries.     Their  statements  are  just  such  as  indicate 
a  correct  observation  of  the  phenomena  as  they  would  appear  to  an  accurate 
observer  at  the  lime  when  they  wrote.     They  had  not  that  insight,  that 
foresight  and   that  grasp  of  conception  and  power  of  expression  in  these 
matters  such  as  they  exhibit  when  they  wrote  concerning  matters  of  religion. 
If,   as   all  couccjIc,  it  was  not  the  intent  of  God  to  give  to  the  ancient 
World  the  scientific  knowledge  of  our  nineteenth  century,  why  should  any 
one  suppose  that  the  divine  Spirit  influenced  them  in  relation  to  such   mat- 
ters of  science  ?     Why  should  they  be  kept  from  misconception,  from  mis- 
statement and  from  error  ?    The  divine  purpose  was  to  use  them  as  religious 
teachers.     .*^o  long  as  they  made   no  mistakes  in  religious  instruction,  they 
were  trustworthv  and  reliable,  even  if  thev  erred  in  some  of  those  matters  in 
which  they  come  in  contact  with  modern  science. 

2.  There  are  historical  mistakes  in  the  Christian  Scriptures,  mistakes  of 
cb.ronology  and  geograpliv,  errors  of  hi.storic.il  events  and  persons,  discrep- 
ancie.s  and  inconsistencies  in  the  hi.storians,  which  cannot  be  removed  by  any 
proper  method  of  interpretation.  All  such  errors  are  just  where  you  would 
ex[)ect  to  tind  them  in  accurate,  truthful  writers  of  history  in  ancient  times. 
Thev  u.sC'l  with  fidelity  the  best  smirces  of  information  accessible  to  them  ; 
ancient  p  )ems,  popular  traditions,  legends  and  ballads,  regal  and  family 
archives,  codes  of  law  and  ancient  narratives.  There  is  no  evidence  that 
thev  receiveil  anv  of  this  history  by  revelation  from  God.  There  is  no  evi- 
tlence  that  the  l>ivine  Spirit  correctetl  their  narratives  either  when  they  were 
Iving  unconipo>ed  in  their  minds,  or  written  in  manuscripts.  The  purpose  of 
the  sacred  historians  was  to  give  the  history  of  (iod's  redemptive  workings. 
This  made  it  necessary  that  there  should  be  noe>sential  errors  in  the  redemp- 
tive facts  and  agencies,  but  it  did  not  make  it  necessary  that  there  should  be 
no   mistake  in  dates,   in  places,  and   in   persons,  so  long  as  these  did  not 
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change  the  religious  lessons  or  the  redemptive  facts.  None  of  the  mistakes, 
discrepancies  and  ern^rs  which  have  l)een  discovered,  disturb  the  religious  les- 
sons of  Hiblical  history.  These  lessons  are  the  only  ones  whose  truthfulness 
we  are  concerned  to  defend.  All  other  things  belong  to  the  human  frame- 
work of  the  divine  storv. 

3.  Textual  criticism  shows  that  the  best  text,  versions  and  citations  of 
these  Holy  Scriptures  that  we  can  get,  have  numerous  and  important  dis- 
crepancies. The  errors  do  not  decrease  in  number  as  we  work  our.way  back 
in  the  laborious  processes  of  criticism  towards  the  original  text.  The  dis- 
crepancies are  so  numen^us  that  few  Hiblical  scholars  are  able  to  take  a  com- 
prehensive view  of  them  and  to  make  a  competent  judgment  upon  them. 
The  most  exact  textual  criticism  leaves  us  with  numerous  errors  in  Holy 
Scripture,  just  where  we  find  them  in  the  transmitted  texts  of  other  sacred 
books,  but  critics  acknowledge  that  there  are  none  which  disturi)  any  article 
of  faith  or  any  principle  of  morals. 

4.  The  higher,  or  literary  criticism,  studies  all  the  literary  phenom- 
ena of  Holy  Scripture.  It  has  thus  far  dune  an  inestimable  service  in  the 
removal  of  the  traditional  theories  from  the  sacred  books,  so  that  they  may 
be  studied  m  their  real  structure  and  character.  The  higher  criticism  rec- 
ognizes faults  of  grammar,  of  rhetoric,  and  of  logic,  in  the  Hebrew  and 
Christian  Scri{)tures.  The  Biblical  authors  used  the  language  with  which 
they  were  familiar,  some  of  them  classic  Hebrew,  others  of  them  dialectic 
and  corrupted  Hebrew.  Some  of  them  have  a  i^ood  prose  stvle,  others  of 
them  have  a  dull,  tedious,  pedantic  style.  Some  of  them  are  poets  of  the 
highest  rank,  others  of  them  write  such  inferior  poetrv  that  one  is  surprised 
that  thev  did  not  use  prose.  Some  «)f  tliem  reason  clearlv,  profoundly  and 
convincingly,  others  of  tliein  reason  in  a  loo>e,  obscure  and  unconvincing 
manner.  S(mie  of  them  present  the  truth  like  intuitions  of  light,  others 
labor  with  it  and  eventually  deliver  it  in  a  crude  and  undeveloped. form.  All 
these  matters  belong  to  the  manner  an<l  method  of  their  instruction.  Errors 
in  the.se  formal  things  do  not  impair  the  truthfulness  of  the  substance,  the 
religious  instruction  iiself. 

The  higher  criticism  shows  us  the  process  bv  which  the  sacred  books 
were  pn>duced.  that  the  most  «>f  them  were  composed  bv  unknown  author.N, 
that  they  have  passed  through  the  hands  of  a  considerable  number  of 
unknown  editors  who  have  brought  together  the  older  material  without 
removing  discrepancies,  inconsistencies  and  errors.  In  this  process  of  edit- 
ing, arranging,  addition,  subtraction,  reconstruction  and  consolidation, 
extending  through  many  centuries,  what  evidence  have  we  that  these 
unknown  editors  were  kept  from  error  in  all  th  *r  work  ?  They  were  men 
of  (iod,  and,  judging  from  theirwork,  they  were  guided  by  the  Divine  Spirit 
in  their  apprehension  and  expression  of  the  divine  instruction  ;  but  also, 
judging  from  theirwork,  it  seems  most  probable  that  they  were  not  guided 
by  the  Divine  Spirit  in  their  grammar,  in  their  rhetoric,  in  their  logical 
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received  by  it  in  revelation,  how  much  more  must  the  human  medium  influ- 
ence the  divine  instruction  in  connection  with  Biblical  history,  lyric  poetry, 
sentences  of  wisdom,  and  works  of  the  imagination  which  make  up  the  body 
of  the  Old  Testament.  Here  the  mass  of  the  material  was  derived  from  human 
sources  of  information ;  the  history  depended  upon  oral  and  documentary 
evidence;  the  lyric  poetry  was  the  expression  of  human  emotion;  the  sen- 
tence of  wisdom  was  the  condensation  of  human  ethical  experience ;  the 
works  of  the  imai^ination  were  efforts  to  clothe  religious  lessons  in  artistic 
ft)rms  of  grace  and  beauty.  All  that  we  can  claim  for  the  Divine  Spirit  in 
the  production  of  these  parts  of  the  Old  Testament  is  an  inspiration  which 
suggests  the  religious  lessons  to  be  imparted. 

(jod  is  true.  He  is  the  truth.  There  is  no  error  or  falsehood  in  him. 
He  cannot  lie.  He  cannot  mislead  or  deceive  his  creatures.  But  the  ques- 
tion arises.  When  the  infinite  God  speaks  to  finite  man,  must  he  speak  words 
which  are  inerrant?  This  depends  not  only  upon  God's  speaking  but  upon 
man's  hearing,  and  also  upon  the  means  of  communication  between  God 
and  man.  It  is  necessary  to  show  the  capacity  of  man  to  receive  the  iner- 
rant word  and  the  adequacy  of  the  means  to  convey  the  inerrant  word,  as 
well  as  the  inerrancy  of  God,  before  we  can  be  sure  that  God  can  only  com- 
municate inerrant  words  to  man.  We  may  by  an  a  priori  argument  be  cer- 
tain of  the  inerrancy  of  the  speaker  of  the  word,  but  how  can  it  be  shown 
that  the  means  of  communication  are  inerrant,  or  that  man  is  capable  of 
receiving  an  inerrant  word?  It  is  necessary  that  we  should  consider  that  in 
all  hi>  relations  to  man  and  nature  God  condescends.  The  finite  can  only 
contain  a  part  of  the  inlinite.  (iod  limits  himself  when  he  imparts  anything 
of  himself  to  the  creature.  In  the  converse  of  Heaven,  we  may  say  that 
there  may  he  inerrant  communications.  But  has  (jod  in  fact  spoken  iner- 
rant words  to  weak,  ignorant,  sinful  men  in  a  world  so  imperfect  and  inhar- 


monious as  ours  ? 


The  analogy  of  divine  revelation  in  other  forms  and  of  the  communi- 
cation between  men  and  men,  and  especially  between  Jesus  and  his  apos- 
tles, make  it  altogether  probable  that  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Scriptures 
does  not  carry  with  it  inerrancy  in  every  particular.  It  was  sufficient  if  the 
divine  communication  was  given  with  such  clearness  as  to  guide  men 
aright  in  a  religious  life  ;  that  God  would  not  deceive  or  mislead  them,  but 
would  give  them  true,  faithful,  reliable  guidance  in  holy  things.  The  errors 
of  Holy  Scripture  are  not  errors  of  falsehood,  or  of  deceit;  they  are  such 
errors  of  ignorance,  inadvertence,  and  of  partial  and  inadequate  knowledge, 
and  of  incapacity  to  express  the  whole  truth  of  God,  which  belong  to  man 
as  man,  and  from  which  we  have  no  evidence  that  even  an  inspired  man 
was  relieved.  Just  as  the  light  is  seen,  not  in  its  pure,  unclouded  rays,  but 
in  the  beautiful  colors  of  the  spectrum  as  its'  beams  are  broken  up  by  the 
angles  and  discolorations  which  obstruct  their  course,  so  it  is  with  the  truth 
of  God  ;  its  revelation  and  communication  meet  with    ^uch  obstacles  in 
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human  nature  and  in  this  worhl  of  ours  that  men  are  capable  of  receiving  it 
only  in  its  diverse  |>i>riions  and  diver>  manners  as  it  comes  lo  them  through 
the  divers  tempt-rainents  and  |)t)ints  of  view  and  style  of  the  Biblical  writ- 
ers. Few  men  are  capable  of  more  than  one  p«>rtion  of  these  colors — the 
m<ist  capable  knows  in  part.  Not  till  the  day  which  closes  the  dispensa- 
tion shall  dawn  will  any  one  know  the  whole,  for  not  till  then  will  men  be 
capable  of  feeini^'  the  ('hrist  as  he  is,  and  of  knowing;  Goil  in  his  glory. 

6.  'i'he  position  we  have  thus  far  attained  enables  us  to  dispose  of 
the  greater  dilticulties  which  lie  in  the  way  of  the  truthfulness  of  Holy 
Scripture.      These  are  reliiji«»us,  doctrinal,  and  ethical  difficulties. 

[a)  The  reli.isMuii  of  the  <  )ld   Testament  is  a  religion  which,  with  all  its 
excellence  as  coinpareil  with  the-  other  relik^ionsof  the  ancient  world,  inculcates 
some  tliin>j>  wliicli  are  hard  Ut  rec«incile  with  an  inerrant  revelation.      The 
sacrilice  of  Jephtha'.s  dnuv^hter  and  the  divine  command  to  Abraham  to  offer 
up  hi>  smi  ii^a\vh«)le  biirnt-offcriiii,'  seem  un>uited  to  a  divine   religion. 
There  is  indeed  im  pn»lMl)itinn  nf  tlu-  <ilferinir  up  of  children  in  the  earliest 
ciides  'if  tin."  Ilexateiicli.     The  pr<>hil>iiion  wa.*v  Hrst  made  in  the  Oeuteron- 
j*inic  code,  and  •itii.'in.iie«l  >omewliai  late  in  the  history  of  Israel.     The  earlv 
nebre\\>  .sh.ued  with  tlie  (.'anaanitos  ami  other  neighboring  nations  in  the 
practice  of  offeiiiiu'  up  tiuir  cliil«lren  in  the  flame  to  l.»o<l.     From  the  point 
of  view  of  >a«Mfice  ni»iliiiivr  i.oiild  lie  more  acceptable  than  the  best  beloved 
s«»n,  excep!  tli<;  offerer  hiiiiseif.     The  hiijher  revelation  of  the  Xew  Testa- 
ment leai.iies  the  titfeiiiii,'  n\  the  wliule  ImkIv  and  soul  toCiod  in  the  spiritual 
sacritii  e  «»l  all  tverla-^iinu  miiii>try.     l>ut  it  re(juiretl   centuries  of  training 
iMdiite  that  di\iiie  h-^^'»i]  i  muM  be  tauijht  antl  learneil.     tiod  accepted   the 
sacrifice  of  Je[)hlha.     lie  L^raciou.sly  accepted  the  ram  instead  of  Isaac.     He 
ppivided  a  sacrificial  >vstem  wliich  j^raduallv  grew  in  wealth  of  symbolism 
through  the  aLre>  of  Jewish   histurv.      l»ut   the  prophets,  with  great  difficulty 
and  with  increasing  oppusiiinii   iri>m  ]>rie>t>  and   peitple,  gradually  taught 
them  that  the  '^airrilice.N  mu>t  i.ic  of  broken  .uid  contrite  hearts,  and  of  hum- 
ble, cheerful  >pirit>.     Hut   what  plea-^iiie  can  (lod  take  in  the  blood  of  ani- 
mals or  in  Miioking  altars  ?     ll«>\v  Could  the  true  (lod  ever  prescribe  such 
puerilitie^  .-*     Thi>  is  the  in«iuiiy  of  the  higher  religion  t)f  our  day.     We  can 
only  sav  that  (i<Ml  was  training  iMael  to  iiinler>tand  the  meaning  of  a  higher 
.sai:rilice,  even  the  obedience  of  the  (Mirist  in  a  holv  life  and  a  martyr  death 
in  the  M'lvice  of  (iodatid  of  humanity;  and  of  the  similar  sacriHce  that 
every  child  ''f  (itid  i^  called    up«ui   to  make.     The  offering  up  of  children 
and   of  dome>tic   animals  and  giain.s  was  all  a  preparing  discipline.     The 
training  wa>  true  and   faithful   for  the  time.     But  it  was  provisional  and 
temporal,  to  be  displace<l  l.iy  that  which   is  complete  and  eternal.     These 
were  the  form>  in  which  it  wa.s  necessarv  to  clothe   the  divine  law  of  sacri- 
fice in   it.s  earlier  stages  of  revelation.      Tlie^c  partial  forms  were  the  object 
le.sson.^  by  which  the  little  children  of  the  ancient  world  could  be  trained  to 
iin«lersland  the  intTrant  law  of  sairilice  for  men.      They  have  their  propriety 
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i:r  f.Knxenrnr"  n.r::fij.  :u:  "jsev  tfrr  •r:ci  ihe  i-ieol  ot  religion  as   it  I:«s  cter- 
1x1-    n  :.:c  n-nii  m-:  -v.'.  :c  'i:c.     Fiii  .jLIi  ±<m  wejJc  and  bcg-srariv  rudi- 

'     ''V;  :j,i:i..c  :.;:>: n-i  -J:e  i.:n.5     f  Tie  '.'Ld  Testament  at   all   pjinti. 
N   wicT:    n   Me    .  M    r-scamen.:   ir*t    ^-ij.  facv  and  siaverv-   condemned. 
V'o  ~-n:»i  la-i  t  c  :-aie  .n  •.."le  iiiC.r.   .r  v.c  *  .'ri-i  when  they  couM  be  con- 
:'-•  :!.:«■ :       I-    .-  •:   -:<n».ni:t-.e   :-.r  :he  :w:i:  reiics  -A  barbarism  because  he 
:  .:  T  i  :■  i!*:',-:!:-:  '.\Km.  tu:  .a  :±c  .z-jFCL-ar;.-  pfTi^mize*!  theni.  and  restrained 
:c  ::    t  :.irt  •.  -i  Vi>ta2iea:  ?     The  ia:r.arc?ii  were  not  imthiui  ;   their  ajjc 
-cr  n>  ■      i±-i    "di   L:r.e  apcrrlv-ziiLjr.     ■:  the  principle* -.'f  trurh,  and  vet 
\.:n.:a."ii  *is  ri."*.:..        O-'i-  ir.i  5.:    :ai:hf-L   under  temptation    and   trial 
r*a:  .Te  re-jarrze  v.e  •irii-;:  .'  :jie  ta.tr.rul,  an-:  trim  that  p<jint  ot    view  the 
:"CTi«;     c  'St- *i.      La. :•:    Aii   a  jirir.cr.  ":u:  he  was  a  penitent  sinner,  and 
sv  ««•-   >uc:   1    i<i--    1:    i::ajr.=ier.:  ::•  the   w-.rihip  ot  God   that   his  sins, 
t^cux".  3ia-   .  vt-n   1..  :  r*:-:e:i  h:ni :  and  his  life,  as  a  whole,  exhibits  such 
^■i~er  &;:-..   .•    iri^-:;.   •■  iri-it;.      f  h:.::ian  a£tcct;«.ns  and  benevolence,    such 
*e^. .>:•-  X2.*i  ij-'c-.r  .-  >-Tir:r.c.  ^-:h  aeIf-^e^traint  and  meekness  in  pn.>s- 
.c- :•..  f^c'  7.'  ..   '■   ir.i  «:rir.:t-r    ;t   character,  that  we  must  admire   him 
i:-.-.   •  V .'  *  ••■  aj     v.-  .:  ::■:  .  e jt     :  men,  ani  we  are  not  surprised  that   the 

'.  '.  .    .i-.-.i::   r.  .:  ':.-.  -  .  the  thophanic  angel  ti>r  the  treacherous 

--  L     ',s     ■  >  >v.-"w  J   -.  i  r   t  :-.  .   r.iTTicr.  ir'i  :n  our  asre.  and  it  is  not  easv  to 
■->■.;■.   -    .*  •■    i  V    :. :  ■.i^■-    .   r.:T*eri  ici  it  in  any  age.     And  vet    it   fs 
"  .1::   -  .  -^  •  -  Mf  >:  .:.:     :  r-.-rn^'c  which  breathes  in  the  command  to 
,  \  .  —  :-..i*;  ■  .;  •.  .i-.Aj.:.::e>.  v.  I.;./.  .i:'.:n;atcs  the  imprecatory  psalms,  which 
>   ■.  "va.'.isi  :~.;    ?:  ry    ■:    K?:h::r.  an  i  which  >lirred   Nehemiah   in    his 

.      - -i-^  ^.  \i-r-v.t.:-.t     :  jrr->a!c:::.     Jc^u^  Christ,  praying  for  his  enemies, 
■.  ^    ~>     •■'.    a  si-.rtcrent  e'.  : ma.   w   ri  i    ir -m  that  familiar  to  us  in  the  f.Md 
I  ;>:a'v.c:-t      W  ?•  car.:;  t  re^.ir  i  :he>c  ih;nv:>  in  the  Old  Testament  as  iner- 
i  •-.  ■:*.  ::'.;:  !*;'"■.•.     :  'i.^'  ni  rai  jliara^ter  '.'f  Jesu>  Christ  and  the  character  of 
v-  ^^  .!>  >.c  rrviA.s  h.:v..     An:   \r:i   we   may   well   understand   that  the  <.>ld 
■\- <,,;••...:•.:  t. :::'«>  »:~:e  n. t  r:j»e  f'lr  the  higher  revelation,  and  that  (iod  con- 
■v'^vAv  -.v  :  :     .1  vartia!  revelation  of  hi>  will  >uch  as  would  guide  his  people 
•'  ..'v*  - ^,:  '.:    Lrivt:  n  with  a>  >icafiy  and  rapid  a  pace  as  thev  were  capable 

•  •  •    •  -    •  ■  >    ■ 

;v'^;;>  ».'■•.::>:  toacho  us  tlic  trur  principle  l»y  which  we  may  judge  the 
V-  •  xN  ,»:  ::'.c  *  *[d  restainent  when  lie  repeale«l  the  Mosaic  law  of  divorce  and 
V ;  .•  .  '*\|,>e>  t'tT  your  hardiies>  of  heart  suffered  you  to  put  awav  your 
N»  \v-^,  '.;.;  f.v-m  the  beginning  it  hath  not  been  ><j"  (Matt.  xix.  8).  In  other 
w,  Txi>.:!ic  Mo>aic  law  of  divorce  was  not  in  accord  with  the  original  institu- 
•.■,:•.  v't  maiTiage.  or  of  the  real  mind  and  will  of  God.  In  that  lawGodcon- 
NU>v\Muic\l  t\>r  a  season  to  the  hardnes.s  of  heart  of  his  people,  and  exacted  of 
tiU'n\  xM»iv  that  which  they  were  al)le  t<»  perform.  The  law  was  imperfect. 
lo!\i|s»;;uv,  errant.  *o  be  repealed  forever  l>y  the  Messiah.  So  through  all  the 
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stages  of  divine  revelation  la^v^  were  given  which  were  but  the  scaffolding  of 
the  temple  of  holiness,  which  were  to  serve  their  purpose  in  the  preparatory 
discipline,  but  which  were  to  disappear  forever  when  they  had  accomplished 
their  purpose.  The  codes  of  law  of  the  Old  Testament  have  all  been  cast 
aside  by  the  Christian  Church  as  the  scaffolding  of  the  old  dispensation,  with 
the  single  exception  of  the  Ten  Words,  and  with  reference  to  the  fourth  of 
these  the  words  of  Jesus  are  our  guide  :  '*  The  Sabbath  was  made  for  man, 
not  man  for  the  Sabbath." 

(«•)  When  now  we  come  to  the  doctrinal  teachings  of  the  Old  Testament 
we  tind  less  difficulty.  The  doctrine  of  God  in  the  Old  Testament  is  magnifi- 
cent. The  individuality  of  God  is  emphasized  in  the  personal  name  Vahweh, 
which  probably  means  "the  one  ever  with  his  peo[)le."  The  doctrine  of  the 
living  God  is  so  strongly  asserted  that  it  is  far  in  advance  of  the  faith  of  the 
Christian  Church  at  the  present  dav,  which  has  been  misled  into  abstract 
conceptions  of  God.  The  attributes  are  so  richly  unfolded  and  comprehen- 
sivelv  stated  that  there  is  little  Ut  be  added  to  them  in  the  New  Testament. 
The  doctrine  of  creation  is  set  forth  in  a  great  variety  of  beautiful  poetical 
representations,  which  give,  in  the  aggregate,  a  simpler  and  a  fuller  concep- 
tion of  creation  than  the  ordinary  doctrine  of  the  theologians,  who  build  on 
a  prosaic  and  forced  interpretation  of  the  first  and  second  chapters  of  (iene- 
sis.  'The  doctrine  of  providence  is  illustrated  in  a  wonderful  variety  of  his- 
torical incidents,  lyric  prayers,  thanksgivings,  and  meditations,  sentences  <t( 
proverbial  experience,  and  prophetic  teaching.  'The  Ciod  of  the  t)ld  'Testa- 
ment is  commonly  conc^eived  a.s  king  and  lord.  He  was  conceived  as  the 
Father  of  natii^is  and  kings,  Init  the  "()ur  Father"  of  the  common  people 
was  not  known  until  Jfsus  Chri>t.  'Tlic  profound  depths  of  the  mcrcv  of  God 
in  Jesus  Christ  was  not  yet  manifest,  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  'Trinitv  was 
not  yet  ripe,  but  there  is  an  advance  in  (iod's  revelation  of  himself  through 
the  successive  layers  of  the  <  )ld  'Testament  writings  which  is  like  the  march 
of  an  invincible  king. 

It  is  true  that  there  are  at  times  representations  of  vindictiveness  in  God, 
a  jealousy  of  other  gods,  a  cruel  disregard  of  human  suffering  and  human 
life,  an  occasional  vacillation  and  change  of  purpose,  the  pas.sion  of  anger 
and  arbitrary  preferences,  which  betray  the  inadetjuacv  of  ancient  Israel  to 
understand  their  (iod,  and  the  errancy  of  their  conceptions  and  representa- 
tions. Hut  we  all  know  that  the  true  God  does  not  accord  with  these  repre- 
sentati(.)ns.  We  may  call  them  anthropomorphisms  or  anthropopathisms,  but 
whatever  we  may  name  them,  they  are  errant  representations.  They  do  not, 
however,  mar  the  grandeur  of  the  true  God  as  we  see  him  in  the  Old  'Testa- 
ment. 'T]xc  truthfulness  of  the  teaching  of  the  doctrine  of  God  is  not 
destroyed  by  occasional  inaccuracies  of  the  teachers. 

TJie  doctrine  of  man  in  the  Old  Testament  is  a  noble  doctrine.  The 
unity  and  brotherhood  of  the  race  in  origin  and  in  destiny  is  taught  in  the 
Old  Testament  as  nowhere  else.     The  origin  and  development  of  sin  are 
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exile  is  only  a  faint  aspiration  when  compared  with  the  breathings  of  the 
love  of  God  to  man  and  man  to  God,  as  taught  by  the  writings  of  John. 

'i'he  doctrine  of  the  future  life  in  the  Old  Testament  is  often  obscured 
by  (|uestioning  and  doubts.  It  is  c)nly  in  the  later  stages  that  there  is  a  joy- 
ous confidence  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  favor  of  God  after  death,  and  not  till 
Daniel  do  we  have  a  faith  in  a  resurrection  of  some  of  the  dead.  "Jesus 
Christ  hath  abolished  death  and  hath  brought  life  and  immortality  to  light 
through  the  Gospel."     (i  Tim.  i.  lo.) 

Thus  in  every  department  of  doctrine  the  Old  Testament  is  seen  advanc- 
ing through  the  centuries  in  the  several  periods  of  Biblical  literature,  in 
the  unfolding  of  all  the  doctrines,  preparing  the  way  for  the  full  revelation 
in  the  New  Testament.  The  imperfection,  incompleteness,  inadequacy  of 
some  of  the  statements  of  the  Old  Testament  as  to  religion,  morals  and  doc- 
trine necessarily  inhere  in  the  gradualness  of  the  Divine  revelation.  That 
revelation  which  looked  only  at  the  end,  at  the  highest  ideals,  of  what  could 
be  accomplished  in  the  last  century  of  human  time,  would  not  be  a  revela- 
tion for  all  men.  It  would  l^e  of  no  use  to  any  other  century  but  the  last. 
A  divine  word  for  man  must  be  appropriate  for  the  present  as  well  as  the 
future;  must  have  something  to  guide  men  in  every  st.age  of  religious 
advancement ;  must  have  something  for  every  century  of  history ;  for  the 
barbarian  as  well  as  the  (ireek,  the  Cientile  as  well  as  the  Jew,  the  dark- 
minded  African  as  well  as  the  open  minded  European,  the  dull  Islander  as 
well  as  the  subtile  Asiatic,  the  child  and  the  peasant,  as  well  as  the  man  and 
the  sage. 

It  is  just  in  this  respect  that  the  Holv  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments  are  so  preeminent.  They  iiave  in  them  religious  instructioir  for 
all  the  world.  Tliev  trained  Israel  in  every  stage  of  his  advancement,  and 
so  will  they  train  all  men  in  every  step  of  their  advancement.  It  does  not 
harm  the  advanced  student  to  look  back  upon  the  ina(lc(iuate  knowledge  of 
his  youthful  days.  It  does  not  harm  the  Christian  to  see  the  many  imper- 
fections, crudities  and  errors  of  the  more  elementary  instruction  of  the  Old 
Testament.  Nor  does  it  destroy  his  faith  in  the  truthfulness  of  the  divine 
word  in  these  elementary  stages.  He  sees  its  appropriateness,  its  truthful- 
ness, its  adaptation,  its  propriety ;  and  he  learns  that  an  unerring  eye  and 
an  inerrant  mind  and  an  infallible  will  have  all  tiie  time  been  at  work  using 
the  imperfect  media  and  straining  them  to  their  utmost  capacity  to  guide 
men,  to  raise  them,  and  advance  them  in  the  true  religion. 

The  sacred  books  are  always  pointing  forward  and  upward  ;  they  are 
always  expanding  in  all  directions.  They  are  now,  as  they  always  have 
been,  true  and  faithful  guides  to  God  and  a  holy  life.  They  are  now,  as 
they  always  have  been,  trustworthy  and  reliable  in  their  religious  instruc- 
tion. They  are  now,  as  they  always  have  been,  altogether  truthful  in  their 
testimony  to  the  heart  and  experience  of  mankind. 


TIIK  CATHOLIC  CHURCH  AND  THE    BIBLE. 

Hy  Mr.R.  Seton. 

Bible  is  the  name  now  given  to  the  sacred  books  of  the  Jews  and  Chris- 
liaiiN.     Independently  of  all  considerations  of  its  moral  and  relis^ious  advan- 
laccN  we  believe  that  no  book  has  crmduced  more  than    the   Bible  to  the 
intellectual  ailvancement  of  the  human  race;  we  beJieve  that  no  book   ha* 
been  to  s»)  many  and  so  abundantly  wealth  in  poverty,  liberty  in  bondatre, 
luaith  in  sickness,  society  in  solitude;  and  as  a  divinely  inspired  work, such 
a>  the  lotiniony  of  the  Jewish  nation  for  the  greater  part  of  it.  and  the  tradi- 
tion ot  iIk"  ('iiri>lian  Church  for  the  whole  of  it,  declares  it  to  be,  it  claims 
nur  ^inct'icsl  homage.     The  relations  of  the  church  to  these  Scriptures  of  the 
<  >lil  and  New    1  e^lan^enl  form  an  important  part  of  dogmatic   theology  and 
an  inlcji'slmg   pi)ili()n  of  ecclesiastical  history.     They  have,  also,  been  the 
tm.iMon  of  !oiii;iou>  differences  in  the  Christian  boily ;  for  as  that  wi»if  Kng- 
iiNJiin.in.  John  ScKlen,  >aid  in  his    TahU   Talk  two  centuries  and  a  half  ag«:), 
"  ■  I  In  a  i^ical  ijucNlion  how  we  know  Scripture  to  be  Scripture,  whether  bv 
llu"  chuiJi.  or  bv   nian'.N  private  judgment."     We  shall   not  discuss   purely 
conlrovi'iMa!  inaiiri>,  but   limit  ourselves  to  an  introductory  statement  i>f 
fails  anil  to  a  iMut  i  on>ub'r.ition  of  the  Canon,  the  Inspiration,  and  the  Vul- 
i:ate  edition  <'l  Sciiptuic. 

IJhc  iluiivh  i>  .1  Ii\ini4  society  commissioned  by  Jesus  Christ  to  preserve 
the  \\«»id  ot  (loil  puu-  .\\u\  uiuhange<!.     This  revealed  Word  of  God  is  c«m- 
laincd  paitiv  in  the  Uol\  Siiiplures  and  partly  in  Tradition.    The  former  is 
callc<l  the  \\  littcn  Word  of  (  IihI.    Writing      n<»t  necessarily  indeed  on  pa(>er, 
but.  a>  often  found,  on  more  durable  materials,  such  as  clay  or  brick  tablets, 
stone  slabs  and  cylinders  and  metal  plates      being  the  art  r>f  fixing  thoughts 
in  an  intelligible  and  lasting  shape,  so  .is  to  hand  them  down  to  other  gen- 
erations and  thus  perpetuate  historical  records,  there  is  a  special  congruity 
that  the  Almighty,  from  whose  instructions  not  only  original  spoken,  but 
jnobably  also  written,  language  was  derived,  should  have  put  his  Divine 
Uevelations  in  writing  through  the  instrumentality  of  chosen  men  ;  and  as 
the  human  race  is  originally  one.  we  think   that  the  fact  that  Scriptures  of 
some  sort  claiming  to  be  inspired  are  found  in  all  the  civilized  nations  of  the 
past,  shows  that  such  conceptions,  although  outside  of  the  orthodox  line  of 
tradition,  are  derived  from  the  primitive  unity  and  religion  of  the  human 
family. 

This  large  volume  of  writings,  possessed  by  the  church,  may  be 
described  as  a  collection  of  Holy  Writ  composed  under  the  inspiration  of 
the  llolv  (Ihost,  and  acknowledged  by  the  faithful  to  l)c  the  Word  of  God. 
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Our  Lord  and  his  personal  followers  received  the  Jewish  sacred  books  with 
the  same  reverence  as  the  Jews  themselves  ditl,  and  gave  them  the  title, 
then  in  general  use,  of  '*  The  Scriptures."  After  an  interval  of  time  there 
came  a  change  ;  for  some  of  the  apostles  and  disciples  of  the  Redeemer 
wrote  books  possessing  sacred  authority.  Their  writings  were  rjuoted 
within  the  church  with  the  same  formulas  which  had  been  used  before  to 
introduce  citations  from  the  Law  and  the  Prophets  which  constituted  col- 
lectively the  hieratic  Hebrew  books.  The  writings  of  Christian  origin  were 
at  first  styled  "Scriptures  of  the  New  Covenant."  In  the  fourth  century 
Saint  John  Chrysostom  and  succeeding  writers  used  the  word  Bible  for  the 
entire  collection  contained  in  the  Old  and  New  Testament.  The  authority 
of  the  sacred  Scriptures,  altlu)Ugh,  of  course,  very  great  in  the  church,  is 
not  of  itself  supreme  and  paramount,  being  only  a  part  of  the  revealed  Woril 
of  God  and  subject  in  its  interpretation  and  understanding  to  the  controlling 
influence  ai  the  spoken  Word  of  Ciod  commonlv  called  Tradition.  The 
church  teaches  that  the  sacred  Scriptures  are  the  written  Word  of  God  and 
that  he  is  their  Author,  and  conscfjuentiy  she  receives  them  with  piety  and 
reverence.  This  gives  a  distinct  character  to  the  Bible  which  no  other  book 
possesses,  for  of  no  mere  human  composition,  however  excellent,  can  it  ever 
be  said  that  it  comes  directly  from  G(h1.  The  church  also  maintains  that  it 
belongs  to  her-  and  to  her  alone  to  determine  the  true  sense  of  the  Script- 
ures and  that  Ihev  cannot  be  rightiv  interpreted  contrary  to  her  decision  : 
because  she  claims  to  be,  and  is.  the  living,  unerring  authority  to  whom — and 
not  to  those  who  expound  the  Scri[)turc.s  bv  the  light  of  private  judgment  — 
infallibility  was  promised  and  given.  Her  teaching  is  the  Rule  of  faith, 
since  she  i.s  a  visible.  j)er[)etiial  and  Jiniversal  organization,  possessed  of 
legislative,  executive  an<l  judicial  functions.  .She  is  historically  independ- 
ent f)f  the  Holy  Scri[)lurcs,  some  parts  thereof  being  anterior  and  other  parts 
subsequent  to  her  own  existence,  but  receives,  safeguards  and  preserves 
them  as  her  most  sacred  deposit  :  somewhat  as,  to  use  a  comparison  taken 
from  our  civil  polity,  the  government  of  the  L'niled  States,  in  its  three  coor- 
dinate branches,  venerates,  interprets  and  executes  the  American  Constitu- 
tion. 

The  Scriptures,  then,  being  one  of  the  sources  of  Christian  doctrine, 
were  eagerly  studied  and  explained  from  the  first  age  of  the  church.  There 
were  libraries  under  clerical  patnmage  in  many  parts  of  the  Roman  Empire 
even  during  the  era  of  persecutions,  ami  the  place  of  honor  therein  was 
always  attributed  to  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  and  to 
the  Commentaries  thereon,  which  was  one  of  the  principal  departments  of 
Christian  literature.  Unfortunately  most  of  these  more  ancient  exegetical 
treatises  have  perished  through  accident  or  design,  the  destruction  of  sacred 
books  of  whatever  description  belonging  to  the  Christians  being  one  of  the 
distinctive  aims  of  the  general  persecution  under  the  Emperor  Diocletian. 
Christian  schools  were  also  established  in  the  very  first  age  of  the  church — 
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met  by  particular  councils  forbidding  vernacular  versions  to  the  common 
people.  But  the  church  has  never  made  a  general  law  to  this  effect ;  nor 
can  it  be  said  that  even  then  the  Bible  was  completely  withheld  from  the 
laity,  because  the  most  necessary  mysteries  contained  in  Scripture  were 
taught  from  the  so-called  Biblia  Paupcrum  or  poor  man's  Bible,  in  which 
forty  or  fifty  pictures  of  the  principal  events  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament 
were  represented,  with  short  explanatory  and  scriptural  sentences  appended 
in  Latin  or  in  the  vernacular  language. 

The  redemption  by  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  being  the  cen- 
tral idea  of  all  Christian  instruction,  the  Old  Testament  subjects  in  these 
rare  and  valuable  works  were  chosen  for  their  typical  significance  and  rela- 
tion to  it,  and  thus  the  people  were  instructed  in  a  manner  not  less  calcu- 
lated to  excite  their  piety  than  that  which  is  conveyed  by  means  of  speech. 
During  this  present  century  several  popes  have  warned  the  faithful  against 
societies  which  distribute  vernacular  versions— often  corrupt  ones — with  the 
avowed  purpose  of  unsettling  the  belief  f)f  simple-minded  Catholics  ;  but  it 
is  unjust  to  conclude  from  this  that  the  church  is  not  solicitous  for  her  chil- 
dren to  read  the  Bible  if  this  be  correctly  rendered  into  their  language  and 
they  possess  the  necessary  qualifications  and  proper  dispositions.  In  this 
connection  it  may  be  interesting  ti)  recall  the  words  of  Pope  Pius  VI.,  in 
1778  to  Anthony  Martini,  afterwards  Archbishop  of  Florence  :  "In  an  age 
when  a  vast  number  of  bad  books,  which  wantonly  attack  the  Catholic 
religion,  are  circulated  even  among  the  ignorant,  to  the  great  destruction  of 
souls,  you  judge  exceedingly  well  that  the  faithful  should  be  excited  to  the 
reading  of  the  1  loly  Scriptures  ;  for  these  are  the  most  abundant  sources 
which  ought  to  be  left  open  to  every  one,  to  draw  from  them  purity  of 
mf>rals  antl  of  doctrine,  to  eradicate  the  errors  which  are  so  widely  dissem- 
inated in  these  corrupt  times;  this  \<.^\\  have  seasonably  effected  by  publish- 
ing, as  you  declare,  the  sacred  writings  in  the  language  of  your  country 
suitable  tf)  every  one's  capacity  ;  especially  when  you  show  and  set  forth 
that  you  have  added  elucidative  notes,  which,  being  extracted  from  the  IIolv 
Fathers,  preclude  every  possible  danger  of  abuse." 

CANON    OF    SCRII'I  IKK. 

The  word  Canon,  from  the  Greek,  signifying  a  measuring-rod,  was  used 
by  ancient  writers  as  a  standard  or  rule  of  ethics,  art  and  literary  composi- 
tion. Hence  Saint  Paul  writing  to  the  Galatians,  "  Whosoever  shall  follow 
this  rule  "  (vi,  16).  uses  it  for  correct  doctrine.  As  applied  to  Scripture,  it 
was  first  used  by  the  Greek  fathers  for  the  teaching  contained  in  the  inspired 
writings,  and  afterwards  came  to  mean  the  catalogue  or  list  proposed  to  the 
faithful  by  the  church  as  containing  the  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments. The  principle  on  which  this  Canon  rests  is  the  authority  of  the 
church,  from  which  the  written  Word  of  God,  in  all  its  books  and  all  its  parts, 
is  received  with  perfect  confidence. 
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The  Cliristian  Church  did  not  receive  the  Canon   of  Old  Testament 
Scripture  from  the  Jewish  Synagogue,  because  there  was  no  settled  Hebrew 
Can<»n  until  long  after  the  promulgation  of  the  gospel.    The  inspired  writcre 
of  the  New  Testament  did  not  enumerate  the  books  received  bv  Chri>t  and 
his  disciples.     Nevertheless  we  are  certain  that  the  Septuagint    version  or 
translation  of  the  (Jid  Testament  Scriptures  into  Greek,   made   some  part 
(the  Pentateuch)  at  Alexandria  about  280  years  B.C.,  and    the    rest,  made 
also  in   Kgypt  before   133  B.C.,  which  contains  several  books  now  thrown 
out  by  the  Jews,  was  favorably  viewed  and  almost  constantly  quoted    from 
by  them,  so  that  Saint  .Vugustine  says  that  it  is  "of  most  ^rave  and  pre- 
eminent authority."     (Kp.  xxviii,  C.   2.)     It  is  supposed  to   be  the  oldest 
<>f  all  the  versions  of  the  Scriptures,  and  was  commonly  used  in   the   church 
ft»r  four  centuries,  since  from  it  was  made  that  very  early  Latin   translation 
which  wa.^  used  in  the  Western  part  of  the  empire  before  the  introduction 
of  Saint  Jeromes  I'ltii^a/e.     It  was  held  in  great  repute  for  a  lon;;^   time   bv 
the   Jews  ami   road  in  their  synagogues,  until  it  became  odious  to  them  on 
account  of  the  arguments  drawn  from   it  by  the  Christians.     Krom  it    the 
great  body  of  the  Fathers  have  (juoted,  and  it   is  still  used  in   the  Greek 
Church.     This  celebrated   translation  contains  all  the    books    of    the    Old 
re.slament  which    Catholics    acknowledge  to  be  genuine.     The    Christian 
writers  of  the  first  throe  cenlurie^  were  unanimous  m  accepting  these  b(K>ks 
as  inspired  ;  and  the  letter  of  Pope  Saint  Clement,  written  about  A.D.  q6. 
indicates  that  a  .Scrij^tural  Canon   must   already  have  been  fixed   upon   by 
apostolical    tradition    in  the  church  at   Rome,  since  the  author  cites  from 
almost  everv  one  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  including  those   called 
lieuterocaiionical  and  rejected  by  the  Jews. 

In  the  fourth  centurv  doubts  arose  concerning  the  authority  of  some  of 
these  books  ;  and  while  the  faithful  as  a  body  received  them  without  question, 
some  Fathers  disputed  about  them  ;  although  even  they  never  peremptorily 
denied  that  they  formed  part  of  the  sacred  Scriptures  (Franzelin,  De  Div. 
Script.  Thesis  XII ).  It  was  this  divergence  of  opinion  about  a  matter  not 
yet  (lormitivoly  pronounced  upon  by  the  living  voice  of  the  church,  that  led 
to  such  conciliar  decrees  as  of  Laodicea  (A.  I).  343-381),  of  Hippo  (A.  D. 
31)3)  and  the  Third  of  Carthage  (.\.  I>.  397V  In  the  letter  of  Pope  Innocent 
I.  to  Fxuperius,  Bishop  of  Toulouse  {\.  1>.  405)  the  pontiff  gives  a  list  of  the 
books  of  saoroil  Scripture  as  derived  by  tradition  and  ever  religiouslv  held 
to  bv  the  Church  in  Rome.  We  might  also  mention  the  Canon  of  Scripture 
drawn  up  in  a  synod  of  seventy  bishops  held  at  Rome  by  Pope  Gelasius  I. 
in  the  year  404  :  but  that  the  authenticity  of  this  Decretum  Gclasianum  is  con- 
troverted. The  Canon  of  Scripture  never  varied  in  Rome,  and  it  was 
through  the  patient  influence  of  the  popes,  although  they  gave  no  binding 
decision  in  the  matter,  that  a  return  was  made  to  a  more  general  uniformity. 
At  the  Council  of  Florence  the  Canon  was  not  discussed.  "  A  clear  proof," 
savs  Dixon  in  his  "Gen.  Introd.  to  the  Sacred  Script."  p.  35,  " that  the  Greek 
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and  Latin  Cliuiches  were  then  unanimDUs  upon  this  p:jint."  At  this  period, 
A.  D.  1439,  the  Decree  of  Union  drawn  up  by  Vo\)2  ?2ui(ene  IV.  for  the 
Orientals  who  cam„*  to  Romii  to  abjure  their  errors,  >(ives  the  Canon  as  it  had 
always  been  hM  by  his  predecessors.  In  the  next  eentury  the  Bible  having 
become  an  occa>ion  of  bitter  reli>;ious  controversy,  the  canonicity  of  the 
Scriptures  was  thoroughly  <liscussed  and  forever  settled  for  Catholics  by  the 
Council  of  Trent,  which  uses  these  words  in  the  fourth  session  held  on  the 
8th  of  April,  A.  I).  1546  :  (The  Synod)  "  F(»llowing  the  examples  of  the  Ortho- 
dox Fathers,  receives  and  venerates  with  an  eijual  affection  of  piety  and  rev- 
erence, all  the  books  both  of  the  Old  and  of  the  New  Testament— seeing 
that  one  God  is  the  author  of  both— and  it  has  thought  it  meet  that  a  list  of 
the  sacred  books  be  inserted  in  this  decree,  lest  a  doubt  may  arise  in  any- 
one's mind,  which  are  the  books  that  are  received  by  this  synod.  They  are 
all  set  df)wn  here  below.  Of  the  Old  Testament :  the  five  books  of  Moses, 
to  wit :  (ienesis,  Kxodus,  Leviticus,  Numbers,  Deuteronomy  ;  Joshua,  Judges, 
Ruth;  four  books  of  Kings,  two  of  rarali{)omena,  the  lir^t  book  of  Esdras, 
and  the  second  which  is  entitled  Nehemias:  Tobias,  Judith,  K>ther,  Job.  the 
Davidical  Psalter  consisting  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  psalms;  the  Proverbs, 
Ecclesiastes.  the  Canticle  of  Canticles,  Wisdom,  Kcclesiasticus,  Isaias,  Jere- 
mias,  with  Baruch  ;  Kzechiel,  Daniel;  the  twelve  minor  prophets,  to  wit: 
Osee,  Joel,  Amos,  Abdias,  Jonas,  Micheas,  Nahum,  Ilabacuc,  Sc)phonias, 
Aggaeus,  Zacharias,  Malachia^  ;  two  books  of  the  Machabees,  the  fir^t  and  the 
second.  Of  the  New  Testament  :  the  four  (iospels,  according  to  Matthew, 
Mark,  Luke  and  John  ;  the  Acts  of  the  .Apostles,  written  by  Luke  the  Evan- 
gelist;  fourteen  ej)i>tles  of  Paul  the  A])ostle,  (one)  to  the  Rcmians,  two  to 
the  Corinthians,  (one)  to  the  (iaiatinns,  to  the  Lphesians,  to  the  Phillippians, 
to  the  Colossians,  two  t<>  the  Thes.saloiiians,  two  to  Tim«ithv,  (one)  to  Titus, 
to  Philemon,  to  the  Hebrews;  tw<»  of  Peter  the  a[)ostle;  three  of  John  the 
apostle;  one  of  the  apostle  James,  one  of  Jude  the  apostle,  and  the  .Apoca- 
lypse of  John  the  apo>tle  ;*'  (from  Waterworth's  tran>lation).  Kinallv  the 
Vatican  Council,  held  in  1S70,  has  the  folhiwing  canon  (Ch.  IV.  On  Reve- 
lation: C,  4).  "If  anv  one  shall  not  receive  as  sacre<l  and  canonical  the 
books  of  Holy  Scripture,  entire  with  all  their  parts,  a.s  the  Holy  Synod  of 
Trent  has  enumerated  them,  or  shall  deny  that  they  have  been  divinely 
inspired,  let  him  be  anathema." 

INSIMKATION. 

Inspiration  is  a  certain  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  upon  the  mind  of  a 
writer  urging  him  to  write  and  .so  acting  upon  him  that  his  work  is  truly  the 
work  of  God.  Father  —  since  Cardinal  -  Franzelin's  second  thesis  on  the 
Sacred  Scriptures  in  his  course  at  the  Roman  College  in  1864,  states  the 
Catholic  idea  of  inspiration  in  the  following  words:  "As  books  maybe 
called  divine  in  several  senses;  the  Scriptures,  according  tr>  Catholic  doctrine, 
contained  both  in  the  apostolic  writings  and  in  unbroken  tradition,  must  be 
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held  to  l>e  divine  in  this  sense  that  they  are  the  books  of  God  as  their  effi- 
cient cause,  and  that  Gml  is  the  author  of  these  books  by  his  supernatural 
action  upon  their  human  writers,  which  action  is  styled  Inspiration  in  ecclc- 
.slaMioal  lenuinolok,n-  derived  from  the  Scriptures  themselves." 

The  canonical  l)ook^  beinvf  always  regarded  as  utterances  of  the  Holy 
llho.Nt.we  are  not  surpri.sed  that  Saint  Augustine  writes  thus  to  Saint  Jerome 
^Fp.  vSj.  Ch.  h  :     •*  I  make  known  to  your  charity  that  so  ^reat  is  the  fear 
ami  reverence  which  I  have  learned  to  show  to  those  books  of  the  Scripture 
which  al«»ne  are  calleil   can«)nicai.  that  I  most  firmly  believe    none  of  their 
autl»oi>  li>  lunc  erred  in  any  particular."     While  all  Catholics   a^ree  as  to 
ihc  tad  ot  in.spiralion,  there  have  been  different  opinions  as  to  the  extent  of 
in>pirali«>n.      The  church  hail  always  taught  that  God  is  the  one   author  of 
ihc  ( >ld  and  New    Tolaineni  ;  but  the  Vatican  Council  more  clearly  declared 
innneiiiale  in>pirali«>n  and  cleared  away  some  theological  opinions  on  the 
>ubicct.  .Nasinv:  lliat  llie  chinch  hoULs  the  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ment l»»  be  >acievl  and  cannnical :  "Not  l>ecause,  having  l)een  carefully  com- 
po>e«l    bv   mete   hiiuian    indu.slry,  they  were   afterwards  approved    by   her 
aulli«»nl\,  nor   nicielv  bccau>e  I  hey  contain  revelation,  with  no  admixture  of 
enoi,  bul  bocau>c,  ha\mij  been  written  by  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
tliev  ha\c   (it.d  t«>i    tluu    aiiilior,  and  have  been  delivered  as  such   to  the 
». lunch  heiM-H."     [i'U.  11.  of  Revelation.)     Hence  the  inspiration  of  Scrip- 
tuic      oi  i.itlicr  oiu  cciiaiiity  of  this  inspiration  — rests  upon  the  infallibility 
of  ihe  cluiu  h.  whoM-  (»l>iccl  is  the  whole  revealed  Woril  of  God.     This  led 
S.iiiit      Aiii^ii>tinc.     the     i;tcatc>t    of     the     I)»>ctors,    to    say   (Contra     Ep, 
M.iuuh.iM  (Jii.im  XoL.int  I'lindanicnii,  Cap.  V):      **  I  would  not  believe  the 
(io>prl  unlo"-  I'H  liu-  .luiluTitv  of  the  church."      The  rest  of  the  letter  and 
all  il>  c«»nlc\l  >how.s  ihat   lii>  belief  in  the  genuineness  and  inspiration  of 
cNciv  pail  of  iIk-  written   word  rested   upon  the  same  foundation  —  "The 
("lunch  of  the   livinis'  Ciod.  tlu-   pillar  an<l  K'round  of  the  Truth."     (i  Tim. 
lii.  15). 

I  UK      VII»;.\IK. 

riie  Holv  Scrii»liue>  have  been  translated  into  every  language,  but 
anu'ii^  iIrm-  aliiio.si  iiuuniierable  versions  one  only,  which  is  called  the  Vul- 
i^ate,  is  authorized  and  tleclarcvl  to  be  "authentic"  by  the  church.  The 
belief  of  the  faithful  beint;  that  the  doctrinal  authority  of  the  church  extends 
to  positive  truths  and  "doi^niatic  facts,"  which  although  not  revealed,  are 
ncccssaiv  for  the  expo>ition  or  defense  of  revelation,  they  accept  without 
hesilaiuy  the  decree  of  the  Council  of  Trent  which  is  as  follows :  **  Con- 
sidetiiii;  that  no  Muall  utility  may  accrue  to  the  Church  of  God,  if  it  be  made 
known  which  out  of  all  the  Latin  editions,  now  in  circulation,  of  the  sacred 
books,  is  to  be  held  as  authentic,  (the  Synod)  ordains  and  declares,  that  the 
said  olil  and  vulgale  edition,  which,  by  the  lengthened  use  of  so  many  cen- 
turies, has  been  approved  of  in  the  church,  be,  in  public  lectures,  disputa- 
tions, sermons,  and  expositions,  held  as  authentic  ;  and  that  no  one  is  to 
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dare,  or  presume  to  reject  it  under  any  pretext  whatever."  An  authentic 
version  must  fairly  represent  the  original,  and  therefore  we  believe  that  the 
Vulgate  does  nr)t  suhstantiaily,  or  in  anything  of  moment,  tlepart  from  the 
true  sense  of  the  Scripture.  I'he  Vulgate  has  an  interesting  history.  It  is 
the  common  opinion  that  frcmi  the  hrst  age  of  Christianity  one  particular 
version  made  from  the  Septuagint  was  received  and  sanctioned  l>y  the 
church  in  Rome  and  used  throughout  the  West.  Among  individual  Chris- 
tians almost  innumerable  Latin  translations  were  current ;  but  only  <ine  »»f 
these,  called  the  Old  Latin,  bore  an  official  stamp.  It  is  uncertain  whether 
this  translation  was  made  in  Africa  or  in  Italy.  It  was  early  called  the 
Italic  version.  The  Vulgate  in  our  modern  sense  is  partly  derived  from  it, 
and  began  with  the  work  of  Saint  Jerome  at  the  end  of  the  fouith  ccutury. 
He  made  an  entirely  new  translation  from  the  original  text  of  some  parts  (»f 
Scripture  ;  corrected  some  parts  of  the  ancient  version  called  Itala  or  Vctus 
Italica^  and  left  other  parts  of  this  same  untouched.  These  translatit^ns, 
corrections  and  portions  left  untouched  by  Saint  Jerome,  being  brought 
together,  form  the  Vulgate,  which,  however,  did  not  displace  the  old  version 
for  two  centuries,  although  it  spiead  rapidly  and  constantly  gained  strengtii 
until  about  A.I).  600  it  was  generally  received  in  the  churches  of  the  West 
and  has  continued  ever  since  in  common  use.  In  the  collect  for  the  feast 
of  Saint  Jerome,  September  30,  he  is  called  "  a  doctor  mighty  in  expound- 
ing Holy  .Scripture." 


—  ■'  «t » 


THE  (;REATNHSS  and   LNFLUENCE  of  MOSES, 

Hv  Rabhi  Gotthkil,  of  New  York. 

I^ast  Moiuliiy  ninrniiifcf  it  was  the  ilav  of  our  church  new  vear,  a  festival 
(>£  great  solemnity  with  us.  About  this  very  hour  of  the  day  1  and  niv 
brethren,  over  the  face  of  the  earth,  read  this  prayer  : 

Our  God  antl  God  of  our  fathers,  reign  Thou  over  the  whole  world  in 
Thy  glory,  and  be  exalted  in  Thy  Majesty  over  the  whole  earth  and  shine 
forth  in  the  excellence  of  Thy  supreme  power  over  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
terrestrial  world,  and  may  everything  which  has  been  made  be  sensible  that 
Thou  ha.st  made  it,  and  everything  formed  understand  that  Thou  hast 
formed  it,  and  all  who  have  breath  in  their  nostrils  know  the  Lord  God  of 
Israel  reigneth  and  His  supreme  power  ruleth  over  all.  And  thus  also 
exteml  the  fear  of  Thee,  O  Lord  our  God,  overall  Thy  works  and  the  dread 
of  Thee  over  all  that  Thou  hast  created,  so  that  all  Thv  wf)rks  may  fear 
Thee  and  all  creatures  bow  down  before  Thee,  so  that  they  all  may  form 
one  bond  U)  do  Thy  will  with  an  upright  heart,  for  we  know,  ()  Lord  our  God. 
that  the  dominion  is  Thine,  that  strength  is  in  Thy  hand,  that  might  is  in 
Thy  right  hand,  and  that  Thy  name  is  to  be  reverenced  over  all  the  earth. 

Just  at  that  moment  this  great  Parliament  of  Religions  was  opened, 
and  we  could  not  but  point  to  this  great  manifestation  as  a  sign  that  our 
prayers  and  our  sufferings  and  our  labors,  have  not  been  in  vain — that 
to  this  free  country  it  was  given  to  show  that  the  Word  of  God  is  true,  and 
that  not  one  of  his  promises  can  fall  to  the  ground. 

Now  1  am  to  speak  on  the  greatness  of  Moses.  I  believe  that  is  the 
most  striking  testimony,  tliat  he  always  remains  Moses,  the  man  of  God,  the 
legislator;  and  that  he  so  instructed  liis  pcoj)le  and  s<j  infuseil  his  own  spirit 
into  tlieir  constitutif)n  that  never,  at  no  time  and  under  no  provocation,  was 
the  attempt  made  in  the  Jewish  Church  to  raise  him  above  his  simple 
humanity.  Although  they  have  proved  their  fidelity  to  him  —their  belief  in 
his  law  by  every  possible  testimony  that  can  be  applied  -yet  he  was  Moses, 
the  servant  of  (iod,  until  the  highest  praise  bestowed  upon  him,  which,  I 
may  say,  is  the  carmn  of  the  Jewish  Church  in  regard  to  the  legislator,  is 
taken  from  the  pages  of  the  Scriptures  themselves,  where  it  is  said : 
"Never  was  in  Israel  a  prophet  like  unto  him,  and  beyond  Israel  where  shall 
we  look  for  his  equal  ?" 

I  am  not  speaking  in  the  narrow  spirit  of  rivalry;  far  be  that  from  my 
theme.  Veneration  for  Moses  has  not  yet  hindered  me  to  see,  to  admire 
and  to  learn  from  other  masters  -the  sun  has  lost  nothing  of  his  glory  since 
we  know  that  he  is  not  the  center  of  the  universe,  and  that  in  other  fields  of 
the  infinite  space  there  arc  like  suns  unto  him.  What  shall  hinder  me  to 
learn  from  the  masters  which  you  honor  ?     I  can  well  understand,  I  can 
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honor  the  man  that  said:  "All  must  decrease  that  Christ  may  increase." 
But  no  true  Christ  ever  said,  "  All  must  decrease  that  I  may  increase."  And 
I  remember  the  fine  saying  ascribed  to  Huddha  :  **  1  f()rl)id  vou,"  said  he 
to  his  disciples;  **  1  forbid  you  to  believe  anything  simply  because  I 
said  it." 

Where  shall  we  find  t^ne  that  combines  in  his  personality  so  manv  great- 
nesses as  Moses,  if  may  say  so  ?  He  was  the  liberator  of  his  people,  but 
he  spurned  crowns  and  scepters,  and  did  not,  as  many  others  after  him  <lid, 
put  a  new  yoke  on  the  neck  from  which  he  had  taken  the  old  one.  To 
every  lover  of  the  American  constitution  that  man  must  be  a  political  saint. 
And  his  republic  was  not  of  short  duration.  It  lasted  through  all  the  st(»rms 
of  barbaric  wars  and  revolutions  — hundreds  of  years,  down  to  the  davs  of 
Samuel,  that  all-stout-hearted  republican  who  could  endure  no  kings.  That 
man  that  saw  so  clearly  what  royal  work  would  do ;  that  man  who  is  so 
wrongly  judged  by  our  Sunday-school  moralists ;  he  fought  with  his  last 
breath  for  the  independence  of  his  pc<^ple,  and  when  the  king  they  had 
chosen  showed  that  he  was  not  the  right  man,  he  spared  him  not  and  looked 
for  one  that  should  be  worthy  to  rule  his  people. 

But  the  republic  he  founded  stands  unique  in  the  history  of  the  world, 
for  it  was  altog£ther  based  upon  an  idea  -the  idea  of  the  unity  of  (iod  and 
the  righteousness  of  his  will.  Think  of  it  I  Among  a  nation  escaped  from 
bondage,  too  degraded  even  to  be  led  to  war,  that  needed  the  education, 
the  hammering,  as  it  were,  into  a  people  for  forty  years,  to  go  among  them 
with  the  sublimest  truth  that  the  human  mind  ever  can  conceive  and  to  say 
of  them:  "Though  you  are  now  benighted  and  enslaved,  any  truth  that  I 
know  is  not  too  good  for  you  nor  any  child  of  (iod."  Whence  did  the  man 
derive  that  inspiration  ?  If  from  the  Almighty,  then  may  we  not  sav  there 
arose  not  another  like  him  ?  And  can  we  wonder  that  when  he  came  down 
from  the  mountain  the  light  that  shone  from  his  face  was  too  much  for  the 
eyes  of  the  people  and  he  had  to  cover  it? 

Did  he  learn  that  grand  idea  from  Egypt  ?  We  know  that  he  was 
learned  in  all  the  wisdom  of  the  ?^gyptians,  but  if  he  learned  anything  he 
learned  there  how  not  to  do  it.  For  so  complete  is  the  ccmtrast  between 
Egyptian  conception  of  state  and  the  Mosaic.  All  honor  to  that  nation  of 
torch  bearers  of  antiquity  !  And  here  we  now  recover  the  whole  literature 
of  that  people,  and  there  has  not  been  found  a  single  sentence  yet  that  could 
be  given  to  mankind  as  a  guide  in  their  perplexities.  And  not  a  name  has 
come  down  to  us  that  was  borne  by  one  who  labored  for  mankind.  As  a 
teacher  of  morality  why  need  I  praise  him  ?  As  a  teacher  of  statecraft  in 
the  highest  and  best  sense,  who  surpassed  him  ?  The  great  wonder  is  that 
that  man  speaks  the  language  of  to-day.  The  problems  which  we  have  not 
yet  succeeded  in  .solving  were  already  present  to  his  mind,  and  he  founded 
a  nation  in  which  the  difference  between  the  poor  and  the  rich  was  almost 
abolished.    The  laborer  was  not  only  worthy  but  sure  of  his  hire.     No  aris- 
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tocrat  could  rule  over  his  subjects  and  no  priesthood  could  ever  assume  the 
jjovernment  which,  alas  !  according  to  history,  means  the  o{>{30sition  of  the 
nation.  How  did  that  man  of  tliat  vast  mind,  how  did  he  combine  all  these 
great  talents  ?  And  yet  that  man,  how  tender  his  heart  was !  Why, 
friends,  it  is  a  thousand  pities  that  you  cannot  hear  the  deep  sorrow,  the 
sadness  that  is  to  be  heard  in  his  original  words.  When  an  over-zealous 
disciple  came  to  him  and  told  that  they  were  prophesying  in  his  name,  and 
they  said:  "Hinder  them,  master,  hinder  them.  Why,  if  they  prophesy 
what  will  become  of  thine  own  authority  ?''  I  fancy  I  see  his  venerable  head 
sink  upun  his  breast  and  he  saying:  "Indeed  art  thi»u  zealous  for  me' 
Would  that  all  the  people  of  (lod  were  prophets,  and  that  (iod  gave  his 
Spirit  to  them." 

Follow  that  man  to  the  top  of  the  mountain,  wl»ere  he  is  alone.  See 
the  man  who  could  stretch  forth  an  iron  hand  when  it  was  necessary, 
.stretched  on  the  face  of  the  earth  and  seeking  forgiveness  f«»r  his  i)eople, 
and  when  his  prayer  was  not  answered,  "<),  if  Thou  wilt  nut  forgive  my 
people  then  blot  me  out  <»f  the  book  that  Th«»u  hast  written."  S«j  tender  I 
And  another  instance  :  IJefore  his  death  he,  a>  you  know,  admonished  the 
people  in  words  that  are  iniiu«)rtal.  .\fter  forty  years  of  such  labor  as  he 
had  expended  he  admits  that  hi>  people  have  learned  almost  nothing,  and  I 
must  quote  Emerson,  who  says,  "  It  is  in  the  nature  of  great  men  that  they 
should  be  misunderstood."  But  with  the  tenderness,  with  the  thoughtful- 
ness  of  a  father  he  did  not  scold  his  people  before  the  shadow  ni  death  fell 
upon  him.  Why,  he  says,  not  "you  are  ignorant,"  "you  are  hard  hearted," 
"you  are  blind,"  "you  are  stubborn."  Listen  I  "  r»ut  (iod  has  not  yet,  my 
dear  people,  given  you  a  heart  to  understand  nor  eyes  to  see  nor  ears  to 
hear."  Do  you  hear  that  tenderness  in  the>e  wonls  ?  "(Jod  has  not  given 
you  the  light  vou  need." 

Thev  say  that  that  man  was  not  a  man  at  all,  but  it  is  the  simple  crea- 
tion of  the  nation's  fancv.  (Glorious  fancy  I  We  should  worship  him,  for 
where  has  the  nation's  love  and  veneration  ever  produced  a  picture  like  it  ? 
It  appears  to  me  as  if  it  had  been  p.ninted  in  three  great  panels.  The  first 
period,  the  period  of  storm  and  stress,  where  he  undertook  the  delivery  of 
his  people,  but  (lod  was  not  in  it  and  so  he  failed.  And  then  the  second 
period  of  retirement,  of  solitude,  of  self-absorption,  (^f  preparation  for  the 
great  path;  then  the  final  picture  shows  us  the  man  of  action,  the  man  of 
energy,  the  man  of  insight,  and  the  picture  closes  with  the  words,  "No  man 
knows  his  grave  to  this  day."  Lonely  he  was  in  life,  lonely  he  was  in 
death ;  but  though  no  man  knows  his  grave  all  the  world  knows  his  life. 

Here,  briefly,  I  will  say  something,  as  part  of  my  duty,  on  his  influence. 
I  cannot  circumscribe  it.  I  know  not  where  it  ends.  Every  Christian 
church  on  earth  and  every  mosque  is  his  monument.  Peace  is  the  founda- 
tion stone,  the  historic  foundation  stone  on  which  they  all  rest,  and  that 
cross  over  the  church  on  which  the  man  is  hung,  which  to  the  Christian  is 
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the  symbol  of  deity  itself,  where  he  said  that  he  must  die  so  that  the  law  of 
Moses  he  fulBUed.  And  the  Arabian's  great  master,  Mohammed,  why,  he  is 
overflowing  with  praise  when  the  sim  of  Amram  comes  to  his  mind.  Five 
hundred  millions,  at  least,  acknowledge  him  their  master.  Five  hundred 
millions  more  will  bow  to  his  name.  1  know  not  what  human  society  can 
be  or  become  and  allow  that  name  to  be  forgotten. 

Are  his  doctrines  to  be  abolished  ?  For  two  centuries,  the  first  two 
centuries  of  the  Christian  Church,  no  other  Bible  was  known  but  the  Old 
Testament,  and  to-day  in  every  .synagogue  and  temple,  and  on  every  day 
and  occasion  of  prayer,  when  his  own  followers  come  to  the  sacred  shrine, 
the  whole  mystery  hidden  there  is  the  law  of  Moses.  And  they  take  it  in 
their  hands,  and.  Oh,  how  often  I  have  i^een  in  my  youth  that  scroll 
bedewed  with  the  tears  of  the  poor  suffering  Jew,  and  they  lift  it  up  again 
and  say,  "This  is  the  law  that  Moses  laid  before  the  people  of  Israel."  It 
is  done  so  at  this  very  moment,  at  this  very  hour  of  our  Sa1)bath,  and  I 
thank  God  from  my  whole  heart,  and  I  feel  inclined  almost  to  say,  **  Now- 
let  thy  servant  go,"  that  from  the  Jewish  synagogue  I  could  come  here 
among  you  followers  of  other  masters,  disciples  of  other  teachers,  pilgrims 
from  many  lands  ;  that  I  could  stand  up  in  your  midst,  and  feeling  that.your 
heart  and  your  soul  and  your  sympathy  is  with  me,  simply  repeating,  "  This 
is  the  law  that  Moses  has  laid  before  us  Israelites." 


CHRISTIANITY    AS    INTERPRETED   BY 

LITERATURE. 

By  Rev.  Theodore  T.  Munger,  D.D.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

When  Christianity  ap(>cared  in  the  world  it  might  have  been  regarded 
in  two  ways :  as  a  force  requiring  embodiment — something  through  which 
.     it  could  work ;  or  as  a  spirit  seeking  to  inform  everything  with  which  it 
should  come  in  contact. 

It  was  both, — a  force  and  a  spirit,  the  objective  and  subjective  of  one 
energy  whose  end  was  to  subdue  all  things  to  its  own  likeness.  It  was 
inevitable  that  Christianity  as  a  confjuering  energy  should  lay  hold  of  the 
strong  things  in  the  world  and  use  them  for  itself.  It  was  inevitable  also 
that  as  a  spirit  it  should  work  sj)irit-like  from  within,  secretly  penetrating 
into  all  things  open  to  it,  transforming  them  by  its  mysterious  alchemy  into 
forces  like  itself,  drawing  under  and  witliin  itself  governments,  art,  learning, 
science,  literature  and  whatever  else  enters  into  society  as  shaping  and 
directing  energy. 

1  am  to  speak  of  Cliristianity  as  interpreted  by  literature,  or,  more 
accurately,  upon  the  way  in  which  Christianity  has  infused  itself  into  litera- 
ture and  used  it  for  it>elf,  making  il  a  medium  by  which  it  conveys  itself  to 
the  world. 

We  shouUl  never  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  Christianity  had  its  roots  in 
a  full  and  varied  literature.  It  was  a  literature,  rich  and  ])rofound  in  all 
departments  except  philosophy.  The  Jew  was  too  j)rimitive  and  >imple- 
minded  as  a  thinker  to  analyze  his  tluiut^ht  or  liis  nature  ;  l)ut  in  history,  in 
ethics,  in  imaginative  fiction  and  in  certain  forms  of  poetry  his  literature 
well  endures  conipanson  with  any  that  can  be  named.  No  sympathetic 
reader  will  deny  that  tlie  Hebrew  Scriptures  are  full  of  inspiration,  but  the 
thoughtful  reader  resents  putting  that  in.spiration  into  a  rule  or  form,  and 
he  refuses  to  read  them  under  a  notirm  of  authority  that  bars  up  the  ave- 
nues of  the  mind,  and  turns  every  mental  faculty  into  a  nullity. 

It  is  s<mietimes  said  that  Christ  left  no  book,  and  that  he  did  not  con- 
template one ;  and  so  men  go  searching  around  for  the  .seat  of  authority, 
locating  it  now  in  an  infallible  church,  ancl  now  in  Christian  consciousness, 
and  now  in  traditions  and  institutions;  and,  not  finding  any  or  all  oi  the.se 
sufficient,  they  turn  on  the  bookless  Christ,  and,  as  it  were  in  defiance  of  him, 
put  together  some  biographical  sketches  and  sundry  epistles  and  formally 
declare  them  to  be  the  divinely  constituted  seat  of  authority. 

Christ  indeed  left  no  book,  but  he  was  not,  therefore,  a  bookless  Christ. 

Copyright.  1893,  by  J.  H.  B. 
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the  ancient  Greek  authors  -the  chief  original  fountain  of  thought  and  an. 
The  Greek  produced  j)hih).s()[)hies,  the  K<jnian  system.  The  Greek 
thought  freely,  the  Roman  within  limits.  Tiiese  distinctions  were  mirrored 
in  their  literatures  and  in  the  form  which  they  gave  to  Christianity. 

What  would  have  been  the  result  if  the  Greek  mvthologv,  with  its 
friendly  relations  to  Greek  literature  and  philosophy,  ha«i  not  been  sup- 
planteil  hy  the  Latin  theology,  devoid  of  a  literary  background  and  antag- 
onizing the  spirit  of  literature,  cannot  be  toM.  Heresy  might  have  over- 
whelmed the  church,  and  Christianity  might  have  been  refined  into  a  beauti- 
ful mysticism  or  a  forceless  philosophy  unht  to  cope  with  the  rough  world. 
The  hard,  strong  setting  of  a  theology  <if  p<»wer  and  externalism  -exponent 
and  product  of  tiie  Roman  State  —may  have  been  necessary  to  guanl  the 
jewel  of  faith  till  the  world  slu)uld  become  st)ftcr  and  wiser.  Meanwhile, 
however,  it  must  go  without  the  aid  of  its  strongest  ally,  literature.  Hence 
for  centuries  they  went  their  separate  ways.  The  church  sang  its  hymns  of 
faith,  often  most  sweet  and  melodious;  the  theologians  and  the  school-men 
spun  their  systems,  drawing  upon  all  known  sources  of  knowledge  save  the 
human  heart,  all-wise  concerning  Go<l  and  heedless  of  man,  but  no  great 
spirit  poured  itself  out  in  song,  or  spake  aloud  for  human  nature. 

I  hasten  to  n;ime  the  exce|)tion,  Hante,  "tlw*  spokesman  of  ten  silent 
centuries,"  as  Carlyle  called  him,  the  first  if  not  the  greatest  name  in  Chris- 
tian literature. 

In  the  further  treatment  of  mv  theme  I  shall  simply  refer  to  a  few  of 
the  greater  names  who  l)e>l  illu>trate  it ;  a  full  treatment  would  require  a 
volume. 

The  "Divine  Cuniedy'  regarded  supe'.riciallv  is  medi;eval,  but  at  bottom 
it  is  of  all  ages.  It  has  for  an  apparent  motive  tlie  unler  of  the  Roman  Church  ; 
hut  Ijv  the  verv  law  (if  in>piiali«>ii,  which  mav  be  <lefined  to  be  that  which 
leads  an  author  unconsciously  to  tiaiiM  i-nd  his  purpose,  I)ante  conilemned 
as  a  poet  what  he  would  have  built  up  a>  a  son  *•(  the  church,  lie  meant  tt) 
be  constructive;  he  was  revolutionary.  I>v  portraving  the  i'leal,he  revealed 
the  hopelessness  of  the  actual  church.  He  was  full  of  erran(*v  political, 
ecclesiastical,  theologjeal  all  easily  separable  from  the  poet  and  the  poem, 
but  at  bottom  he  was  thoroughly  true  and  profoundly  ('hristian.  He  is  to  be 
regarded  as  one  called  of  (.iod  to  say  to  his  age  and  to  the  worhl  what  had 
great  need  of  being  snid. 

Dante's  insj>iration  consists  largelv  in  the  absoluteness  of  his  ethical 
and  spiritual  perceptions,  an<l  as  such  they  are  essentially  Christian.  Greek 
in  his  formal  treatment  «»f  penalty,  he  g<K'S  beyond  the  Greek,  and  is  dis- 
tinctly Christian  in  his  conception  of  (iod  and  of  sin.  In  the  Purgatory 
and  Paradise  he  enters  a  world  unknown  outside  of  Christian  thf>ught.  In 
the  Greek  tragedies  mistake  is  e(juivalent  to  sin  antl  crime,  and  it  led  to  the 
same  doom,  but  the  Inftrno  (with  a  few  exceptions  made  in  the  interest  of 
the  church)  contains  only  sinners.     In  the   tragedies,  defeat  is  final  even 
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"  pr*  'fit  .111  •xh.iu  »!-'■  pi'. fur':  ''f  man'.'  reiati')nr»  to  his  deeds.  WAa/cT't-r 
man  i/iii  ,  //'  'lot  liihiniJf:  'hrt:  ffri'  the  ffftct:  are  found  in  himself,'^  This 
I  th«'  urn  :hi'I  %ijb.^t,in"r  nf  I);inf*:.  Studv  him  well,  and  you  will  find  this 
rii'ir.-il  \.u\  .\\v\  pf'x  »:.>-.  d«:lincai«rd  with  the  utmost  accuracy.  So,  too,  it  is 
fli«-  III*  ian««-  iif  riirist's  p.irahics,  which  are  to  be  read  in  the  same  wav — 
"  .iih  f',,  if  ii,(irfiitnti\"  and  not  as  prophetic  pictures  of  future  condi- 
tion'., 

I  li"  str«in>,'  pr;inl  in  Oantc  is  that  lie  in>^rafted  into  literature  the  purga- 
torial «liara<tri  of  sin  1  do  n«»t  >av  the  dov(ma  of  puri^atorv.  Whatever  l*ro- 
trr.t.mt  ihfolo^^'v  l>a>  iloiu-  with  this  triitli,  iVoteslant  literature  has  preserved 
It,  and.  next  to  tovr,  in.idc  it  (lie  leadinir  factor  in  its  chief  imaginative 
wiiiks.  Sin  and  its  irat  tion.  pain  catinLT  away  the  sin,  purity  and  wisdom 
tliinni^h  till-  su(fi'rini<  of  sin.  sin  ami  its  tlisciosure  through  conscience- - 
wliat  rise  «io  we  find   in  tin*  nieat   masterpieces  of  fiction  and  poetf}',  not 
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indeed  with  slavish  uniformity,  but  as  a  dominant  thouj^lit  ?  Hawthorne 
wrote  of  nothing  else;  it  gives  eternal  freshness  to  his  pages.  It  runs  like 
a  golden  thread  through  the  works  of  George  Eliot  and  makes  them  other 
than  they  seem.  The  root  idea  of  this  conception  of  sin  is  //////m////)'~  the 
chief  theme  of  modern  literature  as  it  is  of  Christianity  ;  an<l  is  the  one 
because  it  is  the  other.  This  conce[)tion  pervades  literature  Ixicause  Chris- 
tianity imparted  it. 

In  Dante  it  was  .settled  that  henceforth  Cliri>tianity  should  have  literature 
for  a  mouth-piece.  As  the  Renaissance  and  the  Reformation  prepared  the 
field — one  bringing  back  learning  and  the  other  liberty — Christianity  l>cgan 
to  vest  itself  in  literary  forms.  The  relation  has  continued,  and  has  gained 
in  strength  from  century  to  century.  The  same  j)rocess  has  been  going  on 
in  each, — a  gradual  elimination  of  ])agan  ideas.  For  the  most  part  the 
literature  of  Christendom  is  Christian;  1  mean  the  g^nui/  literature,  but  we 
must  not  exj)cct  t*)  tind  all  of  Christianity  in  any  one  author.  Working 
spirit-like,  its  method  has  been  that  of  .searching  out  tho.se  gifted  ones  whose 
mental  note  respomled  to  some  note  in  itself,  and  set  them  to  singing  or 
speaking  in  that  key.  Thus  it  has  worked,  and  we  must  look  fr)r  Christian- 
ity in  literature,  not  as  though  listening  to  one  singer  after  another,  but 
rather  to  the  whole  choir.  The  Fifth  Symphony  cannot  be  rcn»lered  by  a 
violin  or  trumpet,  but  only  by  the  whole  orchestra. 

The  range  is  wide  and  long.  It  reaches  from  Dante  t«>  Whittier  ;  from 
Shakespeare  t«)  Burns  and  iirowning  ;  from  Spenser  to  Longfellow  and 
Lowell ;  fronj  Cowper  to  Shelley  and  Wordsworths  from  Milton  to  Matthew 
Arnold  ;  from  liunyan  to  llantliornc  and  Victor  Hugo  and  i'olstoi ;  from 
Th<mias  a  Kempis  and  I'a>cal  to  Kant  and  Jonathan  Kdward^  and  Lcssing 
andSchleiermacher  and  Coleridge  and  Maurice  and  Martineauand  Robertson 
and  Fairbairn  ;  from  Jeremy  Taylor  and  South  and  Barrow  and  the  Cambridge 
riatoni.sts  to  Kmers«)n  and  .\miel  and  (..'arlyle  ;  from  Bacon  to  Lotze  ;  from 
Addison  and  Johnst>n  to  Goethe  and  Scott  and  Thackerav  and  Dickensand 
George  Kliot.  Pardon  the  long  but  .still  scant  list.  Some  great  names  can- 
not be  included.  As  paganism  lives  on  in  the  state  so  it  survives  in  litera- 
ture, but  in  each  with  a  waning  force.  Still,  even  under  a  .strict  conception 
of  Christianitv  but  few  must  be  excluded.  Nearlv  all  strike  some  Christian 
note.  It  is  not  always  clear  ;  often  it  fails  to  harmonize  with  much  el.se  in 
the  writer,  and  .sometimes  it  is  lost  for  a  while  or  is  drowned  in  the  discords 
of  this  world  ;  but  Christianity  is  a  wide  thing  and  nothing  that  is  human 
is  alien  to  it  ;  nor  is  it  possible  that  any  product  of  a  single  mind  can  more 
than  hint  at  that  which  comprises  the  whole  order  and  movement  of  the 
world.  Christ  is  more  than  a  Judean  slain  on  Calvary  ;  Christ  is  humanity 
as  it  is  evolving  under  the  power  and  grace  of  God,  and  any  book  touched 
by  the  inspiration  of  this  fact  belongs  to  Christian  literature.  Take  for 
example  the  plays  of  Shakespeare ;  there  is  hardly  anything  in  them  that  is 
obviously  Christian  —  a  few  over-quoted  references  to  Christ,  no  abuse  of 
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T.:::   1-^..>:...KC  :  niance.  Nui   u«>    sense  of   Christianity 
..-     •       •-    .  ...n.:     nr  i     r  a>  a  prime    factor    in    human  life. 

■  -:  ..-.    :•;,..--    :■..-;•   .trc    >'■    thorouiihly   on    the    side  of 

:    :■:-.       :.  :  vh.ii  a  >en>c  «»f   man   as    a  responsible 

-.::;:    -■       :'-■'.   an!    h-n'.r:   what   charitv   and  mere  v 

V  -:i-i-;.:    :  -  '^a^  an-i    Imw    well     clothed    is    he   in 

.:-     ..'      -.»:..:   r.  >::  r.^.  h'j>cful  >pirit  despite  the  agnostic 

■.■.:.:    -^".\.\   re-leemcd   and    counteracted  by  the 

:    i  .   :...:.:;'.:   rr:  i.ve  tif  Shakespeare   were  sought  in 

•    .    .        •    :   .    .;   it  .r.  Ht-nry  Filth: 

■  -r  -  r.  •-  ^   -.     :  v'  •■■viness  in  thinirs  evil, 
'  •  .  .    .■.-.■-       ^; : A  .r.iT.v  .i;>iil  it  out :  '* 


■'■■-'.■.':  •>!  :nr.:i- -rf  lh:>  world  and    in<licative  of 

^      .         .  .>.-::-..  ..  .:   t  >.iitl  cf  (.i.»eihe.      It  would  be  a 

...       .    :   .  ^  rtvarvicJ  as  an   interpreter  of  Chris- 

•  iv:  :k-c  i>  the   help  of  such  a    name,  but 

>  >     !  :   v:.:i:icc  li.i.l  defeated  itself  in  so  richlv 

.     -  -i't.-  nv;  :l  ti-  .ippear  on  the  wrtincr  side. 

.     \v:v  \\;.ie.  it  i*-  to  be  exj>ecled  that   he 

-  ■    :  .;  :.Mj»h.i'.ir.l  uni\er>e  ;   min<I  is.  corre- 

:     -^c  cicat  fact>. 

.-       ..;.  \\!j-m  (."hrisiianitv  w«m  a  victorv. 

.*.      -      ■      V  V  ::  1>  ill  ac<iuiescence.     "It  is  alto- 

i    >    .    -  -'..••Jiiiii   I.  an  old  heathen,  should 

■    .    •       -■>   ;•..'.::-..'.      ■     ■  »■     ^:    ..:,  J.   .lU'l   liear  Christ's    biixxl    and 

.-  ;  :...  :.v..v..y  j-.l..-.  •.;..-        •     -     itvn'J.ini;  me.     We  owe  this  t«»  the 

■  ;     .;,:    A  \  :ew  t-)  ui;.-.;    :  ■    .   -   :'  .   ■•  i-  rai>ed  us." 

\  .       :   •.>  (.  liri>ti.iii:!\  I  i  i    •   ■      'i  ',  \\\%:  measure  «»t  his  greatness,  he 

.'.    liic  \\«.-ii:lili<.-t   "-'ix.-i-   i\    r'Ackim;    tw<»  pnwerlul    inHuonces 

.  ■'    \\i\Lr   c"rrciti\«:  \\\A  \\  .\\\\\\   i:iiut.';  useful,  wcie  pressinj;   undulv 

•  !,;.•:  .111.1  t'\cri  tlucni^-miiL:  it-  i\:>ti  nci-  -the  inridclity  oi  Voltaire  and 
•..:;:  ;!iMn  "t  l\«)U>.seau.  (iMctlu-  s<l  lii^  h.inl  (icrmaii  sense  antl  loftier 
.:..!.  ii  airain.st  tho>e  fKiistmnn^'  ami   uiKUimiiiiim  influences.  insistinjL? 

•  \-.  Tcnco.  ami   a»eTliu.C  a  «liK'trim'  f.f  natuie  tliat  embraced   will   and 
■  :  \\\  \  made  them  the  s«^urees  <if  comlucl. 

•  i  <.;he  also  rendered  C'hri.<tianity  an  inestimable  service  in  destroying 

Vi  :  .i\al  conception  of  the  worM  as  a  piece  of  mechanism,  and  of  Goil 

..•■.  "txicrnal  world-architect."     conception.^  that  had  c<mie  in  throuijh  the 

:".e''.'krA.  «»r  rather  had  been  fostered  by  it.     IJolh  Auv:u.stine  and  Cal- 

;!,:  ;he  Divine  Immanence,  but  it  <Iid  nut  shut  tnit  a  practical  external- 

■  •.'«..:  svstems.     It  may  l>c  truly  said  «jf  (Joethe  that  he  introduced  the 
,  ■!'  >;  .ri:  into  theology — chiefly,  however,  throui^di  protests  and  denials. 
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"  No !  such  a  God  my  worship  may  not  win. 
Who  lets  ihc  world  about  his  Hnger  spin, 
A  thim?  extern  ;  my  Ood  must  rule  within. 
And  whom  I  own  for  Father,  Gpd,  Creator, 
Hold  nature  in  himself,  himself  in  nature; 
And  in  his  kindly  anns  embraced,  the  whole 
Doth  live  and  move  by  his  pervading  soul." 

In  the  transfer  of  thought  from  the  conception  of  God  as  a  purely  tran- 
scendent maker  and  ruler  of  the  universe  to  Such  a  conception  as  that  con- 
tained in  these  lines — a  God  also  immanent  and  acting  from  within,  we  have 
the  starting-point  of  the  theology  which  is  now  prevailing,  and  prevailing 
because  it  accords  with  other  knowledge. 

1  have  spoken  at  length  of  Goethe,  not  because  he  is  an  interpreter  of 
Christianity  in  literature,  but  because  he  illustrates  the  relation  to  Chris- 
tianity of  certain  authors  who  are  usually  counted  as  doubtful,  or  as  on  the 
wrong  side  of  faith.  The  Christian  value  of  an  author  is  not  to  l>e  deter- 
mined by  the  fullness  of  his  Christian  assertion.  There  is,  of  course, 
immense  value  in  the  great  positive,  full-statured  believers  like  Dante  an<i 
Hacon  and  Milton  and  Browning.  Such  men  form  the  court  from  which 
there  is  no  appeal.  But  Christianity  is  all  the  while  in  need  of  two  thini^s  : 
correction  of  its  mistakes  and  perversions,  and  development  in  the  direction 
of  its  universality.  None  can  do  these  things  so  well  as  those  who  are 
partially  outsiders.  .\n  earnest  skeptic  is  often  the  best  man  to  find  the 
obscured  path  of  faith.  Those  who  always  lie  m  *'  Abraham's  bosom  "  do 
not  readily  catch  the  tone  of  the  eternal  waters  as  they  break  on  the  shores' 
of  time. 

lint  if  a  doubter  i>  ollen  a  good  teacher  and  critic  of  Christianity,  much 
more  is  it  true  that  it  is  often  developed  and  carried  along  its   proper  fines 
not  moie  by  those  who  are  within  than  by  those  who  stand  on  the  boundary 
and  cover  both  sides.     Milton,  though  a  great  teacher  of  Christian  ethics  in 
his  prose  writings,  did  nothing  to  enlarge  the  domain  of  Christian  belief  or 
to  better  theological  thinking  in  an  age  when  it  sadly  needed  improvement ; 
but  Goethe  taught  Christianity  to  think  scientifically,  and  prepared  the  way 
for  it  to  include  modern  science.     So  of  Shelley  and  Matthew  Arnold  and 
Emerson  and  the  group  of  Germans  represented  by  Lessing  and  Herder  — 
author.s,  who,  with  their  Hellenistic  tendencies  represent  a  phase  of  thought 
and  life  which  undoubtedly  is  to  be  brought  within  the  infolding  scope  of 
Christianity  ;  and  no  one  can  do  it  so  well   as  those  modern  Greeks.     As 
kings  of  the   earth   they  bring  the  glory  and  honor  of  their  beauty  and 
humanity  and  truth  into  the  New  Jerusalem  which  is  always  coming  down 
from  God  out  of  Heaven. 

No  one  illustrates  this  point  better  than  Matthew  Arnold.  He  has  not 
a  very  lovely  look  with  his  bishop-baiting  and  rough  handling  of  Dissent. 
But  there  is  something  worthier  and  broader  in  the  man ;  as  is  shown  in  the 
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fact  that  the  sul^ject  of  his  best  s>unnet  —  ?^ast  London  —  was  a  dissenting 
preacher. 

Like  others  of  this  class  of  teachers,  he  calls  attention  to  overborne  or 
undeveloped  truth.  There  is  no  doubt  but  the  church  has  relied  too  exclu- 
sively upon  the  miracles;  Arnnhl  reminds  it  that  the  substance  of  Christian- 
ity does  not  consist  of  miracles.  It  had  come  to  worship  the  Bible  as  a 
fetich,  and  to  till  it  with  all  sorts  of  magical  meanings  and  forced  (U>gmas  — 
the  false  and  nearly  fatal  fruit  of  the  Reformation :  .Arnold  dealt  the 
su|)er»titi»jn  a  heavy  blow  that  undoubteilly  strained  the  faith  of  many,  but  it 
is  with  such  violence  that  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  is  brought  in.  When 
God  lets  loo.se  a  thinker  in  the  worUl  there  is  always  a  good  deal  of  destruc- 
tion. Such  teachers  must  be  watched  while  thev  are  listened  to.  We  our 
selves  must  be  critics  when  we  read  a  critic. 

We  picture  him  as  <me  wh<j  stood  on  the  threshold  of  the  temple,  turn- 
ing now  with  yearning  looks  to  the  altar  ami  even  casting  himself  at 
its  foot  —  as  in  the  lines  on  Rugby  Chapel,  and  interpreting  the  very  law  of 
the  altar  in  "  The  Good  Shepherd  with  the  Kid  ; "  —  thus  he  stands  upon  the 
threshold  looking  \vithin  and  believing,  k)oking  also  without  upon  a  world 
he  would  not  attempt  to  explain  nor  strive  to  measure  except  in  a  way 
called  >cientitic--- a  false  way,  but  the  very  honesty  and  courage  with  which 
he  held  to  it  are  profoundly  Christian. 

In  tracing  our  subject  historically  it  is  interesting  to  note  a  certain 
progress  or  i)rder  of  development,  especially  in  the  poets,  in  the  treatment 
of  Christianity  at  the  hands  of  literature. 

In  Chaucer  an<l  Shakespeare  we  have  a  broad,  ethical  crmception  of  ic, 
fiee  both  from  dov;ma  and  ecclesiasticism.  The  former  mildlv  rebuked  the 
evils  and  follies  of  the  church,  but  stood  for  the  plain  and  simple  virtues, 
and  gave  a  picture  of  a  parish  minister  which  no  modern  conception  has 
superseded.  The  latter  denietl  nothing,  asserted  nothing  concerning  either 
church  or  dotrma.  keeping  in  the  higher  region  of  life,  but  it  was  life  i>er- 
meated  with  the  humanity  antl  freedom  of  Chri.stianitv.  Spenser  put  its 
fundamental  truths  into  allegories  as  subtle  as  they  were  beautiful,  but  too 
fine  anil  ethereal  to  lay  hold  of  this  rough  world.  Milton  more  than  half 
defeated  hismagnilicent  genius  by  weighting  it  with  a  mechanical  theology. 
It  is  audacious  work  to  (juestitm  the  moral  value  of  "  Paradise  Lost."  Such 
a  masterpiece  of  literary  art  can  hardly  have  been  wrought  in  vain,  and 
doubtless  it  has  been  the  source  an<l  cause  of  much  reverence  and  spiritual 
earnestness.  Its  very  aim  as  an  epic  of  redemption  is  not  without  effect, 
however  pour  the  argument,  but  it  ilid  much  to  rivet  the  chains  of  mechan- 
ical theology,  and  it  made  heaven  and  hell  so  material  that  his  picture  of 
them  became  literal  fact  and  expectation,  despite  his  assertion  that  "myself 
am  hell."  The  greatest  tribute  to  the  genius  of  Milton  is  the  fact  that  he 
.supplanted  the  Bible  in  the  minds  of  those  who  adored  it.  The  Puritan  for 
fwo  hundred  years  died  in  the  iaith  and  expectation  of  Milton's  heaven. 
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It  is  in  his  prusc  writings  that  we  linti  tlu>se  ethical  conceptions  of  Chris- 
tianity which  infnnned  ruritiinism  d\u\  clothed  its  ruj<ged  streng^th  with 
glory.  Milton  represents  the  force  of  the  I'uritan  movement;  it  swept  him 
o(i  his  feet  -a  thiiii^'  that  sehloin  happens  to  a  poet.  It  cnptured  him  not 
onlv  as  a  states»nan  l>ut  as  a  poet,  anil  so  he  sang  its  theology  in  verse 
unapproachal)ly  lofty  l>iit  without  corresponding  spiritual  reality.  In  him 
is  seen  the  anomaly  of  a  great  poet  -aii«l  there  is  hardly  a  greater — who  is 
with<»iit  freedom. 

The  later  j)oet>  sehlom  made  llie  same  mistake  ;  they  rarely  forego 
their  birthright  of  ^pirituaI  vision.  Cowper  verged  in  the  same  direction, 
hut  saved  himself  hv  the  humanity  he  wove  into  his  verse, — a  clear  and 
almost  new  note  in  the  w(»rld*s  music.  iJut  the  poets  who  followed  him, 
closing  up  the  last  century  and  covering  the  first  t)i  this,  served  Christianity 
chietlv  l)V  protesting  against  the  theology  in  which  it  wasensnared.  The  ser- 
vice rendered  to  the  faith  by  such  pl»et^  a^  lUirns  and  Dyron  and  Shelley  and 
William  Hlake  is  very  great.  It  is  no  longer  in  order  to  apologize  for  Jines 
which  all  wish  had  not  been  written.  It  were  more  in  order  to  require 
apology  fn)m  the  theology  which  called  out  the  satire  of  Hums,  and  from 
the  ecclesiasticism  that  prov<»ked  the  young  .^helley  even  to  atheism  ;  the 
poet  was  not  the  real  atheist.  We  now  see  that,  whether  consciously  or  not, 
they  were  making  necessary  pnjtests,  l)reaking  chains,  opening  paths  and 
clearing  the  way  lor  a  rational  and  human  faith,  -Burns  with  sad,  boister- 
ous mirth,  Byron  with  stormv  rage  and  tlefiance,  Shelley  by  turning  all 
nature  into  a  witness  to  the  living  spirit  nf  Truth  and  Love,  f(M)lishly  throw- 
ing away  the  form  of  Christianity,  but  casting  him.^^elf  with  martyr-like 
devotion  upon  its  spirit. 

Scarcely  any  "  books  that  are  books"  appear  in  Knglish  type  but  they 
are  either  heavily  charged  with  Christian  humanity  and  sentiment,  or  they 
debate  .some  problem.s  of  faith,  or  some  (|ueslion  of  morals.  The  novel  of 
society  ami  of  nakeil  realism,  and  the  art-for-art's-sake  literature  which  lin- 
gering heathenism  now  and  then  .strives  tt)  revive,  have  no  deep  and  lasting 
regard  ;  but  every  author  who  seems  t»>  win  a  place  and  to  keep  it  reflects 
how  thoroughly  Christianity  an<l  literature  interpenetrate  each  other.  The 
permanent  and  classic  .•^eems  to  be  that  which  is  Christian;  and  that  which 
ignores  Christianity  and  has  escaped  or  missed  its  spirit,  taking  no  pains 
even  to  rpiestion  or  to  deny,  fails  of  that  hearing  which  implies  acceptance. 

If,  as  1  said  at  the  outset,  Christianity  is  a  spirit  that  seeks  to  inform 
everything  with  which  it  comes  in  contact,  the  process  has  that  clear  and 
gn)wing  illustration  in  the  poets  of  the  century.  In  one  way  or  another, 
some  in  negative  but  more  in  positive  ways,  they  have  striven  to  enthrone 
love  in  man  and  for  man  as  the  supreme  law,  and  they  have  found  this  law 
in  God  who  works  in  righteousness  for  its  fulfillment.  The  roll  might  be 
called  from  Wordswfirth  and  Coleridge  down  to  Whitlier,  and  but  few  would 
need  to  be  counted  out. 
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The  marked  examples  are  Tennyson  and  Hrowning,  and  of  the  two  I 
think  Tennyson  is  the  clearer.  Speaking  roughly,  and  taking  his  work  as  a 
whole,  I  regard  it  as  more  thoroughly  infoniied  with  Christianity  than  that 
of  any  other  master  in  literature.  1  do  not,  of  course,  refer  to  the  temper  of 
Christianity;  that  is  better  expressed  elsewhere;  nor  do  I  mean  that  there 
are  not  authors  who' present  some  single  phase  of  it  in  a  clearer  light.  I  do 
not  forget  the  overwhelming  positiveness  of  iirowning  whose  faith  is  the  verj' 
evidence  of  things  unseen  and  whose  hope  is  like  a  contagion.  His  logic  is 
that  of  Job — simple  trust  in  a  God  who  sustains  an  orderly  universe  : 

**  The  year's  at  the  spring 
And  day's  at  the  dawn ; 
Morning's  at  seven  ; 
The  hill-side*s  dew-pearled  ; 
The  lark's  on  the  wing  ; 
The  snail's  on  tlie  lht)rn ; 
(iod's  in  His  heaven- 
All's  right  with  the  world  !  " 

One  would  sooner  spare  almost  any  of  Tenny.^on's  lines  than  these  rough 

ones  from  Krowning : 

*'  My  own  hope  is  a  sun  will  pierce 
The  thickest  cloud  earth  ever  stretched  ; 

That  after  Last  returns  the  First, 
Though  a  wide  compass  round  be  fetched  ; 

'i'hat  what  began  best,  can't  end  worst 
Nor  what  God  blessed  once,  prove  .accurst." 

It  i:»  this  very  positiveness  that  removes  him  a  little  way  from  us;  it  is 
high  and  we  cannot  tjuite  attain  to  it.  Tennyson,  on  the  contrary,  s]>eaks 
on  the  level  oi  our  iinite  hearts,  ])elieves  and  doubts  with  us,  debates  the 
problems  of  faith  with  us,  and  such  victories  as  he  wins  are  also  ours. 
Browning  leaves  us  behind  as  he  storms  his  way  into  the  heaven  of  his 
unclouded  hope,  but  Tennyson  >tays  with  us  in  a  wc>rld,  which,  l>eing  such 
as  it  is,  is  never  without  a  shadow.  The  more  clearly  we  see  the  eternal, 
the  more  deei>Iy  are  we  enshrouded  in  the  Iinite. 

The  most  interoting  fact  in  c<»nnection  with  our  subject  is  the  thorough 
discussion  Christianity  is  now  undergoing  in  literature;  and  Tennyson  is 
the  undoubted  leader  in  llie  debate.  It  is  not  only  in  the  highest  form  of 
literary  art,  but  it  is  lia^ed  on  the  latest  and  fulle>l  science.  He  turns  evo- 
luti<in  into  faith,  an^l  makes  it  the  ground  of  hnpe. 

It  is  not  in  the  /;/  Mtmoriiini,  however,  but  in  the  /r/j'/j  that  we  have 
his  fullest  explication  of  Christianity.  These  /i/yis  are  .sermons  or  treatises ; 
they  deal  with  all  >ms,  faults,  graces,  virtues.  — rliaracter  in  all  its  phases 
and  forms  and  processes  put  under  a  conception  of  Christ  which  nineteen 
centuries  have  evolve<l  plus  the  insight  of  the  jxiel. 

Hut  while  a  profound  interpreter,  Tennyson  refuses  to  play  the  part  of 
prophet,  and  there  is  at  the  close  of  the  Ausiftfi  of  Arthitr  that  same  half- 
faltering  note  heard  throughout  ///  A/tntoriunt.     It  is  not  the  defect  of  faith 
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nor  the  excess  of  doubt,  but  the  insight  of  one  who  sees  that  this  is  an 
unfolding  universe,  that  the  future  will  not  l>e  like  the  past,  and  that  mys- 
tery enfolds  it  from  first  to  last.  His  attitude  is  that  of  Job,  who  never 
gained  the  s<^lution  of  life  he  longed  for,  but  gained  instead  a  trust  in  God, 
who,  though  he  sp<jke  out  of  the  whirlwind  of  a  tumultuous  and  contradictors 
world,  yet  showed  order  and  purpose  throughout  it.  Trust,  even  with  a 
shadow  of  doubt  on  it,  is  higher  than  l^elief.  And  so  Tennyson  brings  the 
"Round  Table,  which  was  an  image  of  the  mighty  world,'*  to  an  end. 
"New  men,  strange  faces,  other  minds,"  are  to  come  on. 

"The  i)U\  order  changeth,  yielding  place  to  new. 
Ami  (iod  fultills  himself  in  many  ways, 
Le>l  one  goo<l  custom  should  corrupt  the  world." 

Hut  Arthur  will  not  so  leave   his  la.st  knight ;  the  poet  will   not  close 
the  present  with  ruin  an<l  open  no  way  into   the  future.     The   past,  witli  its 
broken  circle  of   knights,  some  following  "  wandering  hres,"  some    hunting 
the  (irail     type  of  how  much  vain  work  in  the  name  of  God — some  treach- 
erous, and   all  brouglit  to  nought   in  "that  last,  dim,  weird  battle   of    the 
West,''  where   C'hristian  and   heathen   are   fatally  confused,  and    Arthur   is 
mortally  hurt  while  he  slays  false    Modred   with    Kxcalibur — sword  of   the 
spirit  -  not    thus  does   the  poet   close   the  page  of  history.     The   strivinif 
world,  the  struggling  soul    -interpret  it  as  you  will — tloes  not  end  its  career 
on  a  held  of  "ever-shifting  santl,"  so  shrouded   in  "death-white    mist"  that 
"friend  slew  friend,  not  knowing  whom  he  slew,"  and  "ev'n  on  Arthur  fell 
confusion;"  what  a  picture  of  the  world  as  it  fares  on  its  uncertain  wav  — its 
doubtful  battles,  its  shifting  ground,  its  mistaken  leadership,  its  disputes  in 
the  name  of  peace,  its  confusion  of  spirit  and  form,  its  con<juests  that  yield 
no  apparent  gain,  or  a  gain  that  only  involves  further  strife  I     But  not  thus 
does  the  poet  leave  a  too  true  picture  of  the  world  and  of  life.     Modred   is 
slain  ;  the  sword  of  the  spirit  does  its  work  ;  falsehood  is  crushed.     Arthur, 
king  of  righteous  and  peaceful  order  and  lord  of  his  own  soul,  must  pass, 
but  he  does  not   pass  to  death.     Humanity  does  not  end   its  career  on 
"these  shoals  of  time."     Arthur  leaves  as  a  link  with  the  future  a  weak  but 
faithful  warrior,  with  the  injunction  to  pray : 

"  More  things  are  wrought  by  prayer  than  this  world  dreams  of." 

The  battle  is  lost,  as  all  battles  seemingly  are,  for  what  is  human  life 
but  a  lost  battle?  But  prayer  remains;  the  invisible  world  is  still  an  open 
held.     The  battle  is  lost,  but 

"  The  whole  round  earth  is  every  way 
Bound  by  gold  chains  about  the  feet  of  God." 

Life  has  no  full  victory,  but  it  has  trust  in  (iod.  Arthur  dies,  fightings, 
confused,  but  still  knowing  well  huw  to  discern  a  lie  from  the  truth,  and  his 
st)ul  passes,  borne  by  Faith,  Hope  antl  Love  ir.to  its  own  eternal  world. 
Explain  life  we  cannot,  nor  can  we  foreca^t  the  history  of  the  world,  but  wc 
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can  trust  both  soul  and  worUl  in  the  hands  of  Ood.  leavinij  the  mystery  of 
existence  with  him  who  is  l)eini;  itself.  Why  shouM  we  a^1k  for  more?  If 
we  un(ierst(j()d  life  its  charm  would  be  .i(one. 

Such  is  the  lesson  tauirht  l>v  Tennyson.  It  was  also  tauv(ht  by  Job  ;  it 
was  taught  and  lived  i»ut  by  Chri.sl.  Truth  came  to  the  Cross  ;  its  victory  is 
not  a  won  battle,  but  a  conflict  for  truth  unto  death.  It  is  when  literature 
explicates  this  central  truth  of  Christianity  that  it  reaches  its  own  highest 
point  of  possible  achievement;  for  literature  cannot  surpass  what  is  greatest 
and  deepest  in  life. 

The  value  of  these  restatements  (if  Christianitv,  especially  bv  the  poets, 
is  bevond  estimate.  They  are  the  real  defenders  of  the  faith,  the  prophets 
and  priests  whose  succession  never  fails.  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen  writes  an 
enticing  plea  for  agnosticism,  and  seems  to  sweep  the  universe  clean  of  faith 
an<l(iod:  we  read  Tennvson's  '*  I  ligher  rantheism."  "The  Two  \'«)ices," 
"In  Memoriam,"  or  lirownings  "Saul."'  "Death  in  the  Desert,"  or  Words- 
wt>rth*s  odes  "  Innnortalit  v  "  and  "  Dutv."  or  Whittier's  "Mv  Psalm,"  and 
the  plea  for  agnosticism  fades  uut  ;  in  some  way  it  seems  truer  and  better  to 
believe. 

Such  prophets  ne\er  cease  ihnugh  their  coming  is  uncertain.  In  the 
vears  just  gone,  three  have  "  lost  themselves  in  the  light"  they  saw  s<j  clearly, 
and  the  succession  will  not  fail.  So  long  as  a  century  can  produce  such 
interpreters  of  Christianity  as  Tennyson  and  Browning  and  Whittier,  it  will 
not  vanish  from  the  earth. 

It  will  be  seen  that  I  have  simply  touched  a  few  points  of  a  subject  too 
large  and  wide-sj^reading  to  be  brought  within  an  h(jur's  s{)ace.  'To  amend 
for  so  scanty  treatment,  I  will  briefly  enumerate  the  chief  ways  in  which  lit- 
erature becomes  the  interpreter  of  (Christianity. 

1.  Literature  interprets  Christianity  correctly  fur  the  plain  reason  that 
both  are  keved  to  the  Spirit.  The  inspiration  <if  high  literature  is  that  of 
truth  ;  it  reveals  the  nature  and  meanintr  of  things,  N\hich  is  the  otlice  of  the 
Spirit  that  takes  the  things  of  (.'hrist  and  shows  them  unto  us,  even  as  the  poet 
interpr-jts  life       two  .siniilar  and  sympathetic  proce>ses. 

2.  Literature,  with  few  exceptions  all  inspired  literature  -stamls 
s<iuarelv  upon  humanity  and  insists  upon  it  on  ethical  grouiids  and  for  ethi- 
cal einls       and  this  is  essential  Christianity. 

7,.  Literature,  in  its  highest  f«irms,  is  unworldly.  It  is  a  protest  against 
the  woihllv  temper,  the  worldly  motive,  the  worldly  habit.  It  appeals  to  the 
sj)iritual  and  the  iuNisible;  it  reailily  allies  itseK  with  all  the  greater  Chris- 
tian truths  and  hopes,  ami  becomes  their  mctuthpiece. 

4.  'The  greater  literature  i^  prophetic  and  optimisti<-.  Its  kev-note  is  : 
".Ml  is  well  :"  and  it  aceonb-N  with  the  Christian  .-ecret  :  "  jtehold.  I  make 
all  things  lu'w." 

5.  Literature,  in  its  higher  ranges,  is  the  corrective  of  poor  thinking  — 
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that  which  is  crude,  extravagant,  superstitious,  hard,  one-sided.     This  is 
especially  true  in  the  realm  of  theological  thought. 

The  theology  of  the  West  with  the  western  passion  for  clearness  and 
immediate  effectiveness,  is  mechanical  and  prosaic  ;  it  pleases  the  ordinary 
mind  and  therefore  a  democratic  age  insists  on  it ;  it  is  a  good  tool  for 
priestcraft ;  it  is  easily  defended  by  formal  logic ;  but  it  does  not  satisfy  the 
thinker,  and  it  is  abhorrent  lo  the  poet.  Hence,  thoroughly  as  it  has 
swayed  the  Occidental  world,  it  has  never  commanded  the  assent  of  the 
choicest  Occidental  minds.  Hence  the  long  line  of  mystics,  throug^h  whom 
lies  the  true  continuity  of  Christian  theology,  always  verging  upon  poetry 
and  often  reaching  it.  A  theology  that  insists  on  a  transcendent  God,  who 
sits  above  the  world  and  spins  the  thread  of  its  affairs  as  a  spinner  at  a 
wheel ;  that  holds  to  such  a  conception  of  God  because  it  involves  the 
simplest  of  several  perplexing  propositions;  that  resents  immanence  as 
involving  pantheism;  that  makes  two  catalogues — the  natural  and  the 
the  supernatural — and  puis  everything  it  can  un<lerstand  into  one  list,  and 
everything  it  cannot  understand  into  the  other,  and  then  makes  faith  turn 
upon  accepting  this  division  ;  such  a  theology  does  not  command  the  assent 
of  those  minds  who  express  themselves  in  literature  ;  the  poet,  the  man  of 
genius,  the  broad  universal  thinker  pass  it  by ;  they  stand  too  near  Ood  to 
be  deceived  by  such  renderings  of  his  truth.  All  the  while,  in  every  affc, 
these  children  of  light  have  made  their  protest  ;  and  it  is  through  them  that 
the  chief  gains  in  theological  thought  have  been  secured. 

For  the  most  part  the  greater  names  in  literature  have  been  true  to 
Christ,  and  it  is  the  Christ  in  them  that  has  corrected  theology ;  redeeming 
it  from  dogmatism  and  making  it  capable  of  l)elief  —  not  clear,  perhaps,  but 
profound. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  add  to  this  paper  a  wonlof  l)enediction.  I^t  it 
be  drawn  not  from  the  Christian  Scri[)tures,  but  from  a  page  of  modem  liter- 
ature that  combines  their  inmost  thought  with  the  truest  form  of  literary  art, 
each  lending  itself  to  the  other  in  such  a  way  as  to  show  their  ordained  rela- 
tion : 

**'Twas  August,  and  the  fierce  sun  overhead 
Smote  on  the  scjualid  streets  of  lk*thnal  Green, 
And  the  pale  weaver,  through  his  window  seen 
In  Spitaltields,  look'd  thrice  <lispiriled  ; 

*•  I  met  a  preacher  there  I  knew,  and  said : 

*  111  and  o'er\^-orketl,  how  fare  you  in  this  scene?* 

*  Hravelv  I '  said  he  ;  *  for  1  of  late  have  been 

Much  cheered  with  thoughts  of  Christ,  the  living  bread.* 

**  O  human  soul,  a^  long  a.s  thou  can.st  so 
Set  up  a  mark  of  everlasting  light. 
Above  the  howling  senses'  ebb  and  flow,- 
To  cheer  thee,  anti  to  right  thee  if  thou  roam. 
Not  with  lost  toil  thou  laborest  through  the  night! 
Thou  mak'st  the  heaven  thou  hop'st  indeed  tJiy  home." 
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tup:  TA()-Tp:ii-KiNn. 

1  commence  with  a  quotation  from  the  treatise  of  the  old  Chinese  phil- 
osoplier  Laot^ze,  where  lie  j^ives  utterance  to  his  conception  of  the  Infinite. 
He  seems  to  l)e  struv(glin^  in  thouii^ht  with  the  great  Power  which  is  back  of 
all  phenomena,  and  seeking  to  set  forth  the  idea  which  possesses  him  so 
that  others  may  grasp  it.  His  book  is  known  as  the  Tao-teh-king,  and  is 
devoted  to  the  praise  of  what  the  author  calls  his  Tao.  The  twenty-fifth 
chapter,  as  translated  by  John  Chalmers,  re<'ids  thus  : 

"  There  was  something  chaotic  in  nature  which  existed  before  heaven 
and  earth.  It  was  still.  It  was  void.  It  stood  ahme  and  was  not  changed. 
It  pervaded  everywhere  and  was  not  entlangered.  It  may  be  reg<arded  as 
the  mother  of  the  universe.  I  know  not  its  name,  but  give  it  the  title  of 
Tao.  If  1  am  forced  to  make  a  name  for  it,  I  say  it  is  Great;  being  great, 
I  say  that  it  passes  away ;  pas>ing  away,  I  say  that  it  is  far  off ;  being  far 
off,  I  say  that  it  returns.  Now  Tao  is  great  ;  heaven  is  great;  earth  is 
great ;  a  king  is  great.  In  the  universe  there  are  four  greatnesses,  and  a 
king  is  one  of  them.  Man  takes  his  law  from  the  earth ;  the  earth  takes  its 
law  from  heaven  ;  heaven  takes  its  law  from  T.10 ;  and  Tao  takes  its  law 
from  what  it  is  in  itself.' 

Now  it  is  not  the  theology  of  this  passage,  nor  its  cosmology,  that  we 
put  forward;  but  rather  its  grand  poetic  concepts.  Here  is  the  production 
i»f  an  ancient  sage,  born  six  hundred  years  before  the  Christian  era.  He 
had  no  Pentateuch  or  Ilexateuch  to  enlighten  him ;  no  Isaiah  to  prophesy 
to  him;  no  \'edic  songs  addressed  to  the  deities  of  earth  and  sea  an<l  air; 
no  pilgrim  from  anv  other  nation  to  tell  him  of  the  thoughts  and  things  of 
other  lands.     I»ut  like  a  poet  reared  under  other  skies,  he  felt 

'*  A  presence  that  disturbed  him  with  the  joy 
Of  elevatrd  thoughts,  a  .sense  sublime 
Of  si»mething  far  more  deeply  inlerfu.sed. 
Whose  dwelling  is  the  light  (d  .setting  suns, 
.\nd  the  nmnd  ocean,  and  the  living  air. 
And  the  blue  sky,  and  in  the  mind  of  man; 
A  motion  and  a  spirit  that  impels 
All  thinking  things." 

Students  of  I.aots/e's  book  have  tried  to  express  his  idea  of  Tao  by 
other  terms.  It  has  been  calle<l  the  Supreme  Reason,  the  Universal  Soul, 
the  I''ternal  Idea,  the  Nameless  Voitl,  Mother  of  Being  and  Es.sence  of 
Things. 

IJut  the  verv  mystery  that  attaches  t<»  the  word  becomes  an  element  of 
power  in  the  literary  features  of  the  book.  That  suggestiveness  of  some- 
thing great  and  yet  intangible,  a  something  that  awes  and  impresses,  and 
yet  eludes  our  grasp,  is  recognized  by  all  great  writers  and  critics  as  a 
conspicuous  element  in  the  masterpieces  of  literature. 

I  have  purposely  chosen  this  passage  from  the  old  Chinese  book  since 
it  affords  a  subject  for  comparison  in  other  sacred  books.    Most  religions 
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have  some  theory  or  poem  of  Creation,  and  I  select  next  the  famous  hvmii 
of  Creation  from  the  Rigveda  (Bk.  10,  ch.  129).  It  is  not  by  any  means  the 
mo>t  beautiful  specimen  of  the  Vcdic  hymns,  but  it  shows  how  an  ancient 
Indian  poet  thought  and  spoke  of  tlie  mysterious  origin  of  thing^s.  He 
looked  out  on  a  mist-wrapt  ocean  of  being,  and  his  soul  was  tilled  with  a 
strong  desire  to  know  its  secrets. 

1.  Then  there  was  neither  being  nor  not  being. 
The  atmosphere  was  not,  nor  sky  above  it. 

What  covered  all  ?  and  where  ?  by  what  protected  ? 
Was  there  the  fathomless  abyss  of  waters  ? 

2.  When  neither  death  nor  deathlessness  existed ; 
Of  day  and  night  there  was  yet  no  distinction. 
Alone  that  One  breathed  calmly,  self-supported. 
Other  than  It  was  none,  nor  aught  above  It. 

3.  Darkness  there  was  at  first  in  darkness  hidden  ; 
This  universe  was  undistinguished  water. 
That  which  is  void  and  emptiness  lay  hidden ; 
Alone  by  power  of  fervor  was  developed. 

4.  Then  for  the  first  time  there  arose  desire, 
Which  was  the  primal  germ  of  mind,  within  it. 
And  sages,  searching  in  their  heart,  discovered 
In  nothing  the  connecting  bond  of  being. 

(Verse  5  omitted.) 

6.  Who  is  it  knows  ?     W'ho  here  can  tell  us  surely 
From  what  and  how  this  universe  has  risen  ? 
And  whether  not  till  after  it  the  gods  lived  ? 
Who  then  can  know  from  what  it  has  arisen  ? 

7.  The  source  from  which  this  universe  has  risen 
And  whether  it  was  made,  or  uncreated, 

He  only  knows,  who  from  the  highest  heaven 
Rules,  the  all -seeing  Lord,  -or  does  not  he  know  ? 

One  naturally  compares  with  these  poetic  speculations  the  beginning  of 
Ovid's  Metamorphoses,  where  we  have  a  Roman  poet's  conception  of  the 
original  Chaos,  a  rude  and  confused  mass  of  water,  earth  and  air,  all  void 
of  light,  out  of  which  "  God  and  kmdly  Nature  "  produced  the  visible  order 
of  beauty  of  the  world.  The  old  Scandinavians  had  also,  in  their  sacred  book, 
"  the  Elder  Edda,"  a  song  of  the  prophetess,  who  told  the  story  of  Creation. 

*'  In  that  far  age  when  Ymir  lived. 
And  there  was  neither  land  nor  sea, 
Earth  there  was  not  nor  lofty  heaven  ; 
A  yawning  deep,  but  verdure  none. 
Until  Bor's  sons  the  spheres  upheaved, 
And  formed  the  mighty  midgard  round  ; 
Then  bright  the  sun  shone  on  the  cliffs. 
And  green  the  ground  became  with  plants.*' 

I  need  not  quote,  but  only  allude  to  the  Chaldean  account  of  Creation 
recently  deciphered  from  the  monuments,  and  the  opening  chapter  of  the 
book  of  Genesis,  which  contains  what  modern  scholars  are  given  to  calling 
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the '*  Hebrew  p!)cm  of  (!rc:.it it »n."  In  lliis  we  have  the  ^uhliine  but  vivid 
picture  of  Goil  creatine;  the  heaven.s  and  the  earlli  and  ali  their  contents  and 
living  tribes  in  six  days,  and  restiiiij  tlie  .seventh  ihiy  ami  blosing  it. 

A«  theohjgians  we  naturally  study  these  the<)S(ii)hic  j>oems  with  refer- 
ence to  their  origin  and  relalion.siiip.  But  we  now  call  attention  to  the 
place  they  hold  in  the  sacred  literatures  ol  th..'  worhl.  Kach  coiiip  )^ition 
bears  the  marks  <if  individual  j^enius.  lie  may.  ami  probably  does,  in 
every  case  express  the  current  belief  or  tradition  of  his  nation,  but  his 
description  reveals  a  human  mind  wrestlinv;  with  the  mysterious  problems 
of  the  world,  and  suv^gestint:,  if  not  announcing',  sf)me  solution.  As  speci- 
mens of  literature  the  various  poems  of  C'reation  exhibit  a  world-wide  taste 
and  tendency  to  cast  in  p«»etic  form  the  prolt»undest  thoughts  which  busy 
the  human  soul. 

IIIK    VEDA. 

1  turn  iicnvtolhat  tfteat  collection  of  ancient  Indian  >oni's  known  as  the 
Rigveda.  As  a  body  of  sacreil  literature  they  are  especiallv  expressive  of  a 
childlike  intuition  of  Nature.  The  hymns  are  addressed  to  various  trods  of 
earth  and  air  and  the  bright  heaven  beyond,  but  owing  to  their  great  tliver- 
sitv  of  date  and  authorship  thev  varv  much  in  value  and  interest.  Bv  the 
side  of  some  splendid  productions  of  gifte<l  authors  we  lind  many  tiresome 
and  uninteresting  compositions.  Tt  is  believed  by  those  be>t  competent  to 
judge  that  in  the  oldest  hymns  we  have  a  picture  of  an  original  and 
primitive  life  of  men  ju>t  as  it  may  be  imagined  to  have  sprung  f«.)rth,  fresh 
and  exultant  from  the  bosom  of  Nature.  Popular  .songs  alwavs  embody 
numerous  facts  in  the  life  of  a  people,  and  >•»  these  Vedic  hymns  reveal  to  u> 
the  ancient  Aryan>  at  the  time  when  they  eutere<l  India,  far  back  beyoml 
the  beginnings  of  authentic  history.  They  were  not  the  fust  occupants  of 
that  country,  but  entered  it  by  the  same  northwestern  pa>ses  where  Alexan- 
der led  his  victorious  armies  more  than  twt)  tliou>and  years  thereafter.  The 
Indus  and  the  rivers  of  the  Punjab  water  the  fair  tirhls  where  the  action  of 
the  Vedas  is  laid.  The  people  cultivated  the  .s<iil,  and  were  rich  in  flocks 
and  herds.  But  they  were  also  a  race  of  mighty  warriors,  and  with 
apparently  the  best  good  conscience,  prayed  and  struggled  to  enrich 
themselves  with  the  spoil  of  their  enemies.  All  these  things  llnd  expressi<in 
in  the  Vedic  songs,  and  a  popular  use  of  them  implies  an  ardent  worship  of 
Nature. 

The  world  of  sight  and  sense  is  full  of  God,  and  earth  and  sky  and 
waters,  and  all  visible  forms  of  natural  beauty  or  terror  arc  instinct  with 
invisible  forces  which  are  colored  as  things  of  life.  The  principal  earth- 
god,  to  whom  very  many  hymns  are  a<ldre.sscd,  is  Agni,  the  god  of  fire. 
His  proper  home  is  heaven,  they  say,  but  he  has  come  down  as  a  represent- 
ative of  other  gods  to  bring  light  and  comfort  to  the  dwellings  of  men. 
His  births  are  without  numl)er,  and  the  vivid  ()oetical  concept  of  their  nature 
is  seen  in  the  idea  that  he  lies  concealed  in  the  soft  wood,  and  when  two  sticks 
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arc  nil)bc«l  toijrtlKT  \\i\u  sprinifs  forth  in  ulcaininij  briv^litness,  and  devours 
tlie  sticks  wliicli  were  his  parents,  lie  is  also  born  amid  the  rains  of 
heaven,  and  conies  down  as  lij^ditning  to  the  earth.  Take  the  following  as 
a  fair  .specimen  of  nianv  hymns  of  prai.se  addressed  to  the  god  of  fire  : 

"O  .\i<ni,  graciously  acce[)t  this  w«jod  which  I  offer  thee,  and  this  mv 
service,  and  listen  to  my  songs.  Herewith  we  worship  thee,  O  Ag^ni,  thou 
high-born,  thou  con'|iieri.»r  of  hirses,  thou  son  of  power.  With  songs  wc 
worship  thee  who  iove^t  song,  who  givest  riches  and  art  Lord  thereof.  Be 
thou  to  us  of  wealth  the  Lonl  and  giver.  ()  wise  and  powerful  one;  and 
drive  awav  from  us  the  enemies.  (Jive  us  rains  out  of  heaven,  thou  inex- 
hau.stible  one,  ijivc  us  our  food  anil  drinks  a  thousand-foM.  To  him  who 
praises  thee  and  seeks  ihv  help,  draw  near.  O  youngest  nie.sscnjifer  and 
noblest  priest  of  the  gods,  draw  near  through  song.  O  thou  wise  Agni,  wisely 
thou  g«)est  forth  between  go:ls  and  men,  -a  friendly  messenger  between  the 
two.  Thou  wise  and  Irmored  one,  occult,  perform  the  sacrificial  service, 
and  seat  thyself  upon  thi>  sacred  grass." 

;Vs  .Agni  is  the  principal  deity  of  the  earth,  so  is  Indra  of  the  air.  Jic 
is  the  god  of  the  clear  blue  sky,  the  air  space,  whence  come  the  fertilizing 
rains. 

The  numerous  poems  addrc-ssed  to  him  abound  in  images  which  are 
said  to  be  esp.'ciallv  forcible  to  such  a>  have  lived  some  time  in  India  and 
watched  the  j)lieuomeMa  of  the  changing  seasons  there.  The  clouds  are 
conceived  a^  the  coveritii,' of  ho.^tde  denion.s,  who  hide  the  sun,  darken  the 
world,  and  ln>ld  back  the  heavenly  waters  from  the  thirsty  earth.  It  is 
Indra's  glory  that  he  alone  i>  al)le  to  vanijui^-h  tho.se  dreafiful  demons.  All 
the  other  gods  shrink  iMck  from  I  lie  ro.irim;  monsters,  but  Indra,  armed 
with  his  fatal  thunderbolt,  smites  ihctii  with  rapiil  lightning  strokes,  ruins 
their  power,  pi<-n'e>  tlieir  coNering  of  clomls  atitl  release.**  the  waters  which 
then  fall  in  copinii>  >howers  to  l.Ii'>>,  the  e'arth.  In  other  hymns  the  demons 
are  con<(;ive«l  as  havim,'  stulcn  the  re>erv«iirs of  water,  and  hidden  them  awav 
in  the  cavern^  (»f  tlie  moiinlain>.  l>ut  Indra  pursues  them  thither,  splits  the 
mountains  with  his  thunderbolt,  aiul  sets  them  at  liberty  again.  Such  a 
powerful  ileilv  i>^  .lUo  naturallv  worshij)ed  a.s  the  god  of  battle.  He  is 
alwavs  tiu'litiuL;  and  nevi-r  fail.-s  to  eon(|iiei  in  the  end.  Hence  lie  is  the  ideal 
hero  whom  the  wanior  trusts  aii«l  adon-v:. 

"(  hi  him  .ill  men  mu.-^t  call  amid  the  battle: 
lie,  liitjh-adored,  aluiie  ha^  pnwer  to  >UCCf)r. 
The  man  wlm  (jfYer>  him  praver.-s  and  libations, 
Ilim  In«ha'>  arm  lu'lps  fmuard  in  his  g»)ings." 

It  is  easv  now  to  perceive  that  a  literature,  which  abounds  in  such  a 
wealth  of  mvth  and  im.iu;erv.  must  nee«U  [»rove  an  inviting  field  for  poetic 
genius  and  lovers  of  art  and  beaiit\.  With  Indra  other  divinities  of  the  air- 
realm  are  ass-ieialed.  a«^  Vata,  the  trod  of  the  wind,  who  arises  in  the  earlv 
morning  to  drink  the  .Soma  juice  and  lead  in  the  Dawn;   Rudra*s  sons,  the 
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Maruts,  gods  of  the  thnnder-storm.  **  If  one  will  only  take  the  trouble,"  says 
Kaegi,  "to-project  himself  into  the  thought  and  life,  the  poetry  and  action, 
of  a  people  and  age  which  best  display  the  first  development  of  intellectu^ 
activity  in  a  race  of  people,  he  will  find  himself  attracted  by  these  hvmns 
in  many  ways — now  by  their  childlike  simplicity,  now  by  the  freshness  or 
delicacy  of  their  imagery,  and  again  by  the  boldness  of  their  paintin^^  and 
their  scope  of  fancy."  Where  in  all  the  realm  of  lyric  poetry  can  I)C  found 
compositions  more  charming  than  the  Vcdic  hymns  to  Aurora,  the  f^oddess 
of  the  Dawn  ?  She  opens  the  gates  of  day,  drives  away  darkness,  clears  a 
pathwziy  on  the  misty  mountain  tops,  and  sweeps  along  in  glowing  briju^ht- 
ness,  with  her  white  steeds  and  beautiful  chariot.  All  Nature  springs  to 
life  as  she  approaches,  and  beasts  and  birds  and  men  go  forth  with  joy. 

THK    TRIIMTAKA. 

The  sacred  scriptures  of  Buddhism  comprise  three  immense  collections 
known  as  the  tripitaka  or  "three  baskets."     One  of  these  contains  the  di>- 
c(»urses  oi  Huddha,  another  treats  of  doctrines  and  metaphysics,  and  another 
is  devoted  to  etiiics  and  discipline.     In  bulk  these  writings  rival  all  that\i*as 
ever  included  under  the  title  of  Veda,  and  contain  more  than  seven  times  the 
amount  of  matter  in  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.      The 
greater  portion  of  this  extensive  literature,  in  the  most  ancient  texts,  exists  as 
yet  only  in  manuscript.     Hut  as  Buddhism  spread  an<l  triumphed  mightilv  in 
Southern  and  Eastern  Asia,  its  sacred  books  have  been  translated  into  Pali, 
Burmese,  Siamese,  Tibetan,  (ihinese,  and  other  Asiatic  tongues.     The  Tib- 
etan edition  of  the  'Tri|)itaka  fills  about  325  folio  volumes.     Every  important 
tribe  or  nation,  which  has  adopted  Buddhism,  appears  to  have  a  more  or  less 
complete  Buddhist  literature  of  its  own.     But  all  this  literature,  so  vast  that 
one  lifetime  seems  insuthcient  to  exi)l()re  it  thoroughly,  revolves  al)out  a  com- 
paratively few  and  simple  doctrines.  First  we  have  the  four  sublime  Verities. 
(i)  All  existence,  being  subject  to  change  and  <lecay, Isevil.    (2)  The  source 
of  all  this  evil  is  desire.     (3)  Desire  and  the  evil  which  follows  it  may  be 
made  to  cease.     (4)  'There  is  a  fixed  and  certain  way  by  which  to  attain 
exemption  from  all  evil.     Next  after  these  Verities  are  the  doctrines  of  the 
Eightfold  Path  :     (i)  Right  belief,  (2)  Right  judgment.  (3)  Right  utterance, 
(4)  Right  motives,  (5)   Right  occupation,  (6)  Right  obedience,  (7)  Right 
memory,  and  (S)  Right  meditation.     Then  we  have  further  Five  Command- 
ments :     (i)  Do  not  kill,  (2)  Do  not  steal,  (3)  Do  not  lie,  (4)  Do  not  become 
intoxicated,  (5^  Do  not  commit  adultery. 

The  following  passage  is  a  specimen  of  the  tone  and  style  of  Buddha*s 
discourses :  **  The  best  of  ways  is  the  eightfold  ;  the  best  of  truths  the  four 
words ;  the  best  of  virtues  passionlessness ;  the  best  of  men  he  who  has  eyes 
to  see.  This  is  the  way ;  there  is  no  other  that  leads  to  the  purifying  of 
intelligence.  Go  on  this  way.  Everything  else  is  the  deceit  of  the  tempter. 
If  you  go  on  this  way  you  will  make  an  end  of  pain.    The  way  was  premdied 
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by  men  when  I  had  understood  the  thorns  of  the  tlesh.  Vdii  yourself  must 
make  an  effort.  The  Buddha  is  only  a  preacher.  The  ihoutrhlful  that  enter 
this  way  are  freed  from  the  bondage  of  the  tempter. 

"All  created  things  perish;  he  who  know^  this  beciuncs  pa>sive  in  pain  ; 
this  is  the  way  to  purity.  .\11  created  thing^  are  grief  and  pain ;  he  who 
knows  and  sees  this  bec()me>  passive  in  pain  ;  tiiis  is  the  way  that  leads  to 
purity." 

We  who  are  reared  under  a  western  civilization  can  see  little  that  is 
attractive  in  the  writings  of  Buddhism.  The  genius  ol  Kdwin  .\rnold  ha.> 
set  the  story  *>(  the  chief  iloctrines  of  Buddha  in  a  brilliant  (.Iress  in  his  poem 
of  the  "Light  of  Asia,"  but  as  specimens  of  literature  the  Buiidiiist  Script- 
ures are  as  far  removed  from  that  poem  as  is  the  Talmud  from  the  Hebrew 
Psalter.  Here  and  there  a  nugget  of  gold  may  be  discovere<l,  but  the  reader 
must  pav  for  it  bv  laborious  toiling  through  vast  spaces  of  te<lious  meta- 
plivsics  and  legend.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that,  as  Christianity  originated 
among  the  Jews,  but  ha>  had  its  chief  triumphs  among  the  <jentiles,  .so 
Buddhism  originate<l  among  the  Ilindu>,  but  has  won  most  of  its  adherents 
among  other  tribes  and  nations. 

(•«>NFi:CIAN  BOOKS, 
(ilance  with  me  now  a  nxunent  at  the  sacred  bof»ks  of  Confucianism, 
which  is.  par  excellence,  the  religion  of  the  Chinese  Empire.  But  Confucius 
was  not  the  founder  of  the  religion  which  is  associateil  w'th  his  name. 
He  claimed  merely  to  have  studied  deeply  into  anti<|uity,  and  to  be  a  teacher 
of  the  rec(jrd>  and  w«>r>hij)  of  the  past.  The  Chinese  classics  comprise  the 
five  King  and  the  f«)ur  Shu.  The  I.itter,  however,  are  the  works  of  Confucius' 
disciples,  and  hold  not  the  rank  an<l  authorilv  <»f  the-  five  King.  The  worri 
King  means  a  web  of  cl«»tii  (or  the  warj)  wiiich  keep^  the  threa«l  in  place) 
and  is  apj>lieil  to  the  most  ancient  books  (A  the  nati«»n  as  w«»rks  posses>ed  of 
a  s<»rt  of  canonical  authority.  <  >f  these  ancient  boiik>  the  Shu-King  and  the 
Shih-King  are  of  chief  importance.  One  is  a  book  of  lii>torv,  and  the  other 
of  poetrv.  The  Shu-King  relates  to  a  period  extending  over  seventeen  cen- 
turies, from  about  2357  B.  C.  to  627  B.  C.  and  is  believed  to  be  the  oldest 
of  all  the  Chinese  Jiible.  and  consists  of  ballads  relating  to  events  of  the 
national  history,  and  songs  and  hymns  to  be  sung  (Ui  gieat  state  «»ccasions. 
'i'hey  exhibit  a  jjrimitive  sinjplicity,  and  serve  to  j)icture  forth  the  manners 
of  the  ancient  time.  "  Not  a  few  of  them. "  .*»ays  Legu'e,  **  niav  be  read  with 
pleasure  from  the  j)atlms  of  tluMr  <lescriptions,  their  expres>ions  of  national 
feeling,  and  the  boldness  and  fre«juency  of  tht-ir  figures. "  The  following  is 
a  fair  examj)le  of  the  «Kles  u.^eil  in  connection  with  the  wi»r>hip  of  ancestors. 
A  yt)ung  king,  feeling  his  re.N|)on>ibilities,  wouM  fain  fi»llow  the  example  ni 
his  father,  and  pray.^  to  him  for  help. 

"I  take  counsel,  at  the  beginning  of  mv  rule. 
How  can  I  follow  the  example  of  my  shrived  father. 
Ah  !  far  reaching  were  his  plans, 
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And  I  am  not  able  to  carrv  them  out. 

However  I  endeavor  to  reach  to  them. 

My  continuation  of  them  will  be  all-deflected. 

I  am  a  little  child, 

Une(}ual  to  the  many  difficulties  of  the  state. 

Having  taken  his  place,  I  will  look  for  him  to  go  up  and  come  doinrn  in 

the  court, 
To  ascend  and  descend  in  the  house. 
Admirable  art  thou,  ( )  Great  Father  ; 
Condescend  to  preserve  and  enlighten  me." 

It  has  been  widely  maintained,  and  with  much  show  of  reason,  that  Con- 
fucianism is  at  l)est  a  system  of  ethics  and  political  econ(>my  rather  than  a 
religion.  Many  a  wise  maxmi,  many  a  noble  precept,  may  be  cited  from 
the  sacred  books,  but  the  whole  system  logically  resolves  Itself  into  one  of 
worldly  wisdom  rather  than  of  spiritual  life.  *'  When  I  was  fifteen  vears 
old,"  says  Confucius,  "  I  longed  for  wisdom.  At  thirty  mv  mind  was  fixed 
in  pursuit  of  it.  At  forty  I  saw  certain  principles  clearly.  At  fifty  I  under- 
stcK>d  the  rule  given  by  Heaven.  At  sixty  everything  I  heard  I  easily 
understocKl.  At  seventy  the  desires  of  my  heart  no  longer  transgressed  the 
law." 

AKKADIAN    HYMNS. 

In  passing  now  from  sacred  literatures  of  the  far  East  to  those  of  the 
West,  I  linger  for  a  moment  over  the  religious  writings  of  the  ancient  B.ibv- 
lonians  and  the  Persians.  Who  has  not  heard  of  Zoroaster  and  the  Zend- 
Avsta  ?  But  the  monuments  of  the  great  valley  of  the  Tigris  and  FLuph- 
rates  have  in  recent  years  disclosed  a  still  more  ancient  literature.  'Phe  old 
Akkadian  and  Assyrian  hymns  might  be  collected  into  a  volume  which 
would  perhaps  rival  the  Veda  in  interest,  if  not  in  value.  An  American 
writer  observes  :  **  Long  before  the  poets  of  India,  of  Greece,  or  of  Persia, 
began  to  weave  their  gorgeous  web  of  mythology,  the  seers  of  Akkad  and 
of  Shinar  watched  beside  the  great  loom  of  nature,  as  she  wove  out  the  cur- 
tains of  the  mr)rning  and  the  crimson  draperies  of  the  setting  sun.  They 
listened  to  the  battle  of  the  elements  around  their  mountain  peaks  and 
dreamt  of  the  storm-king ;  they  heard  the  musical  murmurs  of  the  wind,  as 
it  whispered  to  the  closing  flowers  ;  they  felt  the  benediction  of  night,  with 
its  voices  of  peace,  and  the  <livine  poem  of  earth's  beauty  found  an  echo  in 
their  hearts."  I  can  only  take  time  to  cite  an  old  Akkadian  hymn  to  the 
setting  sun,  which  seems  to  have  been  a  portion  of  the  Babylonian   ritual: 

**0  sun,  in  the  middle  of  the  sky,  at  thy  setting. 
May  the  bright  gates  welcome  thee  favorably. 
May  the  door  of  heaven  be  docile  to  thee. 
May  the  (iod  Director,  thy  faithful  messenger,  mark  the  way. 
In  Kbara,  seat  of  thy  royalty,  he  makes  thy  greatness  shiiie  forth. 
May  the  moon,  thy  i)eloved  spouse,  fomc  to  meet  thee  with  joy. 
May  thy  heart  rest  in  peace. 
May  the  glory  oi  thy  godhead  remain  with  thee. 
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I'owerful  hero,  O  sun  !  shine  L'loriouslv. 

Lord  of  Ebara,  direct  thy  foot  rightly  in  thy  road. 

O  sun,  in  niakiniif  thy  way,  take  the  path  marked  for  thy  rays. 

Thou  art  the  Lord  of  jud^niients  over  all  nations." 

THK    AVKSIA. 

As  for  the  sacred  scriptures  of  the  Parsee^,  tlie  A  vesta,  it  mav  be  said 
that  few  remains  of  antitpiity  are  of  much  greater  interest  to  the  student  of 
history  and  religion.  Hut  these  records  of  the  f)ld  Iranian  faith  have  suf- 
fereil  sadly  In-  time  and  the  revolutions  of  the  empire.  (.)ne  who  has  made 
them  a  special  life-study  observes  :  "  As  the  Parsees  are  the  ruins  (jf  a  peo- 
ple, so  are  their  sacred  books  the  ruins  of  a  religion.  There  has  been  no 
other  great  belief  thait  ever  left  such  p<jor  and  meager  monuments  of  its 
past  splendor."'  The  oldesl  portions  of  the  -Avesla  consist  of  praises  to  the 
holy  powers  of  heaven,  and  invocations  for  them  to  be  present  at  the 
ceremonial  worship.  The  entire  collection,  taken  together,  is  mainly  of  the 
nature   of  a  prayer-book,  or  ritual. 

THK    HOOK    OK     rilK    UKAD. 

We  pass  now  to  the  land  of  F'.gypt,  and  notice  that  mysterious  compila- 
ti(»n  of  myth  and  legend,  and  words  of  hope  and  fear,  now  commonly  known 
as  the  "  Hook  of  the  Deail."'  It  exists  in  a  great  nund)er  of  manuscripts 
recovered  from  Egyptian  tombs,  and  many  chapter>  are  inscribed  upon  cof- 
fins, mummies,  sepulchral  wrappings,  statues,  and  walls  of  the  tombs.  Some 
of  the  tombs  contain  exactly  the  same  chapters,  or  follow  the  same  arrange- 
ment, riu-  text  i>  accordingly  very  corrupt.  The  writing  was  not,  in  fact, 
intended  for  mortal  eves,  but  to  be  burit;d  with  the  dead,  and  the  prayers 
are,  for  the  most  part,  language  .supposed  to  be  used  by  the  de|)arted  in 
their  progress  through  the  untler  world.  We  can  therefore  hardly  expect  to 
find  in  this  strange  book  anything  that  will  greatly  interest  us  as  literature. 
Its  value  is  in  the  knowledge  it  supplies  <jf  the  ancient  Egyptian  faith.  The 
blessed  dead  are  su[)posed' to  have  the  u>e  of  all  their  limbs,  an«l  to  eat  and 
drink  and  enjoy  an  existence  similar  to  that  which  they  had  known  on  earth. 
Hut  thev  are  not  confined  to  any  one  locality,  or  to  any  one  form  of  exist- 
ence. They  have  the  range  of  the  entire  universe  in  every  shape  and  form 
which  they  desire.  We  find  in  one  chapter  an  account  of  the  terrible  nature 
of  certain  divinities  ami  localities  which  the  deceaseii  must  encounter,  gigantic 
and  venomous  serpents,  gods  with  names  significant  of  death  and  destruction, 
waters  and  atmospheres  of  flames.  Hut  none  of  these  prevails  over  him  ;  he 
passes  through  all  things  without  harm,  and  lives  in  peace  with  the  fearful 
gods  who  preside  over  these  abodes.  Some  of  the  gods  remind  us  of  the 
demons  of  Dante's  Inferno.  Hut  though  masters  of  divine  justice,  their 
nature  is  not  evil.  The  following  is  a  specimen  of  invocation  to  be  used  in 
passing  through  such  dangers  : 

"O  Ra,  in  thine  egg,  radiant  in  thy  disk  shining  forth  from  the  horizon, 
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llV   M|NS    Josi  I'll  INK     I. A /A  U  is. 

The  niiictecntli  centiirv  li.is  luul  its  Mirpri.^c^  :  tlic  j)o^iti^)^  (if  tlu*  Jew.-s 
to-d:iy  i>  one  nf  tlicsi',  l)i»lli  for  tIjL*  Jew  hiin>elf.  an«l  for  most  enlitihlenetl 
(.'lirisliaiis.  Tlicre  wmr  certain  f;ul>  wv  Ihoui^lit  lorever  laid  at  re^t,  cei - 
tain  condilion>  au'l  eoniiiivjcnties  that  eouM  never  confront  n^  avjain,  cer- 
tain war-cries  that  conhl  not  Ijc  raised.  In  lhi>  hist  fh^cade  of  t)ur  civiliza- 
tion, however,  we  have  been  rudelv  awakenetl  from  oiir  false  dream  of 
security  -it  may  he  to  a  hit^her  calling:  and  dcstinv  than  we  liad  vet  fore- 
seen. I  do  not  wish  to  cmphasi/i*  iho  painful  facts  l»y  dwelling  on  thcni, 
or  even  pointintj  them  out.  We  are  ail  aware  of  them,  and  whenever  Jews 
and  Cliristians  can  come  tot^'tther  on  cijual  tcrm>,  i'..jn.)rini,'  differences  and 
opposition  and  injury,  it  i>  well  that  they  shouhl  ilo  .so.  Hut.  at  the  same 
time,  we  must  not  shut  our  eye.s.  nor,  like  the  o>iriv:h.  hury  our  head  in  the 
sand.  The  situation,  which  is  >o  yrave  a  onr.  jnu>r  he  hravelv  and  honestlv 
faced,  the  crisis  met,  the  j»rolilem  frankly  >t.ilcd  in  all  its  hearin-^'s,  .mi  that 
the  whole  truth  mavhe  hiouyht  to  liu;ht  if  p.»>.>;ililc.  We  arc  a  little  apt  to 
look  on  «.»ne  side  oidy  <.»f  the  >hiel«l.  espci  iallv  when  oui  sen.>eof  ju>ticeand 
liumanitv  is  stutiir,  and  the  cry  «if  the  •'jiprc>sed  aihl  per>et  uled  -our 
brothers  -rin^s  iu  our  cars.  Vs  we  all  kn«»w.  the  effect  of  [)erseculion  is 
to  strengthen  solidarity.  The  lew  who  nev^-r  u.i>  a  h-w  before,  becomes 
one  :  when  the  vital  sjxit  is  loucheil.  "the  Jew  "  i>  thru<»l  upon  hiuj,  whether 
he  would  <»i  n«»t.  and  made  an  insult  and  lepmaeh.  When  we  are  attacked 
as  Jews,  we  do  not  >lrike  back  antjriK,  but  wi-  (.oil  up  in  our  >Nheli  of  Juda- 
ism and  entrench  ourscKes  moie  sli'»nudv  tli.ui  bef«>ie.  The  Jews  them 
selves,  both  from  natural  habit  and  foice  of  ( ircum>tun(e,  ha\e  been  accus 
tome<l  to  dwell  aloni^  their  own  lines  of  ihouvjht  and  life.  absorbe<l  in  their 
own  point  of  view,  almost  to  the  exclusinn  of  out.-Nide  opinion.  Indeetl.  it 
is  this  j)Ower  ol  concentration  in  their  own  pursuit>,  ihat  insuro  their  suc- 
cess in  m<»l  thini's  they  set  out  to  do.  Thev  have  been  i  ontent  for  the 
nrjst  part  to  tjuard  the  truth  the\  hold,  rallun  than  spread  it. 

Amid  favorable  hUrroundim4>  and  easv  cin  um>lancc.-,  many  of  us  had 
cea.scd  to  take  it  very  deeply  or  .seriously,  that  we  were  Jews.  We  ha<l 
f^rown  to  look  upon  it  merely  as  an  accident  t»f  birth  for  which  we  were  ni»t 
called  upon  to  make  any  >acrirK:e,  but  rather  to  make  t)urselve>  as  much  as 
possible  like  our  neighbors,  neither  better  nor  worse  than  the  people  around 
us.  IJut  with  a  painful  shock,  we  are  suddenly  made  aware  of  it  as  a  detri- 
ment, and  we  siirink  at  unco  back  into  ourselves,  hurt  in  our  most  sensitive 
point,  our  pride  wounded   to  the  quick,  our  mobt   sacred   feeling>,  as  we 
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iK-licvc.  •tiitrav^ct]  ;iiul  tiampk**)  iipnn.  But  our  verv  attitude  i»ri.*c>  ::;i- 
MHUflhinif  i>  wnum  with  us.  I*tr>cculn»n  (Joes  nut  touch  us:  uc  ij-  Zi  : 
feci  it  when  wi-  Ikivi-  an  iilca  larkje  i-nnui^li,  ami  cIo>e  enou&rh  li*  t.ur  heir:-, 
ti)  Mi>lain  aiiil  ioumiIc  u>.  The  martyrs  of  dM  did  not  feel  the  hreT^of  :hr 
>taki-,  ihe  armws  tlial  picncnl  their  flesh.  The  Jews  i»{  the  ulden  lutK 
(I.UK-eil  to  tluir  death  with  praise-  and  s'lnhf,  and  joyful  shouts  of  hAlleiuUh. 
riuy  wen*  willim:  to  <lie  for  that  which  was  their  life,  and  morv  than  their 
iifi:  to  tlu'in.  liul  the  martyrdom  of  tlie  present  day  is  a  stranife  and  ncnri 
one,  that  ha>  no  i^r.ux-  or  ^dory  al)out  it.  and  of  which  «ie  arc  not  pnmil. 
We  have  not  i:Ir)>en  and  perl)ap>  wouUl  not  choose  it.  Manvof  us  scarcely 
know  the  raiisi-  loi  whieli  we  suffi-r.  and  lliereforc  wc  feel  everv  panir,  cvtrv 
rut  of  the  la>h.  Kor  our  own  sake  then,  and  stiii  more  perhaps  for  tbcAe 
who  eonie  after  ii>.  and  to  whom  we  lie<|iieath  our  Judaism,  it  l»ehoo\'es  as 
to  (ind  out  jiL-^l  what  it  mean>  to  us,  and  wliat  it  hoUls  for  us  to  ii\-e  hv.  la 
itther  wortI>,  wliat  is  the  lontt-nt  and  ^iv^nilicanee  4if  modern  Judaism  in  the 
W'»rhl  to  day.  nut  unlv  f«»r  ii>  pervmally  as  Jews,  Init  for  the  world  at  lanre? 
W  h<it  |)owi.r  lia>  it  as  a  >piritual  influence?  And  as  such  what  is  its  share 
or  part  m  the  laru'e  life  of  humanity,  in  the  hroad  current  an<I  movement  nf 
thi.'  tinio.''  What  aLiualiiy  has  ii  and  what  possible  unfoldment  in  the 
fuluif? 

No  soonci  d«»  Wf  put  tliese  questionslhan  weareat once  confronted  vith 
every  phase  of  senliinent.  every  shade  and  variety  of  opinicin.  We  sweep 
the  win  lie  caniut  «if  nioilcrn.  re>tless  thought,  oi  shifting  beliefs  and  unbe- 
lief, from  the  depths  of  >u{»er>tition.  as  well  as  of  skepticism  and  material- 
i>m.  t«'  the  mid  heiu'liis  of  aeno>tici>m ;  from  the  most  riijriii  and  uncompro- 
mi>in>;  f<>iiiiali>ni.  ••!  .1  vjiu-ere  piety,  to  a  humanitarism  so  hroad  that  it  has 
alnioAt  elimiii.ttid  (iotl.  <.r  a  I  >ei>m  so  vast  and  di>tant  that  it  has  almost 
elimitiatcd  hvnn.niitv.  NUtliiiiL:  ;^  nn>re  curious  than  this  range  and  diversitv 
lit  ci»nvKii<iu.  fr-'Mi  .1  leiiiei  (.»i  ".niitv.  for  the  Jewish  idea  survives  ihrouffh 
e\ei  V  vnii.i-iiv  ii'-n.  .1-  I'le  i.ue.  li.e  t\ pe.  persists  through  everv  modifica- 
tii'i-.  I't  I  Innate  .uii  '.  -y^Ww.  .ir.  ":  everv  \aryinvj  nationality.  Clear  and  dis- 
liiKl.  we  .Mil  '.i.uf  ::  I  .:  u^!;  '•.>:. -rv,  iind  as  the  pre>enl  can  best  l>c  read  bv 
li'.i  iu!i:  .1  ".i.e  ]>..":,  I  ^■.  .  ..>e  i-i.eTiy  i--  review  the  ideas  un  which  our 
iM.-tj'n.i    .^"-.i^-i.;    ;!. '.     :.r     :,!,:::•.  >..>';a;iiei;. 

\\  I-..i:  .:•.  It'  .:i>'«  ;'.:>;'v^'.  \ l  "  A.:e  alter  av:e  unrolls,  nations  appear 
..:;  !  .:'-,i;-{>v .;:.  ..v.  .  >:/  Wx  :  '.'.  \\  ..:  ,  r-n  i  !nem.  ISack  to  the  very  momint; 
.■{  :.nA.  ii:  :v  :  .;  j'-.:v..-.  :•.  >:  ..  .  !  rir.  ':  I'ri.in  the  worhl,  while  vet  there 
wen  i;:.r.r.>  .:.  :..i  i..;".   .  ".  ..  >.   .^    :  i.    i  minyjied  with  the  dauk;hters  of 

I'.uv.  we  K.-.'.  .               ■;.:  .   ::.'.::  .v\'.".  Secinnings.     A  tribe  of  wan- 

.ie:e:>  :i  I. >.;:'.  ..:■...-.:  •.■..  c  .  i>.  i  :■.  w  .iter  ways,  feeding  their  fli-nrks 
i:p.  :•.  :;e  '...'.  >  ..i>.  i  ■•  .  *.  ".  .  .  .  •■  .  ^  ...-  »  :'  e  I- nely  desert  wa>tes.and 
p.:.:.:^i;  :..;•:   ■..v."     » :•> .  ^    .  >..:•  >:..  i.ie!  skies.     FVom  the  first,  a 

pe   ;'".c  :v-..^-  .  ,.■»•«.  «      -       -   ..        :-..i!-.:re.  ^rouyhl    le»  face    the 

!v."'-v..:t      -;  :  s**. <  .-,.«•:  a  .'-■■meihing,  thev  knew 
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lint  what  —  a  power,  not  themselves,  that  led  their  steps  and  walked  ai»il 
talked  with  men.  Already  in  those  earliest  days  great  types  loom  up  amoni< 
them,  the  patriarchal  leaders,  lar^e,  tribal,  composite  figures,  rather  than 
actual  persons,  and  •>'et  touched  with  human  traits  and  personalitv,  niovint^ 
ab<»ut  in  pastoral  and  domestic  scenes;  men,  already,  in  their  own  crude 
way,  preoccupied  of  God,  and  liis  dealings  with  themselves  and  with  the 
world.  Upon  a  background  of  myth,  and  yet,  in  a  sense  how  bold,  how 
clear,  stands  Moses,  the  man  of  God,  who  saw  the  world  aflame  with  Deity 
— the  burning  bush,  the  tlaming  mountain  top,  the  fiery  cloud,  leading  his 
people  from  captivity,  and  who  heard  pronounced  the  divine  ami  everlasting 
name,  the  unpronounceable,  the  Ineffable  I  Am.  In  Moses,  above  all, 
whether  we  look  upon  him  as  semi-historic  or  a  purely  symbolic  figure,  the 
genius  of  the  Hebrew  race  is  typified,  the  fundamental  note  of  Judaism  is 
struck,  the  word  that  rings  forever  after  through  the  ages,  which  is  the  law 
spr)ken  by  God  himself,  with  trumpet  st)und,  midst  thundcrings  and  light- 
ning from  heaven.  Whatever  of  true  or  false,  of  fact  or  legend  hangs 
about  it,  we  have  in  the  Mosaic  conception,  the  moral  ideal  of  the  Hebrews, 
a  code,  divinely  sanctioned  and  ordained,  the  absolute  imperative  of  duty,  a 
transcendent  law  laid  upon  man  which  he  must  perforce  obey,  in  order 
that  he  may  live.  **  Thou  shall,"  "  Thou  shalt  not,"  hedge  him  around 
on  every  side,  now  as  moral  obligation  and  again  as  ceremonial  or  legal 
ordinance,  and  becomes  the  bulwark  of  the  faith,  through  centuries  of  great- 
ness, centuries  of  darkness  and  humiliation. 

Amid  a  cloud  of  wars,  Jehovah's  sacred  wars,  with  shadowy  hosts  and 
chieftains,  the  scattered  clans  unite,  the  kingdom  forms,  and  we  have  the 
dawn  of  history.  Jerusalem  is  founded,  at  once  a  stronghold  and  a  sanctu- 
arv,  and  the  temple  built.  The  national  and  religious  life  grow  as  one 
growth,  knitting  themselves  together,  and  mutually  strengthening  and 
upholding  one  another.  Then  the  splendors  of  Solomon's  reign,  the  palace 
with  royal  state,  and  above  all  the  ever-growing  magnificence  of  the  temple 
service,  with  more  and  more  sumptuous  rites.  The  true  greatness  of  Israel 
was  never  to  consist  in  outward  greatness,  nor  in  the  materializing  of  any 
of  its  ideas,  either  in  the  religious  or  the  secular  life,  but  wholly  in  the 
inner  impulse  and  activity,  the  spiritual  impetus  which  was  now  shaping 
itself  into  Prophetism.  And  here  we  strike  the  second  chord,  that  other 
source  and  spring  of  Israel's  life,  which  still  yields  living  waters.  In 
Hebrew  prophecy  we  have  no  crumbling  monument  of  perishable  stone,  the 
silent  witness  of  a  past  that  is  dead  and  gone,  but  the  quickening  breath 
of  the  spirit  itself,  the  words  that  live  and  burn,  the  something  that  is  still 
alive  and  life-giving  because  it  holds  the  soul  of  a  people,  the  spirit  that 
cannot  die.  The  prophets  owned  the  clearer  vision  that  pierced  below  the 
surface  and  penetrated  to  the  hidden  meaning,  the  moral  and  spintual 
interpretation  of  the  law  in  contrast  with  its  outer  sense. 

Throughout  their  history  we  find  that  the  Jews  as  a  nation  have  been 
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the  **G(>d-intoxicutc(r'  race,  inlL-nt  upon  the  problem  of  understanding 
him  and  his  ways  with  them.  hi>  luhnvrs  of  their  destiny.  With  this 
idea,  whether  in  a  liii^h  form  »>r  a  hiw.  in  spiritual  or  material  fashion,  their 
whole  existence  lias  been  idenlitied. 

In  the  Hebrew  writintfs  we  trace  not  so  much  the  development  of  a  peo- 
ple as  of  an  Idea  that  constantly  yrows  in  strcnvfth  and  puritv.  'I'he  pettv, 
tribal  ijod,  cruel  and  partisan,  like  the  ^«»ds  around  him,  becomes  the  univer- 
sal and  eternal  (i<«l,  who  fills  all  lime  and  space,  all  heaven  antl  earth,  an! 
l)eside  whom  no  other  p«»wer  exists.  'I'limui^diout  nature,  his  will  is  law.  his 
fiat  X"*^"-*^  forth,  and  the  stars  obey  him  in  their  course,  the  win<ls  and  waves: 
Kire  an<l  hail,  snow  and  vapors,  stormy  wind,  fullillim^  his  word." 

The  li.i(htnings  do  his  bi(blinv(  and  say  *  Here  we  are'  when  he  com- 
mands them." 

IJut  not  alone  in  the  phy>ical  realm,  still  m«>rc  is  he  the  nmral  ruler  of 
the  Universe;  and  here  we  come  upun  the  cure  of  the  Hebrew  cnncepti«>n, 
its  true  ^ran<leur  and  «)ri^inality,  up«»n  which  the  wh'ile  stress  was  laid, 
namely,  that  it  is  only  in  the  nmral  sphere,  only  as  a  nmral  beimr  that  man 
can  enter  into  relation  with  hih  Maker,  and  the  Maker  of  the  I'niver^e,  and 
come  to  any  understandin.L(  of  him. 

•'C!anst  thou  by  searching'  find  out  (lod  ?  ('anst  thou  lind  out  the 
Almij^hty  unto  perfection?  It  is  as  hi^ii  as  heaven  ;  what  can>t  thou  do  ? 
deeper  than  hell ;  what  canst  thou  know  ?" 

Not  Ihrouvrh  the  tlnite.  limited  intellect,  nor  any  outward  sense-percep- 
tion, b»it  only  llirou'^'li  the  nioiid  >ense,  d<j  these  earne>l  teachers  l>i<l  us  seek 
(io<l,  who  l•e^l■nl^^  liiii>elf  in  the  l.iw  wliirli  is  at  unee  Iniman  an<l  divine,  the 
voice  of  duty  and  «»f  emi^eienee,  anim.ilini:  the  .v»nl  (»f  man.  Like  the  >lars, 
lie  toi)  c.in  obi'v,  and  tiieii  his  iiv,'hteousiii'»  wdi  >liiMe  bntli  ;i<  the  n«ii»n-ilav 
sun,  his  1,'oinju'  f«irlli  will  bi-  like  tin-  <l.i\vn.  It  i-^  thi>  buMtlth  "'f  the  <liNine 
that  vilali/e>  the  p;ii;e>  of  tin-  Hebrew  j)r»ipliet>  anil  tluir  iimi.d  preeept>. 
It  is  the  blendnji:  i»f  the  two  idi'aU.  the  i«>nii)It  !•'  :m<l  ab.-Milulc  i'letitiliealion 
of  the  nior;d  and  ri-lii4iMn>  life,  >'i  th.it  each  tan  be  intiTpreted  in  t«TMis  of 
the  other,  the  iii'iral  life  .saturated  and  fed,  Mi.-l.iineil  au'l  .s.inetilied  bv  the 
divine,  the  relik'iou.s  life  merely  a  divinely  ord;iine<l  in«MaIitv,  tln.s  it  is.  that 
constilule>  thr  e.s>enie  of  tlii'ir  teaehinLT'^,  the  unitv  an<l  i^rantl  simplieitv  of 
their  ide.d.  The  link  w.is  never  br»»ken  between  the  human  and  the  clivine, 
between  eon<luet  au'l  its  motive,  religion  and  nmralilv,  nor  ob>eureil  bv  anv 
cloudy  absiractioM.s  of  theolo^'vor  inet.ipli.v>its.  Their  (lod  w;is  a  (io<l  vvlmm 
the  people  couhl  understand  ;  no  mystic  liyure  relei,'ate<l  t«)  the  skies,  but  a 
very  pre^ent  power,  wnrkim,'  upon  earth,  a  personality  very  clear  ami  distinct, 
very  human  one  mi.kfht  almost  say,  who  mingled  in  human  affairs,  whose 
word  was  hwifl  and  sure,  and  whose  path  so  jdain  to  follow,  "that  wavfarinjj 
men,  though  fuuls,  should  not  err  therein."  What  he  required  was  no  impossi- 
ble ideal,  but  simply  to  du  justice,  to  love  mercy,  and  walk  humbly  bef«>re 
him.  What  he  prumised  was :  **  Seek  ye  me  ami  ye  shall  live.*'    1  f ow  can  one 
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fail  to  l)c  impressed  by  the  heroic  mouhl  of  these  austere,  impassioned  souls, 
and  l>y  the  richness  of  the  soil  that  gave  them  birth  at  a  time  when  spiritual 
thoiiifht  had  scarcely  dawned  upon  the  world.  The  prophets  were  the  "high 
lights"  of  Judaism  ;  but  the  light  failed,  the  voices  ceased,  an<l  prophetism 
died  out.  In  spite  nf  its  broad  ethical  and  social  basi.s,  its  .seeming  universality, 
it  never  became  the  religion  of  the  masses,  because  in  reality  it  is  the  relinrion 
of  the  few,  the  elect  and  chosen  of  God,  who  know  ami  feel  the  beaut  v  of  his 
holiness. 

The  people  needed  something  more  penetrating  and  persuasive,  or 
else  something  mt)re  congenial  to  their  actual  development  at  the  lime; 
namely,  some  concrete  and  sensuous  form  in  which  Deity  could  be  brought 
into  life.  Tlierefore  the  code  was  devised,  or  rather  it  evolved  and  ^rew  like 
a  natural  growth  out  of  the  conditions  and  constitution  of  Judaism.  The 
**  r<irah  "  was  literally  tlic  boily  of  the  law,  in  which  the  spirit  was  incased 
*  as  in  a  mummy  shroud.     In  order  that  Israel  should  survive,  should  continue 

■*  to  exi>l  at  all  in  the  miilst  of  the  ruins  that  were  falling  around  it,  and   the 

?  darkness  upon  which  it  was  entering,  it  was  necessary  that  this  close,  inter- 

j"  nal  organization,  this  mesh  and  network  of  law  and   practice,  of    reg^ulated 

^  usage  covering  the  mo>t  insignificant  acts  of  life,  knitting  them  totjether  as 

7  with  nerve  and  sinew,  and  invulnerable  to  any  catastrophe   from   without, 

sbouM  take  the  place  of  all  external  pr(.»p  and  form  of   unity.     The   whole 
],  outer  framework  of  life  fell  away.      The  kingdom  perished,  the  temple   fell, 

the  people  scattered.     I'hey  ceaseil  t(^  be  a  nation,  they  ceased  to  l)c  a  church, 

and  yet.   in«lis>olubly  bound  by  these  invisible  chains,  as  tine  as   silk,   as 

f.  >lronLr  a>  in»n.  tliev  presented   an   ini[>enetrable  front  to  the   outside   world, 

tlu'v  became   more   intensely  national,  more  exclusive  and  sectarian,  more 
J*  concentrated  in  their  in<li\  idualitv  than  they  had  ever  been   l)efore.      The 

r;Jmuil  came  to  leinforce  the  Pentateuch,  and  Kabbinism   intensitied   Juda- 
ic i>m,  which  ihcrebv  lo>t  it>  power  to  e\pan<l.  its  claim  to  become  a  universal 

religion.  aii»l  reiuaiiied  the  prcni^atlNo  of  a  peculiar  people. 
J  With  file  anil  >\\«>id   the  Chii>tian  era  <lawnecl  for  Israel.     Jeru>alem 

was   be^ici^ed,  the   temple   fired,  the    llolv   Mount   in  flames,  and  a   million 
*"  people  peri>hed.  a  fitting  prelihle  ti»  the  luuii  travredv  that  has  not  ended  vet, 

the  inait\rvloni  of  eiu'liteen  centiiiio.  I>eath  in  every  form,  by  flood,  l»v 
fi?v.  and  with  eNcr\  ti»rture  that  cnuitl  be  conceived,  left  a  track  of  bliKKi 
thiou^'h  hi>ti»r\ .  the  V  rucitievl  <•{  the  natn»n<.  Stranifcrs  and  wanderers  in 
everv  aije.  and  e\er\  land. calling'  no  man  frienil.  and  ni»  s{Mithonie.  Withal 
the  itrni»niin\  i-l  the  (iheito.  a  livini,'  death.  I >ark.  pitiable,  ignoble  destiny! 
»  Mairniticenl.   luTme,    uncouijuerable    de>tiny.    luminous    with    sclf-sacritice, 

;  unwritten  her«»i>m.  devution  tu   an   ideal,  a  cause  believed  in.  and  a  name 

•i 

i  held  sacred  !     Hut  de>tinv  .vtill  un>t>l\ed  :  martyrdom  not  yet  swallowed  up 

in  victory. 

In  our  modern  rushing  day>.  life  ehani:c>  with  such  swiftness  that  it  is 

1  difficult  even  to  follow  it.N  rapid  movement.     HuriuL;  the  last  hundred  \-ears 

•1  I  .  . 


I 
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Juilaism  h.is  underttfono  mr^rc  inodificAlinn  than  during  the  previous  thou- 
sand years.  J'he  French  Kevohition  sounded  a  note  of  freedom  so  loud, 
so  clamonias  that  it  pierced  the  (jrhett«i  walls,  and  found  its  way  to  the 
imprisoned  souls.  The  gates  were  thrown  open,  the  light  streanie<l  in  from 
the  outside,  ami  the  Jew  entered  the  nnulcrn  world.  .Vs  if  by  enchantment, 
the  sped  which  had  bound  him  hand  and  foot,  body  and  soul,  was  broken, 
and  his  mind  and  spirit  released  from  thrall,  sprang  into  re-birth  and  vigor. 
Kager  for  life  in  every  form  and  in  every  direction,  with  unused  pent-up 
vitality,  he  pressed  to  the  fr«)nt,  and  crowded  the  avenues  where  life  was 
most  crowded,  thought  and  action  most  stimulated.  And  in  order  to  this 
movement,  naturally  and  of  necessity,  he  began  to  disengage  himself  from 
the  toils  in  which  he  was  involved,  to  unwin<l  himself,  so  ti>  speak,  from  fold 
after  fold  of  outworn  and  outlandish  customs.  Casting  off  the  outer  shell 
or  skeleton,  which,  like  the  bony  covering  ol  the  tortoise,  serves  as  armor, 
at  the  same  time  that  it  impedes  all  movement  and  progress,  as  well  as 
inner  growth,  Judaism  thought  to  revert  to  its  original  type,  the  j)ure  and 
simple  monotheism  of  the  early  «lays.  the  simple  creed  that  Right  is  Might, 
the  simple  law  of  justice  among  men.  I)ivcsted  of  its  spiritual  mechanism, 
absolutely  without  myth  or  dogma  of  any  kind,  save  the  all-embracing 
unity  of  (Jod,  taxing  so  little  the  credulity  of  men,  no  religion  seemed  so 
fitted  to  withstand  the  storm  and  stress  of  modern  thought,  the  doubt  and 
skepticism  of  a  critical  and  scientitic  age  that  has  played  such  havoc  with 
time-honored  creeds.  And  having  rid  himself,  as  he  proudly  believed,  of  his 
own  superstitions,  naturally  the  Jew  had  no  inelination  to  adopt  what  he 
looked  upon  as  the  super>titions  of  <»thers.  He  was  still  as  much  as 
ever  the  Jew  ;  as  far  as  ever  removed  from  the  Christian  stand-point  and 
outlook,  the  Chri.^tian  phil(»scjphy  and  si.>lution  of  life. 

Broad  and  tolerant  as  either  siile  might  consider  itself,  there  was  a  fun- 
damental disagreement  and  opptisition,  almost  a  different  make-up,  a  differ- 
ent caliber  and  attilu<le  of  soul,  fostered  by  centuries  of  nmtual  alienation 
and  distrust.  To  be  a  Jew  was  still  something  special,  st»mething  inherent, 
that  did  not  depend  upon  any  external  conformity  or  n<in-conformity,  any 
peculiar  motle  of  life.  The  tremen<lous  background  of  the  past,  of  traditions 
and  associations  so  entirely  apart  from  those  of  the  people  among  whom  they 
dwelt,  threw  them  into  strong  relief.  They  were  a  marked  race  always,  upon 
whom  an  indelible  stamp  was  set,  a  nation  that  cohered  not  as  a  political 
unit,  but  as  a  single  family,  through  lies  the  mo^t  sacre»l,  the  most  vital  and 
intimate,  of  ])arent  to  child,  of  brother  ami  sister,  bound  still  more  closely 
together  through  a  common  fate  of  suffering.  .\nd  yet  they  were  everywhere 
living  amrmg  Christians,  making  part  of  Christian  ctmimunities  and  mixing 
freely  among  them  for  all  the  business  of  life,  all  material  and  temporal  ends. 
Thus  the  spiritual  and  secular  life  which  had  been  absolutely  one  with  the 
Jew,  grew  apart  in  his  own  sphere,  as  well  as  in  his  intercourse  with  the 
Christians — the  divorce  was  complete  between  religion  and  the  daily  life. 
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■'III'  ii  li'.l  I  III  i'  ■'.  ii'  ■..'•.•']-■■■  Ti' ''1 -.'< -11^' 'II-^  and  fortifies  us,  com- 
|i' ii  ii'  !■.•  ■  .-r  .iir:i-'i.  •■  I,  liiiiiiili.iii'iii  \\c  may  l»c  called  upon  to 
I  II' I  Mil  ,    ••  III  ii  \\ Jill  ii  ,1  :'l<<i-.-,  II' 1^  :i  .-sliaiiic  tu  Miffcr.     Will  national  or 
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personal   loyalty  suffice  for  this,  when  our  personality  is  not  touched,  our 
nationality  is  merged  ?     Will   pride  of  family  or  race  take  awav  the  stini^. 
the  stigma  ?     l.ol  wc  have  turned  the  shield  and  persecution    Ijecomes  our 
opportunity  I      *' Those  thai   were   in  darkness,   upon   them  the  li^ht  hath 
shined."     What  is  the  meaning  of  this  exodus  from   Russia,  from  Poland. 
these  long  black  lines,  crossing  the   frontiers  or  crushed  within  the  pale  — 
these    "despised    and    rejected    oi    men,"   emerging   from    their    Ghettos, 
scarcely  able  to  bear  the  light  of  day  ?     Many  of  them  will    never  see  the 
Promised   Land,  and  for  those  who  do,  cruel  will  be  the  suffering  before 
thev  enter,  long  and  difficult  will   be   the  task  and   process  of  assimilation 
and  regeneration.     But  for  us,  who  stand  upon  the  shore,  in  the  full  blessed 
light  of  freedom  and  watch  at   last  the  ending  of  that  weary  pilgrimage 
through  the  centuries,  how  great  the  responsibility,  how  great  the  occasion, 
if  only  wc  can  rise  to  it.     Let  us  not  think  our  duty  ended,  when  >%*e   have 
taken  in  tlie  wanderers,  given  them  food   and   shelter,  and  initiated  them 
into  the   sliarp  daily  struggle  to  exist  upon  which  we  are  all  embarked  :  nor 
yet  guariliiig  their  exclusiveness,  when  we  leave  them  to  their  narrow  rites 
and   limit invj  observance,   until,  breaking  free  from  these,  they  find  them- 
selves, like  their  emancipated  brethren   elsewhere,  adrift  on  a  blank  sea  of 
indifference  and  materialism.     If  Judaism  would  be  anything  in  the  world 
to-day  it  must  be  a  spiritual  force.     Only  then   can  it  be  true  to  its  special 
mis>ion,  the  s{)irit.  not  the  letter,  of  its  truth. 

.\wav  then  with  all  the  (Ihettos  and  with  spiritual  isolation  in  every 
form,  and  let  the  "spirit  blow  where  it  listeth.''  The  Jew  must  change  his 
attitude  before  the  world,  and  come  into  spiritual  fellowship  with  those 
around  him.  John,  Paul,  Jesus  himself,  we  can  claim  them  all  for  our  own. 
We  do  not  want  "  nlission^  "  to  convert  us.  We  cannot  become  Presbyter- 
ian>.  I'.piscopalians.  members  of  any  dividing  sect,  "teaching  for  doctrines 
the  opinions  of  men."  C'hri>tians  as  well  as  Jews  need  the  larger  unity  that 
shall  embrace  them  all.  the  unitv  of  spirit,  not  of  doctrine. 

Mankind  at  lartje  niav  not  be  ready  for  a  universal  religion,  but  let  the 
Jew.-,  with  their  prophetii.  instinct,  their  deep,  spiritual  insight,  set  the  exam- 
ple and  give  the  ideal. 

The  world  has  not  vet  fathomed  the  .seciet  of  its  redemption,  and 
'Salvation  inav  vtt  again  be  of  the  Jews.*' 

I  lie  tinn's  arc  full  «'f  ^i^ns.  ( )n  e\ery  side  there  is  a  call,  a  challenge 
and  awakenini:.  <  >ut  t»f  the  luart  of  our  materialistic  civilization  has  come 
the  cry  of  tlu-  spirit  hungering  f<»r  its  fo(»(l,  "the  bread  without  money  and 
without  price.'  the  bread  which  money  cannot  buy,  and  "thirsting  for  the 
living  waters,  which,  if  a  man  drink,  he  shall  not  thirst  again."  What  the 
world  needs  today,  not  alone  the  Jews,  who  have  l)r»rne  tjie  yoke,  but  the 
Christians,  who  bear  Christ's  name,  and  persecute,  and  who  have  built  up  a 
civilization  so  entirely  at  variance  with  the  |)rinciples  he  taught — what  we 
all  need.  Gentiles  and  Jews  alike,  is  nt)t  so  much  "a  new  body  of  doctrine," 
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as  Mr.  Claude  Montefiore  suggests,  l)ut  a  new  spirit  put  into  life  which  will 
re-fashion  it  upon  a  nobler  plan,  and  consecrate'it  anew  in  higher  purposes 
and  ideals.  Science  has  <h>ne  its  work,  clearing  away  the  dead  wood  of 
ignorance  and  superstition,  enlarging  the  vision  and  opening  out  the  path. 
It  is  for  religion  now  to  fdi  with  spirit  and  with  life  the  facts  that  knowledge 
gives  us,  to  breathe  a  living  soul  into  the  universe.  "Return  unto  me,  and  I 
will  return  unto  you,  saith  the  Lord  of  Hosts."  "All  we  like  sheep  have 
gone  astray."  Christians  and  Jews  alike  have  turned  fr<jm  the  true  path, 
worshiping  upon  the  high  places  and  under  every  green  tree,  falling  down 
before  idols  of  gohl  and  silver,  and  making  graven  images  of  every  earthly 
and  every  heavenly  thing.  Thus  have  we  builded  a  kingdom,  wholly  of  the 
earth,  solid  and  stately  to  the  eye  of  sense,  but  hollow  and  honeycombed 
with  falseht>od.  and  whose  foundations  are  so  insecure  that  they  tremble  at 
every  earthly  shock,  every  attempt  at  rca<ljustment,  and  we  half  expect  to 
see  the  brilliant  pageant  crumble  before  our  sight  and  disappear  like  the 
unsubstantial  fabric  of  a  »lream.  Christians  and  Jews  alike,  **  Have  we  not 
all  one  Father,  hath  not  one  (lod  created  us?"  Remendier  to  what  you  are 
called,  you  who  claim  belief  in  a  living  Ood  who  is  a  Spirit,  and  who  there- 
fore must  be  worshiped  "in  spirit  and  in  truth," — ntjt  with  vain  forms  and 
meaningless  service,  nor  yet  in  the  world's  glittering  shapes,  the  work  of 
men's  hands  or  brains,-  -but  in  the  ever-growing,  ever-deepening  love  and 
knowledge  of  his  truth  and  its  showing  forth  Ui  men.  Once  more  let  the 
Holy  Spirit  descend  and  tlwell  among  you,  in  your  life  to-day,  as  it  did  upon 
your  holy  men,  your  pri»phets  of  the  olden  times,  lighting  the  world  as  it  did 
for  them  with  lliat  radiance  t)f  the  skies  :  and  so  make  known  the  faith  that 
is  in  vou.  "for  bv  tlu-ir  fruits  ve  >hall  kimw  them." 


BUDDHISM. 

By  IJ.vNRir  Vatsibi-ciii. 

The  radiating  light  of  the  civili/.ation  of  ilie  present  century  to  be  seen 
in  Kiin^pe  and  America,  is  reflected  on  all  ct)rners  of  the  earth.  My  coimtrv 
has  already  opened  international  intercourse  and  made  rapid  progress,  owing 
to  the  inducement  by  Anierican>.  f«)r  which  I  return  many  thanks.  The 
present  state  of  the  world's  civilization,  however,  is  limited  almost  to  the 
mere  material  world,  and  it  has  not  yet  set  forth  the  best,  most  beautiful 
and  most  truthful  spiritual  world  of  its  glittering  spark.  It  is  because  everv 
religion,  stooping  in  each  corner,  neglects  its  duty  of  love  arul  brotherhood. 
But  at  last  the  day  came  fortunately  that  all  religions  sent  their  members, 
one  of  which  is  occupied  hy  myself,  to  atten<l  the  World's  Religious  Con- 
gresses, in  connection  willi  the  Columbian  P^xposition  of  1893.  It  is  the 
greatest  occasion  ever  1  heard  that  all  the  members  of  different  faiths  meet 
together  in  one  building  witlu)Ut  any  jealousy,  to  collect  all  materials  to 
draw  a  coinparis(jn  in  religious  literatures,  social  and  politic,  etc.,  and  give 
their  addresse>  for  the  purpose  they  rci>rescnt.  I  regret  to  say  that  I  can- 
not mvself  adilress  you  in  Knglish,  unless  through  Mr.  Noguchi  as  an  inler- 
preter,  and  am  afraid  that  there  are  no  jiroper  technical  words  in  English  to 
convey  my  thoughts.  It  is  a  hard  thing  t<»  interpret  a  religious  discour.se, 
and  it  is  like  scraping  the  soic,  intermediating  shoes  or  cloth.  I  hope  vou 
will  now  patiently  listen  (•)  me. 

What  is  Bud<lhism  ?  Buddism  is  a  doctrine  taught  bv  Buddha 
Shakvamuni.  The  word  Buddha  is  Sanscrit,  and  its  Cihinese  meaning  is 
Kaku,  while  the  Japanese  is  Satoru.  Now  let  me  explain  it  more  I'uIIv.  It 
has  three  meanings,  such  as  JiUaku,  Kakuta,  and  Kakugioenman.  Jikaku 
is  to  awake  himself  and  attain  to  the  realm  of  Truth  by  one's  own  wisdom. 
Kakuta  means  the  word  transition — that  is.  to  let  others  do  as  one  <licl  in 
his  jikaku.  The  former  i>  attainable  hv  wixlom,  and  the  lallef  bv  mercy. 
When  wisdom  and  mercy  are  worked  tlmnnighly  by  one.  lie  may  l)e  caHetl 
Butldha  or  Kakugioeninnn.  in  Bud<lliism  we  have  Bu<ldiia  as  our  Saviour, 
the  si)irit  incarnate  of  al)sohite  self-sacrifice  and  divine  compassion,  and  the 
embodiment  of  all  that  i>  pure  and  good.  Budillia  was  a  man  as  we  are, 
but  he.  apart  from  us,  knew  the  truth  or  original  bodv  of  the  universe,  and 
cultured  the  virtuous  works,  or.  in  other  words,  he  worked  thoroughly  bv 
his  wisdom  and  mercy,  st)  that  he  may  be  called  our  Saviour.  Although 
Copyright,  1893,  by  J.  H.  13. 
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lUuKllia  was  not  :i  cR*atnr.  and  lu-  had  iio  power  in  tlc>tn»y  the  law  of  the 
univcr>c,  he  liad  llic  j^owcr  ol  know  ledi^e  lo  know  the  orii,Mn.  n.iluio,  and 
end  t>f  the  universe,  and  cleare<l  off  the  ei.ivinns  and  ilhi>ion>  of  his 
mind  till  he  had  no  higher  u'ra  le  oi'  >piiiiiial  a)id  moral  faculties  attainable. 
The  truth  or  iirii^inal  l)<>dv  of  the  universi*  i>  al>>olute.  inlinity,  eternity,  and 
not  material  an<l  not  immaterial,  and  not  exi^linir  an<l  n«»t  unexistinv,'.  As 
everv  object  ol  the  uni\er>e  .  is  <'ne  part  of  the  truth,  of  course  it  mav 
hei'ome  lUiddha  according  to  the  natuial  reaM>n. 

Tiien  fhidiiha  w.is  one  who  devel<»ped  fiom  lower  heinu.  So  when  we 
attained  the  ultimate  point  li\-  i^iadual  development,  that  there  should  he 
no  place  that  is  not  lii^dited  hv  the  liuhl  of  (»ur  eidiiL^htened  mind,  and  we 
can  save  the  world>,  usine  our  power  freelv.  That  beiuLj  who  has  mercy 
and  wisdom  in  perfection  i>  iJuddha.  If  I  explained  it  contrarilv.  lUiddha 
was  simplv  inconii)lete  man  luftirc  his  eidii^htenment.  The  onlv  difference 
between  lUiddha  and  all  other  being's  is  in  point  of  supreme  enlii^htenmcnt. 

Kegon  Sutra  teaches  us  that  there  is  no  di>tincti<»n  between  Truth, 
Buddha  and  l»eini,'s.  antl  Nehan  Sutra  also  teat  lies  us  that  all  l)einixs  have 
natural  instinct  of  Jhiddhahood. 

()nlvthe  difference  in  a})pearance,  not  in  bndv,  between  l)ud<lha  and 
all  bein^^s  i'^  in  a  i)oint  of  enliL(htenment  or  ienoranie. 

Classe»l  in  the  cateu'oiv  of  itrnorance  are  bein^.s  of  the  man  and 
animal  kim^doms.  (  ate^^ori/ed  under  the  %'rade  of  enlii^htenment  are  the 
IJodtlhisaltvas  and  Hu<ldha.  etc.  For  instance,  there  are  Kikusoku  or  six 
.Soku  in  Tendai  Sect,  as  follows  : 

I.  Ki  Soku  the  >ilualion  of  one  who  has  miturallv  the  I'apacitv  to 
uuclerslaiid  the  reason  of  San  lai  or  riirce  Iruths.  but  his  mind  is  vet 
uiuleveloj)ed  to  understand  the  reason  of  S.m  "lai.  I'-xistintr.  non-existing 
and  middle,  which  mean>  belonging'  to  either  of  ilu-  former  two.  are  San  Tai. 

J.  Mioji  Soku  the  situation  of  one  who  can  understand  a  little  about 
the  reason  of  the  Three  Truths  bv  hearing  the  names  of  them. 

,^.  Kwangio  Soku  the  situation  of  one  who  is  culturing  meditation 
and  behavi«)r. 

4.  Soji  Soku  the  situati<ui  r)f  one  who  can  purifv  Kokukon  or  the  six 
.senses,  namelv:  eves,  cars,  nose,  tongue,  body  and  mind. 

s.  IJunshin  Soku  the  situation  of  one  who  can  leave  ignorance  and 
come  to  the  middle  right  path. 

6.  Kukvo  Soku  -the  situation  of  one  who  can  leave  totally  original 
ignorance  and  witness  the  ultimate  stage  of  enlightenment.  Although  there 
are  six  differences,  in  order  tf>  show  the  difference  of  depth  of  shallowness, 
enlightenment  and  ignorance,  yet  they  have  the  same  thing  or  instinct  through 
all.  Spirit  and  matter,  or  mind  and  ol)ject,  occupy  the  Truth.  When  they 
come  together  tliey  make  out  two  works,  the  transitive  and  intransitive. 
Mind,  intransitive,  not  only  influences  object,  intransitive,  but  influences 
itself.     For  instance,  tlie  sun  not  only  gives  us  heat  and  light,  l>ut  it  sliows 
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il>  l>inly  l«)  us  and  \varin>  itself  I  a*  its  uwu  lik(ht  and  heat.  S<»,  if  <»ne  tl<»es 
not  HLvjIect  to  piirifv  hi>  mind  and  t«.»  increa>e  power  tif  wisdom'  he  inav  take 
in  >j)iritual  worl<l  or  >j»ace  an<l  have  coi^ni/ance  <»f  past,  present  and  future 
in  his  mind.  1  hen  he  can  use  spirit  and  matter  freely  as  he  ch<.K)ses,  and 
can  save  all  l)eini:>  ni  the  innumerable  wi»rld.  The  ways  to  purify  the 
mind  and  t«»  evoKe  \\i>dom  were  expressed  hv  Buddha  Shaka  himself  in 
his  preachinvis  lliroui;hout  his  life. 

I  a»ure  yi>n  l»y  Uuddhism  tliat  there  are  innumerable  Huddhas  in  sur- 
mundinvj  worId>  who  liad  attained  to  that  final  grade  l>efore  Buddha  Shaka 
savs,  or  after  him  by  tlu)se  same  wavs  showed  bv  Buddha  Shakaya  Muni.- 

Kishinron  leils  u>  tlial  space  has  no  limit;  that  the  worlds  are  innum- 
erable; that  the  iK-in^.s  are  countk"*s ;  that  the  Buddhas  are  numberless. 
Then  we  can  M-e  that  Buddha  had  been  once  a  man.  attained  t«)  Buddhaluxxl 
bv  perfection  of  virtue  and  wiMloui.  St)  there  is  no  objection  in  reason  that 
we  mav  become  Buddha  after  nianv  developments  culturing  natural  laws 
of  the  truth.  Hue  mu">l  not  think  that  liuddha  and  Buddha's  worlds  are 
only  hikrher  ortler  and  place  in  human  world,  thinking  that  Buddha  Shaka 
was  only  an  Indian  prince  of  this  earth.  If  he  wish  to  know  Buddha's 
countenance,  he  must  understand  first  that  the  Buddh.Vs  body  differs  from 
us.  Buddha's  body  has  three  different  aspects,  namely,  H6sshin,  Hoshin  and 
( )shin. 

1.  Hosshin-  I)harma-Kaya — law  body;  colorless  and  formless — means 
that  Buddha  makes  the  truth  or  original  body  of  universe  his  own  body.  As 
1  stated  beft)re,  we  have  the  same  nature  of  a  Buddha,  but  the  cloud  of 
ignorance  covers  our  natural  instincts  so  that  we  cannot  see  the  truth  and  be 
free  from  miseries  of  life.  On  the  contrary,  Buddha,  making  his  body  truth 
which  is  wider  than  universe,  is  lo  be  found  ever\'where.  This  body  is  called 
Ib)sslun. 

2.  Hoshin-Sambhogakaya  compensation,  body — is  a  l)ody  which  was 
got  as  an  effect  by  the  cause.  Kven  Buddha  cannot  free  from  the  reason  of 
cause  and  effect  which  is  the  great  and  immutable  law  of  universe.  By  what 
cau.>e  Buddha  came  to  gel  his  present  situation  is  that,  when  Buddha  had 
been  B<»d(ihisattva  he  made  good  cause  to  become  Buddha.  Hosshin  and 
Hoshin  are  oidy  different  aspects  of  Buddha,  but  they  ought  to  be  one  on  the 
Buddha's  b(Kly. 

3.  ( )s!iiii  -  Nirvana  -  kava  —  transformed,  lM)dv  —  means  corresponding 
body.  Buddha,  not  satisfying  hini>elf  that  he  had  become  Buddha,  wishes 
to  save  other  ignorance  by  changing  his  body  severally  to  correspond  to  dif- 
ferent states  of  ignorance.     This  is  called  Oshin.     The  former  two  aspects 

'At  last  lie  c.»n  master  necessary  secret  of  the  workinp  by  disciplinin|g[  of  its  usa{;c  and 
i.an  awake  \\\»>\\  the  true  instinct  of  the  niin<l  by  illuminating  of  its  light. 

-Ihe  fact  that  Huddha  Shaka  already  atiainctl  to  the  cnlii^htenmcnt  from  the  common 
l>einji:s,  by  the  result  of  mercy  and  wisdi>m,  i>  good  example  for  us.  So  1  can  jud^gfc  his 
preaching  is  right,  and  resj>ect  him  as  a  great  teacher  of  this  human  world. 
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arc  ton  hii^li  U>  be  >cfii  by  our  cyo.  So  lliulclha  chanu;cil  his  ImmIv  lo  oor- 
respoml  lo  ours,  no  matter  that  lie  lias  fornietl  llos^hiii,  which  are  omnipres- 
ence and  eternity,  'llie  proper  example  is  our  I.opI  IJuildha  Shaka.  1  think 
that  he  had  looked  upon  his  own  body  «lifferenlly  from  what  other  humans 
do,  as  we  may  suppo>e  it  .should  l)e.  liecause  IJiitldha  Shaka  said  in  Ilokke 
Sutra  that  I>u«^ldlia  dues  not  look  Sangai  as  San^ai  i>.  San^ai  mean>  three 
world.s  -form,  formle>s  and  the  animal  of  the  world  of  senses.  For  another 
example,  Shujo,  or  human  and  lower  beinis'>,  introiince  their  lives  avariciouslv. 
Shomon  and  Kmjaku,  hi.tjher  clas.ses  than  human  beinv;>.  abominate  their 
lives  in  this  world,  while  l>oddhi.sattva>  are  lakin>^'  much  plea>ure  in  the  >ame 
worhl.  So  we,  ignorant,  cannot  judtre  (>r  siippo>e  what  those  of  higher 
classes  lhr)iit{lit  or  think  of  this  world. 

1  ha\e  alreadv  cxnressed  three  .states  of  IJuddh.i'.s  boclv  which  IIos>hin 
has  no  (lifference  throu,i(h  all  Huddha's  bodv,  while  oihcrlwodilfer  each  other 
bv  the  cause. 

I  ha\e  already  tjivcn  a  brief  aixount  of  the  delinition  «)f  denomination, 
feature  and  real  body  of  Buddha.  Then  let  me  proceed  further  to  his  prin- 
ciples and  teachings.  In  .short,  Huddhism  aims  to  turn  from  the  incomplete 
superstitious  worUl  to  the  complete  enlightened  world  of  truth.  Although 
there  are  manv  tlu)Usaiul  of  Huddhas'  ])reachings  of  «lifferent  .sorts,  their  object 
ought  to  be  one  as  above  slated,  witnessing  by  either  preacher  or  preached. 
The  complete  preachings  of  Buddha,  who  spent  lifty  years  to  give  them,  were 
preached  precisely  and  heedfully,  and  their  meanings  are  so  pndound  and 
deep  that  I  cannot  give  even  an  infinitesimal  part  of  them  in  this  place.  It 
is  comparable  to  the  rising  sun  in  the  l^ast  that  Budtlha,  after  his  enlighten- 
ing, gave  his  great  law  t<.)  lower  beings.  What  was  >truck  by  the  first  l>eam 
of  morning  sun  wa.-N  the  highest  peak  (»f  mountain,  which  may  be  compared 
to  the  highe>t  Sutra  Kegon.  Next  Buddha  prcache<l  to  the  lower  clas>es  of 
Nin  Den,  just  as  noon-day  siiines  on  every  lower  object  of  the  earth.  'Ihat 
the  [)urple  .streams  iif  twilight  of  setting  sun  reflect  on  the  peaks  which  rise 
upon  the  clouils  is  lUiddha's  preaching  oi  llokke  Xehan  that  is  most  sublime 
and  superior  to  all.  He  preached  fn^m  the  height  of  original  in.-Ntinct  ami 
body  of  the  truth  down  lo  the  state  of  hjwer  beings  of  the  universe.  His 
law  is  a  light-house  to  light  the  (.lark  ocean  of  our  ignorance.  His  preach 
ing  is  a  comi)ass  to  point  out  the  direction  on  the  bewildering  spiritual  world. 
His  preaching  is  an  imin<»rtali/ed  sl<»re  house  tA  the  Truth.  He  taught  his 
disciples,  using  four  Shitsii  I'an  in  his  mind,  ju.st  as  the  doctor  cures  his 
patients  by  giving  several  medicines  according  to  the  different  cases.  Twelve 
divisions  of  Sutras  and  eighty-four  lhousan<l  laws  which  are  to  meet  different 
ca.ses  of  Buddha's  patients  in  the  suffermg  world  are  minute  classifications  of 
Ihiddha's  teaching.  Discipline  and  K>say.  Why  are  so  many  sects  and 
preachings  in  Buddhism  ?  Becau.^e  of  the  differences  in  human  character. 
Let  me  state  what  is  Four  Shit.su  Tan  which  I  gave  the  call  before.  Shitsu 
js  a  ('hinese  word  and   Tan   is  Sanscrit,  and  ihev  made  one   phrase,  which 
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means  to  j^ivc  to  nil  ovit.  St)  liiuldlia's  preaching  was  given  to  all  l)eings 
l)y  this  four  Shitsu  Tan,  namely  —World,  For  Others'  Sake,  Conquer,  and 
Sublime  I*rincif)le. 

1.  Thinking  ai)out  ihc  general  state  of  the  world. 

2.  Thinking  al)oul  the  character  of  person  >imply. 

,^.  Conrjuering  lust,  anger  and  ignorance  by  showing  the  conceptions 
that  all  things  are  impermanent,  all  things  are  to  be  kept  mercifully,  and  all 
things  came  frt)m  cause  or  condition. 

4.  (living  utmost  sublime  first  principle. 

Twelve  divisions  of  Sutras  is  as  follows: — Kaikyo.  Oju.  Fuju,  Kngi, 
Honji,  llonsho,  Keho,  lliyu,  Rongi,  Jisetsu,  lIonkt)n  and  Juki. 

1.  Kaikyo,  of  which  Kai  means  to  suit  and  Kyo  means  law  and 
unchangeableness,  was  preached,  suitini;  to  the  reason  of  Huddha  ami  char- 
acter of  lower  beings.  Although  we  may  call  all  twelve  Sutras  Kaikyo, 
but  the  distinction  from  other  is  that  Kaikyo  has  undefinite  mode  of  writing, 
sometimes  having  long  verse,  sometimes  short  verse,  according  to  their 
meaning. 

2.  njii  is  tlie  abbreviation  of  the  former,  making  verses  of  five,  six  and 
seven  wt)rds,  for  the  sake  of  memorv. 

^.  Fuju  is  made  to  sung  important  article  «»f  Huddhism. 

4.  Kngi  is  scripture  which  was  given  by  accepting  one's  request  and  is 
commandment  and  law  which  were  drawn  according   causes  or  conditions. 

5.  Honji  is  the  description  of  past  life  of  Buddha's  disciples. 

0.  Honsho  is  the  description  of  the  state  of  culture  of  Buddha's  former 
life. 

7.   Keho  is  the  explanation  of  occult  law   <»f  Buddha  and  Buddisattvas. 

S.    Hiju  is  the  metaphorical. 

().  Rongi  is  the  discussion  about  nature  and  feature  of  the  law. 

10.  Jisetsu  is  the  lUiddha's  own  opinion  about  salvation,  which  is  to  be 
given  after  his  death. 

11.  Hokou  is  the  wide  an<l  <leep  meaning  of  the  way   of  Bassatsu  and 
Buddha. 

12.  Juki  literary  meaning,  records  of  transmission — is  the  record  of 
future  state  of  Buddha's  disciples.  What  are  called  twelve  divisions  is 
that  Buddha's  preaching  had  always  twelve  different  states  of  mode  and 
style  even  in  one  volume  or  roll.  Eighty-four  thousand  gates  of  law  were 
made  corres[)onding  to  the  number  of  Bonno — cravings,  anger  and  stupidity 
--of  lower  beings.  Sonzo  is  three  of  teaching,  discipline  and  essay. 
Tcachi.ig  is  represented  by  Kaikyo,  which  I  stated  before.  The  original 
word  of  teaching  is  Kyo  which  means  root  of  law,  and  the  warp  or  thread 
which  are  extended  lengthwise  in  a  loom.  The  original  word  of  discipline 
i>  I\it>u,  which  i.scommandmcntal  code  (»f  law  as  that  is  used  in  court.  Why 
Ritsu  is  also  called  harmony  and  oppression  is  that  it  can  oppress  many 
evils  and  harmonize   Sanzo — bodv,  mouth,  and  will.     Ron  is  translated  to 
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cliscui>sij>n  ror  it  discuss  nature  and  feature  of  the  law.  Why  those  three 
divisions  are  called  each  Zo  is  that  each  department  is  kept  from  confusing 
with  other,  just  like  every  store-house  keeps  its  own  goods  or  furniture. 

Twelve  divisions  of  Sutras  or  eighty-four  thousand  gates  of  law  are 
kept  in  those  three  store-houses,  Engi  being  kept  in  Kitsu  store-house, 
Rongi  in  Ron  store-house,  and  other  ten  divisions  in  Kyo  store-house. 

It  is  |>rol)al)Ie  that  there  are  many  kinds  of  preaching,  such  as  great 
and  small,  sudden  and  gradual,  apparent  and  secret,  for  any  Sutra  or  doc- 
trine which  suits  hearers  were  preached  to  them  with  advantage. 

Mahayana  and  Hinayana  are  literary  translated  ta  great  transportation 
and  small  transportation  because  they  transport  us  from  cause  to  effect. 

To  transport  Shomon  and  Engaka  classes  need  small  vehicle  because 
they  are  not  heavy  as  Buddha,  who  has  mercy  for  himself  and  others,  while 
the  former  two  classes  want  the  virtue  to  do  others.  The  teachings  for  them 
in  Agon  Sutra  are  as  follows:  Five  Connections  or  Skandhas,  twelve 
senses,  eighteen  worlds,  four  truth  and  twelve  chains  of  causation.  Maha- 
yana is  great  vehicle  to  transport  Buddha  and  Bosatsu,  whose  lesson  is 
.several  laws  of  nature  which  came  from  the  tnith,  touching  the  cause  or  con- 
dition, and  six  perfection,  or  ten  thousand  behavior.  This  is  the  deepest 
truth  of  Buddhism.  The  calls  of  Sudden  and  (Jradual  came  originally  from 
Riyoga  Sutra,  and  there  is  two  teachings.  Sudden  and  Gradual.  By  the 
latter  <»nL*  can  reach  the  Truth  gradually,  accumulating  his  good  works  and 
taking  off  his  evil  deed.  This  is  called  the  grade  of  Danwakushori  in 
Mahayana  doctrine.  Jn  sudden  teaching.  (»ne  is  requested  to  understand  the 
reason  of  passion  is  Buddhahood,  Birth,  and  death  is  Nir\*ana,  and  our 
present  body  is  Buddha.  This  is  the  preaching  of  .Sokushitsu  Enyu  in  Maha- 
vana.  There  are  two  teachings  of  Apparent  and  Secret.  The  former  was 
preached  by  Buddha  Shaka  and  the  latter  by  Buddha  Dainichi.  The  great 
Japanese  Sage,  Kobo,  has  explained  ihem  precisely.  Besides  them  there  are 
also  two  teachings  as  Shodokyo  and  Jodokyo,  which  were  explained  by  Sage 
Doshaku  in  his  Anrakushu. 

In  general  division  of  Buddhism,  the  former  division  is  always  used.  In 
Shodo  leaching,  one  may  attain  to  the  Buddhahood  in  this  Vife,  while  Jodo 
aims  in  future  life. 

Besides  that  division  there  are  other  divisions,  Ichijo-Mon  and  Sanjo- 
Mon.  The  former  tells  us  that  all  beings  can  become  Buddha.  The  expla- 
nation of  the  reason  that  each  differs  about  cause  and  effect  of  Shonon, 
Kngaku  and  liasatsu,  belongs  to  the  department  of  Sanjo. 

It  is  no  need  to  censure  that  Buddhism  has  many  sects  which  were 
founded  in  liuddha's  teachings,  because  lUiddha  j)reached  severally  to  suit 
hearers,  and  they  believed  what  they  choose.  There  are  two  divisicfns, 
Mahayana  and  Hinayana,  in  India,  and  thirteen  sects  in  China,  and  twelve 
sects  and  thirty  schools  in  Japan.  The  necessitv  to  divide  many  sects  is 
that  the  peoples  arc  not  in  one  disposition  but  are  different  each  other.     So 
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one  preaching  of  Buddha  contains  many  elements  which  are  lo  be  distrib- 
uted and  separated. 

The  heart  of  my  country,  the  power  of  my  country,  the  light  of  my 
country  is  Buddhism.  That  Buddhism  is  not  known  to  the  world,  and  reply 
do  I  before  that  lately  European  scholars  hold  to  the  opinion  the  Mahayana 
was  not  preached  by  Buddha  Shaka  himself,  but  others,  and  that  Ilinayana 
Nirvana  as  the  ideal  of  our  Buddhism. 

Some  take  Buddhism  to  be  Polytheism,  and  some  Idolatry,  and  some 
Pessimism,  and  by  some  as  a  Barbarous  religion  I 

I  may  say  the  object  of  the  World's  Reli^^ious  Congresses  is  that  to 
give  a  life  to  the  struggling  material  world  of  the  present  century. 

It  it  be  so,  I  will  show  you  the  principle  of  Buddhisms  [>hilosophically, 
and  the  truth  comparatively. 


WHAT  THE  HEBREW  SCRIPTURES  HAVE  WROUGHT 

FOR  MANKIND. 

6y  Rf.v.  Alexander  Kohut,  D.D.,  Ph.D.,  .Rahbi  of  the  Cosr.REr.A- 
TioN  Ahawath  Chesao,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

To  those  who,  cradled  in  the  infancy  of  faith,  rocked  by  the  violent 
tempests  of  adversity  and  tried  by  jiassion-waves  of  teinptation,  seeking 
virtue,  find  but  vice;  who,  striving  for  the  real,  gain  but  the  bleakest  summit 
of  realism,  God  is  the  anchor  of  new-boni  hope,  the  electric  quickener  of 
life's  uneven  current. 

In  the  innate  comprehension  of  the  rudest  soul,  God  and  the  Bible  are 
synonymous.  Both  are  effulgent  with  the  glory  of  one  truth,  with  the  majestv 
of  one  sublime  conception. 

But  how  docs  that  frail  essence  of  divinity,  instinctive  in  brutish  man, 
recognize  that  higher  mechanism,  whose  marvelous  springs  work  automati- 
cally into  our  spiritual  depths  ?  What  is  that  grand,  unerring  fonnula, 
which  strikes  the  imperative  key-note  and  impels  man  almost  irresistibly  to 
meet  in  silent  (juietude  with  the  Moulder  of  thought  and  the  prime  Motor  of 
action? 

Nature,  aided  by  the  intellect  of  soaring  fancy,  'tis  true,  speaks  fondly  to 
us  of  his  might,  chants  wonder  tales  of  .some  transcendental  Paradise 
beyond  our  sight.  She  teaches  us  in  Shakespeare's  grateful  hymn  to  life, 
when  he  depicts  the  culture  of  the  soul  in  solitary  rambles  through  Nature's 
stately  realm.     He  also  finds 

"Tongues  in  trees,  books  in  the  running  brooks. 
Sermons  in  stones  and  God  in  everything." 

Yet  nature  is  but  the  palpable,  animated  manifestation  of  God's  tre- 
mendous potency.  She  is  only  the  slave  of  his  power,  the  instantaneous 
product  of  one  thrilling  mandate. 

How  did  man  know,  ere  revelation  breathed  a  soul  into  the  clay  of 
history  (we  beg  our  supercilious  skeptic  to  explain)  what  Nature  was,  what 
divided  land  and  sky,  air  and  water,  light  and  darkness,  what  caused  the 
flood-gates  of  Heaven  to  burst  open  and  so  luminously? 

Where  else  besides  in  the  footprints  of  the  past,  are  we  to  gain 
enlightenment  ?  To  all  these  <|ueries,  which  are  not  foreign  to  the  inquis- 
itive heart,  we  must  find  a  satisfactory  reply.  No  flippant  assurances  of  an 
automatic  creation  are  here  available.  A  more  commamling  cause  must  Ikj 
substituted  in  place  of  these  thcorits. 

Faith  is  spark  of  God's  own  flame,  and  nowhere  did  it  bum  with  more 
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persistence  and  vchenience  than  in  Israel's  devotion.  There  worsliip  an<l 
virtue  glowed  with  niellnw,  unpretentious  livjht.  X(;  exterior  influence  could 
eftectuallv  diminish  the  unrivaled  radiance  of  Israel's  ever  luminous  belief 
in  him  and  his  all-i(uiding  Providence,  even  when  encompassed  by  hideous 
forms  of  idolatry  and  delerioratini,'  influences,  which  sought  to  undermine 
the  innate  monr)lJieistic  impulse  of  it>  immaculate  creed. 

Faith,  the  creed  of  Israel,  was  the  first  ami  most  vital  j)rinciple  of  uni- 
versal ethics,  and  it  was  the  Jew.  now  the  Pariah-pilgrim  of  ungrateful 
humanitv,  who  betjueathed  the  precious  legacy  to  Semitic  and  Aryan 
nations:  who  S(»wed  the  Iiealthv  seeds  (tf  ineradicable  belief  in  often  unfertile 
ground. 

This,  then,  to  begin  with,  is  Judeas  first  and  dearest  (b^natinn  to  man- 
kind's trca.>urv  of  good  I 

Israel  also  gave  the  world  a  pure  religion — a  creed  undominated  by 
cund)nnis  tvrannv,  unembarrassed  bv  dogmatic  technicalities,  unstrained  by 
heavy  self-sacritice  and  extravauant  ceremonialism  a  religion  sublime  and 
unique  in  history,  free  from  gai)ing  superstitions,  aj)palling  id<»latries,  and 
vicious  immoralities-  a  pure,  laintlos,  loftv,  elevating,  inspiring,  and  love- 
permeating  faith,  originating  in  a  monotheistic  concej)tion  a  religion  at 
who.>e  sparkling  fountain  wells  of  ethical  truths,  the  world's  famed  pioneers 
in  art,  science,  literature,  politics.  phil<)s<)j)hv,  and  architecture  slackened 
their  thirst. 

In  relii;i<»n  Hebrew  genius  was  supreme.  It  is  n«»  rhetorical  extrava- 
gance of  sentmuMit  n'»r  niisapj)licd  eulngv  t<»  asseit  with  a  recent  character- 
ization <>f  Israels  "fresh  creative  \outh,"  that  in  the  ancient  world  they 
attained  !o  an  einiiKiue  as  much  above  all  other  j>eoples  of  the  Medi- 
terr.mean  world  in  reliu'ioii.  as  did  (Ireecit  in  art.  philo>Mphy  and  science, 
or  Rome  in  war  and  L:o\i-rinnent. 

In  fact  the  trite  ada^e,  '*  Thr  //t/>r,:--s  Jrank-  of  fhi'  l\>nntiiin,  thi  ihwks 
jiii/u  till-  .^tiiiiii!  III/./  /''i(-  /\\>Nitu/<  f)\'/n  ///f' /'f'l'/,"'  applied  bv  an  able  critic,  is 
nioie  universally  ackno\viedge<l  with  the  tlawn  of  unbiased  reason.  The 
religion  of  Israel  is  the  grantlest  romance  of  idealism,  blended  with  the 
se(late  realism  of  earthly  perpetuity. 

There  is  no  need  to  comment  with  elaborate  elo(|uencc  on  the  self- 
solved  enigm.t,  who  liist  bequeathed  its  treasini's  of  law,  religion,  truth, 
morality,  riqhteousness,  eqnit\,  brotherly  love,  not  to  speak  (^f  its  significant 
literary  and  scientific  merits  ;  who  first  diffused  its  lustre,  disseminated  its 
truths  ;  who  first  planted  so  extensively  and  cultivated  so  highly  this  fra- 
grant flower-garden  with  its  diverse  variety  of  luscious  fruits  and  blooming 
buds?  Was  not  Moses  charged  bv  the  Lord:  "  (iather  the  people 
together  and  I  will  give  them  water  I''  and  was  it   not   Israel  that  sang  this 

song  : 

"Spring  up,  O  well,  sing  ye  (nations)  unto  it. 
The  well  which  the  nobles  of  the  people  delved 
With  the  sceptre  and  with  their  staves '"? 
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Chaldca  wioui^lU  ma^ic.  ISaltylonia  myth,  Assyria  monuments,  Egypt 
ucicncc,  Greece  art,  Rome  war  and  chivalry  —of  Jiulea  let  it  l>e  said,  that 
she  founded  a  hallowed  faith,  spread  a  pure  religion,  and  propaijated  the 
paternal  U)vc  of  an  All -Father. 

The  doctrine  of  the  divine  unity  surpasses  the  most  elegant  and  ethereal 
polytheism  immeasurably  more  than  the  sun  does  the  "cinders  of  the  ele- 
ments." However  beautiful  the  mythology  of  Greece,  as  interpreted  by 
Wordsworth — however  instinct  it  was  with  imagination — although  it  seemed 
to  breathe  a  supernatural  st)ul  into  the  creation,  to  rouse  and  startle  it  into 
life,  to  till  the  throne  of  the  sun  with  a  divine  sovereign,  to  hide  a  naiad  in 
every  fountain,  to  crown  every  rock  with  an  oread,  to  deify  shadows  an<l 
storms,  and  to  send  sweeping  across  the  waste  of  ocean  a  celestial  emj)eror 
— it  must  yield  without  a  struggle  to  the  thought  of  a  great  One  Spirit,  feed- 
ing by  his  perpetual  presence  the  lamp  of  the  universe  ;  speaking  in  all  its 
voices;  listening  in  all  its  silence;  storming  in  all  its  rage;  reposing  in  its 
calm;  its  light  the  shadow  of  his  greatness;  its  gloom  the  hiding-place  of 
his  power;  its  verdure  the  trace  of  his  steps;  its  fire  the  breath  of  his 
nostrils;  its  motion  the  circulation  of  his  untiring  energies;  its  warmth  the 
influence  of  his  love;  its  mountains  the  altar  of  his  worship;  and  its  oceans 
the  mirrors,  where  he  beholds  his  form  "glassed  in  tempests."  Compared 
to  th<»se  conceptions  how  does  the  line  dream  of  the  pagan  mythus  melt 
away;  ( )lympus,  with  its  multitude  of  stately,  celestial  natures  dwindle 
before  the  solitary,  immutable  throne  of  Adonai,  the  poetry  as  well  as  the 
philosophy  of  Greece  shrink  before  the  single  sentence :  "Hear,  O  Israel, 
the  Lord  our  God  is  one  Lord,"  or  before  any  one  of  those  ten  majestic 
commands  hurled  down  amid  luri<l  fires  alH)ve,  in  a  halo  of  divine  revela- 
tion ! 

THE    LAW    OF    ISRAEI-    DEMANDS   Dl  R    ATTENTION. 

The  history  of  the  Jewish  nation  offers  to  the  consideration  of  the  phil- 
osopher and  the  chronicler,  many  peculiar  circumstances  nowhere  else 
exemplified  in  any  one  brancli  of  the  great  family  of  manl^ind,  originating 
from  one  common  stem.  .Mthough  as  from  the  sources  of  sf)mc  great  river, 
whose  stream  is  augmented  by  tributary  waters,  a  portion  of  the  primary 
element  is  carried  through  distinct  and  distant  nations,  the  descendants  of 
those  races  who  separated  on  the  dispersion  of  mankind,  preser>-e  some 
points  of  resemblance  in  the  forms  of  their  civil  and  religious  observances, 
which  an  analysis  will  trace  to  the  same  common  origin.  Vet  in  all  the 
characteristics  which  distinguish  the  Israelites  from  other  nations,  the  differ- 
ence is  wide.  The  most  remarkable  of  the  distinctions  which  divide  the 
Jewish  people  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  is  the  immutability  of  their  laws. 
And,  indeed,  Israel's  legislative  system,  based  upon  a  manifest  recognition 
of  a  sole  divinity,  and  embellished  by  those  revealed  emblems  of  ethical 
precept  which  have  served  as  a  foundation  of  all  moral  science,  may  well 
arouse  the  astonishment  of  poet  and  statesmen,  orator  or  scribe,  prince  or 
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The  votaric-  of  art  j..i\e  lti/ciI  at  the-if»veline>s  of  creation,  they  have 
li.-tened  to  her  vi>ic«-.  they  jiave  watched  tlie  stately  steps  of  her  processes; 
and  that  lovelincs>  lh<.\  ha\c  >ouu'ht  to  imitate  in  painting  and  architecture. 
liut  j)aintin^  mu.-i  wail  out  to  architecture  :  "  It  is  not  in  us  I" 

Utiiers  again  have  followed  a  bolder  course.     Regarding  art  as  trifling, 
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ami  science  as  shalli)\v,  they  have  aspired  li>  enter  with  philosophy  into 
tlie  niy>teiy  of  things  and  to  compel  truth  licrself  to  answer  them  from  her 
inmost  shrine.  Hut  too  often,  in  proportion  to  their  and)ition,  has  been 
their  failure.  What  futile  attempts  have  been  made  by  giant  minds,  to  solve 
the  insoluble,  to  measure  the  fathomless,  to  interpret  the  unknownl  From 
such  have  proceeded  many  cloudy  falsehoo(.ls ;  a  few  checkered  gleams  of 
certain  light,  but  the  truth  remained  and  will  ever  lurk  in  impenetrable 
mystery.  But  hear  J(;b's  thrilling  words  :  **  liehold,  the  fear  of  the  Lord, 
that  is  wisdom  ;  and  to  depart  from  evil  is  understanding." 

What  then  is  truth  but  faith,  what  then  is  faith,  but  trust  in  His  sole 
unity,  and  where  else  so  manifest  as  in  Judea^^  Rock  of  Salvation  ? 

Israel's  entire  history  teems  w  ith  aj)t  illustration  to  preserve  intact  their 
sublime  doctrine  of  the  All-Father,  and  jealously  guards  every  accessory  to 
higher,  perfecter  concej>tion  of  the  potential  Deity — Jehovah — the  1-ord  of 
Hosts. 

We  have  pointed  out  the  priceless  benefits  of  faith,  religion,  (iod-con 
sciousne.ss,  pietv,  puritv,  fraternal  love,  virtue,  moralitv,  ethics,  justice,  and 
righteousness  conferred  upon  mankind  by  Israel's  Hible.  and  it  only  remains 
to  be  brietlv  demonstrated  to  what  degree  humanitv  is  indebted  to  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures  for  gifts  e<|uallv  invaluable,  though  not  >o  generally 
accredited  to  Judaism  bv  the  envy  of  modern  sceptic^. 

On  Judean  soil,  that  green  oasis  in  the  desert  of  antirpiity,  first 
bloomed  and  tlouri>hed  the  lilie>  of  actual  culture  and  civilization.  There 
l)loss«)ine(l  ihc  bud  of  polite  art>,  of  the  so  much  boasted  .sciences  of  later 
(irecce  and  pinu'i.iri/iiig  Rome.  '1  he  tlower.s  of  stately  rhetoric,  thrilling 
drama,  cai>ti\ating  ><>ni,',  Iviic  poetrv,  fervent  p>almodv  and  rhvthmic  j>n»se, 
not  lt>  speak  «tf  IcL'end  and  table,  nnth  and  parable,  metaphor  and  hvper- 
bole,  wit  and  hunu)!,  .sari  a>m  and  alleg'»ry,  all  throve  and  matured  in  its 
grounds  teeming  with  manv  more  niarvels  vet  unn-vealed. 

("an  riato,  I)emosthenes,  Cato,  Cicero,  and  other  lhunderer>  (»f  elo(iuenr:e 
comp«.'ie  with  M<)ses,  David.  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  K/ekiel,  and  other  past  orators 
of  Hil^li.*  times?  Who  wrote  nobler  historv,  Mo>es,  I.ivv  or  Henulotus  ? 
Were  the  drama>  and  trai^edies  (jf  Sophocles,  .Kschvlus,  Kuripides  worthvof 
clas>itication  with  the  masterpieces  of  realism  and  grand  C(».>mogonic  con- 
cepti<»n^,  furnished  u.>  in  the  >oul-vibrating  account  t>f  Job'.s  martvrdom? 

In  poetrv  an<l  h\nmolouv  the  harp  of  David  is  tuned  to  sweeter  melo<lv 
than  Niigil's  .Fneid  or  Horace's  Hdc^.  .Strabo's  accurate  geographical 
an<l  ethnologiia'  account>  are  not  more  ihon.iugh  in  detail  than  .Scriptural 
narratives  and  the  famous  tenth  chapter  of  (ienesi>.  Compare  the  ethics  of 
Aristotle  with  those  pure  gems  of  monition  to  truth,  righteousne.ss  and  moral 
chastity  contained  in  the  H()f)k  of  Proverbs,  and  confront  even  the  all-con- 
cjueriug  wisdom  of  Socrates  with  Solomonic  sagacity. 

Kgypt  is  accredited  with  far  too  much  distinction  in  knowledge  which 
she  never  possessed  in  any  eminent  degree.     Recent  excavations  and  dis- 
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.\:  ._-:  I----..  -A_-  '.i-'rrr.  ■• '.  -  t-.e  Irr.-:tr.  iP.i  l.readlh  <.»f  the  earth.  In 
«..  .r.  ,.:  J  .  •■.  :  •■  .-  ::.  :r-r.  v»  :! ;  there  ha>  I-een  a  Jewish  element. 
1  :.■.:•:  -r_  If.:- a  .;-.-'  ;:.  C.-.  r...  :.  :hr  >Iepj»e>  ot  Central  .\>ia.  in  the 
':':".:r  r.ca'-  f  .\ !:...:.  Tv-r  n:  ^t  ;•  uerl'ui  races  have  not  l>een  able  to 
a  -;::,. !at«j  t:;'.-r:, :  t'r  :  .*:crv-:  jrrr-tcu:!  .n.  >.»  far  from  exterminating  them, 
hi  i.sT  t.ru'i;-..!':  !  a  sin^rlc  r.haracieri>lic.  In  mental  and  moral  traits,  in 
i'^nu  and  f«.*aT  ;rc  even,  the  Jew  t"  day  is  the  same  as  when  Jerusalem  was 
Ih'r  p'.er  '»f  'I  vr«;  and  I>ah\J<.in. 

Arjfl  why  not  >tri\c  throiiu'ii  the  cominii  aires  in  fraternal  concord  with 
all  ?li«'  nation>  ori  the  trh^be?  "Not  theory  but  /rac/icc,  dted  not  creed," 
^h'/ui<^  be  the  watchword  of  modern  races.  Why  not,  then,  admit  the  scions 
of  till.-  mother  reliirif>n  into  the  throbbing  affections  of  faith? 

It  was  at  Jacob's  historical  well,  that  three  herds  clamored  to  allay  the 
burninvr  fever  thir>t  fr>r  the  water  of  rejuvenating  life.  The  timely  assistance 
of  the  patriarch  "  Israel,"  with  firm,  unhesitating  force,  removed  the  heavy 
btone  rebting  upon  its  mouth. 
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Throe  religions,  Jiuhiisin,  Christianity  and  I^Iani,  inil>ii>c(l  the  water  of 
enlightenment  from  the  virgin  spring  of  truth  and  yet  tliey  are  dii>tinet-  - 
estranged  from  each  other l>y  dogmatic  >eparatism,  and  a  Hl>rous  accumuhition 
of  ])rejudiee,  which  yet  await  the  redeeming  champion  of  old,  who  shall  hurl 
far  away  the  heavy  weight  of  passion  and  bigotry,  of  malice  and  egotism, 
from  the  historical  streams  of  original  truth,  equity  anrl  righteousness.  Three 
religions  and  now  many  more,  are  gathered  to  examine  and  to  judge  with 
the  impartial  scepter  of  Israel's  holiest  end)lem- -justice- the  merits  of  a 
nation  who  are  as  irrepressd)le  as  the  elements,  a>  uncon(juerahle  as  reason, 
and  as  immortal  as  the  starry  thniament  of  eternal  hope.  The  sci»>ns  of 
many  creeds  are  convened  at  Chicago's  rarliament  of  Religions,  aglow  with 
enthusiasm,  imbued  with  courage,  electrihed  with  the  absorbing  anticipation 
of  dawning  light.  The  hour  has  struck.  Will  the  >tonent  abuse  -a  burden 
brave  Israel  bore  for  countless  centuries  «»n  the  well  of  truth  at  last  be 
shivered  into  merciless  fragments  by  that  invention  of  every-day  philosophy 
— the  gunpowder  of  modern  war  -rational  conviction, and  linally -a  blessed 
destinyl — shall  we  establish  peace  for  all  faiths  and  for  all  mankind? 


THE  charactp:r  and  degree  of  the  inspira- 
tion OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  SCRIPTURES. 

By  the  Rev.  Frank  Sewall,  Washington,  D.  C. 

There  is  a  common  consent  among  Christians  that  the  Scriptures  known 
as  the  Holy  Bible  are  divinely  inspired,  that  they  constitute  a  book  unlike 
all  other  books,  in  that  they  contain  a  direct  communication  from  the  Divine 
Spirit  to  the  mind  and  heart  of  man. 

The  nature  and  the  degree  of  the  inspiration  which  thus  characterizes 
the  Bible  can  only  be  learned  from  the  declaration  of  the  Holy  .Scriptures 
themselves,  since  only  the  divine  can  truly  reveal  the  divine  or  aff«)rd  to 
human  minds  the  means  of  judging  truly  regarding  what  is  divine. 

The  Christian  Scriptures  or  the  Holy  Bible  is  written  in  two  parts,  the 
Old  and  the  New  Testament.  In  the  interval  of  time  that  transpired  between 
the  writing  of  these  two  parts,  the  Divine  Truth  and  essential  Word  which 
in  the  beginning  was  with  God  and  wai^  God,  became  incarnate  on  the  earth 
in  the  person  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  He  was  the  Word  made  flesh  and 
dwelling  among  men,  being  himself  "the  true  Light  that  lighteneth  every 
man  that  comelh  into  the  world,"  placed  the  seal  of  divine  authority  upon 
certain  of  the  then  existing  s.^cred  Scriptures.  He  thus  forever  fixed  the 
divine  canon  of  that  portion  of  the  wrilten  Word,  and  from  that  portion  wc 
are  enabled  to  derive  a  criterion  of  judgment  regarding  the  degree  of  divine 
inspiration  and  authority  to  be  attributed  to  tho>e  other  Scriptures  which 
were  to  follow  after  our  Lord\s  :i:>cension,  and  which  constitute  the  New 
Te>tament. 

The  divine  Canon  of  the  Word  in  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures  i> 
declared  by  our  Lord  in  Luke  xxiv.  44,  where  he  says:  "All  things  must 
be  fulfilled  which  were  written  in  the  Law  j)f  Moses,  and  in  the  Prophets, 
and  in  the  Psalms,  concerning  me."  .  .  .  "O  fools  and  slow  of  heart  t«» 
believe  all  that  the  prophets  have  spoken.  .  .  .  Ami  beginning  at 
Moses  and  all  the  prophets,  he  expounded  unto  them  in  all  the  Scripture 
things  concerning  himself." 

The  Scriptures  of  the  OUl  Testament,  thus  enumerated  as  testifying  of 
him  and  as  being  fulfilled  in  him,  embrace  two  of  the  three  divisions  into 
which  the  Jews  at  that  time  divided  their  sacred  books.  These  books  arc 
the  Law  ( /<?;'ti// ),  or  the  "Live  Books  of  Moses,"  so-called,  and  the  Prophets 
{A'flfiim).  Of  the  books  contained  in  the  third  division  of  the  Jewish 
Canon,  known  as  the  Ketubimy  or  "  Other  Writings,"  our  Lord  recognizes 
but  two;  he  names  by  title  "'The  Psalms;"  and  in  Matt.  xxix.  15,  when 
predicting  the  consummation  of  the  age  and  his  own  second  coming,  our 
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Lord  cites  the  prophccv  of  Daniel.  It  is  evident  that  our  Li>rtl  was  not 
.i(overne<l  by  Jewish  tradition  in  naniini^  these  three  classes  of  the  ancient 
books  which  were  henccfortli  to  be  revjardcd  as  essentially  *'  The  Word," 
because  of  havintj  their  fultillnient  in  himself. 

In  the  very  words  of  Jesu.>  (.'hrist.  the  Canon  of  the  Word  i>  established 
in  a  two-fold  manner:  Fir>t.  intrinsicallv.  as  includinvj  those  b<»oks  which 
interiorly  testify  of  him,  anil  were  all  to  l)e  fulfilled  in  him  (T  say  interi<^rlv, 
because  comparativelv  few  nf  the  j)rophecies  retjardin^'  the  Lord  are  appar- 
ent in  the  literal  sense  of  the  prophecy,  and  hence,  when  our  Lord  declared 
to  the  disciples  the  fultlllment  of  the  Word  of  the  Old  Testament  in  himself, 
we  read  that  "He  opened  their  understandinis'  that  they  miijht  understand 
the  .Scriptures"). 

.Secondly,  the  (^'anon  is  fixed  specit'ically  by  our  Lord's  naming'  the  books 
which  comj)o>e  it  under  the  three  divisions  :  '*  1  he  Law,  the  I'rophets  and 
the  Psalms." 

The  Canon,  in  this  sense,  comprises  <^onse<[uentlv  :  I'he  t'lve  books  of 
Moses,  <»r  the  "  law,"  so  c.dled.  The  ln)«)ks  of  Jo.shua,  Judi^es,  i  and  2 
Samuel,  I  an<l  2  Kinv^s:  or  the  >o-called  liarlicr  /^lopht/s:  the  Later 
Prophi-ts,  includini(  the  four  **  trreat "  and  the  twelve  "minor"  j)rophel>; 
and  linallv  the  book  of   Psalms. 

The  other  books  of  the  <  )ld  Testament,  namely  :  l""/.ra.  Nehemiah,  Job, 
Proveibs.  I  and  l  Chronicle^,  Kuth.  K>ther,  the  Sonij  of  Solomon  and 
I'^cclesiastes.  as  well  as  the  so-(. died  "  Apocrypha"  —  while  losin.i(  nothing 
«tf  the  >acredness  hitherto  accor<le»l  to  them,  must  nevertheless  forever  stand 
in  a  cates^or\'  apart  from  liio>e  writinirs  specified  bv  our  Lord  as  having  their 
fulfillment  m  him>elf.  Thev  are  to  be  regarded  as  books  having  their  origin 
in  the  Woril  and  their  inspiration  from  it,  rather  than  a>  constituting  a  part 
of  the  Word  itself.  On  the  oiher  hand,  of  those  books  which  compose  the 
divine  Canr)n  itself  it  mav  be  said  that  thev  constitute  the  inexhaustible 
source  of  revelation  and  t)f  in.-pii.ition  :  their  meaning  lie.-N  not  «)n  the  surface, 
nor  IS  it  confined  to  what  is  local  or  transitorv.  As  havinif  trulv  C"hrist  for 
their  contents  their  real  divinitv  lies  in  that  spiritual  and  divine  meaning 
which,  whether  apparent  or  not  to  men  in  the  outward  sense,  existed  and 
ever  exists  in  the  sii^ht  and  [)iirpose  of  ^ jod  the  Internal  Word,  and  which 
also  is  revealed  to  men  in  the  degree  that  their  understanding  is  opened 
"th.if  thev  mav  unilersland  the  Scripturc^s,"  That  this  inner  testimonv  of 
himself  constitutes  the  one  central  criterion  and  seal  of  the  inspiration  and 
authorilv,  of  the  Siiiptures.  ai'cording  to  Rev.  xix.  10.-  "  I'or  the  testimony 
of  Je>us  is  the  spirit  of  pro|)hecy  "  -appears  from  the  words  of  Clirist  in 
John  V.  4«),  17  :  "  lla«l  ve  beliesed  Moses  ve  wouhl  have  believe<l  me;  for 
he  wrote  of  me.  Hut  if  ve  believed  n«^t  his  writings  how  shall  ve  believe 
mv  wonls?  .St-arch  the  .Scriptures  .  .  lor  in  them  ve  think  ve  have  eternal 
life;  and  thev  arc  those  which  tt^stify  of  me."  We  mav  regard  theicf<»reas 
established  that  the  .source  of  the   divinitv  of  the  Bible,  (^f  its  unity,  and  its 
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authority,  of  divine  revelation  lies  in  having  the  Christ  as  the  eternal 
Word  within  it,  at  once  its  source,  its  inspiration,  its  prophecy,  its  fulHU- 
ment,  its  power  to  illuminate  the  minds  of  men  with  a  knowledge  of  divine 
and  spiritual  things,  to  "  convert  the  soul,"  to  "make  wise  the  simple." 

We  next  observe  regarding  these  divine  books  that  besides  being  thus 
set  apart  by  Christ,  they  declare  themselves  to  be  the  word  of  the  Lord  in 
the  sense  of  being  actually  spoken  by  the  Lord^  and  so  as  constituting  a 
divine  language.  Thus  wc  read  in  Numbers  i :  **  The  Lord  spake  unto 
Moses  in  the  wilderness  of  Sinai ; "  and  of  the  giving  of  the  Decalogue  at 
Sinai,  we  read,  Elxodus  xx.,  **  God  spake  all  these  words,  saying." — Similar 
language  occurs  throughout  the  books  of  Moses. 

We  turn  now  to  the  New  Testament,  and  applying  to  these  hooks 
which  in  the  time  of  Chri.st  were  yet  unwritten,  criteria  derived  from  those 
books  which  had  received  frrnn  him  the  seal  of  divine  authority,  namely  : 
(i)  That  they  are  words  spoken  by  the  Lord  or  given  by  his  Spirit;  and  (2) 
That  they  testify  of  him,  and  so  have  in  them  eternal  life;  we  find  in  the 
F(>rR  (iosPRi.s  cither  :  (i)  The  words  "spoken  unto"  us  by  our  Lord  him- 
self when  among  men  as  the  Word,  and  «>f  which  he  s^avs,  "  the  wonis 
which  I  speak  unto  you  they  arc  spirit  and  they  are  life;"  (2)  The  acts 
done  by  him  or  U)  him  '*  that  the  Scriptures  might  be  fulfilled,*'  or  finally 
the  words  "called  lo  the  remembrance"  of  the  Apostles  and  the  Kvangelist 
by  the  Holy  Spirit  according  to  his  promise  to  them  in  John  xiv.  2b :  "  These 
things  have  I  sj)()ken  unto  you.  being  yet  present  with  you  ;  but  the  Com- 
forter, which  is  the  Holy  Spirit,  whom  the  Father  will  send  in  my  name,  he 
shall  teach  y<ni  all  things,  and  shall  bring  ynu  all  things  to  your  remem- 
brance whatsoever  1  have  said  unto  you."  liesides  the  Four  Gospels,  we 
have  the  testimony  ol  J<;hn  the  Kevelalor  that  the  visions  recorded  in  the 
Apocalypse  were  vouchsafed  t«»  him  by  the  Lord  himself,  "  being  sent  and 
signified  by  the  angel  unto  his  servant  John  '  (Rev.  i.  I ),  who  further  writes 
of  himself  thus  :  "  I  was  in  the  spirit  (m  the  Lord's  day,  and  heard  behind 
me  a  great  voice  as  of  a  trumpet  saying.  I  am  Alpha  and  Omega,  the  First 
and  the  Last,  and  what  thou  seest  write  in  a  book  and  send  it  unto  the 
seven  churches  which  are  in  ;\sia."  Only  to  the  Four  (jospels  and  to  the 
P>ook  c>f  Revelation  could  one  assume  to  apply  the  word.s,  written  at  the 
close  of  the  Apocalypse  and  a[>plvini;  immediately  to  it:  "If  any  man 
shall  take  away  from  the  wt)rils  of  the  |)rophecy  of  this  book,  Goil  shall 
lake  away  his  pari  out  of  the  Uook  of  Life  and  out  c>f  the  Holy  City  and 
frt)iii  the  things  which  are  written  in  this  book,"  The  other  books  of  the 
New  Testament  take  their  |)lace  in  a  class  with  the  A<////'////,  or  H£tgioi(- 
rapha  of  the  ( >ld  Testament,  a  |^lace  foie\er  apart  from  those  books  which 
claim  to  be  the  I>i\ine  \'oice  sj)eakintj  to  man  in  its  own  language  — wortis 
iliclated  to  the  sacred  penman,  an<l  by  n<»  means  dependent  on  or  resulting 
from  their  intelligence  «»r  volition.  In  the  pt>rtion  of  the  Hiblc  which  we 
may  thus  <listinguibh  preeminently  as  the  "Word  of  the  Lord,"  it  is  there- 
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fore  the  words  themselves  tliat  are  inspired,  and  not  the   men  who  trans- 
mitted them. 

Moreover,  the/ery  words  which  the  Apostles  and  the  Kvangelists  them- 
selves heard,  and  the  acts  which  they  beheld  and  recorded,  had  a  meaning 
and  content  of  which  they  were  partially  and  in  some  cases  totally  ignorant. 

The  language  capable  of  being  intelligible  to  man  and  at  the  same 
time  comprehensive  of  truth  which  is  infinite,  must  necessarily  be  the  lan- 
guage of  divinely  composed  parable,  since  parable  is  that  which  treats  of 
the  "  Kingdom  of  Heaven"  under  the  figures  of  things  of  earth  and  time. 
In  all  communication  of  mind  with  mind  there  must  intervene  a  medium 
consisting  of  symbolic  forms  intelligible  to  both.  In  ordinary  human  inter- 
course the  language  is  composed  of  such  symbols  as  convey  to  the  brain  of 
the  hearer  all  the  meaning  that  is  put  into  them  by  the  speaker.  But  with 
divine  revelation  it  is  different.  Here,  while  the  language  or  svmbol 
must  be  within  the  apprehension  of  the  human  mind,  the  thoughts  put  into 
it  must  infinitely  transcend  the  reach  of  human  thought ;  for  "as  the  heaven 
is  high  above  the  earth,  so  are  my  ways  higher  than  your  ways  and  mv 
thoughts  than  your  thoughts,"  (Isa  iv.  9),  saith  the  Lord.  The  language  of 
a  divinely  inspired  Word  must,  therefore,  be  humanly  intelligible  to  the 
hearer  at  the  same  time  that  it  bears  from  the  divine  speaker  a  content  of 
infinite  truth.  Such  is  the  language  of  Divine  Parable  -—  the  only  language 
in  which  a  divine  revelation  can  be  given,  and  the  only  language  for  which 
plenary  verbal  inspiration  can  be  claimed.  Such  a  language,  it  follows, 
must  not  only  be  filled  with  the  Divine  Spirit  when  written,  but  the  very 
choosing  of  it  must  be  divine,  since  none  but  the  Divine  knows  the  inmost 
meaning  of  any  thing  or  transaction  or  word  introduced  into  the  record. 
The  parable  or  symbol  thus  chosen  by  the  Divine  Spirit,  as  the  vesture  in 
which  to  clothe  itself  in  descen<ling  to  man's  apprehension,  may  take  the 
form  of  purely  representative  image  or  allegory,  such  as  our  Lord's  own 
parable  of  the  "  Kingdom  of  Heaven  ; "  or  the  form  of  vision  seen  in  the 
spirit,  such  as  those  of  Moses  and  the  prophets  and  St.  John  the  Revelatcr ; 
or  the  form  of  purely  hieroglyphic  hist(;ry,  such  as  characterized  the  tradi- 
tional legends  or  more  ancient  Word  from  which  the  early  chapters  of 
Genesis  and  some  other  parts  of  the  Old  Testament  were  manifestly  taken. 

But  even  the  law  of  God  thus  revealed  in  the  form  of  a  national  consti- 
tution, hierarchy  .and  ritual,  was  at  length  made  of  none  effect  through  the 
traditions  of  man,  and  men  "  seeing,  saw  not,  and  hearing,  heard  not,  neither 
did  any  understand  "  Then,  for  the  redemption  of  man  in  this  extremity, 
the  Word  itself  "  was  made  flesh  and  dwelt  among  us,"  and  now  in  the  veil  of 
a  humanity  subject  to  human  temptation  and  suffering,  even  to  the  death 
up<»n  the  cross. 

Where  man  had  rece<led  farthol  there  the  veil  was  thickest  and  the 
divinity  most  hidden,  so  that  the  prophet  cried  :  *' Verily  thou  art  a  God 
that  hidest  thyself,  U  God  of  Israel,  the  Saviour ;"  and  the  dying  Christ 
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sent  forth  the  cry,  **  My  Gtul,  why  hast  thou  forsaken  me  ?"  Vet  was  (iod  nevor 
so  present  as  in  that  moment  wlien  tlic  words,  "It  is  finished,"  dechued  the 
reij^n  (»f  Satan  to  be  forever  ended,  and  all  power  in  lieaven  and  on  earth 
to  helonj^  to  the  vilorilied  and  divine  hinnanitv  of  jKsrsCuKisr.  Thus  the 
revelali»)n  of  (iod  in  liis  Word  is,  tir^tlv.  a  proce>>  of  invohition,  or  succes- 
>ive  iinvfilintj.s,  to  he  followed  l»v  tlial  of  .m  i-vi>luti<in  or  siucessi\e 
revcalin.i;s,  m  accordante  witli  the  advani.enicnt  of  mankind  in  the 
piiwer  of  spiritual  insight  and  spiritual  livini,'  for  "  lo  him  that  hath,  >hall 
1k'  uiven,  and  from  him  that  hath  not,  shall  he  taken  awav.'  The  law  i>  a 
necessarv  antl  eternal  one  Lrrounded  in  the  nature  of  lhinj^>,  that  on  "all 
the  v^lorv  there  shall  he  a  i:overinir."  ( )nly  so  ean  the  intinite  he  appre- 
hende<l  and  approached  hy  the  finite,  and  the  "  invisible  things  of  (iotl 
from  the  creation  of  the  w<»ild  he  clearlv  .-Neen,  heinij  understood  hv  the 
thintrs  that  are  made."  The  I)ivine  des^xMids  to  the  phv.sieal  apprehension 
of  man  in  the  veils  of  nature,  in  the  phenomena  of  a  world  of  matter  and 
time  and  space  ;  to  hi.^  mental  and  >i)iritual  apprehension  the  I)ivine  >imi- 
larlv  descends  in  the  adaptation  of  *-piritual  truth  throui;h  the  veils  of  literal 
scripture  and  law  and  religious  rite.  It  is  thus  an  estahlishe*!  law  that  the 
successive  religious  au^'^  or  ej)oclis  of  man  are  preciselv  in  accordance  with 
the  successive  underslandiiiL;--  ol  the  Word  ot  (iod  a-N  revealed.  As  I'aul 
so  sii,'nilii:antl\'  sa\-,  "  \lo>t  >  |»wt  a  \<m1  upon  ln>  lai  <•  -o  tlial  the  (  liddren  of 
I.^rael  mi^dit  not  .steadla.-tiv  heh<»ld  the  l|Ioi\.  ol  lii,>  <  oiinleiiaii'e.''  *'  i!ut 
tiieir  minds  wen-  hlinded  :  foi  until  ihi-  «lav  lemaiiuth  tin-  -ame  \eii  untaln-n 
awav  in  the  iea<lini;  of  the  ( )id  lestaineiil.  \\hi<|i  \eil  i^  ihme  awav  in 
riirisl,  iJul  even  unto  tlii>  riav  when  M<;>es  i.>  read  liie  veil  i.>  upon  their 
hearts;  when  thes- shall  turn  to  the  Lord,  the  \eil  shall  he  taken  awav." 
And  so,  allhoui^di  the  "  law  was  iriven  hv  Mo>es."  to  he  sueceeiletl  hv  the 
"grace  and  truth  which  came  1)V  jesus  Chri-Ni,'"  vet  tli'i  our  Lord  himself 
speak  in  parables,  and  before  the  ascension  j)ionii>ed  that  in  a  time  which 
should  vet  come,  he  would  sj)eak  to  them  no  inou-  as  he  had  hitheito  done, 
"in  parables,"  hut  would  ^li.ivv  them  "  j)laiidv  of  the    I'ather." 

i'hus  the  i)roees>  of  the  evolution  ot  the  S|»iiit  out  of  the  veil  ol  the  K-lter  of 
the  .*>cripture,  heiiun  in  c»ur  Lords  own  inlet  pielation  of  the  "  Law  lor  those 
of  ancient  time,"  is  a  J)lo(•e■^s  to  whose  fuilhei  tontinuanee  the  l.oid  himself 
testities.  The  letter  of  Siripture  is  the  ( /.v/./ w  liu  h  e\ii\where  proelainisthe 
presence  of  the  Intinite  (iod  with  his  eieatuie  man.  The  cloud  dI  the  Lord's 
presence  is  the  inliniteK  mercilul  atlaplatioii  of  divine  truth  to  the  spiritual 
needs  of  humanitv.  1  he  clouil  ot  the  literal  «4o>pel  and  ol  the  apo.NloIie 
traditions  <»f  our  Lord  i^  trulv  tspilied  h\  that  cloud  which  teceived  the 
ascending  Christ  out  of  the  imnu'tli.itt-  sicht  ol  men.  The  ^.lme  letter  <)f  the 
\V«»rd  is  the  cloUil  in  which  he  makt-s  known  hi>  second  coming  in  power 
and  great  i^N'rv,  in  leNealinu  tn  the  (.hur«.h  the  inner  .itid  s[iiiitual  meaning- 
of  both  the  (  )ld  and  New  ie^tameiil.-  ol  lii^  Word.  I'oi  ages  the  (.'hristi.m 
Church  has  st«.)od  ga/ing  up  int«»  heaven  in  adoration  of  iiim  whom  the  cloucl 
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hah  hidden  frcim  their  sieht.  and  with  the  traditi«)ns  **(  human  doi;ma.  and 
the  warrinir  of  the  sch«i<>l>  an«i  critics,  m«»re  and  more  dense  has  the  cl«»uil 
l>ecome.  In  the  thickness  of  the  cl<iud  it  heh^ioves  the  church  lu  huld  the 
more  fast  it>  faith  in  the  tflorv  within  the  cloud :  to  irive  heed  to  the  voice  'ti 
th'«»e  who  >|>oke  to  the  men  <»f  Galilee  :  "  Why  >tan<l  ye  cazinvj  inti»  hca\  en  f 
This  same  Jesus  which  is  taken  from  y<iu  >hall  so  come  in  like  manner  as  ve 
have  >een  him  iro ;  "  and  to  be  ready  to  recoj^nize  m  the  unfoldinkr  «»f  the 
sense  of  the  Scriptures  in  which  the  Lord  Jesus  is  seen  to  l>e  everywhere  in 
his  Worrl,  its  Spirit  and  its  Life,  —verily  the  coming  of  the  Son  of  Man  av^ain 
"in  the  clouds  with  power  and  i^reat  glory." 

The  view  of  the  Hihie  and  its  in>piration  thus  presented  is  the  onlv  one 
compatible  with  a  belief  in  it  as  a  divine  in  c<jntradistinction  fn)nri  a  human 
production.  .\.s  a  divine  creation,  like  everything  of  nature,  it  h.is  in  its  \crv 
being  an  infinite  .•»eries  of  deeper  antl  tlee}>er  meanings,  reaching  even  to  the 
tlivine  wis<lom  itself  from  which  it  ha>  proceeded:  which  meanings  man  can 
enter  into  more  and  more  interiorly  in  the  degree  that  he  advances  in 
spiritual  perfection  and  in  spiritual  life. 

It  is  not  from  man,  from  the  intelligence  of  any  Moses,  or  Daniel,  or  Isaiah, 
or  John,  that  the  Wonl  of  God  contains  its  authority  as  divine.  The 
authority  must  be  in  the  words  themselves.  If  they  are  unlike  all  other 
words  ever  written  ;  if  they  have  a  meaning,  yea,  wf>rlds  and  worlds  of 
nieaiiiiii(.  one  within  <»r  aboNe  another,  while  human  words  have  all  their 
meanini^  on  llic  >urtace  :  it  lliey  luue  a  message  whose  truth  is  dependent 
upon  n»>  siuLjIe  lime  or  circumstance,  but  speaks  to  man  in  all  times  and 
under  ail  circumstances;  if  tliev  ha\c  a  validity  and  an  aulh<»rilv  self- 
tiiclated  to  lunnan  souls,  which  survives  the  passing  of  earthlv  nuuuiments 
and  j>owers,  which  speaks  in  all  languages,  to  all  minds-  wise  to  the 
learned.  sim[)le  to  the  siin[)le  if.  in  a  w<»rd,  these  are  words  that  experience 
shows  that  no  man  could  have  written  from  the  intelligence  belonging  to 
his  time  or  from  the  exi>erience  of  any  single  human  .soul,  then  may  we  feel 
sure  that  we  may  have  in  the  words  of  our  Bible  that  which  is  diviner  than 
anv  penman  that  wrote  them.  Here  i>  that  which  "speaks  with  authority 
and  not  as  the  .Scribes.''  The  wor«|.s  that  God  speaks  to  man  are  ** spirit 
and  arc  life.''  The  authorship  of  the  liible  and  all  that  this  implies  of 
tlivine  authority  to  the  consciences  of  men,  are  contained,  like  the  Hame  of 
the  Irim  and  riiummim  on  the  breast-j>late  of  the  High  Priest,  in  the 
bosom  of  its  own  language,  to  reveal  itself  by  the  spirit  to  all  who  will 
"have  an  ear  to  hear."  .So  shall  it  continue  to  utter  the  "dark  parables  of 
old  which  we  have  known  and  our  fathers  have  told  us,"and'*to  show  forth 
to  all  i,'encratit)ns  the  j)raiscs  of  the  Lord,"  becoming  ever  more  and  more 
translucent  with  the  gl«»rv  that  shines  within  the  clou»l  of  the  letter;  and  so 
shall  the  i.hurcli  ic>t,  amid  all  the  contentions  that  engage  those  who  studv. 
the  surface  »)f  revelation,  whether  in  nature  or  in  Scripture,  in  the  undis- 
turbed assurance  that  the  "  Word  of  the  Lord  abideth  forever." 
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REST  DAY. 

By  TiiK  Rkv.  a.  II.  Lkwis,  D.D.,  ov  IM.ainkiki.d,  X.  J. 

Experience  shows  that  the  idea  of  sacred  time,  and  hence  of  the  weekly 
rest-day,  is  vitally  connected  with  the  deveh>pment  of  religion  in  individual 
life  and  in  the  world.  There  is  no  point  on  which  (lod  has  more  clearly 
uttered  his  verdicts.  When  the  falsehood  which  says  '*  no  day  is  sacred  " 
became  regnant  in  the  early  history  of  Christianity,  spiritual  canker  and 
decay  fastened  on  the  church  like  a  deadly  fungus.  When  the  same  fal.se- 
hood  ripened  in  the  French  Revolution,  (iod  thundered  forth  his  verdict  again, 
high  al)Ove  the  smoke  and  din  of  national  suicide.  The  slight  regard  which 
the  wr)rld  pays  to  these  verdicts  is  as  foolish  as  it  i>  futile  and  ruinous. 

The  weekly  rest-day  i>  not  an  acciilent  in  human  hi>tory.  It  is  not  a 
superficial  and  temporary  phenomenon.  It  .si)rini;s  from  the  inherent  philos- 
ophy of  **lime;"  an«l  from  man'.>  relation  to  (i«»d  through  it.  We  cannot 
remove  our>clvcs  from  continuous  li\iiig  contact  with  him,  even  though  we 
refu>e  to  c«)mmune  with  him  throuijli  love  and  <ihedience.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  loving  soul  cannot  hold  communion  with  Ciod  without  thisme<liuni 
of  time ;  anil  such  are  the  demands  of  life  on  earth  that  sacred  time  mu»t  he 
definite  in  amount,  and  mu^t  recur  at  definite  periotls.  Thi.s  is  cli>ublv  true 
because  men  are  social  beings,  an»l  social  worship  anil  united  service  are 
essential  factors  in  all  religions. 

The  idea  of  sacred  time,  in  son\e  t)r  in  many  forms,  is  universal.  'I'he 
supreme  ex|)ression  <»f  this  idea  is  loun<l  in  the  week,  a  divuiely  appointed 
cycle  of  lime,  measured,  identified  and  preserved  by  the  Sabbath-  The  weekly 
rest-dav  and  the  week  are  the  special  rejiresentatives  »)f  (Jod  ;  not  of  cre- 
ation simply,  but  of  the  I'niversal  Father,  Creator,  Helper  and  Redeemer; 
the  .\11  in  All ;  the  Kver-living  and  Fver-loving  One. 

Languaire  is  end)almed  thought.  It  gives  unerring  le.stimf)ny  concern- 
ing the  habits  atid  practices  of  men  in  all  ages.  I'nder  this  univer&al 
law  of  philologv  the  identity  t»f  the  week,  in  it>  present  <irder,  in  placed 
be\t)nd  ({ue.Ntiun.  .\  table  of  tlavs  carefully  prepareil  by  1  >r.  W.  M.  Jones, 
of  l.on<lon,  assisted  by  other  eminent  >cli«)lars,  >hows  that  the  week,  as  we 
now  have  it,  exists  in  all  the  principal  languages  and  dialects  of  the  world. 
Copyrtjfht,  1893,  by  J.  li.  U. 
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'I'his  pliilolojjical  chain  encircles  the  globe,  includes  all  races  of  men,  and 
covers  the  entire  historic  period.  It  proves  that  intiniie  wisdom  pruvidetl, 
from  the  earliest  time,  and  as  an  essential  part  of  the  divine  order  of  crea- 
tion, the  weekly  rest-day,  by  which  alone  the  universal  week  is  measurc<l. 
The  Sabbath  and  the  week  have  thus  a  supreme  value  in  all  human  affairs. 
Hul  this  value  is  fundamentally  and  preeminently  religious.  When  men  give 
the  Sabbath  to  rest,  because  it  is  (jotl's  dav,  because  of  reverence  for  him, 
an<!  that  they  may  comnmne  with  him,  all  their  highest  interests  are  served. 
Spiritual  inlercour.se  and  ac({uaintance  with  God  are  the  first  and  supreme 
result.  \Vorshij>  and  religious  instruction  follow.  Un<ler  the  behest  of 
religion,  the  ordinary  duties  of  life,  its  cares  and  perplexities,  are  really  Nct 
aside,  not  simply  refrained  from.  Sacred  hours  are  God's  enfolding  pres- 
ence, lifting  the  soul  and  holding  it  in  heavenly  converse.  All  that  is  holiest 
and  be.st  springs  into  life  and  develops  into  beauty,  when  men  realize  that 
God  is  constantly  near  them.  The  sense  of  personal  obligation,  awakened 
by  the  consci(»usness  of  God's  presence,  lies  at  the  foundation  of  religious 
life  and  of  worship.  God's  day  is  a  perfect  symbol  of  his  presence;  of  his 
enfolding  and  redeeming  love. 

An  adequate  conception  of  the  problems  which  surround  the  Sabbath 
question  will  not  be  obtained  unless  we  consider  some  things  which  prevent 
these  higher  views  from  iieing  adopted.  First  among  hindrances  is  the 
failure  to  recognize  duration  as  an  attribute  of  God,  and  hence  the  Sabbath 
and  the  week  as  necessary  parts  of  ihc  divine  and  everlasting  order  of 
thing.s.  The  absence  of  this  higher  conception  is  the  source  of  the  present 
widespread  non-religious  holidayism.  with  its  long  catalogue  of  evils  ; 
evils  which  perpetuate  the  falsehood,  **  Let  us  eat  and  drink,  for  lo-morrow 
we  die." 

Another  great  hindrance  is  interposed  when  men  emphasize  and  exalt 
the  iujportance  of  physical  rest,  as  the  reason  for  maintaining  Sabbath 
observance.  This  is  done  because  the  divine  element  is  unrecognized,  and 
in  turn  the  divine  elemenl  is  obscured  in  proporti<m  as  phvsical  rest  is 
crowded  to  the  front.  This  reverses  the  true  order.  It  places  the  lowest, 
highest.  It  exalts  the  nuilerial  and  temporary  above  the  spiritual  and  eter- 
nal. W  hen  the  phvsical  nee«ls  arc  made  prominent,  the  .spiritual  perceptions 
arc  benund»ed  and  cloutled. 

•Another  decided  hindrance  to  the  recognition  of  the  divine  element  in 
the  weekly  rest  »lav  is  reliance  on  the  civil  law  for  the  enforcement  of  its 
ojjservance.  Thi>  point  i>  wt»rthy  of  far  more  careful  ami  scientific  con- 
sideration than  it  has  vet  received.  The  vital  divine  element  in  the  weeklv 
rcst-d.iv  is  I'liniinatcil  wlu-n  it  is  mailo  .i  "cixil  iustitutinn."  The  verdict  of 
histni\  oh  tills  point  i>  uiiinistakabjc,  unitoriii  aiul  imperative.  Anvarifu- 
UK-nl  is  dfceptiNc  and  destiuili\e.  if  it  places  the  resl-tlay  on  a  par  witli 
those  civil  instituti()n>>  that  s]>ring  from  the  relations  which  men  sustain  to 
each  I >t her  in   organized  society.     No  weekly  rest-day  has  ever  been  rclig- 
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iouslv  or  sacrcdlv  kept,  under  the  authoritv  c)f  the  eivil  law  alone.  When 
conscience,  sprini^ini^  from  the  recoi^nition  of  the  divine  element,  is  want- 
inj?,  nothinjL(  hiijher  than  holidayism  can  he  reached. 

Another  of  the  hiijher  elements  which  enter  into  the  weekly  rest-day 
must  he  noticed  here.  The  Sabbath  is  the  prophecy  of  everlasting  and  per- 
fected rest  in  the  life  to  come.  Earthly  Sal)l)aths  are  the  type  and  the 
promise  of  eternal  rest.  1  fence  it  is  that  the  Sabbath  is  not  sacred  Infcause 
its  observance  is  commanded.  Its  observance  is  commanded  because  it  is 
intrinsically  sacred.  It  was  not  created  at  Sinai,  but  Sinai  was  made  glori- 
ous by  the  presence  of  Him  from  whom  time  and  eternity  proceed,  and  who 
there  reannounced  this  representative  of  Himself,  and  (jf  His  continued 
pre.sence  among  men. 

Real  Sabbath  ism  cannot  be  obtained  on  any  ground  lower  than  relig- 
ious and  spiritual  rest.  So  long  as  men  think  of  the  Sabbath  as  a  temporary 
institution,  belonging  to  one  "dispensation"  or  to  one  people,  the  higher 
conception  will  not  be  reached,  even  in  theory,  much  less  in  fact.  Men 
must  also  rise  above  the  idea  that  legislation,  divine  or  human,  creates  or 
can  preser\e  the  Sabbath.  They  must  rather  learn  that  the  Sabbath  is  a 
part  of  the  eternal  order  of  things ;  as  essential  an  element  of  true  religion 
as  the  sun  is  of  the  solar  system.  And  since  the  nature  of  the  Sabbath  is 
fundamentally  religious,  all  considerations  as  to  authority,  manner  of  observ- 
ance and  future  character,  must  be  remanded  to  the  realm  of  religion. 
Conscientious  regard  for  it  as  divinely  ordained,  sacred  to  God,  and  there- 
fore laden  with  blessings  for  men,  is  the  only  basis  for  its  continuance.  It 
is  not  an  element  in  ceremonialism,  to  be  performed  for  sake  of  a  ritual. 
It  is  not  part  of  a  **  legal  system  "  to  be  obeyed  under  fear  of  punishment, 
nor  is  it  to  be  kept  as  a  ground  of  salvation.  It  is  not  a  passing  feature  of 
ecclesiasticism,  to  be  or  not  to  be  as  men  may  chance  to  ordain.  Further- 
more  and  preeminently,  it  is  not  a  civil  institution  to  be  enforced  by  penal- 
ties enjoined  by  human  jurisprudence.  It  rises  far  above  all  these.  It 
reaches  deeper  than  any  of  these.  It  is  an  integral  part  of  the  relation 
which  God*s  immortal  children  sustain  to  him,  within  time,  and  throughout 
eternity. 


THK    CATHOIJC    CHURCH     AND     THh:    MARRIACJE 

iiONI). 

r>v   pRoK.  Makiin  J.  \Vai»k,  ok  Iowa. 

I'pon  tlie  i^rem  question  of  marrin^c  iiml  the  effect  «»f  the  marriatje 
l)oiul.  as  upon  all  other  (jueslions  involving  moral  and  social  duties  and  obli- 
gations, the  Calholic  Church  >peak.s  with  an  unfaltering  voice. 

"  What  theiefnre  (io<l  hatii  joined  loi^etiier  let  no  man  put  asunder,'' 
has  been  adoi)ted  as  the  true  doctrine  of  the  church,  and  through  the  dark- 
ness and  the  light,  the  successes  and  reverses  of  Christian  civilization,  these 
sacred  words  have  ])een  breatiied  down  through  the  ages,  a  solemn  benedic- 
tion upon  individuals  and  U|)on  societv. 

Divinelv  instituted  in  ih:  beginning,  marriage  tliroughout  all  the  ages 
before  the  Christian  era  was  a  recoi^Mii/ed  institution  amonv'  the  children  of 
men.  In  the  chaos  incident  to  the  nigral  darkness  which  preceded  the 
dawn,  it  is  true  that  it  lo^t  mucli  of  its  sanctitv,  but  when  the  I-ight  came, 
that  divine  institution  was  again  impressed  witii  the  seal  (»f  1  )ivinitv,  and 
was  honored  bv  being  elevated  to  the  dignitv  of  a  sacrament. 

The  teaching  of  the  Catholic  Church  is,  therefore,  that  marriage  is  a 
sacrament  that  true  mnrriav^e  |)roperlv  entered  into  by  competent  persons 
is  of  a  three-fold  nature  a  contract  between  the  persons  joined  in  wedlock, 
a  contract  between  the  |)ersnns  joined  in  wetlloek  and  soiietv  -the  state, 
an<l  a  solemn  comj)act  between  the  cuntractinis'  parties  and  C«o«l.  The  dif- 
ference which  is  seen  between  this  view  <tf  marriaije  and  the  civil  concep- 
tion «)f  marriatre  is.  that  in  the  latter  the  onlv  recognized  elements  are  the 
l)ersonal  obligation  one  to  the  other.  an<l  the  joint  and  several  obliv,'ation  to 
the  state.  The  most  liberal  will  not  claim  that  marriaire  is  a  mere  contract 
f)f  the  parties. 

The  civil  law  teaches  that  by  marriage  each  part  v  assumes  certain  duties 
antl  responsibilities  toward  the  other,  both  parties  assume  certain  duties  and 
responsibilities  toward  societv,  and  societv  in  turn  assumes  certain  duties 
lowanl  the  familv  relation  newlv  established.  Laws  are  made  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  these  various  duties  and  the  protection  of  these  rights.  An<l  while 
a  state  guanls  the  individuals  and  protects  their  rights,  she  is  jealous  of  her 
own. 

One  of  the  duties  assume<l  bv  the  contracting  parties  is  that  they  shall 
live  together  as  husband  and  wife,  maintaining  their  family  in  peace  with 
their  fellow-men,  and  so  educating  their  children  as  to  make  lliem  good  citi- 
zens    good  members  of  society. 
Copyritrht,  i8ui,  l»V  J.  H.  H. 
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It  is  well  settled  in  niir  iuri>[)nnlciu"c  lliat  the  contnictinvJ  parties  cann«»t 
l)y  mutual  consent  «lis.-<»lvc  the  inaniaije  Ixmd  (in  this  il  differs  from  the  ordi- 
nary contract),  l)Ul  that  in  order  to  sever  the  union  the  other  party  to  the  con- 
tract must  be  consulte<l — in  other  words,  the  state  must  consent.  The  Cath- 
olic Churcli  goes  a  step  further  and  holds  that  God  is  a  party  to  the  contract, 
and  that  even  with  the  consent  of  the  state  expressed  by  the  decrees  of  Iier 
courts,  the  sacred  tie  cannot  be  severed,  l)ut  that  it  is  binding  until  dissolved 
by  the  solemn  decree  of  God — which  is  death. 

The  church  points  to  the  words  of  God  himself;  she  points  to  marriage 
which  from  its  very  nature  must  be  indissoluble,  and  she  points  to  society  and 
the  intimate  relation  which  marriage  bears  to  it,  and  she  .says,  **  Marriage  is 
not  ahme  of  this  earth,  but  it  is  also  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  ;  in  so  far  as  it 
is  of  this  earth,  let  earthly  ct)urts  govern  and  control ;  but  in  so  far  as  it  is  of 
a  higher  power,  let  that  higher  power  speak." 

To  the  Catholic  Church  marriage  is  something  holy.  *'  For  this  cause 
shall  man  leave  father  and  mother  and  cleave  unto  his  wife."  It  is  to  her  a 
solemn  compact  for  life — a  compact  which,  when  once  validly  made  and  con- 
summated by  competent  parties,  cannot  be  completely  dissolved  by  judge,  bv 
priest,  by  bishop,  nor  by  pope ;  by  none  can  it  be  dissolved  save  him  who 
created  the  sacred  relatit)n — God  himself. 

Many  erroneously  believe  that  the  i)ope  grants  divorces,  but  in  the  almu:.t 
nineteen  centuries  of  the  history  of  the  church,  the  first  decree  of  divorce  has 
yet  to  come  from  Rome.  On  the  contrary  the  sacred  pontiffs  have  stood  a 
wall  of  brass  in  every  age  against  the  violation  of  the  marriage  b(md.  His- 
tory speaks  of  the  many  instances  where  the  laws  of  Christian  marriage  were 
sought  to  be  set  aside  by  those  high  in  power,  and  the  brightest  pages  in  the 
history  of  the  lives  of  the  popes  are  those  which  tell  of  the  patient  resigna- 
tion with  which  they  withstood  entreaty,  threats,  and  even  torture  in  defend- 
ing the  sanctity  of  marriage.  They  have  been  no  respecter  of  persons  ;  to 
the  rich  and  to  the  poor,  to  the  prince  and  peasant  .seeking  an  absolute  disso- 
lution of  the  marriage  bond,  the  same  answer  has  been  made. 

From  the  throne  have  come  \n>t  entreaties,  then  threats,  and  these  l)eing 
unavailing,  even  armies  have  been  sent.  Rome  has  been  besieged,  priests 
and  j^eople  maltreate<l,  churciies  desecrated,  the  cross,  the  emblem  of  Chris- 
tianitv,  torn  to  the  ground,  the  pope  imprisoned  and  forced  to  endure  hunger 
and  thirst,  and  above  the  din  of  battle,  out  from  the  dust  of  destruction,  from 
the  prison  d(K)r,  above  the  noise  of  the  cla. iking  chain.s,  has  ever  been  heard 
coming  from  the  (|uivering  lips  of  the  pontiff,  "What  therefore  God  hath 
joined  together,  let  no  man  put  asunder." 

"  If  the  popes,"  says  the  I'rotestant  writer  Von  Miiller,  "could  hold  up 
no  other  merit  than  that  which  they  gained  by  protecting  monogamy  against 
the  brutal  lusts  of  those  in  power,  notwithstanding  bribes,  threats,  and  perse- 
cutions, that  alone  would  remler  thorn  immortal  for  all  future  ages." 

The  church  is  C(»ndcm!v.vl  by  those  who  know  not,  for  compelling  per- 
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sons  win*  have  cntcMVjl  llu-  iuairi.ii;o  >t:Uc,  to  live  In^clhor  icganlless  of  the 
faults  of  ()nc  or  the  «»tlRM.  'lMii>  is  an  ern)r  ;  the  chmvh  teaches  that  man 
ind  wife  shoui«l  live  loi^'ether  -she  inijioses  upon  hushan<l  and  wife  the 
solemn  duties  of  shariny  in  the  jovs  and  sorrows  of  e«ach  other  ;  but  she  by 
no  word  holds  virtue  chained  in  the  .urasp  (»f  vice,  nor  compels  the  sober 
wife  to  submit  to  the  brutal  treatment  of  a  drunken  husl>and.  'I'he  object 
of   her   teachiniis  is  to  promote  virtue,  and  when  contact  longer  breeds  vice 

-  when  a  soul,  whether  it  be  of  a  husband,  or  a  wife,  or  child,  is  in  danger 

—  where  the  bodv,  the  casket  of  the  soul,  is  in  danger  of  serious  injury,  she 
not  only  j)ermits,  but  a<lvises  her  children  to  live  sepaiate  and  apart.  And 
in  such  cases  she  permits  the  strong  arm  of  the  law  to  interpose  between 
husband  and  wife  to  >hield  the  weak  from  the  strong.  Kxercising  no  civil 
authoritv,  she  permits  her  children,  in  the  proper  case,  to  seek  the  solace  of 
the  law.  and,  bv  pro[)er  decree  in  the  civd  courts,  to  erect  a  barrier  against 
vice,  wrong  and  injustice.  Hut  to  her  the  divorve  absolute  of  the  civil 
courts,  is  of  no  more  effect,  except  a>  it  affects  civil  rights,  than  the  divorce 
<j  nicusa  it  (hora.  In  here\esthe  mv>ti(\il  Ixuidof  marriage  is  ever  existing 
until  "death  does  them  i)art."' 

So  that,  while  civil  divorces  are  permitted  in  cases  where  the  facts  jus- 
tify a  separation,  neither  partv  can,  while  the  other  lives,  enter  into  another 
valid  marriatre.  The  church  therefore  admoni>hes  those  who  are  about  to 
marrv,  to  consider  well  the  step  thev  are  about  to  take  ;  she  throws  about 
them  such  protection  as  she  can  bv  requiring  the  "publication  of  the  bans" 
In  order  to  j)revent  secret  marriaLTcs,  and  to  circumvent  the  scheme  of  any 
adventurer  or  other  uiiworlhv  jjcrson,  who  bv  >ecret  marriage  would  pollute 
innocence  antl  ruin  a  \oung  iifi-. 

It  is  lil)ertv  of  remarriage  after  divorce  which  encourage>  divorce.  We 
know  that  in  the  marital  rel.ilions  differences  ari>e  which  seem  \u  point  to 
separation  as  the  onlv  remedv.  We  know  that  the  wrontis  of  one  may  be 
such  that  common  humanitv  dictates  that  the  other  be  freed  from  the  bonds 
which  have  become  unbearable.  We  mav  even  atlmit  what  is  claimed  bv 
the  advocates  of  divorce,  that  it  seems  in  one  sen.>e  to  be  an  injustice  to  com- 
pel the  innocent  to  remain  unmarrie<l  after  divorce,  because  of  the  wrongs 
of  the  wicked;  but  it  must  l)e  remembered  that  laws  cannot  be  framed  to  suit 
the  individual  case.  Laws  and  rules  of  life  must  be  enacted  with  a  view  to 
the  common  good  of  humanitv  at  large.  An  individual  case  of  apparent 
injustice  arising  from  a  law  is  no  argument  against  its  proj^rietv.  It  is  said 
that  such  a  rule  de>lrovs  individual  libertv  ;  but  no,  the  contract  to  be  bind- 
ing must  in  the  first  instance  be  the  voluntarv  act  of  the  parties.  If  it  is 
underst()od  that  the  bonrl  is  to  remain  unbroken  during  life,  it  is  one  of  the 
conditions  to  which  ct)nsent  is  given. 

Hut  it  is  said,  one  of  the  parties  has  broken  his  vow — the  other  is  not 
bound ;  but  we  say,  society,  the  state,  God,  has  not  violated  the  contract, 
and  it  is  .still  in  force  until  all  agree  to  a  tlissolution. 
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As  ;i  inatltT  <>{  fact  in  actual  life,  it  is  not  the  innocent  or  wronifcd  one 
who  usually  seeks  re-niarriai^'e  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  i.s  the  one  who  has  violated 
the  most  solemn  ol)lii,Mti»>ns,  who  has  tramj)le(l  uj>on  ri^ht,  broken  the  heart 
of  innocence,  an<l  hv  his  »>wn  acts  f«»rce<l  the  other  parlv  to  the  <liv(»rce  c«nirt 
for  protection  of  life  and  honor.  In  many  cases  it  is  apparent  that  the 
wrongs  have  been  intlicted  with  the  purpt>se  of  forcini,' a  separation  and  c<»ii- 
se<iuent  divorce  in  order  to  cnai>le  the  wroni^-doer  aijain  to  take  the  vows,  of 
marriage,  to  be  in  turn  violated  as  whim  or  [)assion  mav  dictate. 

The  wrontf-doer,  free  from  the  bonds  of  matrimony,  free  from  the  care 
of  children — for  it  is  to  the  innocent  party  their  custody  is  given  bv  the  court 
-  -free  even  from  the  obligation  to  support  in  most  cases,  goes  <iut  into 
societv  a  threatening  blight  to  innocence  and  purity. 

It  is  this  c(mditio!i  that  encourages  hasty  marriage.  As  the  svstem  has 
grown,  there  has  been  develo|)ing  its  correlative,  the  Matrimonial  Hureau, 
through  the  r)pcrations  of  which  wives  and  husbands  are  taken  on  trial,  with 
the  full  knowledge  that  if  they  j)rove  unsuitable,  the  divorce  courts  are  open  to 
declare  their  relations  at  an  end  and  ]>ennit  them  to  go  forth  to  cast  another 
line  in  the  matrimonial  sea.  Oh,  shades  of  the  Christian  founders  of  this 
Christian  land  !  didst  thou  ever  foresee  this  threatening  evil  ?  Oh,  men  and 
women  of  to-dav,  stop  and  consider  ere  it  is  loo  late  I 

Eminent  men  who  have  made  a  study  of  cau.se  and  effect  in  marital 
dirticulties,  assert  that  indissolubility  in  the  sense  that  re-marriage  after  sep- 
aration be  not  permittetl,  is  the  only  safeguard  of  marriage.  That  eminent 
legal  .v.cholar,  John  Tavlor  Coleridge,  in  a  note  to  his  edition  of  HlackstoneV 
Commentaries,  says:  "It  is  no  less  truly  than  beautifully  said  by  Sir  \V. 
Scott,  in  the  cji.se  (>f  Evans  vs.  Evans,  *  that  though  in  particular  cases  the 
repugnance  of  the  law  t«»  dissolve  the  r)l)ligation  of  matrimonial  co-habita- 
tion may  operate  with  great  severity  upon  individuals,  yet  it  must  be  care- 
fully remembered  that  the  general  happiness  of  the  married  life  is  secured 
bv  its  indissolubility.'  Wheti  people  understand  that  they  must  live  together 
except  for  a  few  reas<ms  known  to  the  law,  thev  learn  to  soften  bv  mutual 
accommodation  that  voke  which  thev  know  thev  cannot  shake  off;  thev 
become  good  husbands  and  g<K)d  wives  from  the  necessity  of  remaining  hus- 
bands ami  wives,  for  necessity  is  a  powerful  master  in  teaching  the  duties 
which  it  imposes.  If  it  were  once  under.-stood  that  upon  mutual  disgust, 
married  persons  might  be  legally  >eparate<l.  many  couples  who  now  pass 
through  the  world  with  mutual  comfort,  with  attention  to  their  common 
offspring,  and  to  the  moral  order  of  civil  society,  might  have  been  at  this 
moment  living  in  a  state  of  mutual  unkindness,  in  a  state  of  estrangement 
from  their  common  offspring,  and  in  a  state  of  the  most  licentious  and  unre- 
strained immorality.  In  this  case,  as  in  many  other  cases,  the  happiness  of 
some  individuals  must  be  sacriliced  to  the  greater  an<l  more  general  good.** 

Ciibbon,  after  speaking  of  the  lo<»se  system  of  divorce  among  the 
Romans,  ad»ls  :     **A   specious  theory  is  confuted  by  this  free  and  perfect 
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experiment,  wliieli  (leiii'Hisl rates  that  the  libertv  <>t  diviuce  does  not  con- 
tribute to  happiness  and  virtue." 

Wlmt  v.wi  In*  more  convineini:  tlian  (he  words  of  (hat  eminent  slates- 
man  and  scl»<»lar,  Rt,  Hon.  William  K.  <  ihulstonr,  who  in  answer  to  the 
question  "Oui(ht  divorced  penple  he  aIlow<'tl  tt)  marrv  under  anv  eireum- 
stances?"  replies:  "I'he  second  rpicsti<Hi  deals  wilii  what  mav  he  calle<l 
divorce  proper.  It  resolves  iUelf  into  the  lawfulness  or  unlawfulness  of 
remarriage,  and  the  answer  appears  to  me  to  he  that  re-marriage  i>  not 
admi.ssihle  umler  anv  circumstances  or  conditions  whats(»ever.  Not  that  the 
difil'iculties  arising  from  incongruous  marriage  are  to  he  either  denied  «)r 
extenuated.  'I'hev  are  ins«»lul)le.  P»nt  the  remedv  is  worse  than  the  disease. 
Tliese  s\veej)ing  statements  ouudit,  I  am  aware,  to  he  supported  hv  reason- 
ing and  detail,  which  space  «loes  not  jurmit,  and  which  I  am  not  <jualitied 
adequatelv  to  supplv.  lUit  it  seems  to  me  that  such  reasoning  might  fall 
under  the  following  heads  :  I'hat  marriage  is  essentially  a  contract  for 
life,  and  onlv  expires  when  life  itself  expires.  That  Christian  marriage 
involves  a  v(»w  l)eft>re  (lod.  That  no  authoritv  has  l)een  given  to  the  (Chris- 
tian Churi:h  to  cancel  such  a  vow.  That  it  lies  hevond  the  province  of  the 
civil  legislature,  which,  from  the  necessitv  «»f  things,  has  a  veto  j>ower  within 
the  limits  of  reason  u[)on  the  making  of  it,  hut  has  no  comj^etencv  to  annul 
it  when  once  made.  That  according  to  the  laws  of  just  interpretation, 
re-marriage  is  forbidden  bv  the  text  (»f  Holy  Scrii)ture."  .Vnd  again  he 
adds  : 

"While  divorce  of  anv  kind  impairs  the  integritv  of  the  familv,  divorce 
with  re-marriage  destrovs  it  ront  and  branch.  The  parental  and  conjugal 
relations  are  'joined  together'  bv  the  hand  of  the  .Mmightv,  no  less  than  the 
persons  united  bv  the  marriage  tie  to  «)ne  another.  Marriage  t:ontemplates 
not  only  an  absolute  identitv  of  interests  and  affections,  but  also  the  creation 
of  new,  joint  and  independent  obligations,  stretching  into  the  future  and 
limited  only  l)v  the  stroke  of  death.  fhese  obligations  where  divorce  j)r()i)er 
is  in  force,  lose  all  communitv,  and  the  obedience  reciprocal  to  them  is  dis- 
located and  destroyed." 

'I'hus  it  is  seen  thai  the  most  eminent  minds  of  different  ages  regard 
marriage  as  indissoluble,  not  from  religious  considerations  al«)ne,  but  because 
the  best  interests  of  society  demand  it. 

The  history  of  mankind  has  demonstrated  the  wisdom  of  this  teaching. 
UjK)n  the  ta])lets  of  the  world's  story  it  is  written  that  as  divorce  has  increased 
in  a  nation,  that  nation  has  fallen  lower  and  lower  until  her  loftiest  monu- 
ments crumbled  in  the  dust.  In  ancient  Greece  and  Rome  the  shattered  ties 
of  statehood  were  pretiguretl  in  the  l)roken  ties  of  hon»e  life  made  possible 
bv  divorce  laws,  the  conception  of  which  was  in  the  vices  of  the  pcoi)le. 

Gibbon  tells  us  that  "  j>assion,  interest  or  cai>rice  suggested  daily 
motives  for  the  dis.solution  of  marriage ;  a  word,  a  sign,  a  message,  a  letter, 
the  mandate    of    a    freedman   declared  the  separation :   the    most    tender 
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f)f  liuinaii  ccjinicctioiis  wa>  dctrraclcd  lo  a  transient  society  of  pruHt  or 
jilcaMiro." 

And  ( )li,  wliat  a  vilal  siilijcirt  i>  this  for  consideration  in  these  times  when 
tile  fre<juency  of  <Iivorce  in  this  lan<l  of  proj^ress  is  i)ecoming  alarming  — 
threateninvf  as  it  does,  tlie  very  foundation  r>f  society  I  Too  many  seem  to 
forget  that  s<Kiety  does  not  exist  except  in  the  individuals  that  compose  it. 
'I'lie  state  is  virtut)us  or  lacking  in  virtue  as  the  individual  elements  — the 
people  are  virtuous  or  other>*ise.  Individuals  are  virtuous  or  otherwise  as 
ihe  home  fn»ni  which  they  came  is  the  seat  of  virtue  or  the  den  of  vice. 
Hence,  the  home  is  the  foundatiim  of  society,  from  which  must  go  forth  the 
men  and  w<mien  of  the  world. 

Divorce  strikes  at  the  very  heart  of  the  home;  it  is  a  keen  sword  which 
severs  every  liome  tie  ;  it  is  a  demon  with  cloven  hoof  which  stamps'  out 
every  vestige  of  lumie  life. 

What  do  the  people  think  of  the  record  for  the  twenty  years  prior 
to  i8S6  (the  latest  complete  statistics)  of  328,716  divorces  in  the  United 
Slates  ?  Over  .^28,000  homes  destroyed  and  eliminated  forever  as  component 
factors  in  civilization  ! 

Hut  this  is  not  the  worst.  In  1867  there  were  9,Q37.  In  1886  there 
were  25,535  divorces,  an  increase  of  72  per  cent.-  -an  increase  more  than 
twice  as  great  as  the  gntwth  in  p(»pulati(m,  and  representing  a  ratio  to  mar- 
riage of  as  high  as  one  to  nine.  To  tiie  person  whose  daily  paper  brings  in 
glowing  headlines  the  story  of  marital  infelicity,  told  to  the  public  in  the 
divorce  courts  of  the  countrv,  it  is  needless  to  sav  that  the  number  of 
«livorces  have  not  decreased  since  188O. 

I  low  long  can  society  stand  this  drain  upon  its  resources  ?  How  long 
can  the  patriotic  .Vmerican  people  sec  with  composure  the  divorce  courts  of 
the  land  severing  husband  and  wife,  driving  (me  or  the  other  to  the  asylum 
or  the  grave,  and  driving  helpless  and  innocent  children  —  God  knows 
where. 

Does  it  not  bring  a  blush  to  the  check  to  find  new  states  allowing 
divorce  upon  a  residence  of  six  or  even  three  months,  with  other  conditions 
so  easv  that  there  are  attracted  to  their  l)orders  hundreds-  -aye, thousands — of 
divorce  seekers  not  only  from  our  own  land,  but  inviting  from  foreign  lands 
its  ilecaving  nobilitv  whose  lives  are  such  that  in  their  own  countrv  the 
courts  will  not  grant  them  relief  ?  And  is  it  not  a  serious  condition  when  a 
new  state  will  be  boldly  ]>ut  forth  as  the  Mecca  of  dissatisfied  husbands  and 
wives  in  order  that  they  may  spend  their  money  in  procuring  a  divorce 
within  its  borders,  that  their  wealth  may  add  to  the  general  prosperity  ?  God 
help  the  state  whosi;  material  prt)gress  is  based  upon  the  money  spent  by 
non-resident  applicants  f()r  legal  separation  from  husband  or  wife  ! 

The  provisions  of  the  different  states  reganiing  divorce,  and  the  causes 
for  which  the  same  can  l)e  granted,  are  greatly  at  variance.  So  that  those 
who  cannot   establish   a  case   in   the  state  of  their  residence,  can  readily 
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acquire  a  residence  m  some  other  state,  and  thus  reach  the  desired  end. 
The  want  of  uniformity  in  our  laws  upon  this  subject  is  the  cause  for  much 
of  the  fraud  perpetrated,  and  the  perjury  committed  in  establishing  a  resi- 
dence and  furnishing  the  necessary  proofs  in  order  to  obtain  a  decree.  If 
we  look  for  the  causes  which  produce  the  deplorable  condition  existing,  wc 
find  that  they  are  legion ;  but  far  above  all  other  causes  we  find  divorce 
itself  breeding  divorce,  and  we  find  public  sentiment  upholding,  or  at  least 
permitting  existing  conditions. 

Wiiat  is  the  remedy?  As  a  first  step  strike  from  the  statute  books  all 
of  the  provisions  permitting  divorce  for  inade({uate  causes.  Require  that  all 
petitioners  for  divorce  be  bona  fide  residents  of  the  state  in  which  the  action 
is  commenced  for  a  period  of  at  least  two  years  preceding  the  application. 
Rer|uire  personal  service  unless  the  petitioner  can  show  by  competent  evi- 
dence that  such  .service  is  impossible,  and  when  service  is  made  by  publica- 
tion, the  defendant  should  have  a  reasonal)!e  time,  even  af^er  the  decree,  in 
which  to  apply  for  a  re-hearing.  These  changes  should  come  from  the  legis- 
lature. lUit  what  is  needed  even  more  than  legislation,  is  a  proper  adminis- 
tration of  the  laws.  It  is  bad  enough  that  a  legislature  should  permit 
persons  who  have  resided  in  the  state  but  a  few  months  to  seek  relief  in  the 
courts  ;  but  it  is  scandalous  to  see  a  temporary  residence,  publicly  known  to 
be  adopted  for  tlie  sole  j)urj>ose  of  procuring  a  divorce,  treated  with  all 
judicial  digiiily  as  being  a  good-failh  re>idence  re<|uired  by  the  statute. 

These  changes  can  l>c  brougiit  about  only  by  the  people  themselves  - 
by  creating  and  maintaining  such  a  public  sentiment  as  will  force  the  legisla- 
tures and  the  c«>urts  to  a  fuller  recognition  of  the  overwhelming  importance 
of  this  i^reat  question.  Laws,  to  be  effectual,  must  go  hand  in  hand  with 
public  sentimenl.  Those  that  are  not  sustained  by  the  approval  of  the 
masses  »>f  the  people  will  fail  of  enforcement.  Therefore  the  crying  need 
of  tiie  hour  is  a  healthy,  av.tive,  aggressive  public  sentiment.  Public  senti- 
ment is  Uie  life  current  of  society ;  it  affects  individual  action  in  private 
life  ;  it  enters  the  jury  Ixix  in  our  civil  courts  ;  it  whispers  to  judges  upon 
the  bench ;  it  stalks  boldly  into  the  halls  of  legislation —both  state  and 
national. 

Public  opinion  reaches  the  national  conscience,  and  it  is  this  conscience 
that  must  be  reached,  must  be  (juickened,  must  Ikj  brought  into  more 
active  operation  for  the  public  good. 

The  divorce  laws  and  their  administrati<m  being  corrected,  we  need 
more  stringent  laws  in  most  of  the  states  concerning  the  duty  of  the  hus- 
band to  support  his  wife  and  familv. 

The  state  shouM  provide  suitable  hospitals  or  places  of  reform  for 
druiikaids.  liealnient  >liould  be  pri»vided  lo«ikiiig  t«»war<l  a  cure,  and 
where  it  i.-s  «leiiion>tratetl  that  a  cure  is  po.ssible,  they  should  be  treated  as 
wards  of  society,  and  maintained  under  such  control  as  would  enable  them 
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not  only  to  earn  sutiificnt  for  their  own  support,  but  al.so  to  aid  in  tlic  sup- 
j)ort  of  their  families. 

I  do  not  believe  in  paternalism  in  i;overnment,  but  if  >ome  of  our 
ardent  socialists  would  exert  their  enerv^ie>  in  brini^in^^  jK't)vernment  to  a 
pmpcr  exerci.se  ot  the  A ij //////</ A-  funclinris  of  the  stale,  thev  would  confei  a 
Lireater  favt)r  ufxtn  the  \\«»rhl  than  bv  p.iintinvr  the  briij^htnos  of  the  day  of 
universal  ownership,  if  some  of  the  monev  expended  in  buiKlin,L(  alm>.- 
hou>es  and  jails  were  applied  in  an  intelliujenf  efforl  towards  the  prevention 
of  crime  it  would  be  belter  fur  humanitv,  and  a>  prevention  i>  of  i^reater 
importaiure  than  puni>hment,  soi;ietv  should  applv  the  remedies  at  the  verv 
base  of  t^ood  or  evil  for  >«>cielv.  the  familv.  I'he  intess'ritv  of  the  family 
should  be  tirmlv  e>tal)li>hed,  and  evervthim,'  that  tend.s  towarils  disintetrra- 
tion  .should  be  carefuUv  euaided  aLramst. 

"  The  .siiliditv  and  lu-alih  of  the  ><»cial  biulv.'"  >avs  William  I-'.,  (dad- 
stone,  "depend  iijxm  the  s(iiindnes>  nf  its  unit;  that  unit  i>  the  familv,  and 
the  hiriLTe  of  the  familv  !>  to  be  found  in  the  irreat  and  profound  institution 
itt  maiiiaue."  Instead  of  protect iiiiLT  lids  creat  unit  «>f  .society,  the  Ameri- 
can people  are  courtinu  national  <lani.,'er  by  at  least  a  tacit  eiulorsement  of 
existiiiLT  «Iivorce  law.s  and  their  a«lmini>tration. 

To  the  thinkiiiik^  men  ami  women  of  the  time  thi>  is  the  greatest  social 
(jueslioii  of  the  age.  <  Uher.s  there  are  which  re<|uire  attenti(»n.  but  they  are 
ill  a  certain  >eii.se  lem]ioiai\.  or  due  to  loi  al  cau.se.s.  1  he  evils  of  divorce 
are  a.^-  widespn-ad  a>  om  l.md.and  lhe\  haiit;  like  a  dark  cloutl  not  onlv  over 
the  pie>eut,  bat  dim  the  bni;hlne>s  ot  the  future, 

(  Ire.il  and  permaiH-iit  reforin>  come  slow  1\-,  Stej)  bv  ste|»  let  tlii"  law> 
be  eluuiLied,  It  i.^  >aid.  ami  il  is  true,  that  men  cannot  be  made  virluotis  by 
leiLiislatioM.  but  it  i>  also  true  that  it  i^  dittuuit  to  nu'ke  men  believe  that  w  hat 
is  lawful  is  iu)t  i  iudil. 

1 .1-1  the  axe  tirsi  be  applied  at  the  root  -u'>train  the  rii^dit  of  remarriaije 
after  divorce,  and  slowiv  but  surelv  will  the  lea\es(»f  thi>  noxioiis  weed 
wither  and  die;  ami  in  future  ijenerations  our  divorce  legislation  will  be 
retiarded  bv  those  ihat  come  after  us  as  one  of  the  few  blots  upon  the  history 
of  our  voiing  Republic.  Hut  the  knowledge  that  the  (diri.stian  American  sen- 
timent for  home  and  morality  w  a.s  >tronu  enough  to  wipe  it  <»ut  forever,  will 
be  a  source  of  gratitication,  and  will  be  an  inciMitiNe  to  higher  aim.s  and 
greater  achievements  to  the  men  and  women  of  the  future  America. 


THE  INFLUKNCE    OF  RKLICnON  ON  WOMKN. 

\\\  Kkv.  Annis  F.  F.  Kastman. 

In  Fve,  the  mother  of  evil,  and  Mary,  the  mother  of  God,  we  have  the 
two  extremes  of  religious  thought  concerning  women.  It  is  worthy  of  note 
that  neither  of  these  conceptions  was  peculiar  to  the  Hebrew  mind.  In 
the  sacred  book  of  the  Hindus  we  have  a  counterpart  of  Eve  in  the  nymph 
Menaka,  of  whom  the  man  complains,  in  the  spirit  of  Adam  :  "  Alas,  what 
has  become  of  my  wisdom,  my  prudence,  my  tirm  resolution  ?  Behold,  all 
<lestroyed  at  once  by  a  woman." 

In  the  sacred  oracles  of  the  Chinese  we  fmd  these  words:  "All  wai* 
subject  to  man  in  the  beginning.  The  wise  husband  raised  up  a  bulwark 
of  walls,  but  the  woman,  by  an  ambitious  desire  of  knowledge,  demoli^hcd 
them.  Our  misery  did  not  come  from  Heaven,  but  from  a  woman  ;  she  lost 
the  human  race."  In  the  religious  annals  of  the  Greeks,  also,  we  meet 
Pandora,  the  author  of  all  human  ills.  Kverywhere  in  tlvc  religious  hist  or  v 
of  mankin<l  you  will  fmd  some  trace  of  the  divine  woman,  mother  r»f  the 
incarnate  Deity.  On  the  wall>  of  the  most  ancient  temples  m  Kgvpt  vni 
may  see  the  goddess  mother  and  her  child.  The  same  picture  is  \ciled 
behind  Chinese  altars,  consecrated  in  Druid  groves,  glorified  in  Christian 
churches,  and  in  all  these  the  underlying  thought  is  the  same,  even  the 
eternal  divinity  of  the  mother's  duty. 

Before  entering  upon  an  investigation  of  the  relation  of  religion  to 
woman  we  must  decide  what  we  mean  by  religion.  If  we  mean  anv  par- 
ticular form  of  faith,  body  of  laws,  institutions,  organization,  whether 
Hindu,  Greek,  Hebrew  or  Christian,  then  we  are  forced  to  the  conclusitm 
that  no  one  of  these  has  given  to  woman  an  ecjual  place  with  man  as  the 
full  half  of  the  unit  of  humanity,  for  every  organized  religion,  every  religion 
which  has  has  become  a  human  institution  teaches  the  headship  of  man  ami 
that  involves,  in  some  measure  and  degree,  the  subjection  of  woman  and 
her  conse(|uent  inferiority. 

The  Vedas  declare  that  a  husband,  however  criminal  or  defective,  is  in 
the  place  of  the  supreme  to  his  wife.  Plato  presents  a  state  of  society 
wholly  disorganized  when  slaves  are  disobedient  to  their  masters  and 
wives  on  an  e<|uality  with  their  husbands.  Aristotle  characterized  women  as 
beinvj  of  an  inferior  «irder.  and  Socrates  asks  the  pathetic  ({ucstion  :  **  Is 
there  a  human  being  with  whom  you  talk  less  than  with  your  wife?" 
Poor  Socrates  judged  the  sex,  we  may  imagine,  as  the  modern  sage  In  apt 
to  do,  by  that  specimen  with  which  he  was  most  familiar.     Tertullian.  one 
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of  the  most  spiritual  of  the  Christian  fathers,  said  :  "  Submit  your  head  to 
vour  husl)and  and  you  will  be  sufficiently  adorned." 

Luther,  who  builded  better  than  he  knew,  said  :  "  No  i^own  worse 
becomes  a  woman  than  that  hhc  should  be  wise."  A  learned  bishop  of 
to-dav  said:  "Man  is  the  head  of  the  family;  the  family  is  an  ortjanic 
unity,  and  cannot  exist  without  subordination.  Man  is  the  head  of  the 
family  becau.^e  he  is  physically  strom^er,  and  because  the  family  grows  out 
of  a  warlike  state,  and  to  man  was  entrusted  the  duty  of  defense."  These 
are  the  sentiments  of  leaders  of  the  great  systems  of  religious  doctrine,  and 
they  reflect  the  spirit  of  organized  religion  from  the  beginning  untd 
now. 

If,  howeyer,  by  religion  we  mean  that  uniyersal  spirit  of  reyerence, 
fear  and  worship  of  a  spiritual  being  or  beings,  belieyed  to  be  greater  than 
man,  yet  in  some  respects  like  man;  if  we  mean  thai  almost  universal  con- 
viction of  the  race  that  there  is  that  in  man  wliicli  transcends  lime  and 
sense  —if  we  believe  that  religion  is  that  in  man  which  looks  through  the 
things  which  are,  that  he  may  l)e  able  to  perceive  the  right  and  choose  it — 
if,  in  a  word,  religion  be  the  pv)ssibility  of  the  fellowship  of  the  spirit  of 
man  with  the  spirit  of  (iod,  then  its  relation  to  woman,  as  to  man,  has 
been  that  of  an  inspiring  guide  to  a  fuller  light.  With  this  conception  of 
religion  we  see  that  the  religious  life  of  the  race  is  a  matter  of  growth  and 
education. 

In  seeking  to  discern  what  pari  religion,  thus  conceived,  has  played  in 
the  advancement  of  our  race,  we  must  go  back  of  religion  to  man,  because 
religion  was  matie  for  man  and  In'  man.  not  man  for  or  by  religion  -"first 
that  which  is  natural,  afterward  that  which  is  spiritual."  When  you  havi 
scanned  the  earliest  written  records  of  mankind,  you  have  not  yet  arrived  at 
the  root  of  things.  When  you  find  what  you  believe  are  the  ct)ncepli(;ns  (;f 
the  primitive  man  concerning  ( J.)d  and  the  supernatural  world,  you  have 
not  arrived  at  the  root  of  things.  For  his  gods,  his  beliefs  as  to  the  mys- 
tery by  which  he  is  encompassed,  were  born  <»f  his  effort  to  explain  and 
account  for  that  which  is  in  his  own  condition  and  circumstances. 

The  religions  of  various  peoples,  we  now  see,  were  not  superimpose«l 
upon  them  by  Ciod  ;  they  were  the  outgrowth  of  the  actual  life  of  the  race. 
They  were  an  attempt  on  man's  part  to  explain  himself  and  nature,  to 
answer  the  cpiestion  asked  him  by  his  own  being  and  the  universe  without. 
W'oman's  religious  position,  therefore,  in  any  nation,  is  only  the  super- 
natural or  religious  sanction  put  n\y.n\  her  actual  position  in  that  nation. 
Among  primitive  peoples  she  is  always  a  drudge,  a  chattel,  a  mere  posses- 
sion, her  only  actual  value  being  that  of  the  proilucer  of  man. 

W'e  cannot  trace  the  degraded  and  subject  jiosition  of  woman  in  ancient 
times  to  the  religious  ide:is  (tf  liei  nature  aii<l  place  in  the  creation,  but  the 
reverse  is  true  in  a  large  measure.  We  can  trace  her  religious  position  to 
her  actual  position  in  primitive  society,  and  this  in   \i>  turn  back  to  those 
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beginnings  uf  the  human  animal  which  science  is  jusl  beginning  to  dis- 
cover, and  which  will  probably  always  be  matter  of  speculation. 

We  always  find  the  position  of  woman  improving  as  warlike  activities 
are  replaced  by  industrial  activities.  When  war  and  the  chase  were  the  sole 
questions  of  humankind  the  qualities  required  in  these  formed  their  chief 
measure  of  excellence.  The  position  of  woman  in  ancient  Egypt,  in  her 
most  brilliant  period,  was  higher  than  in  any  modern  state.  Egypt  was  an 
industrial  state  when  we  know  it  first.  Herbert  Spencer  says  :  **  There  are 
no  people,  however  refined,  among  whom  the  relative  position  of  the  man 
and  woman  is  more  favorable  than  with  the  Laps.  It  is  because  the  men 
are  not  warriors.  They  have  no  soldiers  ;  they  fight  no  battles,  either  with 
outside  foreigners  or  between  the  various  tribes  and  families.  In  spite  of 
their  wretched  huts,  dirty  faces,  primitive  clothing,  their  ignorance  of  liter- 
ature, art  and  science,  they  rank  above  us  in  the  highest  element  of  true 
civilization  -the  moral  element- -and  all  the  military  nations  of  the  world 
may  stand  uncovered  before  them." 

The  same  writer  points  out  the  fact  that  woman's  position  is  more  toler- 
able when  circumstances  lead  to  likeness  of  occupation  between  the  sexes. 
Among  the  Cheroops.  who  live  upon  fish  and  root  which  the  women  get  as 
readily  as  the  men,  the  women  have  a  rank  and  influence  very  rare  among 
Indians.  Modern  history  also  teaches  us  that  when  women  l)ecome  valuable 
in  a  commercial  sense  they  are  treated  with  a  deference  and  respect  which 
is  as  different  from  the  sentimental  adoration  of  the  poet  as  from  the  haughty 
contempt  of  the  philosopher. 

Another  important  influence  in  the  advancement  of  woman,  as  of  man 
is  the  influence  of  climate.  It  is  a  general  rule,  subject  of  course  to  some 
exceptions,  that  a  tropical  climate  tends  to  degrade  woman  by  relaxing  her 
energy  and  exposing  her  purity.  The  relatively  high  regard  in  which 
woman  was  held  by  some  of  the  tribes  of  the  north  of  Europe,  the  strictness 
of  the  marriage  bond  in  the  case  of  the  man  as  well  as  the  woman,  may  be 
partially  explained  by  climatic  influences,  though  among  these  people,  as 
among  all  barbarians,  woinon  was  under  the  absolute  authority  of  husband 
or  i(uardian,  and  could  be  bought,  soUl,  beaten  and  killed.  Yet  she  was  the 
conipani«)n  of  his  labors  and  dangers  -his  counselor.  She  had  part  in  all  his 
wars,  eiTcouragiiig  men  in  battle  and  inspiring  even  dying  soldiers  with  new 
zeal  for  victory. 

Kvcrv  religion  is  connected  with  some  commanding  personality,  and 
takes  from  him  and  his  teachings  its  general  trend  and  spirit;  but  in  its 
oiuNard  course  of  blessing  and  con(|uest  it  soon  incor[>orates  other  elements 
from  the  peoples  who  embrace  it.  Thus  Huddhism  is  not  the  simple  out- 
growth of  the  teaeliings  <»f  iiu<lilha.  Organized  Christianity  is  not  the  imita- 
tion of  the  life  and  teachings  «)f  C'hri>t  among  his  followers.  Christianity  is 
the  teaching  of  Je.sus,  plus  Judaism,  plus  the  Roman  spirit  of  law  and  justice 
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and  Grecian  philosophy,  plus  the  ideals  of  medireval  art,  plus  the  nature  of 
the  Germanic  races,  plus  the  scientific  spirit  of  the  modern  age. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  balance  the  gains  and  losses  of  a  religion  in 
its  various  transitions,  but  it  is  aside  from  our  purpose  to  get  at  the  true 
genius  of  a  religion.  We  must  go  back  to  the  teaching  of  its  founder,  and 
in  every  instance  wc  find  these  teachings  far  in  advance  of  the  average  life 
of  the  peoples  among  whom  they  arose. 

No  one  can  study  the  words  of  Buddha,  of  Zoroaster,  Confucius, 
Mohammed  and  Moses  without  seeing  a  divine  life  and  spirit  in  them  which 
is  not  a  reflection  from  the  state  of  society  in  which  they  lived.  Charity  is 
the  very  soul  of  Buddhistic  teaching,  "Charily,  courtesy, benevolence, unsel- 
fishness are  to  the  world  what  the  linch-pin  is  to  the  rolling  chariot.  ' 

Buddha  <ieclared  the  equality  of  the  male  and  female  in  spiritual  things. 
The  laws  of  Moses  exalt  woman.  The  Eiohistic,  or  more  strictly  Jewish 
account  of  creation,  puts  male  and  female  on  a  level.  "  So  God  created  man 
in  his  own  image — in  the  image  of  God  created  he  him — male  and  female 
created  he  them,  and  the  Lord  blessed  them."  Christ  said  :  **  Whosoever 
doeth  the  will  of  God,  the  same  is  my  brother  and  sister  and  mother."  Did 
he  not  teach  here  that  spiritual  values  are  the  only  real  and  elementary  ones 
and  that  oneness  of  spirit  and  purpose  was  a  stronger  tie  than  that  of  blooil  ? 
Is  not  this  also  the  teaching  when  he  says,  "Call  no  man  father ;  one  is  your 
father.     No  man  master ;  one  is  your  master." 

In  that  declaration  which  we  quoted  before,  "The  Sabbath  was  made 
for  man,"  is  the  Magna  Charta  of  man's  freedom  and  headship,  male  and 
female.  The  Sabbath  was  the  chief  institution  of  the  Jews,  their  holv  of 
holies,  whose  original  significance  was  so  overlaid  with  the  priestlv  laws 
and  prohibitions  that  it  had  become  a  hindrance  to  right.  It  was  a  machine 
in  which  the  life  was  caught  and  torn  and  destroyed.  Christ  says  :  "The 
Sabbath  was  made  for  man."  So  all  institutions,  all  creeds,  everything  was 
made,  planned  and  devised  for  man.  The  life  is  the  fruit,  and  if  any 
institution,  any  rite  or  form  or  deed  is  found  to  be  hampering  and  hinder- 
ing the  growing  life  or  spirit  of  man,  he  wants  to  cast  it  off,  even  as  Christ 
defied  the  man-made  laws  of  his  people  when  he  healed  the  man  with  the 
withiered  hand. 

In  his  declaration  in  the  supremacy  of  love,  when  he  foretold  that  he, 
the  supreme  hjver  of  the  soul,  once  lifted  up,  should  draw  all  men  unto  him- 
self, he  sounded  the  death  knell  of  the  reign  of  force  in  the  earth  and 
destroyed,  by  cutting  its  roots,  that  headship  of  man  which  grows  out  of  the 
warlike  state  of  human  society. 

If  Christ's  speech  was  silver,  his  silence  was  golden.  He  simply 
ii(nores  the  distinctions  of  rank,  and  class,  and  race,  and  sex  among  men. 
He  has  nothing  to  say  about  manly  virtues  and  womanly  virtues,  bul-- 
**  Blessed  arc  the 'nieek."  n(»t  meek  women;  "Blessed  are  the  merciful," 
"llic  pure  in  heart."     Paul  commends  the  wife  to  submission  to  the  master 
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liusbaml,  whicli  was  llu*  scnttMuc  of  llic  world  upon  woman  in  hi.s  day.  IIiil 
in  that  m)si)Ll  which  i^avc  her  ("hrist,  hi'i  lot  was  onloldcd  with  the  m'crni  of 
that  indepLMidencc  and  cqualilv  of  wcnuan  witli  man  which  is  l)eginning  to 
l>h>ssom  and  l)car  fruit  in  llic  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Christ  declared  eternal  i>rinci|)Ies.  lie  did  not  invent  them,  they  were 
always  true.  Men  make  systems  >(oo(l,  serving  a  valuable  purpose,  hut  they 
have  had  their  day  and  cease  to  be.  If  it  be  urged  that  the  progress  of  Chris- 
tianitv  since  Christ's  dav  has  often  seemed  to  be  backward  from  his  ideal,  in 
reference  to  the  man  and  the  woman,  there  is  but  one  answer  and  that  is, 
that  Christianitv,  a>  he  proclaimed  it,  soon  became  mingled  with  Jewish  and 
(jrecian  philo>ophv  and  received  the  impress  of  the  Romans  and  the  differ- 
ent peoples  that  end)raced  it,  vet  all  the  time  it  was  slowly  molding  the  race 
to  Its  own  heaveidv  pattern,  while  to-dav  the  principles  of  Jesus  arc  finding 
new  presentations  and  conlirmali«)ns  in  the  scientific  spirit  of  this  generation. 
Thev  are  not  only  in  full  accord  with  the  revelations  of  science  concerning 
man's  beginning,  but  when  science  and  religion  seek  to  point  out  the  lines  on 
which  the  farther  advance  of  the  race  must  be  found,  they  say  at  once  : 
Love  is  the  fullilling  of  the  law. 

There  are  two  wavs  of  reading  historv.  One  way  is  to  get  the  facts 
and  draw  vour  con(:lusion>  from  them.  The  other  is  to  make  your  case  first 
and  search  the  history  of  mankiml  for  facts  to  support  it.  The  latter  is  the 
more  popular  wav.  These  tw(»  ways  place  themselves  before  me  as  I  endeavor 
t«>  trace  the  iiiHuence  of  (^Christianity  on  woman's  development,  or  of  relig- 
ion on  woman's  develo[)ment.  If  I  could  onlv  make  up  my  mind  that 
religion  had  been  her  greatest  boon  or  her  greatest  curse,  then  the  matter  of 
I)roving  either  might  be  ea>ier.  When  I  began  research  on  this  subject, 
my  mind  wa>  absoiulelv  unprejudiced.  I  studied  the  historv  of  the  religious 
life  of  mankind  as  I  would  study  any  subject.  1  found  religion  to  be  one  of 
the  factors  in  the  human  problem,  like  war  or  like  climate.  I  found  also 
that  it  was  impossible  to  separate  the  influence  of  religion  upon  woman  from 
its  influence  upon  man.  For  neither  is  the  man  with<iut  the  woman  nor  the 
woman  without  the  man.  There  is  nr>  man's  cause  that  is  not  woman's,  and 
no  woman's  cause  that  is  not  man's.  If  religion  has  been  a  beneficent 
influence  to  man,  it  has  been  to  woman  in  like  manner,  though  it  could  not 
raise  her  at  once  to  his  level,  because  it  found  her  below  him. 

That  woman's  advancement  is  something  apart  from  man's  is  one  of  the 
hurtful  errors  of  our  day.  How  our  theologians  have  adjured  women  to 
remember  the  debt  of  gratitude  they  owe  Christianity  I  The  debt  of  the 
race  is  one,  whatever  it  is.  Women  were  raised  only  as  men  were  lifted  up. 
Indeed,  according  to  the  principle  of  Christ,  the  man's  debt  is  the  greater, 
for  woman's  degradation  and  misery  were  caused  by  man's  oppression  and 
surely  it  is  better  to  be  a  victim  than  an  oppressor  ;  it  is  nobler  to  suffer  than 
to  inflict  injury. 

The  fact  is  that  men  and  women  must  rise  or  sink  together.     It  is  true 
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ill  this  matter  as  in  ail  :  The  loiter  killetli.  the  spirit  makcth  to  live.  The 
letter  of  relitfion  a.s  contained  in  iMxlies  «)f  doctrine,  in  ceremonial  laws,  in 
all  th«)se  things  pertaining;  t»>  the  reiiv^ions  life  which  come  with  ol)servalii>n, 
has  in  all  ages  heen  hampering  and  hindering  man's  progress,  male  and 
female.  Ihit  the  spirit  of  religion  which  recognizes  religion  as  the  spirit  of 
man  and  l>ind.>  it  to  the  infinite  Spirit,  which  acknowledges  the  obligation  t»f 
man  to  God  an«l  to  his  fellows,  which  brings  man  finally  in*o  spiritual  attune- 
ment  with  llim  who  is  neither  man  nor  woman,  the  Christ  of  CI<mI  this  is  at 
cmcc  the  most  perfect  tl<»wer  of  man's  progress.  Of  the  relation  of  women  to 
religion  as  the  interpreter  of  its  profoundest  truths,  there  is  no  time  to  speak. 
Of  the  growing  dependence  of  organized  Christianity  upon  women,  there  is 
no  need  to  speak,     ller  works  speak  for  her. 


thp:  rklkhous  training  of  children. 

Hv  Brothkr  Azakias. 

The  sincere  members  of  all  Christian  denominations  lioid  religion  to  be 
an  essential  element  of  e«lucation.  Education  should  develop  the  whole 
man.  Intellect  and  heart,  bodv  and  soul,  should  all  be  cultivated  and  fitted 
to  act,  each  in  its  own  sphere,  with  most  efliciency.  The  inculcation  of 
piety,  reverence  and  religious  doctrine,  is  of  more  importance  than  training 
in  athletic  sports  or  mathematical  stutlies.  Moreover,  other  things  being 
e(|ual,  that  is  the  best  education  which  gives  man,  so  to  speak,  the  best  ori- 
entation; which  most  clearly  detiue>  his  relatir)ns  with  MJcietv  and  with 
his  Creator,  and  points  out  the  wav  bv  which  he  mav  best  attain  the  end  for 
which  he  was  created. 

Neither  ancient  nor  m<»dern  philosopher  has  found  a  better  solution  for 
the  enigma  of  life  than  i>  found  in  religi<m.  I'lalo  could  never  imagine 
such  a  monstrous  stale  of  affairs  as  education  without  religion.  We  Chris- 
tians are  no  less  con\inced  thai  religion  is  as  cs>ential  to  men  to-day  as  it 
was  in  the  davs  of  I'lalo.  All  civilization  is  rooted  in  religious  worship, 
has  grown  out  of  the  practices  of  religious  wiirship,  and  lias  ever  been  fos- 
tered by  religious  worship.,  l)oes  not  the  same  word  —  cultus  —apply  to 
both  ? 

We  may  trace  many  of  our  laws  and  customs  to  pagan  days,  but  in  all 
that  is  good  in  our  thinking,  in  our  literature,  in  our  whole  education,  there 
is  a  spirit  that  was  not  in  the  thought,  the  literature  and  the  education  of 
pagan  people.  We  cannot  rid  ouiselves  of  it.  We  cannot  ignore  it,  if  we 
would.  The  enemies  of  Christianity  in  attempting  to  lay  down  lines  of 
conduct  and  establish  motives  and  principles  of  action  to  supersede  the 
teachings  of  the  Gospel  and  the  practices  of  the  church,  are  forced  to 
assume  the  very  principles  they  would  supersede.  The  Christian  spirit  has 
so  entered  into  the  acts  and  feelings  and  opinions  of  life  that  it  is  impossible 
to  separate  it  from  the  purely  natural.  Christian  sentiment,  Christian 
modes  of  living,  Christian  opinion  may  not  always  be  followed,  but  thev  are 
inv£vriablv  the  ultimate  criterion-  the  fmal  tribunal  before  which  action  and 
expression  are  tried  and  judged,  and  this  is  especially  the  ca.se  when  there 
is  (juestion  of  the  best  interests  of  the  child. 

Civilization  possesses  in  itself  certain  elements  of  disentegration.  But 
in  Christianity  there  is  a  conservative  force  that  resists  all  decay.  Christian 
thought,  Christian  dogma,  and  Christian  m<;rais  never  grow  old,  never  lose 
their  efficiency  with  the  advance  of  any  community  in  civilized  life.     Hence 
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the  iinportaiu  c  for  I  lu'  cniiM.Tvalioii  i»f  the  Cliristian  family  of  impressini^ 
them  t>n  the  y<umij  miml. 

"There  is,"  t>ays  Mr.  l-ecky,  "but  one  example  of  a  religion  which  is 
not  naturally  weakened  hy  civilizaiion,  and  that  example  is  Christianity. 
Hut  the  Kreat  characteristic  of  Christianity,  and  the  great  moral  proof  of  its 
divinity,  is  that  it  has  l)een  the  main  source  of  the  moral  development  of 
Kuropc,  and  that  it  has  discharged  this  office,  not  so  much  by  the  inculca- 
tion of  a  system  of  ethics,  however  pure,  as  by  the  assimilating  and  attrac- 
tive influence  of  a  perfect  ideal.  The  moral  progress  of  mankind  can  never 
cease  to  l>e  distinctively  and  intensely  Christian,  as  long  as  it  consists  of  a 
gradual  approximation  to  the  character  of  the  Christian  Founder.  There 
is,  indeed,  nothing  nn)re  wonderful  in  the  history  of  the  human  race  than 
the  way  in  which  the  Christian  ideal  has  traversetl  the  lapse  of  ages,  acquir- 
ing a  new  strength  and  beauty  with  each  advance  of  civilization,  and  infus- 
ing its  beneficent  intluence  into  every  sphere  of  thought  and  action." 

Thus  it  is  that  our  modern  civilization  has  in  it  a  unique  element,  divine 
and  imperishable  in  its  nature,  growing  out  of  its  contact  with  the  Christ. 
That  characterizing  elemenl,  its  life,  its  soul,  is  Christianity.  Individuals 
may  repudiate  it,  but  as  a  people  we  are  still  proud  to  call  ourselves  Chris- 
tians. The  teachings  and  practices  of  Christianity  form  an  essential  part 
of  our  education.  They  are  intimately  blended  with  our  whole  |>ersonal 
life.  Christian  influence  must  needs  preside  over  every  important  act  from 
the  cradle  to  the  grave.     So  the  church  thinks  and  she  acts  accordingly. 

M.  Kenan  divides  all  educational  responsibility  between  the  family  and 
the  state.  Me  considers  the  professor  competent  to  instruct  in  secular 
knowledge  only.  The  family  he  regards  as  the  true  educator.  He  asks : 
**  This  purity  and  delicacy  of  conscience,  the  basis  of  all  morality,  this 
flower  of  sentiment  which  will  one  day  be  the  charm  of  man,  this  intellec- 
tual refinement  sensitive  to  the  most  delicate  shades  of  meaning,  where 
may  the  child  and  the  y«juth  learn  these  things  ?  Is  it  m  lectures  atten- 
tively listened  to,  or  in  books  learned  by  heart  ?  Not  at  all,  gentlemen ; 
these  things  are  learned  in  the  atmosphere  in  which  one  lives,  in  the  social 
environment  in  which  one  is  placed ;  they  are  learned  through  family  life, 
not  otherwise.  Instruction  is  given  in  class,  at  the  lyceum,  in  the  school ; 
education  is  imparted  in  the  home  ;  the  masters  here  are  the  mothers,  the 
sisters." 

True  it  is  that  the  state  is  not  competent  to  form  conscieifce;  no  less 
true  is  it  that  the  family  is  the  great  molder  of  character.  The  sanctuary  of 
a  js'ood  home  is  a  child's  safest  refuge.  There  he  is  wrapped  in  the  panoply 
of  a  in(»tluT's  love  and  a  ninther's  care.  This  love  and  this  care  are  the 
sunshine  in  which  his  moral  nature  grows  and  blossoms  into,  goodness. 
The  child,  the  youtli  blessed  with  a  Christian  home  in  which  he  sees  naught 
but  good  example  and  hears  naught  but  edifying  words,  has  indeed  much 
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to  1>o  thankful  for;  it  is  a  boon  wliich  the  longest  life  of  gratitude  can  but 
ill  requite. 

But  what  has  M.  Kenan  to  say  to  the  home  in  which  the  father  is 
absorbed  in  making  money  and  the  mother  is  etpially  absorbed  in  spending 
that  money  in  worldly  and  frivolous  amusements,  and  the  ehildren  are  aban- 
doned  to  the  care  of  servants?  And  what  has  he  to  say  of  the  home  with- 
out the  mother?  And  the  home  in  which  example  and  precept  are  deleteri- 
ous to  the  growth  of  manly  character  ?  And  then  consider  the  sunless  homes 
of  the  poor  and  the  indigent,  where  the  struggle  f(fr  life  is  raging  with  all 
intensity;  consider  the  lumie  of  the  workingman, where  the  father  is  out  from 
early  morning  to  late  at  night,  and  the  mother  is  weighed  down  with  the 
cares  and  anxieties  of  a  large  family  antl  drudging  away  all  day  long  at 
htmsehold  duties  never  done.  To  speak  of  home  education  and  delicacy  of 
conscience  and  growth  of  character  among  such  families  and  under  such  con- 
ditions were  a  mockery.  ^ 

There  are  others—  sincere  Christian  gentlemen — that  would  keep  relig- 
ion out  of  the  school  while  relegating  it  to  the  family  and  the  church.  The  late 
revered  Howard  Crosby,  in  his  last  published  utterance,  says  :  '*  Religion  i> 
too  sacred  a  thing  to  be  committed  for  its  teaching  to  the  public  oHicial.  It 
belongs  to  the  fireside  and  the  church."  IJut  why  should  the  public  official 
have  any  voice  regarding  the  teaching  of  religion  ?  Why  should  the  state 
dictate  what  shall  or  shall  not  be  taught  in  regard  to  religion  ?  Let  us  never 
lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  people  do  not  belong  to  the  state,  and  that  the 
machinery  we  call  the  state  is  the  servant  of  the  people,  organized  to  do  the 
will  of  the  people.  To  the  parent  belongs  the  right  to  educate  the  child. 
In  the  Middle  Ages,  when  certain  zealots  would  compel  the  children  of  Jews 
and  Mohammedans  to  be  educated  in  the  Christian  religion,  St.  Thomas 
answered  them  thus  :  "  In  the  days  of  Constantine  and  Theodosius  Chris- 
tian bishops  like  Saints  Sylvester  and  Ambrose  would  not  neglect  to  advise 
coercion  for  the  education  of  the  children  of  pagans  were  it  nbl  repugnant  to 
natural  justice.  The  child  belongs  to  the  father;  the  child  ought  therefore 
to  remain  under  the  parent's  control."  And  Pius  IX.  in  our  own  day,  25th 
of  April,  1868,  gave  out  to  our  bishops  the  following  instructions :  "We  for- 
bid non-Catholic  pupils  attending  Catholic  schools,  to  be  obliged  to  assist  at 
mass  or  any  other  religious  exercises.  Let  them  be  left  to  their  own  discre- 
tion." If  the  parent  educates  his  child  himself,  all  well  and  good.  School  • 
laws  are  not  made  for  the  parent  who  educates  his  own  child.  If  he  does 
not  himself  educate  the  child,  it  is  for  him  to  say  who  shall  replace  him 
in  this  important  function.  In  making  this  decision  the  Christian  parent  is 
generally  guided  by  the  church.  The  church  is  preeminently  a  teaching 
power  that  teaching  power  extending  chiefly  to  the  formation  of  character 
and  the  deveh)pment  of  the  supernatural  man.  Her  Divine  Founder  said  : 
"All  power  is  given  to  me  in  heaven  and  on  earth;  go  ye,  therefore,  teach 
all  nations."     The  church  holds  that,  of  all  periods  in  the  life  of  man,  the 
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period  of  cliildlnjo*!  aiul  vmitli,  wlvjii  the  hc.iil  i>  plastic  ainl  character  is 
shapiiiLT,  and  fumiativc  inlhicMcc>  leave  an  indelihle  iiupres>.  i>  ihe  one  in 
which  religion  can  hot  moid  coniluct  and  l)e>l  L(ive  ct)loi  to  llmuLihl  ;  and 
therefore  the  church  exliorts  and  encoiirai^a's  the  Christian  j)arent  to  make 
many  and  trrcat  sacrifices  in  order  to  procure  a  (Christian  education  for  his 
children.  It  is  tl\.e  natural  ritrht  of  everv  Christian  child  to  receive  this 
education.  It  is  the  natural  riLfht  and  hounden  «lutv  of  the  parent,  hv  the 
two-fold  obligation  of  the  natural  law  and  the  divine  law  to  pn)vi«le  Ids 
child  with  this  education.  .\n<l  the  rigdit  being  natural,  it  is  inalienable  ; 
being  inalienable  it  is  contrarv  to  the  funclam.nlal  principles  of  justice  to 
attempt  to  force  upon  the  child  anv  other  form  of  education,  or  to  hinder  the 
child  in  the  pursuit  of  this  education,  or  l<t  imj)  »>e  up.ui  liie  child  a  system 
of  education  that  wuuld  in  the  least  lend  to  withdraw  him  from  the  light  and 
sweetness  of  the  faith  that  i>  his  inheritance.  *' Comj)ulsorv  education,''  says 
the  eminent  and  fair-minded  churchman,  (.'ardinal  Manning,  "without  free 
choice  in  matters  <»f  relii^ion  and  con>(  ience,  i>  and  ever  must  be  unjust  and 
destructive  of  the  moral  life  <da  people."  It  is  a  breach  of  the  social  j>act  ttiat 
underlies  all  state  authority.  The  {)acl  call>  for  the  protection  of  rights,  not 
for  their  violation  or  usurpation.  And  so,  if  the  Chrisliati  parent  would  give 
his  child  a  Christian  education,  there  is  no  j)o\ver  on  earth  entitled  or  priv- 
ileged to  stand  between  him  and  the  fulllllment  of  his  wish. 

liut  we  are  told  that  the  child  mav  learn  the  truths  of  hi>  religion  in 
.Sunday  school,  ami  that  religion  is  too  sailed  a  thing  for  the  school  room. 
Can  you  imagine  an  hour  or  two  a  week  devoted  to  the  most  sacred  of  sub- 
jects at  all  in  keeping  with  the  im|)orlance  oi  that  subject?  Can  you 
imagine  a  child  able  to  reali/e  the  power,  the  beauty,  the  holiness  of  relig- 
ion from  the  fact  that  he  is  refjuired  to  give  onlv  an  hour  or  two  (»ut  of  the 
whole  seven-times-twentv-four  h(;urs  of  the  week  to  learn  its  truths?  .\gain 
let  us  (juote  the  same  eminent  authority  whose  words  will  bear  more  weight 
with  them  than  any  we  could  utter  :  '*  The  heartless  talk,"  says  Cardinal 
Manning,  "about  teaching  and  training  children  in  religion  by  their  parents, 
and  at  home,  and  in  the  evening  when  parents  are  worn  out  by  daily  toil, 
or  in  one  day  in  seven  bv  .Suntlav  school,  deserves  no  serious  reply.  To  sin- 
cere  common  sense  it  answers  itself." 

The  church,  who  is,  above  all,  the  mother  and  protectress  of  the  poor, 
sets  her  face  against  any  such  arrangement,  and  insists  that  wherever  possi- 
ble her  children  especially  her  poor  children — shall  have  a  religious  train- 
ing. She  makes  it  binding  upon  the  consciences  of  (Christian  parents. 
They  therefore  have  not  the  right  to  deprive  their  children  of  a  Christian 
education.  Helieving,  as  every  Christian  parent  docs,  that  man  is  created 
for  a  supernatural  end,  that  that  end  can  be  attained  in  a  Christian  conu 
munity  only  through  a  knowledge  of  C'hristian  truths  and  the  practice  of 
Christian  virtues,  naught  remains  for  him  but  to  see  to  it  that  his  child 
has  the  advantage  of  this  Christian  education,  given  by  teachers  who  can 
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inculcate  these  truths  and  instil  tlie  practice  of  tliesc  virtues.  The  cliurch 
alone  i>  competent  to  pnuiounce  up(»n  the  teachers  and  guarantee  their 
accuracy  in  the  matter  of  faith  an«l  morals.  Here  is  how  the  Christian 
•Church  enters  as  an  essential  factor  into  Christian  education. 

Religi«)n  is  sacred,  and  because  it  is  so  sacred  a  thing  it  should  not  be 
excluded  from  the  school-rotmi.  It  is  not  a  garment  to  be  donned  or  doffed 
at  will.  It  is  not  something  to  be  folded  away  carefully  as  being  too  precious 
for  daily  use.  It  is  rather  something  to  be  so  woven  into  the  warp  and 
woof  of  thought  and  conduct  and  character,  into  one's  very  life,  that  it 
becomes  a  second  nature  and  the  guiding  principle  of  all  one's  actions.  Can 
this  be  effecte<l  by  banishing  religion  from  the  school  room?  Make  relig- 
ion cease  to  be  one  with  the  child's  thoughts  and  words  and  acts  -one  with 
his  very  nature  -at  a  time  when  the  child's  in(|uisitiveness  and  intellectual 
activity  are  at  their  highest  pitch  ;  cause  the  chdd  to  dispense  with  all  con- 
sciousness of  the  Divine  .Source c»f  light  and  tnith  in  his  thinking;  eliminate 
from  your  text-bo«)ks  in  history,  in  literature,  in  plnlosophy,  the  conception 
of  (jod's  providence,  of  his  ways  and  workings,  and  you  place  the  child  un 
the  way  to  forget,  or  ignore,  or  mayhap  deny  that  there  is  such  a  being  as 
God  and  that  his  providence  is  a  reality.  The  child  is  frequently  more  logi- 
cal than  the  man.  If  the  thought  of  (iod,  the  sense  of  God's  intimate 
presence  everywhere,  the  holy  name  of  Je.sus  Imj  eliminated  from  the  child's 
conscioiusness  and  be  forbidden  his  tongue  to  utter  with  reverence  in  praver 
during  school  hours,  why  may  not  the.se  things  be  eliminated  outside  of 
school  hours?  Why  not  in  the  family?  Why  may  they  not  l)e  eliminated 
altogether?  So  may  the  child  rea.son  ;  .so  has  the  child  reasoned;  and  there- 
fore does  the  church  seek  to  impress  upon  it  indelibly  the  sacred  truths  of 
religion  in  order  that  they  may  be  to  it  an  ever-present  reality. 

Not  that  religion  can  be  imparted  as  a  knowledge  of  history  or  gram- 
mar is  taught.  The  repetition  of  the  catechism  or  the  reading  of  the 
gospel  is  not  religion.  Religion  is  something  more  subtle,  more  intimate, 
more  all-pervading.  It  speaks  to  head  and  heart.  It  is  an  ever-living 
presence  in  the  school-room.  It  is  reflected  from  the  pages  of  one's  read- 
ing books.  It  is  nourished  by  the  prayers  with  which  one's  daily  exercises  are 
opened  and  closed.  It  controls  the  a^ections;  it  keeps  watch  over  the 
imagination  ;  it  permits  to  the  mind  only  useful  and  holy  and  innocent 
thoughts  ;  it  enables  the  soul  to  resist  temptation ;  it  guides  the  conscience  ; 
it  inspires  a  horror  for  sin  and  a  love  for  virtue. 

Then,  there  are  those  who,  believing  in  religion  and  morality,  still  main- 
tain, in  all  sincerity,  that  these  things  may  he  divorced  in  the  school-room. 
Dr.  Crosby,  in  the  article  already  cjuoted,  says  :  "While  I  thus  oppose  the 
teaching  of  religion  in  our  public  schools,  I  uphold  the  teaching  of  morality 
there.  To  say  that  religion  and  morality  are  one  is  an  error.  To  say  that 
religion  is  the  only  true  basis  of  morality  is  true.  But  this  docs  not  prove 
that  morality  cannot    l>e  taught  without    teaching  religion.**      It    proves 
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nothing  else.  The  distinction  between  religion  and  morality  is  funda- 
mental. But,  be  it  remembered,  that  we  are  now  dealing  with  Christian 
children,  having  Christian  fathers  and  mothers  who  are  desirous  of  making 
those  children  thoroughly  Christian.  Now,  you  cannot  mold  a  Christian 
soul  upon  a  purely  ethical  training.  In  practice  you  cannot  separate 
religion  from  morality.  A  code  of  ethics  will  classify  one's  passions,  one's 
vices,  one's  virtues,  one's  moral  habits  and  tendencies,  but  it  is  cpiite  unable 
to  show  how  passion  may  be  overcome  or  virtue  acquired.  It  is  onlv  from 
the  revelation  of  Christianity  that  wc  learn  the  cau^e  of  our  innate  prone- 
ness  to  evil ;  it  is  only  in  the  saving  truths  of  Christianity  that  we  find  the 
meaning  and  the  motive  of  resisting  that  tendency.  Let  us  not  deceive 
ourselves ;  the  morality  that  is  taught  apart  from  religious  truth  and 
religious  sanction  is  a  delusion. 

That  purely  ethical  culture  which  has  in  these  days  been  made  a  religion 
you  cannot  make  the  basis  of  virtue.  Is  it  virtue  to  recognize  in  a  vague 
manner  distinctions  between  right  and  wrong,  or  to  know  what  is  proper 
and  graceful  and  becoming  in  conduct  ?  By  no  means.  Virtue  is  made  of 
sterner  stuff.  The  practice  of  virtue  is  based  upon  the  dictates  of  conscience. 
Con.science  has  sanctioned  in  its  recognition  the  fact  of  a  Lawgiver  to  whom 
every  rational  being  is  responsible  for  his  acts.  What  sanction  has  the 
moral  sense  as  such  ?  None  beyond  the  constitution  of  our  nature.  We  are 
told  by  the  apostles  of  ethical  culture  that  the  supreme  law  of  our  being  is 
to  live  out  ourselves  in  the  best  and  highest  sense.  But  what  is  best  and 
highest  ?  If  we  consult  only  the  tendencies  of  our  poor,  feeble,  erring 
human  nature,  whither  will  they  lead  us  ?  There  are  many  things  forbidden 
by  the  laws  of  Christian  morality  as  injurious  to  the  individual  and  destruc- 
tive of  .society,  that  are  looked  up«jn  as  good  bv  tho.se  who  have  drifted  from 
Christian  faith.  \'ou  may,  under  certain  favorable  circumstances,  cultivate 
in  the  child  a  .sense  of  self-respect  that  will  preserve  it  from  gross  breaches 
of  morality,  but  you  are  not  lherei>y  implanting  virtue  in  its  soul.  N(jw  the 
Christian  parent,  the  Cliristian  teacher,  and  the  Christian  clergvman.  would 
see  the  soul  of  every  child  a  blooming  garden  abounding  in  every  Christiaji 
virtue.     This  is  the  .source  of  all  real  social  and  personal  progress. 

The  Christian  |)arent  and  the  Christian  Church  are  convinced  that  it  is 
only  by  placing  the  Christian  yoke  upon  the  child  in  its  lender  vears  that 
the  child  will  afterwards  grow  up  to  manhood  or  womanhood  finding  that 
yoke  agreeable,  ami  will  afterwards  persevere  in  holding  all  these  spiritual 
truths  and  j)ractices  ihal  make  the  Christian  home  and  the  Christian  life 
a  heaven  upon  earth.  This  i>  why  Christian  parents  make  so  many  sacri- 
fices to  .secure  their  children  a  Christian  education.  This  is  why  you  find, 
the  world  over,  men  and  women,  relii^'ious  teachers,  immolating  their  lives, 
their  comforts,  their  homes,  llicir  talents,  their  eiieri-ies,  that  ihcv  may  cause 
Christian  virtues  to  bh^.ssom  m  tli'j  hearts  of  the  little  «nics  conlided  to  ihcm. 

We  have  .sought  to  give  not  mere  individual  impressions,  but  the  pro- 
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found  convictions  with  which  Christian  parents  act  when  insisting  upon 
giving  their  children  a  Christian  education.  Therefore,  sincere  Christians, 
whether  Catholic,  Lutheran,  Baptist  or  Episcopalian,  l>e  they  named  what 
they  may,  can  never  bring  themselves  to  look  with  unconcern  at  any  system 
of  education  that  is  calculated  to  rob  their  children  of  the  priceless  boon  of 
their  Christian  inheritance. 

Every  Christian  parent  is  content  to  know  that  the  school-room  in  which 
his  child  abides  is  sanctified  by  the  consciousness  of  our  Saviour  and 
Redeemer  lighting  up  the  knowledge  that  child  is  acquiring,  and  nourishing 
his  heart  with  beautiful  Christian  sentiments — the  sense  of  God's  presence 
within  him  and  about  him,  and  the  voice  of  God  speaking  to  his  conscience, 
and  thrilling  his  soul  unto  a  music  with  which  his  whole  life  shall  beat  in 
unison. 


THE   WORK  OF  SOCIAL  REFORM   IN   INDIA. 

I>Y  H.  H.  Xa(;aukar. 

The  coiKjuest  of  India  l)y  Kn^land  is  one  of  the  most  astounding  mar- 
vels of  modern  lustury.  I'o  those  who  are  not  actjuainted  with  the  social 
and  religious  condition  of  tlie  diverse  races  that  inhabit  the  vast  Indian 
peninsula,  it  will  always  he  a  matter  of  great  wonder  as  to  how  a  handful  of 
English  people  were  al»le  to  bring  under  their  swav  such  an  extensive  conti- 
nent as  Hindustan,  separated  from  England  by  thousands  of  miles  of 
deej)  ocean  and  lofty  mountains.  Whatever  the  circumstances  (jf  this  so-called 
conquest  were  they  were  no  more  than  the  long-standing  internal  feuds  and 
jealousies  -the  mutual  antipathies  and  race-feelings  between  caste  and 
caste,  creed  and  creed,  and  communitv  anil  community,  that  have  been 
thrown  together  in  the  land  of  India.  The  victorv  of  the  British  —if  victory 
it  can  be  called  -was  mainly  due  to  the  internal  quarrels  ami  <lissensions 
that  had  bevn  going  on  for  ages  p. ist  between  tlie  contlicting  and  contending 
elements  of  the  Indian  population.  CenturicN  ago,  wlien  such  a  miserable 
state  of  local  division  ami  alienation  did  not  exi.st  in  India,  or  at  anv  rate 
had  not  reached  anv  appreciable  de.Ljree,  the  Hindus  did  make  a  brave  and 
successful  .stand  again>t  pt»werful.armies  of  tierce  and  warlike  tribes  that  led 
invasion  after  invasion  against  the  holv  home  of  the  Hindu  nation.  Thus  it 
was  that  froni  time  to  time  horde>  of  tierce  Hactrians,  (Ireeks,  Persians,  and 
Afghans  were  warded  off  by  tlie  unile<l  armies  of  the  ancient  Hindus.  Time 
was  when  the  social,  political  and  religious  institutions  of  the  Aryans 
in  India  were  in  their  i)ri>tine  j)urity,  and  when  as  a  result  of  these  noble 
institutions  the  people  were  in  the  enjoyment  of  unilisturbed  unitv,  and  so 
long  as  this  happv  state  «tf  things  continued  the  Hintlus  enjoyed  the  bless- 
ings of  freedom  and  liberty.  Hut  time  is  the  great  clt>trover  of  evervthing  ; 
what  has  wilhstoo'l  the  withering  influences  of  that  arch  enemv  of  every 
earthlv  glorv  and  greatness!  As  the  pi;oj»le  of  India  became  faithless  to 
their  ancestral  institutions,  thev  fell  in  the  ^cale  of  nations. 

At  ^lr^t  thev  fell  a  prev  to  one  loreign  power  and  then  to  another,  and 
then  again  to  a  third,  and  so  on,  eai:li  time  (legenerati«tn  dinuLf  the  work  of 
division,  and  division  in  its  own  turn  doing  the  ghastlv  \\t)rk  of  further 
degeneration.  .About  t\>o  humlieil  vi.u.s  ago  thi>  f.ital  procr»  reacheil  its 
lowest  degree,  and  India  was  retlucetl  to  a  state  of  tleadlv  division  and  com- 
plete confu.sion.  Internecine  wars  .st<ir-med  the  count rv.  and  the  various 
native  ami  foreign  races  then  livint;  in  India  tried  to  tear  each  other  to 
pieces!  It  was  a  state  of  complete  anarchv,  and  no  one  could  fathom  what 
was  to  ctmie  out  «>f  this  universal  chaos. 

l<'7 
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At  this  critical  juncture  of  time  there  appeared  on  the  scene  a  di^tant 
power  from  beyond  the  ocean.  No  one  had  heard  or  known  anything  of  it. 
The  white-faced  sahib  was  then  a  sheer  novelty  to  the  people  of  India.  To 
them  in  those  days  a  white-faced  bi[)ed  animal  was  synonymous  with  a  rep- 
resentative of  the  race  of  monkeys,  and  even  to  this  day  in  such  parts  of 
India  as  have  not  been  penetrated  by  the  rays  of  education  or  civilization, 
ignorant  people  in  a  somewhat  serious  sense  do  believe  that  the  white-faced 
European  is  perha[)s  a  descendant  of  apes  and  monkeys !  For  aught  I 
know,  the  ever-shifting,  ever-changing,  novelty-hunting  philosophies  of  thi 
occult  world,  and  the  occult  laws  of  spirit  presence  and  spirit  presentiment 
in  your  part  of  the  globe  may  some  day  be  able  to  find  out  that  these  simple 
and  unsophisticated  people  had  a  glimpse  of  the  "  Descent  of  Man"  accord- 
ing to  Darwin.  Whatever  it  may  be,  no  one  could  ever  have  dreamed  that 
the  people  of  England  would  ever  staml  a  chance  of  wielding  supreme 
power  over  the  Indian  peninsula.  At  first  the  English  came  to  India  as 
mere  shopkeepers.  Not  long  after  they  rose  to  be  the  keepers  of  the  country, 
and  ultimately  they  were  raised  to  be  the  rulers  of  the  Indian  empire.  In 
all  this  there  was  the  hand  of  God.  It  was  no  earthly  power  that  transferred 
the  supreme  sovereignty  of  Hindustan  into  the  hands  of  the  |)eopIe  of  Great 
Britain.  Through  the  lethargic  sleep  of  centuries  the  people  of  India  had 
gone  on  degenerating.  Long  and  wearisome  wars  with  the  surrounding 
countries  had  enervated  them ;  the  i>ersistent  cruelty,  relentless  tyranny  and 
ceaseless  persecution  of  their  fanatic  invaders  had  rendereil  them  weak  an«l 
feeble  even  to  subjection,  and  a  stra.igc  change  had  come  over  the  entire 
face  of  the  nation. 

The  glory  of  their  ancient  religion,  the  purity  of  their  social  institutions 
and  the  strength  of  their  political  constitution  had  all  been  eclipsed  for  the 
time  being  by  a  thick  and  heavy  cloud  of  decay  and  decrepitude.  for  a 
•long  time  past  the  country  had  been  suffering  from  a  number  of  social  evils, 
such  as  wicked  priestcraft,  low  .superstition,  degrading  rites  and  ceremonies 
and  demoralizing  customs  an«i  i»bservances.  It  was  indeed  a  pitiable  and 
pitiful  condition  to  be  in.  The  children  of  (iod  in  the  holy  .\ryavarta,  the 
descendants  of  the  noble  Kishis,  were  in  deep  travail.  Their  deep  wailing 
and  lamentation  had  pierced  the  heavens,  and  the  Lord  «»f  Love  and  Mercy 
was  moved  with  compassion  for  them.  He  yearned  to  help  them,  to  raise 
them,  to  restf»re  them  to  iheir  former  glory  and  greatness  ;  but  he  saw  that  in 
the  country  itself  there  was  no  force  or  power  that  he  could  use  as  an  instru- 
ment to  work  out  his  (jiviiie  providence.  The  j)owers  that  were  and  long  had 
been  in  the  c:>untry  had  all  grt>wn  too  weak  and  effete  to  achieve  the  reform 
and  regeneration  of  India.  It  was  f(>r  this  purpose  that  an  entirely  alien  and 
outside  power  was  brought  in.  Thus  you  will  perceive  that  the  ailvent  <if  the 
Ihilish  in  India  uas  a  niattei  of  neicssilN,  anil,  theref«ire,  it  mav  be  fun 
sidcic'tl  as  fuilv  j)ro\  iilcntial. 

It  is  not  tt)  he  siij>j)osed  that  this  change  of  sovereignty  fn»m  the  eastern 
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to  the  western  hands  was  accomplished  without  any  bloodshed  or  loss  of 
life.  Even  the  very  change  in  its  process  introduced  new  elements  of  dis- 
cord and  disunion,  but  when  the  change  was  completed  and  the  balance  of 
power  established,  ^n  entirely  new  era  was  opened  .up  on  the  iield  of 
Indian  social  and  political  life.  This  transfer  of  power  into  the  hands  of 
your  English  cousins  has  cost  us  a  most  heavy  and  crushing  price.  In  one 
sense,  it  took  away  our  liberty ;  it  deprived  us,  and  has  been  ever  since 
depriving  us,  of  some  of  our  noblest  pieces  of  ancient  art  and  antiquity 
which  have  been  brought  over  to  England  for  the  purpose  of  adornment 
of,  and  exhibition  in,  English  museums  and  art  galleries. 

At  one  time  it  took  away  from  the  country  untold  amounts  of  wealth 
and  jewelry,  and  since  then  a  constant,  ceaseless  stream  of  money  has  been 
flowing  from  India  into  England.  The  cost,  indeed,  has  been  heavy,  far 
too  heavy,  but  the  return,  too,  has  been  inestimable.  We  have  paid  in  gold 
and  silver,  but  we  have  received  iji  exchange  what  gold  and  silver  can  never 
give  or  take  away — for  the  English  rule  has  bestowed  upon  us  the  inestima- 
ble boon  of  knowledge  and  enlightenment.  And  knowledge  is  a  power. 
It  is  with  this  power  that  We  shall  measure  the  motives  of  the  English  rule. 
The  time  will  come,  as  it  must  come,  when  if  our  English  rulers  should  hap- 
pen to  rule  India  in  a  seltish,  unjust  and  partial  manner,  with  this  same 
weapon  of  knowledge  we  shall  compel  them  to  withhold  their  power  over 
us.  But  I  must  say  that  the  educated  natives  of  India  have  too  great  a  con- 
fidence in  the  good  sense  and  honesty  of  our  rulers  ever  to  apprehend  any 
such  calamity. 

Our  Anglo-Saxon, rulers  brought  with 'them  their  high  civilization,  their 
improved  methods  of  education,  and  their  general  enlightenment.  We  had 
been  in  darkness  and  had  well-nigh  forgotten  our  bright  and  glorious  past. 
But  a  new  era  dawned  upon  us.  New  thoughts,  new  ideas,  new  notions 
began  to  flash  upon  us  one  after  another.  We  were  rudely  roused  from  our 
long  sleep  of  ignorance"  and  self-forgetfulness.  The  old  and  the  new  met 
face  to  face.  We  felt  that  the  old  could  not  stand  in  the  presence  of  the 
new.  The  old  we  began  to  see  in  the  light  of  the  new,  and  we  soon  learned 
to  feel  that  our  country  and  society  had  been  for  a  long  time  suffering  from  a 
number  of  social  evils,  from  the  errors  of  ignorance  and  from  the  evils  of 
superstition.  Thus  we  began  to  bestir  ourselves  in  the  way  of  remedying 
our  social  organization.  Such,  then,  were  the  occasion  and  the  origin  of 
the  work  of  social  reform  in  India. 

Before  I  proceed  further,  I  must  tell  you  that  the  work  of  reform  in  India 
has  a  two-fold  aspect.  In  the  first  place  we  have  to  revive  many  of  our 
ancient  religious  and  social  institutions.  Through  ages  of  ignorance  they 
have  been  lost  to  us,  and  what  we  need  to  do  in  regard  to  these  institutions 
s  to  bring  them  to  life  again. 

So  far  as  religious  progress  and  spiritual -culture  are  concerned  we  have 
little  or  nothing  to  learn  from  the  West — beyond  your  compact  and  advanced 
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methods  of  combination,  cooperation  and  organization.  This  branch  of 
reform  I  style  as  reform  by  revisal.  In  the  second  j)lace,  we  have  to  receive 
some  of  your  western  institutions.  These  are  mostly  political,  industrial 
and  educational  ;  a  few  social.  But  in  everv  case  the  process  is  a  composite 
one.  For  what  wc  are  to  revive  we  have  often  to  remodel,  and  what  we 
have  to  receive  we  have  often  to  recast.  Hence  our  motto  in  every  depart- 
ment of  reform  is,  "  .\dapt  before  you  adopt."  I  shall  now  proceed  to  indi- 
cate to  you  some  of  the  social  reforms  that  we  have  been  trying  to  effect  in 
our  country. 

TllK  AhoMTKjn  of  Castk.  What  is  this  Hindu  institution  of  caste  } 
In  the  social  dictionary  of  India  "caste  "  is  a  most  difficult  word  for  you  to 
understand.  Caste  mav  be  defined  as  the  classification  of  a  society  on  the 
basis  of  birth  and  parentage.  Fur  example,  the  son  or  daughter  of  a  priest 
must  alvvavs  belong  to  the  caste  of  priests  or  Brahmans,  even  though  he  or 
she  mav  never  choose  to  follow  their  ancestral  occupation.  Those  who  are 
born  in  the  familv  of  soldiers  b»'long  to  the  soUlicr  caste,  though  they  may 
never  prefer  to  go  on  butchering  men.  Thus  the  son  of  a  grocer  is  born  to 
be  called  a  grocer,  an<l  the  .son  of  a  slioenuiker  is  fateil  to  be  called  a  shoe- 
maker. Originally  there  were  only  lour  castes  —the  Brahman,  or  the  priest ; 
Kihateiya,  or  the  soldier;  Vaishya,  or  the  merchant ;  and  Shudra,  or  the  serf. 
And  these  four  ancient  castes  were  not  based  on  birth,  but  on  occupation 
or  profession.  In  ancient  India,  the  children  of  Brahman  parents  often 
took  to  a  martial  occupation,  while  the  s<jns  of  a  soldier  were  quite  free  to 
choose  a  peaceful  occupation  if  thev  liked.  But  in  modern  India,  bv  a 
strange  process,  the  original  four  castes  have  been  multiplied  to  no  end,  and 
have  been  fixed  most  hard  and  fast.  \t)W  vou  find  perhaps  as  many  castes 
as  there  are  occupations.  There  is  a  regular  scale  and  a  grade.  You  have 
the  tailor  caste  and  the  tinker  caste,  the  blacksmith  caste  and  the  goldsmith 
caste,  the  milkiuan  caste  and  the  carpenter  caste,  the  groom  caste  and  the 
sweeper  caste.  The  operation  of  caste  may  be  said  to  be  confined  j)rinci- 
pally  to  matters  of  food  ami  drink,  matrimony  and  adoption,  the  perform- 
ance of  certain  religious  rites  and  ceremonies. 

Each  caste  has  its  own  code  of  laws  and  its  own  svstem  of  observances. 
They  will  eat  ^ith  some,  but  not  with  others.  The  higher  ones  will  not  so 
much  as  touch  the  lower  ones.  Intermarriages  are  strictly  prohibited. 
Whv,  the  proud  and  haughty  Brahman  will  not  deign  to  bear  the  shadow  of 
a  Shudra  or  low  caste.  In  the  We.st  vou  have  social  cla>ses ;  we  in  India 
have  "castes."  But  remember  that  "classes"  with  you  are  a  purelv  social 
institution,  having  no  religious  sanction.  "  Castes  "  with  us  are  essentially 
a  religious  in.^titution,  based  on  the  accident  of  birth  and  parentage.  With 
a  view  to  illustrate  the  difference  between  "classes"  and  "castes,"  I  may 
say  that  in  western  countries  the  lines  of  social  division  are  parallel  but 
horizontal,  and,  therefore,  range  in  the  social  strata  one  above  another. 
In  India,  these  lines  are  perpendicular,  and,  therefore,  run  from  the  top 
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to  the  bottom  of  the  body  social,  dividing  and  separating  one  social  strata 
from  every  other.  The  former  arrangement  is  a  source  of  strength  and 
support,  and  .the  latter  a  source  of  ahenation  and  weakness.  Perhaps  at 
one  time  in  the  history  of  India  when  the  condition  of  things  was  entirely 
different  and  when  the  number  of  these  castes  was  not  so  large,  nor  their 
nature  so  rigid  as  now,  the  institution  of  caste  did  serve  a  high  purpose  ;  but 
now  it  is  long,  too  long,  since  that  social  condition  underwent  a  change. 
Under  those  ancient  .social  and  political  environments  of  India  the  institution 
of  caste  was  greatly  helpful,  in  centralizing  and  transmitting  professional 
knowledge  of  arts  and  occupations,  as  also  in  grouping,  binding  together 
and  preserWng  intact  the  various  guilds  and  artisan  communities.  Hut 
centuries  ago  that  social  and  political  environment  ceased  to  exist,  while 
the  mischievous  machinery  of  ca.ste  continues  in  full  swing  up  to  this  dav. 
Caste  in  India  has  divided  the  mass  of  Hindu  society  into  innumerable 
classes  and  cliques.  It  has  createtl  a  spirit  of  extreme  exclusiveness :  it 
has  crt)wded  and  killed  legitimate  ambition,  healthy  enterprise  and  com- 
bined adventure.  It  has  fostered  envy  and  jeaK)Usy  between  class  and  class, 
and  set  one  community  against  another. 

It  is  an  unmitigated  evil  and  the  veriest  social  and  national  curse. 
Much  of  our  national  and  domestic  degradation  is  due  to  this  pernici«)us 
caste  system.  Young  India  has  been  fully  convinced  that  if  the  Hindu 
nation  is  once  more  to  rise  to  its  former  glory  and  greatness,  this  dogma  i>f 
caste  must  be  put  down.  The  artificial  restrictions  and  the  unjust — nav,  in 
many  cases,  inhuman  and  unhuman —distinctions  of  caste  must  be  alx)l- 
ished.  Therefore,  the  first  item  on  the  program  of  social  reform  in  India  is 
the  abolition  of  caste  an<l  furtherance  of  free  and  brotherly  intercourse 
between  class  and  class,  as  also  l)etween  individual  and  individual,  irre- 
spective of  the  accident  of  his  birth  and  parentage,  but  mainly  on  the  recog- 
nition of  his  moral  worth  and  goodness  of  heart. 

Freedom  of  intermarriage,  that  is,  marriage  between  the  mcniliers  of 
two  different  castes,  is  not  allowed  in  India.  The  code  of  caste  rules  does 
not  sanction  any  such  unions  under  any  circumstances.  Necessarily,  there- 
fore, they  have  been  marrying  and  marrying  for  hundreds  of  years  within 
the  pale  of  their  own  caste.  Now,  many  castes  and  their  subsections  are 
so  small  that  they  are  no  larger  than  mere  handfuls  of  families.  These 
marriages  within  such  narrow  circles  not  only  prevent  the  natural  and 
healthy  flow  of  fellow-feeling  between  the  members  of  different  classes,  but, 
acc(^rding  to  the  law  of  ev(jlution,  as  now  fully  demonstrated,  bring  on  the 
degcnerati<)n  of  the  race.  The  progeny  of  such  parents  go  on  degenerating 
physically  and  mentallv,  and,  therefore,  there  should  be  a  certain  amount  of 
freedom  for  intermarriage.  It  is  evident  that  this  question  of  intermarriage 
is  easily  .solved  by  the  abolition  of  caste. 

Prevention  of  Infant  Marriage.  Among  the  higher  classes  of 
Hindus  it  is  quite  customary  to  have  their  children  married  when  they  are  as 
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voung  as  seven. or  eight,  in  cases  not  very  infrecjuent  as  younj^  as  four  and 
tive. 

Evidently  these  marriages  are  not  real  marriages — they  are  mere 
l>etrothals ;  hut,  so  far  as  inviolal)ility  is  concerned,  they  are  no  less  binding 
upon  the  innocent  parties  than  actual  consummation  n(  marriage.  Parties 
thus  wedded  togetiier  at  an  age  when  they  are  utterly  incapable  of  under- 
standing the  relations  between  man  and  woman,  and  with<)Ut  their  consent, 
are  united  with  each  other  for  life,  and  cannot  at  any  time  be  sejiarated 
from  each  other  even  by  law,  for  the  llinilu  law  does  not  admit  of  any 
divorce.  This  is  hard  and  cruel.  It  often  happens  thrit  infants  that  are 
thus  married  together  do  not  grow  in  love.  When  they  come  of  age  they 
come  to  dislike  each  other,  and  liien  begins  the  misery  <)f  their  existence. 
They  perhaps  hate  each  other,  an<l  yet  they  are  ex[)ected  to  live  together 
by  law,  by  usage,  and  by  social  sentiment  Vou  can  picture  to  yourselves 
the  untold  misery  of  such  unhappy  pairs.  Happily  man  is  a  creature  of 
habits,  and  providence  has  so  arranged  that,  Ljeneraily  speaking,  we  come 
to  tolerate,  if  not  to  like,  whatever  our  lot  is  cast  in  with.  I'ut  even  if  it 
were  only  a  question  of  likes  and  dislikes,  there  is  a  large  number  of  voung 
couples  in  India  that  haj)pen  to  ilraw  nothing  but  blanks  in  this  lotterv  of 
infant  marriage.  In  a<ldition  to  this  serious  evil,  there  are  other  evils  more 
pernicious  in  their  effects  connected  with  infant  marriage.  They  are  phvs- 
ical  and  intellectual  decay  an<l  degeneracy  of  the  indiviilual  and  the 
race,  loss  of  individual  independence  at  a  very  early  peri(.>d  of  life,  when 
youths  of  either  sex  should  be  free  to  acquire  knowledge  and  work  out  their 
own  place  and  j);)sition  in  the  world,  consequently  penury  and  poverty  of 
the  race,  and  latterly  the  utterly  hollow  and  unmeaning  character  imposed 
upon  the  sacred  sacrament  of  marriage.  These  constitute  onlv  a  few  of 
the  glaring  evils  of  llindu  infant  nuuriage.  On  the  score  of  all  these,  the 
svstem  of  llindu  infant  mirriage  stands  condemnetl,  and  it  is  the  aim  of 
everv  s  >cial  reformer  in  In.lia  to  su[)press  this  degrading  system.  Along 
with  the  .Nj)read  of  education,  the  public  opinit)n  of  the  country  is  being 
stea.blv  e  lucated.  and,  at  least  atn\>ng  the  enlighteneil  classes,  infant  mar- 
riages at  the  age  of  four  and  five  are  simply  held  up  to  ridicule.  The  age 
on  an  average  is  being  raised  to  twelve  and  fourteen,  but  nothing  short  of 
sixteen  as  the  minimum  for  girls  ami  eighteen  for  boys  would  satisfv  the 
reijuirements  of  the  case.  Our  highest  ideal  is  to  secure  the  best  measure 
p<>ssd)le,  but  where  the  peculiar  traditions,  customs,  and  sentiments  of  the 
j>eople  cannot  give  us  the  bc>t,  we  have,  for  the  time  being.  t«)  be  satisfied 
with  the  next  best,  and  then  again  keej)  on  demanding  a  higher  standard. 

TnK  MAkRiA<Ji:  Laws  in  (iKNKkAi..  The  llindu  marriage  laws  and 
customs  were  formulated  and  systematized  in  the  most  ancient  of  times,  and 
viewed  uniler  the  light  of  m(idern  times  and  western  thought  thev  would 
require  in  manv  cases  considerable  radical  reform  and  recasting.  For 
instance,  why  should  women  in  India  be  compelled  to   marry  ?  Why  should 
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they  not  be  allowed  to  choose  or  refuse  matrimony  just  as  women  in  western 
countries  are  ?  Why  should  bigamy  or  polygamy  be  allowed  by  Hindu  law  ? 
Is  it  not  the  highest  piece  of  injustice  that  while  woman  is  allowed  to  marry 
but  once,  man  is  allowed  (by  law)  to  marry  two  or  more  than  two  wives  at  the 
same  time  ?  Why  should  the  law  in  India  not  allow  divorce  under  any  cir- 
cumstances ?  Why  should  a  woman  not  be  allowed  to  have  (within  the  life- 
time of  her  husband)  her  own  personal  property  over  which  he  should  have 
no  right  or  control  ?  These  and  similar  problems  are  the  problems  that  relate 
to  a  thorough  reform  of  the  marriage  laws  in  India.  But  situated  as  we  are 
at  present,  society  is  not  ripe  even  for  a  calm  and  dispassionate  discussion 
on  these— much  less  then  for  any  acceptance  of  them,  even  in  a  qualified 
or  modified  form.  However,  in  the  distant  future,  people  in  India  will  have 
to  face  these  problems.  They  cannot  avoid  them  forever.  But  as  my  time 
is  extremely  limited,  you  will  pardon  me  if  I  avoid  them  on  this  occasion. 

Widow  Marriagk.  You  will  be  surprised  to  hear  that  Hindu  wid- 
ows from  among  the  higher  castes  are  not  allowed  to  marry  again.  I  can 
understand  this  restriction  in  the  case  of  women  who  have  reached  a  certain 
limit  of  advanced  age,  though  in  this  country  it  is  considered  to  be  in  per- 
fect accord  with  social  usage  even  for  a  widow  of  three-score  and  five  to  be 
on  the  lookout  for  a  husband,  especially  if  he  be  a  man  of  substance. 
But  certainly  you  can  never  comprehend  what  diabolical  offenses  a  child 
widow  of  the  tender  age  of  ten  or  twelve  can  have  committed  that  she 
should  be  cut  away  from  all  marital  ties  and  be  compelled  to  pass  the 
remaining  days  of  her  life,  however  long  they  may  be,  in  perfect  loneliness 
and  seclusion.  Elven  the  very  idea  is  sheer  barbarism  and  inhumanity.  Far 
be  it  from  me  to  convey  to  you,  even  by  implic£.tion,  that  the  Hindu  home 
is  necessarily  a  place  of  misery  and  discord,  or  that  true  happiness  is  a 
thing  never  to  be  found  there.  Banish  any  such  idea  if  it  should  have 
unwittingly  taken  possession  of  your  minds. 

Happiness  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  palatial  dwellings,  gorgeously 
fitted  with  soft  seats  and  yielding  sofas,  with  magnificent  costumes,  with  gay 
bails  or  giddy  dancing  parties,  nor  with  noisy  revelries  or  drinking  bouts 
and  card  tables ;  and  as  often,  if  not  oftener,  in  that  distant  lotus  land,  as  in 
your  own  beloved  land  of  liberty,  you  will  come  across  a  young  and  bloom- 
ing wife  in  the  first  flush  of  impetuous  youth,  who,  when  suddenly  smitten 
with  the  death  of  the  lord  of  her  life,  at  once  takes  to  the  pure  and  spotless 
garb  of  a  poor  widow,  and  with  devout  resignation  awaits  for  the  call  from 
above  to  pass  into  the  land  which  knows  no  parting  or  separation.  But 
these  are  cases  of  those  who  are  capable  of  thought  and  feeling.  What 
sentiment  of  devoted  love  can  you  expect  from  a  girl  of  twelve  or  fourteen 
whose  ideas  are  so  simple  and  artless  and  whose  mind  still  lingers  at  skip- 
ping  and  doll-making  ?  What  sense  and  reason  is  there  in  expecting  her  to 
remain  in  that  condition  of  forced,  artificial,  lifelong  widowhood  ?  Oh;  the 
lot  of  such  child-widows  1     How  shall  I  depict  their  mental  misery  and  sol- 
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fering  ?  Language  fails  and  imagination  is  baffled  at  the  task.  Cruel  fate 
—  if  there  be  any  such  power  —  has  already  reduced  them  to  the  condition 
of  widows,  and  the  heartless,  j)itiless  customs  of  the  country  barbarously 
shave  them  of  their  beautiful  hair,  divest  them  of  every  ornament  or  adorn- 
ment, confine  them  to  loneliness  and  seclusion  —  nay,  teach  people  to  hate 
and  avoid  them  as  objects  indicating  something  supremely  ominous  and 
inauspicious.  Like  bats  and  owls,  on  all  occasions  of  mirth  and  merriment 
they  must  confine  themselves  to  their  dark  cells  and  close  chambers.  The 
unfortunate  Hindu  widow  is  often  the  drudge  in  the  family ;  every  worry 
and  all  work  that  ng  one  in  the  family  will  ever  do  is  heaped  on  her  head, 
and  yet  the  terrible  mother-in-law  -the  mother-in-law  in  every  country  is 
the  same  execrable  and  inexorable  character  -will  almost  four  times  in  the 
hour  visit  her  with  cutting  taunts  and  sweeping  curses.  No  wonder  that 
these  poor  forlorn  and  persecuted  widows  often  drown  themselves  in  an 
adjacent  pool  <^r  a  well  or  make  a  quietus  to  their  life  by  draining  the  poison 
cup.  After  this  1  need  hardly  say  that  the  much-needed  reform  in  this  mat- 
ter is  the  introduction  of  widow  marriages. 

The  Hindu  social  reformer  seeks  to  introduce  the  practice  of  allowing 
such  widows  to  marry  again.  As  long  ago  as  fifty  years  one  ot  our  great 
pundits  raised  this  question,  and  fought  it  out  in  central  and  northern  India 
with  the  orthodox  Brahmans.  The  same  work  and  in  a  similar  spirit 
was  carried  out  in  Bengal  and  northern  India  by  the  late  Ishwar  Ch.  V. 
Sagar  of  Calcutta,  who  died  «)nly  two  years  ago.  These  two  brave  souls 
were  the  Luther  and  Knox  of  India.  Their  cau.se  has  been  espoused  by 
many  others,  and  until  to-day  perhaj)>  about  200  widow  marriages  have 
been  celebrated  in  India.  The  orthodox  Hindus  as  yet  have  not  begun  to 
entertain  this  branch  of  reform  with  any  degree  of  favor,  and  so  anyone  who 
marries  a  widow  is  put  under  a  social  ban.  He  is  excommunicated,  that  is, 
no  one  will  dine  with  him,  or  entertain  any  idea  of  intermarriage  with  his 
children  or  descendants.  In  spite  of  these  difficulties  the  cause  of  widow 
marriage  is  daily  gaining  strength  both  in  opinion  and  adherence. 

TnK  Position  of  Woman.  A  great  many  reforms  in  the  Hindu  social 
and  domestic  life  cannot  be  effected  until  and  unless  the  f|uestion  as  to  what 
position  does  a  woman  occupy  with  reference  to  man  is  solved  and  settled. 
Is  she  to  be  recognized  as  man's  superior,  his  ecjual  or  his  inferitir  ?  The 
entire  problem  of  Hindu  reform  hinges  on  the  position  that  people  in  India 
will  eventually  ascribe  to  their  women.  The  question  of  her  position  is  yet 
a  vexed  question  in  such  advanced  countries  as  Kngland  and  Scotland. 
Here  in  your  own  country  of  the  States  you  have,  I  presume  to  think,  given 
her  a  superior  place  in  what  you  call  the  social  circle,  and  a  place  of  full 
equality  in  the  paths  and  provinces  of  ordinary  life.  Both  enjoy  the  same, 
or  nearly  the  same,  rights  and  privileges.  In  India  it  is  entirely  different. 
The  Hindu  lawgivers  were  all  men,  and,  whatever  others  may  say  about 
them,  I  must  say  that  in  this  one  particular  respect,  viz.,  that  of  giving 
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woman  her  own  place  in  society,  they  were  very  partial  and  short-sighted 
men.  They  have  given  her  quite  a  secondary  place.  In  Indian  dramas, 
poems  and  romances  you  may  in  many  places  find  woman  spoken  of  as  the 
"goddess"  of  the  house  and  the  "deity  of  the  palace,"  hut  that  is  no  more 
than  a  poet's  conceit,  and  indicates  a  state  of  things  that  long,  long  ago  used 
to  be  rather  than  at  present  is. 

For  every  such  passage  you  will  find  other  passages  in  which  the 
readers  are  treated  with  terse  dissertations  and  scattering  lampoons  on  the 
so-called  innate  dark  character  of  woman.  The  entire  thought  of  the  coun- 
try one  finds  saturated  with  this  idea.  The  Hindu  hails  the  birth  of  a  son 
with  noisy  demonstrations  of  joy  and  feasting ;  that  of  a  female  child  as  the 
advent  of  something  that  he  would  most  gladly  avoid  if  he  could.  The  bias 
begins  here  at  her  very  birth.  Whatever  may  be  the  rationale  of  this  state 
of  things  no  part  of  the  program  of  Hindu  social  reform  can  ever  be  success- 
fully carried  out  until  woman  is  recognized  as  man's  equal,  his  companion 
and  co-worker  in  every  part  of  life ;  not  his  handmaid,  a  tool  or  an  instru- 
ment in  his  hand,  a  pupi)et  or  a  plaything,  fit  only  for  the  hours  of  amuse- 
ment and  recreation.  To  me  the  work  of  social  reform  in  India  means  a 
full  recognition  of  woman's  position.  The  education  and  enlightenment  of 
women,  granting  to  them  liberty  and  freedom  to  move  about  freely,  to  think 
and  act  for  themselves,  liberating  them  from  the  prisons  of  long-locked 
zenana,  extending  to  them  the  same  rights  and  privileges,  arc  some  of  the 
grandest  problems  of  Hindu  social  reform.  All  these  depend  on  the  solu- 
tion of  the  above  mentioned  problem  of  the  |K)sition  of  women  in  India. 

The  masses  or  the  common  people  in  India  are  very  ignorant  and  quite 
uneducated.  The  farmer,  the  laborer,  the  workman  and  the  artisan  does 
not  know  how  to  read  or  write  ;  he  is  not  able  to  sign  his  own  name.  They 
do  not  understand  their  own  rights.  They  are  custom-bound  and  priest-rid- 
den. From  times  past  the  priestly  class  has  been  the  keeper  and  the  cus- 
todian of  the  temple  of  knowledge,  and  they  have  sedulously  kept  the  lower 
class  in  ignorance  and  intellectual  slavery.  Social  reform  does  not  mean 
the  education  and  elevation  of  the  upper  few  only ;  it  means  inspiring  the 
whole  country,  men  and  women,  high  and  low,  from  ever>'  creed  and  class, 
with  right  motives  to  live  and  act.  The  working  cla.sses  need  to  be  taught  in 
many  cases  the  very  rudiments  of  knowledge.  Night  schools  for  them  and 
day  schools  for  their  children  are  badlv  wanted. 

Ciovernment  is  doing  much,  but  how  much  can  you  expect  from  govern- 
ment, especially  when  that  government  is  a  foreign  one,  and  therefore  has 
always  to  think  of  maintaining  itself  and  keeping  its  prestige  among  for- 
eign j)eople  ?  It  is  here  that  the  active  benevolence  of  such  free  people  as 
yourselves  is  needed.  In  educating  our  masses  and  in  extending  enlighten- 
ment to  our  women  you  can  do  much.  Every  year  you  are  lavishing — I  shall 
not  say  wasting — mints  of  money  on  your  so-called  foreign  missions  and 
missionaries  sent  out,  as  you  think,  to  carry  the  Bible  and  its  salvation  to  the 
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"heathen  Hindu,"  and  thus  to  save  him!  Aye,  to  save  him.  Your  pooi 
[)€asants,  your  earnest  women,  and  your  generous  millionaires  raise  millions 
of  dollars  every  year  to  be  spent  on  foreign  missions.  Little,  how  little,  do 
you  ever  dream  that  your  money  is  expended  in  spreading  abroad  nothing 
but  Christian  dogmatism  and  Christian  bigotry,  Christian  pride  and  Christian 
exclusiveness.  1  entreat  you  to  spend  at  least  one-tenth  of  all  this  vast  fort- 
une on  sending  out  to  our  country  unsectarian,  broad-learned  missionaries 
that  will  spend  all  their  efforts  and  energies  in  educating  our  women,  our 
men,  and  our  masses.  Educate.  Educate  them  first,  and  they  will  under- 
stand Christ  much  better  than  they  would  do  by  being  "  converted ''  to  the 
narrow  creed  of  canting  Christendom. 

The  difficulties  of  social  reformers  in  India  are  manifold.  Their  work 
is  most  arduous.  The  work  of  engrafting  on  the  rising  Hindu  mind  the  i<leals 
of  a  material  civilization,  such  as  yours,  without  taking  in  its  agnostic  or 
atheistic  tendencies,  is  a  task  peculiarly  difficult  to  accomplish.  Reforms 
based  on  utilitarian  and  purely  .secular  principles  can  never  take  a  permanent 
hold  on  the  mind  of  a  race  that  has  been  essentially  spiritual  in  all  its  career 
and  history.  Those  who  have  tried  to  do  sohaVe  failed.  The  Brahmo-Somaj, 
or  the  Church  of  Indian  Theism,  has  always  advocated  the  cause  of  reform, 
and  has  always  been  the  picmeer  in  every  reform  movement.  In  laying  the 
foundations  of  a  new  and  reformed  society  the  Brahmo-Somaj  has  established 
every  reform  as  a  fundamental  principle  which  must  be  accepted  l)e{ore  any- 
one can  consistently  belong  to  its  organization. 

Acting  on  the  model  of  ancient  Hindu  society,  we  have  so  proceeded 
that  our  social  institutions  may  secure  our  religious  principles,  while  those 
principles  regulate  and  establish  every  reform  on  a  safe  and  permanent 
footing. 

Social  reform  merely  as  such  has  no  vitality  in  our  land.  It  may  influ- 
ence here  and  there  an  individual ;  it  cannot  rear  a  societv  or  swav  a  com- 
munity.  Recognizing  this  secret,  the  religion  of  the  Brahmo-Somaj  ha.s 
from  its  very  birth,  been  the  foremost  to  proclaim  a  crusade  against  every 
sf)cial  evil  in  our  country.  The  rutTiless,  heartless  practice  of  suttee,  or  the 
burning  of  Hindu  widows  on  the  funeral  pile  of  their  husband,  was  abolished 
through  the  instrumentality  of  the  great  Raja,  Ram  Mohun  Roy.  His 
successors  have  all  been  social  reformers  as  much  as  religious  reformers.  In 
the  heart  <jf  the  Brahmo-Somaj  you  find  no  caste,  no  image  worship.  We 
liave  abolished  early  marriage,  and  helped  the  cause  of  widow's  marriage. 
We  have  promoted  intermarriage  ;  we  fought  for  and  obtained  a  law  from 
the  British  government  to  legalize  marriages  between  the  representatives  of 
anv  castes  and  any  creeds.  The  Brahmos  have  l>een  gieat  educators. 
They  have  started  sciiools  and  colleges,  societies  and  seminaries,  not  only  for 
boys  and  young  men,  but  for  girls  and  young  women.  In  the  Brahmo 
community  you  will  find  hundreds  of  young  ladies  who  combine  in  their 
education  the  actjuirements  of  the  East  and  the  We.st ;  Oriental  reserve  and 
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modesty  with  Occidental  culture  and  rerinement.  Many  of  our  young  ladies 
have  taken  degrees  in  arts  and  sciences  in  Indian  universities.  The  religion 
of  the  Brahmo-Somaj  is  essentially  a  religion  of  life- -the  living  and  life- 
giving  religion  of  love  to  God  and  love  to  man.  Its  corner-stones  are  the 
fatherhood  of  Go<l,  the  brotherhood  of  man  and  the  sisterhood  of  woman. 
We  uphold  reform  in  religion  and  religion  in  reform.  While  we  advocate 
that  everv  religion  needs  to  he  reformed,  we  also  most  lirmlv  hold  that  every 
reform,  in  order  thai  it  may  he  a  living  and  lasting  power  for  good,  needs  to 
he  hasetl  on  religion. 

These  are  the  lines  of  (jur  work.  We  have  been  working  out  the  most 
intricate  problems  of  Hindu  social  reform  on  these  lines.  We  know  our 
work  is  hard,  but  at  the  same  lime  we  know  that  the  Almighty  God,  the 
Father  of  nations,  will  not  forsake  us;  onlv  we  mu.^t  be  faithful  to  him,  his 
guiding  spirit.  And  now,  mv  brethren  and  sisters  in  America,  (iod  has  made 
you  a  free  people.  Liberty,  etjuality  and  fraternity  are  the  guiding  words 
that  you  have  pinned  on  vour  banner  of  progress  antl  advancement.  In  the 
name  of  that  liberty  of  thought  ami  action  for  the  sake  of  which  your  noble 
forefathers  forsook  their  ancestral  homes  in  far-off  Kurope,  in  the  name  of 
that  eijualitv  of  peace  and  position  which  vou  so  much  prize  and  which  you 
so  nobly  exemplify  in  all  your  social  and  nalional  institulion>,  I  entreat  you, 
my  belr)ved  American  brothers  and  sisters,  to  grant  us  your  blessings  and 
good  wishes,  to  give  us  vour  earnest  advice  and  active  C(»opcration  in  the 
realization  of  the  social,  political  and  religious  aspirations  of  young  India. 
God  has  given  you  a  mis>ion.  Even  now  he  is  enacting  through  your  instru- 
mentality most  marvelous  events.  Read  his  holy  will  through  these  events, 
and  extend  to  young  India  the  right  hand  of  holy  fellowship  and  universal 
brotherhood. 
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THE  SYMPATHY  OF  RELIGIONS. 
By  Thomas  VVentworth  Higginson,  of  Cambridge,  Mass. 

The  first  Parliament  of  Religions  in  this  country  may  be  said  to  have 
been  simultaneous  with  the  nation's  birth.  When  in  1788  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  was  adopted,  and  a  commemorative  procession  of  five 
thousand  people  took  place  in  Philadelphia,  then  the  seat  of  government,  a 
place  in  the  triumphal  march  was  assigned  to  the  clergy ;  and  the  Jewish 
rabbi  of  the  city  walked  between  two  Christian  ministers,  to  show  that  the 
new  republic  was  founded  on  religious  toleration.  It  seems  strange  that  no 
historical  painter,  up  to  this  time,  has  selected  for  his  theme  that  fine  inci<ient. 
It  should  have  been  perpetuated  in  art,  like  the  Landing  of  the  Pilgrims,  or 
Washington  crossing  the  Delaware.  And  side  by  side  with  it  might  well 
be  painted  the  twin  event  which  occurred  nearly  a  hundred  years  later,  in  a 
Mohammedan  country,  when  in  1875,  Ismail  Pacha,  then  Khedive  of  P^gypl, 
celebrating  by  a  procession  of  two  hundred  'thousand  people  the  obsequies 
of  his  beloved  and  only  daughter,  placed  the  Mohammedan  priests  and 
Christian  missionaries  together  in  the  procession,  on  the  avowed  ground  that 
they  served  the  same  God,  and  that  he  desired  for  his  daughters  soul  the 
prayers  of  all. 

During  the  interval  between  those  two  great  symbolic  acts,  the  world 
of  thought  was  revolutionized  by  modern  science,  and  the  very  fact  of  religion, 
the  very  existence  of  a  Divine  Power,  was  for  a  time  questioned.  Science 
rose,  like  the  caged  Afreet  in  the  Arabian  story,  and  filled  the  sky.  Then, 
more  powerful  than  the  Afreet,  it  accepted  its  own  limitations  and  achieved 
its  greatest  triumph  in  voluntarily  reducing  its  claims.  Supposed  by  many  to 
have  dethroned  religion  forever,  it  now  offers  to  dethrone  itself  and  to  yield 
place  to  imaginative  aspiration — a  world  outside  of  science — as  its  superior. 
This  was  done  most  conclusively  when  Professor  Tyndall,at  the  close  of  his 
Belfast  address,  uttered  that  fine  statement,  by  which  he  will  perhaps  he  longest 
remembered,  that  religion  belongs  not  to  the  knowing  powers  of  man,  but  to 
liis  creatwe  powers.  It  was  an  epoch-making  sentence.  If  knowing  is  to  be 
the  only  religious  standard,  there  is  no  middle  ground  between  the  spiritual 
despair  of  the  mere  agnostic,  and  the  utter  merging  of  \)ne's  individual  reason 
in  some  great,  organized  authoritative  church — ^the  Roman  Catholic,  the  Greek 
Catholic,  the  Mohammedan,  the  Buddhist.     But  if  human  aspiration,  or,  in 
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other  words,  man's  cre«itive  imav^iiKition  is  to  be  the  standard,  the  humblest 
individual  thinker  may  retain  the  essence  of  religion,  and  may  moreover,  have 
not  only  one  of  these  vast  faiths,  but  all  of  them  at  his  side.  Kach  of  them 
alone  is  partial,  limitetl,  unsatisfying ;  it  takes  all  of  them  together  to  repre- 
sent the  semper^  ubique  et  ab  omnibus. 

Among  all  these  vast  structures  of  spiritual  organization  there  is  a  sym- 
pathy. It  lies  not  in  what  they  know,  for  they  are  alike,  in  a  scientific  sense, 
in  knowing  nothing.  Their  point  of  sympathv  lies  in  what  they  have  sub- 
limely created  through  longing  imagination.  In  all  these  faiths  are  the  same 
alloy  of  human  superstition  ;  the  i>ame  fables  of  miracle  and  prophecy,  the 
same  signs  and  wonders,  the  same  preternatural  births  and  resurrections.  In 
point  of  knowledge,  all  arc  helpless;  in  point  of  credulity,  all  puerile;  in 
point  of  aspiration,  all  sul)lime.  All  seek  after  Ciod,  if  haply  they  might  find 
him.  .\I1,  moreover,  look  around  for  some  human  life,  more  exalted  than  the 
rest,  which  mav  be  taken  as  (iod's  higjjest  earthiv  reflection.  Tern^r  leads 
them  to  imagine  demons,  hungrv  to  dolrov,  but  hope  creates  for  them 
redeemers  mighty  to  save.  Ihiddha,  the  prince,  steps  from  his  station;  Jesus, 
the  carpenter's  son,  from  his;  and  both  give  their  lives  for  the  service  of 
.man.  That  the  good  thu>  prevails  above  the  evil  is  what  makes  religion, 
even  the  conventional  and  otablished  religion,  a  step  forward,  not  backward, 
in  the  hi.slory  of  man. 

Kvery  great  medi;eval  structure  in  Christian  p]urope  recalls  in  its  archi- 
tecture the  extremes  of  hope  and  fear.  Above  the  main  doors  of  the  Cathe- 
dral of  Notre  Dame,  in  Paris,  strange  figures  imprisoned  by  one  arm  in  the 
stone  strive  with  agoni/.ed  faces  to  get  out ;  devil.s  sit  upon  wicked  kings  and 
priests;  after  the  la>t  ju<lL,Mnciit,  demons  like  nionkevs  hurrv  the  troop  of 
condemned,  still  including  kings  and  priests,  away.  Vet  Nature  triumphed 
over  all  these  terrors,  and  I  remember  that,  between  the  horns  of  one  of  the 
chief  devils,  while  I  observed  it.  a  swallow  luul  built  its  nest  and  twittered 
securely  .Vnd  not  only  did  humbler  nature  thus  trmmph  beneath  the  free 
air,  but  within  the  church  tiie  beautiful  face  of  Jesus  showed  the  victory  of 
man  over  his  fears.  In  the  same  way  a  recent  Kr.gli>h  traveler  in  Thibet, 
after  describing  an  idol-room,  filled  with  pictures  of  battles  between  hideous 
fiends  and  ecjually  hideou>  g«)ds,  many-heade<l  and  many-armed,  says  :  "But 
among  all  these  rej)ulsive  faces  of  degra<led  tvpe,  distorted  with  evil  passions, 
we  saw  in  striking  contract  here  and  there  an  image  of  the  contemplative 
Butldha,  with  beautiful,  calm  features,  pure  and  pitiful,  such  as  they  have 
been  handed  down  l>y  painlinir  and  >culpture  for  tw(Mhousand  years,  and 
which  the  llamas  (j)riests),  with  all  their  perverted  imagination,  have  never 
ventured  to  change  when  designing  an  idol  of  the  great  incarnation."' 

I'he  need  of  this  high  exercise  of  the  imagination  is  shown  even  by  the 
regrets  of  those,  who.  in  their  devotion  to  pure  science,  arc  least  willmg  to 
share  it.     The  penalties  of  a  total   alienation   from   the  religious  life  of  the 
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world  are  |)erhaps  severer  than  even  those  of  superstition.  I  know  a  woman 
who,  passing  in  early  childhood  from  the  gentleness  of  a  Roman  Catholic 
convent  to  a  severely  Evangelical  boarding-school,  recalls  distinctly  how  she 
used  in  her  room  tu  light  matches  and  smell  of  the  sulphur,  in  order  to  get 
used  to  what  she  supposed  to  be  her  doom.  Time  and  the  grace  of  God,  as 
she  thought,  saved  her  from  such  terrors  at  last ;  but  w^hat  chance  of  removal 
has  the  gloom  of  the  sincere  agnostic  of  the  Clifford  or  Amberley  type, 
who  looks  out  upon  a  universe  impoverished  by  the  death  of  Deity  ?  The 
pure  and  high-minded  Clifford  said:  "We  have  seen  the  spring  sun  shine 
out  of  an  empty  heaven  up«>n  a  soulless  earth,  and  we  have  felt  with  utter 
loneliness  that  the  Great  Companion  was  dead."  **  In  giving  it  up  "  £the 
belief  in  God  and  in  immortality]  wrote  Viscount  Amberley — whom  I  knew 
in  his  generous  and  enthusiastic  youth,  with  that  equally  high-minded  and 
more  gifted  wife,  both  so  soon  to  be  removed  by  death, — "we  arc  resigning 
a  balm  for  the  wounded  spirit,  for  which  it  would  be  hard  to  find  an 
efjuivalent  in  all  the  repertories  of  science  and  in  all  the  treasures  of  phi- 
losophy." It  is  in  escaping  this  dire  tragedy,  in  believing  that  what  we 
cease  to  hold  by  knowledge  we  can  at  least  retain  by  aspiration  — that  the 
sympathy  of  religions  comes  in  to  help  us. 

We  shall  find  him,  it  we  timl  him  at  all,  individually;  by  opening  each 
for  himself  the  barrier  between  the  created  and  the  Creator.  H  supernatural 
infallibility  is  gone  forever,  there  remain  what  Stuart  Mill  called,  with 
grander  baptism,  supernatural  hopc>.  It  is  the  essence  of  a  hope  that  it 
cannot  be  formulaleil  or  organized  or  made  subject  or  conditional  on  the 
hope  of  another.  All  tiie  vast  mechanism  of  any  scheme  of  salvation  or 
religious  hierarchy  becomes  powerless  and  insignificant  beside  the  hope  in  a 
single  human  soul.  Losing  the  support  of  any  organized  human  faith,  we 
become  possessed  <»f  that  which  all  faiths  collectively  seek.  Their  joint 
fellowship  gives  more  than  the  loss  of  any  single  fellowship  lakes  away.  We 
are  all  engatjed  in  that  magnificent  work  described  in  the  Buddhist 
Dhamniapada  «»r  Path  of  Light :  "  Make  thyself  an  island  ;  work  hard,  be 
wise."  If  each  could  but  make  himself  an  island,  there  would  yet  appear 
at  last,  above  these  waves  of  despair  or  doubt,  a  continent  fairer  than 
Columbus  won. 

riic  Jewish  congregations  in  Baltimore  were  the  first  to  contribute  foi 
the  education  of  the  freedmen  ;  the  liuddhist  temple,  in  San  Francisco,  was 
the  first  edifice  of  that  city  draped  in  mourning  after  the  murder  of  Presi- 
dent Lincoln;  the  Parsecs  of  the  East  sent  contributions  to  the  Sanitar)' 
Commission.  The  great  religions  of  the  world  are  but  larger  sects;  they 
come  together,  like  the  lesser  sects,  for  works  of  benevolence;  they  share 
the  same  aspirations;  and  every  step  in  the  progress  of  each  brings  it  nearer 
to  all  the  rest.  For  most  of  us  in  America,  the  door  out  of  superstition  and 
sin  may  be  called  Christianity;  that  is  our  historical  name  for  it;  it  is  the 
accident  of  a  birthplace.     Hut  other  nations  fmd  other  outlets ;  they  must 
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pass  through  their  own  doors,  not  through  ours ;  and  all  will  come  at   last 
upon  the  broad  ground  of  God's  providing,  which  bears  no  man's  name. 

If  one  insists  on  being  ex  :lusive,  where  shall  he  find  a  home  ?  What 
hold  has  any  Protestant  sect  among  us  on  a  thoughtful  mind  ?  They  are  loo 
little,  too  new,  too  inconsistent,  too  feeble.  What  are  these  children  of  a 
day  compared  with  that  magnificent  Church  of  Rome,  which  counts  its 
years  by  centuries,  and  its  votaries  by  millions,  and  its  martyrs  by  myriads ; 
with  kings  for  confessors  and  nations  for  converts  ;  carrying  to  all  the  earth 
one  Lord,  one  faith,  one  baptism,  and  claiming  for  itseJf  no  less  title  than 
the  Catholic,  the  Universal  ?  Yet  in  conversing  with  Catholics  one  is  again 
repelled  by  the  comparative  juvenility,  and  modernness,  and  scanty  numbers 
of  their  church.  It  claims  to  be  elder  brother  of  our  little  sects,  doubtless, 
and  seems  to  have  most  of  the  family  fortune.  But  the  whole  fortune  is  su 
small!  and  even  the  elder  brother  is  so  young  I  The  Romanist  himself 
ignores  traditions  more  vast  than  his  own,  antiquity  more  remote,  a  literature 
of  piety  more  grand.  His  temple  suffocates ;  give  us  a  shrine  still  wider; 
s<.)mething  than  this  CiRholicism  more  catholic;  not  the  Church  of 
Rome,  but  of  God  and  Man;  a  Pantheon,  not  a  I*arthenon  ;  the  true  stmf^cr, 
ulfique\  t't  (lb  omnibus  :  the  Religion  of  the  Ages,  Natural  Religi(»n. 

I  was  once  in  a  Portuguese  cathedral  when,  after  the  three  days  i>f 
mourning,  in  Holy  Week,  came  the  final  day  of  Hallelujah.  The  great 
church  had  looked  dim  and  sad,  with  the  innumerable  windows  closely  cur- 
tained, since  the  moment  when  the  symbolical  bier  of  Jesus  was  borne  l«-» 
its  symbolical  tomb  beneath  the  high  altar,  while  the  three  mystic  candle> 
blazed  above  it.  There  had  been  agony  and  beating  of  cheeks  in  the  dark- 
ness, while  ghostly  processions  moved  through  the  aisles,  and  fearful  trans- 
parencies were  unrolled  from  the  pulpit.  The  priests  kneeled  in  gorgeous 
robes,  chanting,  with  their  heads  resting  (m  the  altar  steps ;  the  multitude 
hung  expectant  on  their  worcis.  Suddenly  burst  forth  a  new  chant, 
**  Gloria  in  £xie/sis/"  In  that  instant  every  curtain  was  rolled  aside,  the 
cathedral  was  bathed  in  glory,  the  organs  clashed,  the  Inills  chimed,  fiowers 
were  thrown  from  the  galleries,  little  birds  were  let  loose,  friends  embraced 
and  greeted  one  another,  and  we  looked  down  upon  a  tumultuous  sea  of 
faces,  all  floating  in  a  sunlit  haze.  .\nd  yet,  I  thought,  the  whole  of  this 
sublime  transformation  consisted  in  letting  in  the  light  of  day  I  These 
priests  and  attendants,  each  stationed  at  his  post,  had  only  removed  the 
darkness  thcv  themselves  had  made.  Unveil  these  darkened  windows,  V>ut 
remove  also  these  darkening  walls ;  this  temple  itself  is  but  a  lingering 
shadow  of  that  gloom.  Instead  of  its  stifling  incense,  give  us  God's  pure 
air,  and  teach  us  that  the  broadest  religion  is  the  best. 


THE    HISTORIC  CHRIST. 
By  Right  Rev.  T.  U.  Dudley,  Bishop  of  Kenthcky. 

Beyond  a  controversy  in  or  about  the  year  750  of  the  building  of  the 
city  of  Rome,  a  man  named  Jesus  was  born  in  the  province  of  Judiea. 
Equally  beyond  a  controversy  this  man  was  crucified  under  Pontius  Pilate,  a 
Roman  governor  at  Jerusalem,  in  or  about  the  year  of  the  city  783.  Of  this 
man,  Jesus,  millions  of  men  believe  that,  accordmg  to  his  own  sure  word  of 
promise,  he  came  back  from  the  grave  on  the  third  day  after  his  crucifixion  ; 
that  forty  days  thereafter,  in  the  presence  of  ch<jsen  witnesses,  he  visibly 
ascended  into  the  heavens ;  that  there  he  now  liveth  to  make  perpetual 
intercession  with  the  one  God,  his  own  Father,  for  us  men  whom  he  did 
redeem;  that  in  the  fullness  of  time  he  shall  come  again  with  glory  to  judge 
both  the  quick  and  the  dead  ;  and  that  of  his  kingdom  there  shall  be  no  end. 
They  believe  that  of  his  birth  prophecy  had  spoken  continual  promise  for 
thousands  of  years,  and  that  in  his  life  and  death  was  realization  perfect 
and  complete  of  all  that  had  been  thus  foretold  ;  that  therefore  he  is  the 
Christ,  the  Anointed  of  God.  Further,  in  the  fulfillment  of  his  own  pro- 
phetic declarations,  that  his  church,  which  is  his  body,  should  be  animated 
by  his  Spirit,  and  thus  empowered  work  mightier  miracles  of  deliverance 
than  his  own  hands  did  perform — in  this  they  find  assurance  of  the  reality  of 
his  Christhood.  Because  he,  lifted  up  upon  the  accursed  tree,  has  drawn 
unto  himself  the  hearts  of  all  men  who  have  looked  upon  him  ;  because  he 
has  drawn  near  and  does  draw  near  to  the  men  who  believe  in  him  ;  because 
he  has  not  left  men  comfortless,  but  has  and  does  come  unto  them  and  com- 
fort them  therefore  thev  believe  in  him  the  historic  Christ,  even  that  God 
"who  at  sundry  times  and  in  divers  manners,  spake  in  time  past  unto  the 
fathers  by  the  prophets,  hath  in  these  last  days  spoken  unto  us  by  his  Son." 
Let  us  begin  our  consideration  of  the  claims  of  this  historic  personage 
with  the  briefest  enumeration  of  the  results  of  the  preaching  of  him  and  of 
the  consequent  discipleship  of  the  nations  without  any  present  reference  to 
or  mention  of  his  nature.  Be  he  fallible  man  or  infallible  God,  be  he  but  an 
extraordinary  natural  development  of  humanity,  or  the  miraculous  incarna- 
tion of  Deity,  the  proper  object  of  man's  worship  or  but  the  "highest,  holiest 
manhood  "  —  no  matter;  in  either  case  I  affirm  that  the  teaching  of  the  moral 
precepts  enunciated  by  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  the  proclamation  of  his  message 
of  hope  to  the  world,  the  uplifting  before  men's  eyes  and  hearts  of  the  portrait- 
ure of  his  character,  the  gathering  into  organized  community  of  them  that 
have  received  that  message,  that  have  been  won  by  that  ideal  beauty  of  char- 
Copyright,  1893,  by  J.  H.  B. 
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acter,  and  that  would  learn  those  precepts,  and  be  conformed  to  that  image  -^ 
that  this  agency  has  had  mightier  results  in  the  education  and  development 
of  mankind  than  all  others  whereof  we  can  take  cognizance.  Remember 
the  words  of  the  historian  of  rationalism  and  of  morals,  that  *'  It  was 
reserved  for  Christianity  to  present  to  the  world  an  ideal  character,  which, 
through  all  the  changes  of  eighteen  centuries,  has  filled  the  hearts  of  men 
with  an  impassioned  love,  and  has  shown  itself  capable  of  acting  on  all  ages, 
nations,  temperaments  and  conditions ;  has  not  only  been  the  highest 
pattern  of  virtue,  but  the  highest  incentive  to  its  practice,  and  has  exerted  s<.» 
deep  an  influence  that  it  may  be  truly  said  that  the  simple  record  of  thuhc 
short  years  of  active  life  has  done  more  to  regenerate  and  to  soften  mankind 
than  all  the  disquisitions  of  philosophers,  and  than  all  the  exhortations  ni 
moralists."  I  dare  afhrm  that  every  peculiar  feature  of  our  civilization 
whereof  we  are  so  boastful,  comes  directly  and  immediately  from  thj 
proclamation,  which  was  begun  by  a  little  band  of  Hebrew  peasants  now 
nineteen  hundred  years  ago,  that  God  is  the  Father  of  all  men,  that  sin  and 
death  have  been  conquered,  that  redemption  has  been  purchased,  that  par- 
don is  possible,  that  reformation  is  easy,  because  all  men  may  share  that 
conquering  life,  and  grow  up  into  likeness  of  Him  the  conqueror. 

Who  will  dare  deny  that  the  teaching  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  as  to  the  very 
conception  of  God  has  been  a  supreme  energy  in  the  sphere  of  the  moral  life 
for  the  uplifting  and  the  liberating  of  mankind?  Grant  all  that  may  be 
claimed  as  to  the  general  existence  in  the  world  of  a  primitive  monotheism ; 
yet  beyond  all  question  in  the  progress  of  the  ages,  in  the  development  of 
civilization,  the  world's  wisdom  had  ceased  to  know  God.  "  The  supreme 
God  of  the  Stoics,*'  whose  original  conception  approached  so  nearly  to  that 
of  the  Hebrews,  had  at  last  come  to  have  no  existence  distinct  from  external 
nature.  **  The  Roman  people  had  ceased  to  believe ;  the  spiritual  quality 
was  gone  out  of  them  ;  and  the  higher  society  of  Rome  was  simply  one  of 
powerful  animals."  The  noble  conception  of  Jehovah-»God  which  had  been 
the  inspiration  and  the  life  of  the  ancient  Hebrew  people,  had  been  overlaid 
with  the  meaningless  subtleties  of  Rabbinic  speculators,  until  it  remained 
but  as  a  memory  of  a  dead  faith  guarded  by  a  great  tomb  of  protecting  argu- 
ment, rather  than  the  living,  energizing  power  unto  salvation. 

And  upon  this  world,  hopeless  and  dead,  bursts  the  cry  of  the  Nazarene. 
Hear,  ()  Israel  —  nay,  hear  ye  men  of  every  region,  race  and  age  —  the  Lord 
thy  God,  the  Omnipotent,  the  Infinite,  the  Eternal,  is  One,  is  Person,  is  Spirit, 
is  Fath€i\,  and  like  as  a  father  pitieth  the  little  children  about  his  hearthstone, 
so  this  Creator  and  Ruler  of  the  universe  loveth  and  pitieth  every  man !  An  1 
behold  how  of  necessity  in  this  very  doctrine  of  the  nature  of  God  is  involved 
and  enshrined  a  new  and  nobler  conception  of  the  nature  of  man.  The 
God  above  him  is  not  a  mere  despot  to  be  served  by  the  unwilling  and 
enforced  obedience  of  his  slaves,  whose  highest  excellence  shall  therefore  be 
but  a  stoical  hardness  of  will,  "defiant  of  the  future  and  not  afraid  of  any  fate." 
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The  Christian  conception  of  God  is  still  less  that  of  a  Power  unknowable 
and  unknown,  whose  plaything  is  the  human  soul.  Nor  does  this  Christian 
God  honor  that  which  is  special  in  man,  which  separates  him  distinctly 
from  his  fellows,  but  man  as  man,  and  human  caste  is  an  impossible  con- 
ception to  his  worshiper.  Even  the  Hebrew,  the  educated,  the  chosen  child 
of  Jehovah,  had  not  yet  learned  the  lesson  his  prophets  had  striven  to  teach 
him.  and  *'  it  was  Hebrew  nature  rather  than  human  nature  which  even  to 
him  possessed  intrinsic  grandeur."  Nay,  because  God  is  the  loving  Father 
of  </// men,  therefore  all  men  are  brethren,  and  each  human  soul  ha.s  indi- 
vidual dignity  and  worth;  e<jually  therefore  humanity  is  sacred,  and  all  human 
life  is  to  be  cherished  and  preserved.  The  Hebrew  quickly  learned  this  truth 
which  did  contradict  his  every  prejudice,  and  the  Apostle  of  the  Circumcision 
proclaims  by  the  spirit  of  Jesus,  that  God  is  no  respecter  of  persons,  but  in 
every  nation  he  that  feareth  him  and  worketh  righteousness  is  acceptable  to 
him.  Human  brotherhood,  human  liberty,  human  ecjuality  —  these  his 
revelation.  Human  dignity,  the  dignity  of  individual  will  and  conscience, 
the  dignity  of  the  power  of  choice,  these  he  displays  in  glorious  light.  He 
appeals  to  man  as  possessed  of  a  mind  which  can  understand,  of  a  conscience 
that  must  do  hcmiage  to  the  eternal  moral  law,  of  a  will  that  is  free  to  choose 
good  or  evil,  of  a  heart  that  can  feel  and  can  express  the  affection  which 
his  father  seeks,  and  loving  can  be  faithful  unto  death;  because  to  die  is  not 
to  perish,  but  is  the  entrance  of  the  individual  unending  life  upon  the 
beatific  vision  of  the  Father  whom  it  has  loved,  and  whose  perfect  love  is 
holiness. 

Yes,  manhood  is  sacred,  for  it  is  the  redeemed  child  of  the  Omnipo- 
tent Father.  And  sec  in  a  hurried  i^'lance  what  has  followed  and  must  fol- 
low in  ever  increa.sing  fullness  from  this  revelation,  i.  All  human  life  is 
sacred;  but  to  the  masters  of  the  world  no  such  conception  had  come,  and  the 
law  which  controlled  the  great  empire  contamed  no  protection  of  the  life  of 
a  child  or  the  slave  from  the  capricious  fury  of  the  father  or  master  who  might 
destroy  them  both  without  being  responsible  to  any  earthly  tribunal.  **  The 
exposition  of  children,"  says  Gibbon,  **  was  the  prevailing  and  stubborn 
vice  of  antiquity,"  and  was  as  common  in  the  Hellenic  States  as  ever  on  the 
Tiber.  **  FMato  and  Aristotle  expressly  approve  such  abandonment  of  children 
in  case  the  parents  were  unable  to  support  them,  or  if  they  fail  to  give 
physical  promise  of  service  to  the  state."  In  Palestine  alone  did  different 
views  prevail.  There  "the  whole  community  guarded  each  child,"  and  the 
prophet  declared  in  the  name  of  Jehovah,  "Leave  thy  fatherless  children; 
will  preserve  them  alive."  But  this  is  but  as  the  starlight  to  the  mid- 
day splendor  of  the  sun  when  compared  with  the  teaching  of  the  his- 
toric Christ  when  he  took  the  children  of  the  street  into  his  arms  and 
blessed  them  as  those  who  are  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  when  thereafter 
he  declared,  **  Whoso  shall  receive  one  such  little  child  in  my  name  receiveth 
me."     Search  the  records  of  the  pre-Christian  world  to  find  mention  of  a 
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home  for  the  welcome  and  the  nurture  of  the  helpless,  the  destitute,  the 
orphan,  and  your  search  shall  be  all  in  vain.  They  are  the  works  of  the 
historic  Christ  by  his  body,  his  church,  as  it  now,  as  then,  takes  childhood 
into  its  arms  and  blesses  it. 

2.  "  From  henceforth  all  generations  shall  call  thee  blessed,"  are  the  words 
spoken  by  the  mysterious  visitant  to  the  consecrated  maiden  standing  on  the 
threshold  of  her  lowly  home  in  Nazareth.  Startling  words,  not  to  her  aiiaie, 
but  to  the  world  in  which  she  lived,  that  peculiar  honor  should  ever  In.* 
ascnbed  to  a  woman.  True,  that  there  in  her  own  country'  and  among  her 
own  despised  people  she  held  position  more  tolerable  than  elsewhere  on 
earth.  And  yet  even  there  she  lived  in  absolute  dependence  upon  and  sub- 
servience to  her  husband.  But  in  Greece,  among  the  philosophers  and  the 
artists,  the  children  of  reason  and  of  beauty,  the  most  civilized  people  on  the 
earth,  we  may  hear  Aristotle  assert  that  wives  are  beings  of  an  intermediate 
order  between  freemen  and  slaves,  and  Plato  advocates  a  communitv  of 
wives,  on  the  ground  that  children  so  brought  into  the  world  would  be  more 
wholly  devoted  to  the  state.  "  Confucius  with  all  his  excellent  ethics  recog- 
nizes no  sanctity  in  the  marriage  bond,'*  and  the  curious  statement  is  made 
that  the  Chinese  character  to  represent  woman,  if  doubled  means  strife;  if 
tripled,  immorality.  In  Rome  her  husband  had  at  least  a  qualified  power 
over  her  life  for  even  petty  offences,  and  as  perhaps  the  result  of  this  decline 
of  and  contempt  for  womanhood,  came  her  natural  and  necessary  degrada- 
tion, and  concubinage  was  legalized  by  Augustus.  But  the  mes.sage  of  the 
historic  Christ  to  the  world  had  hardly  been  heard  in  the  great  empire 
before  its  immediate  and  direct  result  is  perceived  in  the  elevation  <»f 
woman.  Marriage  becomes  honorable,  and  to  Nero's  own  shameless  court 
comes  a  Christian  woman,  the  wife  of  a  Roman  noble,  to  minister  to  the 
heartbroken  adulteress  who  had  sold  herself  to  the  destroyer,  and  is  wel- 
comed, when  to  all  her  former  shameless  companions  she  is  denied.  Liha- 
nius,  the  pagan  teacher  of  Basil  and  of  Chrysostom,  when  he  saw  the  mothers 
and  sisters  of  his  pupils,  exclaimed,  "What  women  these  Christians  have  !  *' 
The  angelic  salutation  begins  early  to  be  fulfilled.  The  generations  alreadv 
call  womanh(K)d  blessed. 

3.  In  the  world  to  which  came  the  message  of  the  historic  Christ  the  insti- 
tution of  slavery  was  universal.  Once  and  again  at  long  intervals  we  he»r 
the  protest  of  some  philosopher  or  poet  against  the  unnatural  Inmdage  r>f 
man  to  man  ;  but  the  system  was  deep-rooted  in  human  society  everywhere. 
( )ften  the  slaves  were  of  one  blcx)d  with  their  masters,  captives  in  war  or 
paupers  self-sold  to  gain  their  bread.  And  the  palaces  of  the  luxurious  Rom- 
ans of  the  empire  were  adorned  with  poets,  musicians,  actors,  authors,  artists 
of  every  kind,  all  alike  slaves  for  life,  apd  at  the  very  mercy  of  their  masters, 
wh<»se  tenderest  mercy  was  cruel.  To  them  came  the  message  of  the  his- 
toric Christ,  not  to  enjoin  the  effort  to  escape  by  violence  or  craft ;  no,  but  to 
tell  of  the  Fatherhood  of  God  and  of  the  universal  brotherhood  of  man,  which 
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cannot  but  abolish  slavery.  There  is  no  open,  declared  hostility,  but  forces 
are  set  to  work,  by  whose  silent,  inevitable  action  every  shackle  must  be 
broken.  Here  in  our  own  loved  America,  amonj>(  the  civilized  peoples,  did 
the  resistance  continue  lons>?est.  Hut  let  it  never  be  forgotten,  as  is  so  elo- 
(juently  said  by  Dr.  Storrs,  *'  that  here  it  seemed  to  many  to  be  justified  on 
the  ground  of  essential  diversities  of  race,  and  of  its  alleged  tendency  to  civ- 
ilize, and  in  the  end  to  Christianize,  the  imported  barbarian." 

"Slaverv  continued  here  as  l<mg  as  it  did  only  because  humane  men,  desiring 
for  themselves  to  be  faithful  to  Christ,  earnestly  believed  that  it  was  harmon- 
ized by  what  they  esteemed  to  be  its  beneticent  effects,  with  the  spirit  of  the 
law  of  the  Master." 

4.  We  may  but  more  briefly  mention  the  effect  produced  by  the  historic 
Christ  upon  the  relation  of  human  ^ocieties  to  the  poor,  the  ignorant,  the 
dependent.  Mark  that  these  changes,  manifest  as  they  are  —and  mighty, 
though  so  much  t>f  progros  is  vet  to  be  desired  along  the  same  lines —  that 
they  came  directly,  innnediately,  nece>sarily  from  the  fundamental  principles 
of  Christianity,  and  are  not  mere  accidents  of  its  growth.  Mark  that  they 
follow  inevitably  from  the  C^hristian  doctrine  of  (iod  and  of  man.  The  Christ 
had  said  in  revealing  the  principles  of  the  crucial  judgment  at  the  end  of  the 
world  :  "  1  was  an  hungered  and  ye  gave  me  meat,  I  was  thirsty  and  ye 
gave  me  drink.  1  was  a  stranger  and  ye  toc^k  me  in  ;  naked  and  ye  clothed 
me  ;  I  was  sick  and  ye  visited  me ;  I  was  in  prison  and  ve  came  unto  me." 
*•  Inasmuch  as  ye  did  it  unto  one  of  the  least  of  these  my  brethren,  ve  did  it 
unto  me."  Humanity  is  one,  for  all  are  the  children  o{  the  One  Father,  all 
joined,  saith  this  man  josus,  to  him>elf  in  mysterious  union,  and  there- 
fore we  are  One  Hodv.  .\ll  mu.^t  suffer  together,  all  must  minister  of  their 
abundance  unto  the  needy,  ol  their  health  and  happiness  to  the  sickness 
and  sorrow  of  their  fellows.     It  must  be  s<\ 

Again,  the  influence  u{)on  indivitluals  has  of  necessity  extended  to 
enfold  the  nations  which  individuals  make  up.  And  the  nations  have  heard 
and  are  hearing  ever  more  and  more  obediently  the  message  of  the  historic 
Christ.  Arbitration,  at  this  very  gathering  of  the  peoples  of  the  earth,  has 
asserted  its  right  to  determine  international  differences  in  place  of  the 
ancient  arbiter,  the  sword.  Is  it  because  there  comes  sounding  down  the  ages, 
ever  more  and  more  clearly  understood,  his  words  :  "  I  say  unto  you  that  ye 
resist  not  evil ;"  and  the  echo  which  follows  is  the  voice  of  his  great 
expounder:  "lie  not  overcome  of  evil,  but  overcome  evil  with  good  "?  What 
marvelous  advances  since  the  day  when  the  historic  Christ  began  his 
teaching  I  Is  it  not  because  he  has  upheld  ever  before  men's  eves  the  vis- 
ion of  the  day  of  perfect  i)cace,  when  the  swords  shall  all  have  l)een  beaten 
into  ploughshares,  and  the  spears  into  pruning  hooks,  and  the  learning  of  war 
shall  have  ceased  forever?  And  for  individuals  and  for  nations  the  termi- 
nation of  the  physical  contest,  of  cjuick  retort  and  hot-blooded  vengeance, 
is  but  one  single  item  in  the  moral  revolution  which  the  historic  Christ  has 
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wrought  and  is  working.  Wliat  need  to  specify?  The  worlil  knows,  Ih 
who  will  ntit  worshi[i  uiir  Christ  arc  quick  to  acknouleiltje  that  the  < 
iE  the  teacher  oC  the  only  ethics  at  all-emhracinK  scope,  and  inspii 
only  mirtive  which  can  ennoble  the  performance,  — that  Ihe  church  of 
is  the  one  organized  instnimentalily  for  Ihe  destruction  of  evil,  a/ 
and  the  pursuit  of  all  lha>  is  highest  and  noblest  and  best.  And  Tinal 
historic  Christ  as  one  cjuickening  impulse  toward  the  right,  has  wril 
lellcrs  large  and  free  in  the  very  stars  of  the  firmament,  and  upon  the 
grass  of  the  earth,  everywhere,  tlie  word  J/ofe — Ihe  flowing  river 
liabl)ling  brooks,  the  great  roaring  ocean,  all  alike  cry  //d/v.  Th 
birds  sing,  and  this  the  flowers  exhale  in  their  perfumed  breath  — //o/V 
has  brought  cleanness  and  health  out  of  the  foulness  and  death  of  I 
nature  as  he  found  il.  He  has  lifted  up  that  which  was  (alien  so  in 
so  long,  lie  has  kindled  new  hres  in  ashes  that  were  cold  anil  dead 
has  li)>eTated  the  bond  in  mind  and  spirit.  He  has  undone  the  lilin 
of  men  and  of  nations.  He  has  transfi)rmed  the  society  of  Ihe  C 
brutal,  I iloml thirsty,  sensual,  sellish,  devilish,  into  llie  society  of  lo-day, 
urably  at  ibc  least  the  very  contradictory  in  its  characteristics.  Dad  e 
now,  men  may  say.  Ves,  bad  enough,  and  yet  mountain  high  it  sla 
every  attribute  that  is  honorable  and  ailmirable.  above  that  plain  of 
mic  and  moral  death  in  which  dwelt  the  masters  of  the  world  two  the 
years  ago.  The  march  is  onward,  the  flag  Hoats  in  advance,  the  ti 
note  that  sounded  at  Jerusaleni  still  sounds,  "  Repent  ye  and  be  convi 
That  which  he  hath  done  is  pledge  and  guarantee  ci(  future  success  ar 
fiirmance.  But  is  it  so  ?  The  leailership  of  many  another  man  ha 
lung  continuing,  and  at  last  has  Iwen  broken.  Shall  it  not  beso  wi 
Jesus  of  Naiareth  ?  Shall  the  historic  Christ  not  cease  to  be  histoi 
another  hundred  years  shall  have  rolled  away  ?  So  men  are  bokl  to  c]( 
lo-day.  What  answer  may  I  make  ?  I  answer.  Ibat  if  Jesus  be  1 
"  highest,  holiest  manhood,"  but  the  "  climax  of  our  race."  but  Ihe  it 
cable  evolution  from  antecedents  offering  no  such  promise,  the  ques 
pertinent  and  full  of  threatrning.  But  we  believe  that  this  Jesus  hat) 
raised  up  from  Ihe  grave,  and  that  theicby  he  is  declared  to  be  God 
with  power ;  that  thereby  is  accredited  Ihe  claim  he  ever  made  to  be  I 
(.iod,  Ljght  of  Light,  very  Goil  of  very  God,  that  all  power  in  heav< 
1  arlh  is  his,  and  thai  therefore,  and  only  therefore,  is  his  kingdom  ai 
i.isling  kingdom. 

Itul  can  I  Iwlievc  this  ?  Can  I  believe  that  the  universal  law  ha: 
lii'en  broken,  that  the  strong  man, death,  has  even  once  been  bound 
biiuse,  and  Ihe  victor  has  Come  forth  bearing  his  spoils  ?  1  answer.  3 
can  believe  it.  nav,  must  believe  it,  except  1  shall  refuse  to  accept  an 
every  fact  attested  by  human  leslimony.  Here  is  the  record,  presen 
by  miracle,  which  has  come  even  nnio  us,  specifying  the  witnesses,  hui 
in  number,  to  whom  it  was  given  to  see  with  their  eyes,  to  hear  with 
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ears,  to  handle  with  their  hands  this  risen  Jesus.  Nay,  mark  you,  I  am  not 
appealing  to  the  evangelic  histories,  whose  sufficient  antiquity  is  called  in 
question,  whose  genuineness  and  authenticity  are  disallowed  by  some  of  the 
critics ;  but  I  appeal  to  the  unquestioned  testimony  of  the  letters  of  Paul  to  the 
Corinthians,  a  document  which  the  critics  establish  by  their  science  as  gen- 
uine, authentic,  and  of  sufficient  age,  as  the  undoubted  writing  of  the  man 
of  Tarsus,  a  Roman  citizen,  a  trained  pupil  of  the  greatest  of  Hebrew  law- 
yers, clear-headed,  brave -hearted,  with  convictions  full  of  courage.  He 
declares,  and  for  his  declaration  goes  to  his  death,  that  he  saw  Jesus  the 
Christ  after  the  centurion  had  officially  certified  his  death  upon  the  cross. 
He,  Paul,  declares  that  the  vision  came  to  him  when,  filled  with  hitter 
hatred  against  all  who  asserted  the  reality  of  the  resurrection,  he  went 
toward  Damascus  to  find  them  and  bring  them  to  Jerusalem  for  punishment. 
He  asserts  that  the  risen  Christ  **  appeared  to  Cephas,  then  to  the 
twelve  ;  then  he  appeared  to  above  five  hundred  brethren  at  once,  of  whom 
the  greater  part  remain  until  now,  but.  some  are  fallen  asleep  ;  then  he 
appeared  to  James  ;  then  to  all  the  Apostles ;  and  last  of  all,  as  unto  one 
bom  out  of  due  time,  he  appeared  to  me  also.'!  But,  makes  answer  the 
man  of  to-day,  your  parchments  are  old  and  worn  and  worm-eaten,  and 
your  hieroglyphics  are  strange  and  I  cannot  decipher  them.  Then  I  answer, 
listen  and  hear  the  voice  of  the  living  witness  appointed  for  its  speaking,  as 
whose  unworthy  mouth-piece  I  stand  here  to-day.  Beyond  all  controversy,  by 
the  testimony  of  the  Roman  historians  of  the  period,  within  fifty  days  after  the 
asserted  resurrection  of  Jesus,  the  little  company  of  followers  which  had  fled 
affrighted  from  the  multitude  which  invaded  the  closet  of  Gethscmane  to 
arrest  the  Master,  had  been  reassembled  and  reorganized.  Beyond  all  con- 
troversy, the  man  who  turned  coward  at  the  question  of  a  little  girl  on  the 
night  of  Jesus*  betrayal,  fifty  days  thereafter,  is  bold  to  charge  a  populace 
and  its  rulers  with  having  put  to  death  the  Holy  One  of  God,  and  years 
thereafter,  years  of  untiring  labor  and  endurance  as  tireless  in  the  preaching 
of  that  Holy  One,  he  is  bold  to  die  in  testimony  of  his  belief.  Beyond  all 
question  from  that  Pentecostal  day  until  now,  there  hath  never  risen  sun 
that  looked  not  upon  the  missionary  and  apostles  of  the  cross,  preaching 
repentance  toward  God  and  faith  in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  And  the  fK)wcrs 
of  evil  and  of  hell  have  been  unequal  to  silence  this  voice  of  the  never- 
dying  witness.  : 

The  Roman  streets  ran  red  with  the  Christians*  blood  when  the  brutal 
jester  would  pacify  his  slaves  from  revolt  because  of  his  mad  burning  of  his 
people's  wealth  and  home  to  furnish  his  callous  soul  with  a  new  sensation ; 
but  the  voice  of  the  witness  is  not  silenced.  His  gardens  are  illumined 
by  the  blazing  torches  of  living  Christians,  but  the  buffoon,  passing  by  in 
his  chariot,  hears  from  the  fire  the  praises  of  Jesus  the  Christ.  The  "  ten 
great  plagues,"  the  persecutions  of  ever-increasing  rage  and  fury,  followed 
in  quick  succession,  but  the  church  still  lives  and  flourishes.     Constantino 
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is  baptized,  and  the  great  empire  bea)mes  Christian  in  n  i:ne,  and  the  cross 
of  shame  is  tlie  sign  of  con(juest  and  victory.  New  dangers  arc  born  from 
the  womb  of  prosperity,  and  from  the  church's  own  hotly  arise  the  perverse 
disputers,  to  deny  by  their  speculations  that  eternal  truth,  and  to  divide  the 
one  body  by  their  partisan  pride.  Hut  the  witness  is  still  borne,  for  the 
body  torn  and  dismembered  is  yet  mysteriously  animated  by  the  one  Spirit. 
From  the  icy  north  descend  the  countless  hosts  of  the  barbarians,  who  enter 
as  swift  victors  upon  the  inheritance  of  the  worn-out  empire,  but  themselves 
are  concjuered  by  the  soldiers  of  the  cross,  and  by  these  vassals  are  welcomed 
into  the  free  citizenship  of  the  Kingdom  of  Christ.  The  priile  of  power 
has  found  lodgment  in  the  heart  of  the  man  consecrate  to  Christ,  and  the 
ruler  for  Christ  in  the  world's  chief  city  must  have  rank  and  authority  com- 
mensurate with  those  of  the  emperor.  The  sim{)lc  Hishop  of  Rome  is  grad- 
ually exalted  to  be  Universal  Bishop,  and  ere  long  to  be  the  vicar  of 
Christ  on  earth,  the  dispenser  of  thrones  and  of  crowns,  the  master  of  kings, 
and  in  the  <larkness  of  a  degraded  religion,  men  doubt  and  fear  lest  the 
light  has  gone  out  forever.  I»ut  bve  an<l  bye  comes  the  fulfillment  of  the 
unfailing  promise — the  gates  of  hell  have  not  prevailed  -the  light  glimmers 
in  Germany  and  bursts  into  a  flame  there  and  in  England.  Again  is  heard 
the  proclamation  of  the  one  message,  without  addition  or  diminution,  free 
from  the  materialistic  superstitions  supplied  by  the  very  weakness  of 
human  nature,  and  from  the  rationalistic  expositions  to  satisfy  a  carnal 
intelligence.  The  one  church,  the  catholic  church,  by  God's  providence 
has  not  [)erished.  Men  who  in  vvell-ordere<l  successions  can  trace  their  cov- 
enant authority  to  the  ascended  Lord,  who  stands  in  the  midst  of  the  wan- 
dering disciples  at  I5etlianv  ;  men  whose  eves  have  been  opened  to  see  the 
foul  mask  which  has  been  put  upon  the  fair  face  of  the  mother  church  tear 
it  away.  The  cruel  lusts  of  a  brutal  king  are  made,  by  divine  Providence, 
the  mightv  instrument  to  break  the  bondage  of  the  ancient  catholic  church 
of  England,  and  reformed,  purified,  she  proclaims  once  more  the  simple 
message  of  the  historic  Christ.  God  hath  raised  Jesus  from  the  dead. 
Come  join  thvself  to  him  that  thou  mayest  live. 

I  would  not  be  understood  to  fail  to  recognize  and  to  give  thanks  for 
the  faith  and  the  labors,  the  zeal  and  the  devotion  of  Christians  of  every 
name  who,  under  the  influence  and  gui<lance  of  the  one  Spirit,  have  preached 
this  gospel  and  borne  this  witness.  They  are  all  members  of  the  catholic 
church  of  Christ,  though  they  will  not  so  admit,  for  the  one  door  into  that 
church  is  baptiNUi  in  the  name  of  the  Triune  (xod.  And  vet,  alas  I  is  not  the 
unhappy  division  of  Christians  into  so  many  companies  the  ample  explana- 
tion of  the  failure  of  the  world  to  hear  and  to  heed  the  message  we  are  sent 
to  speak  ?  "That  they  may  all  be  one,"  we  believe  the  Christ  did  pray  in  the 
night  of  his  betrayal,  "that  they  may  ail  be  one,  as  thou,  Father,  art  in  me 
and  I  in  thee ;  that  they  also  may  be  one  in  us  that  the  world  may  believe 
that  thou  didst  send  me."     The  world  does  not  believe  that  God  did  send 
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him.  Is  it  because  the  controlling  evidence  he  appointed  for  its  conversion 
is  withhehl  by  us  ?  The  sentimental  oneness  with  which  so  many  are  con- 
tent is  a  sham;  the  gushing  words  of  brotherly  love  are  a  mockery  in  the 
eyes  of  the  unbeliever  when  spoken  by  men  who  unite  in  no  Christian 
enterprise,  who  are  competitors  and  rivals  for  the  favor  of  the  people,  who  will 
not  even  take  together  the  broken  bread  of  Christian  benediction  and 
life.  Nay,  the  catholic  church,  bom  at  Jerusalem,  whose  covenante<l  lin- 
ea»^e  assures  authority,  appointed  to  speak  the  message  of  the  historic 
Ciirist  enshrined  in  the  ancient  creed,  and  only  that^  powerless  to  change  the 
order  of  her  own  life  or  the  creed  that  is  given  to  keep,  even  that  which  has 
been  **  believed  always  and  eveiywhere  and  by  all,"  sent  to  administer  the 
two  life-giving  and  life-sustaining  sacraments  of  the  Master's  own  ordaining, 
and  utterly  without  warrant  to  lift  any  other  ordinance  to  their  level  -to  her 
belongs  the  victory  and  to  her  it  shaii  be  given  in  the  Christ's  own  time.  Xu 
these  shores  she  came  perhaps  before  the  great  navigator  in  whose  honor  and 
memory  America  now  makes  pilgrimage  to  this  great  city.  She  claims  the 
continent  for  Christ.  Oh!  may  the  day  hasten  that  shall  bring  termination 
of  our  fratricidal  contests  and  the  return  of  all  of  every  name  to  the  ancient 
citadel,  bringing  with  them  all  they  have  gathered  in  the  long  exile,  for  the 
strengthening  of  the  reunited  host.  But  mark  you,  until  that  day  shall  dawn, 
still  here  is  the  witness  of  the  catholic  church,  standing  upon  the  appointed 
pedestal  of  apostolic  order  and  evangelic  truth.  I  stand  her  spokesman  here 
to-day,  to  cry  aloud  to  all  men.  God  hath  raised  Jesus  from  the  dead,  and 
nineteen  hundred  vcars  stand  behind  me  and  bid  me  so  declare. 

Evidence,  evidence  I  Nay,  there  is  more  evidence  for  the  resurrection 
of  Jesus  than  for  any  other  event  in  human  history.  My  intelligence  con- 
quered, convinced,  by  this  evidence,  my  will  yielded  to  him,  the  Lord  of 
life,  because  thus  accredited  as  the  Son  of  God,  the  legitimate  Ruler  of  men, 
then  to  me  cometh  the  evidence  supreme,  even  of  converse  in  spirit  with 
him  in  whom  I  have  believed.  In  the  gray  dawn  of  the  Easter  day  I 
journey  eager  with  haste  to  the  place  where  his  honor  is  to  be  celebrated,  and 
r.)  me  as  to  the  women  in  that  first  Easter  day  comes  the  declaration,  *'  All 
haill"  **  Go  tell  all  men  who  will  be  my  disciples  to  come  and  meet  me."  As  I 
am  casting  into  this  sea  of  life  on  which  I  sail  my  net  of  endeavor  that 
thence  I  may  get  the  meat,  the  happiness,  the  satisfaction  I  long  for,  I 
hear  the  loving  question  spoken  to  the  luckless  fishermen  in  the  long  a^jo^ 
**  Have  you  any  meat  ?  Art  thou  satisfied  ?"  "No,"  I  answer.  "  Let  d(»wn 
the  net  again  and  thou  shalt  find."  And  behold  1  am  satisfied,  for  I  know 
1 1  ini  whom  to  know  is  life.  As  I  stand  by  my  desolate  hearth-stone,  when  the 
light  is  gone  out  in  my  home,  and  the  doors  of  my  spirit  are  closed  against  the 
persecuting  (juestion  of  curiosity,  the  miserable  comforters  who  spoke  words 
of  emptiness,  the  pretentious  words  of  philosophy  which  would  staunch  the 
flowing  wound— Ah  I  the  historic  Christ,  even  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  hath 
stood  there  and  laid  his  hand  upon  me,  and  said  "Peace,  it  is  1 — be  not 
afraid."     What  thou  knowest  not  now  thou  shalt  know  and  understand  here- 
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after."  Yes,  I  know  Him  in  whom  I  have  believed,  and  am  satisfied.  Then 
am  I  not  astounded  at  what  I  read  of  the  marvelous  works,  or  the 
ineffable  claims  of  the  historic  Christ,  for  both  alike  are  natural  to  him 
who  is  declared  to  be  the  Son  of  God  with  resurrection  power,  and  who 
can  bear  witness  by  his  spirit  to  my  spirit  that  I  too  am  adopted  through 
him  into  sonship  and  blessing.  The  wind  and  the  storm  hear  his  rebuke 
and  arc  still ;  the  powers  of  nature  hasten  their  processes  at  his  command, 
and  the  water  is  made  wine  by  his  word  ;  disease  and  demon  and  death 
flee  from  his  presence.     Why  not  if  he  be  the  only  begotten  Son  of  God  ? 

"  Before  Abraham  was  born  I  am,"  is  his  claim  of  the  divine  attribute 
of  eternal  existence;  "all  power  is  given  unto  me  in  heaven  and  in  earth," 
asserts  the  omnipotence  of  (iodhead ;  "  where  two  or  three  are  gathered 
together  in  my  name  there  am  I  in  the  midst  of  them;"  and  "  l.o,  I  am  with 
you  always  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world,"  are  possibly  true  of  only  the 
Omnipresent.  Naturally  clamor  the  Jews,  "for  a  good  deed  we  stone  thee 
not,  but  that  thou  l)eing  a  man  niakest  thyself  (iod."  And  no  word  of 
explanation  is  heard  from  the  man  thus  accused,  whose  lips  never  uttered  a 
blasphemy;  in  whose  life  of  purity  lynx-eyed  hatred  can  discover  no  flaw. 
And  now  1  can  understand  the  doings  of  this  Christ  in  history  through  his 
body  the  church;  for  it  is  the  incarnate  God  who  still  worketh,  and  natur- 
ally such  rich  fruitage  has  come  on  every  hand  from  the  seed  he  soweth  and 
watereth. 

The  historic  Christ,  the  redeemer  of  humanity,  the  supreme  energy  of 
man's  elevation  and  development,  the  highest,  holiest  manhood,  is  the  incar- 
nate God,  equal  with  the  Father,  and  therefore  these  mighty  works  do  show 
themselves  in  him.  Jesus  of  Na/areth,  the  friend  of  puljlicans  and  sinners, 
homeless  and  penniless,  hungry  and  thirsty,  cold  and  suffering,  despised  and 
rejected,  scourged  and  spat  upon,  crucified,  dead  —  yes,  but  he  rose  again 
and  ascended  into  heaven  ;  therefore  the  outlook  of  hope,  the  expectation 
sure  and  certain  of  the  golden  future  of  human  perfection,  which  illumines 
the  darkness  of  sorrow  and  suffering,  and  enables  the  patient  to  battle  with 
calamity.  Therefore  I  come  here  to  tell  to  all  who  will  hear  me,  God  hath 
giyen  unto  us,  unto  all  of  us  men,  eternal  life,  and  that  life  is  in  his  Son. 
Come  join  yourselves  to  him.  Therefore  I  am  here  rejoicing  to  believe  that 
(iod  at  sundry  limes  and  in  divers  manners  hath  spoken  unto  men  bv  his 
prophets;  and  yet  to  assert  that  these  were  but  as  tiny  stars  bringing  that  faintest 
twilight  while  now  the  royal  Sun  is  arisen,  flooding  the  world  with  splendor. 
1  know  him.  1  have  seen  him  with  spirit's  eye  ;  I  have  touched  his  hand,  and 
am  glad.  Thanks  be  to  God  for  his  inestimable  gift  of  Thee,  ( )h  !  Jesus,  the 
historic  Christ,  whom  we  worship;  yes,  worship  as  Ciod  over  all,  blessed  for- 
ever; because  heaven  and  earth  are  full  of  the  majesty  of  thy  glory;  because 
the  glorious  company  of  the  apostles  praise  thee,  the  goodly  fellowship  of 
the  prophets  praise  thee,  the  noble  army  of  martyrs  praise  thee,  the  holy 
church  throughout  the  world  doth  acknowledge  thee,  that  thou  art  the  King 
of  Glory,  O  Christ  I 
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A  NEW  TESTAMENT  WOMAN. 
By  Rev.  Marion  Murdock. 

•*I  commend  unto  you  Phebe,  our  sister,  who  is  a  servant  (or  deaconess) 
of  the  church  that  is  at  Cenchrea;  that  ye  receive  her  in  the  lx)rd  as 
becometh  saints,  and  that  ye  assist  her  in  whatsoever  business  she  hath  need 
of  you ;  for  she  hath  been  a  succorer  of  many,  and  of  mine  own  self  also.** 
Kom.  xvi.  I,  2. 

It  is  not  surprismg  that  this  passage  in  Paul's  epistle  to  the  Romans 
should  be  of  peculiar  interest.  Paul's  reputation  as  an  opponent  of  the 
public  work  of  women  is  well  known.  For  many  centuries  he  has  been 
considered  as  the  chief  opposer  of  any  activity,  official  or  otherwise,  bv 
women  in  the  churches.  They  were  to  keep  silence,  he  said.  They  were 
not  to  teach,  or  to  talk,  or  to  preach.  They  were  to  ask  no  questions 
except  in  the  privacy  of  their  homes.  *PauI  merely  shared  the  popular 
opinion  of  his  time  when  he  exclaimed  with  all  his  customary  logic,  "  Man 
is  the  glory  of  God,  but  woman  is  the  glory  of  the  man.*'  Either  proposition 
standing  by  itself  meets  our  hearty  approval.  "  Man  is  the  glory  of  God.'* 
"  Woman  is,"  we  are  told,  "  the  glory  of  man."  But  combining  them  with 
that  adversative  particle  we  feel  that  Paul's  doctrine  of  the  divine  human- 
ity with  reference  to  woman  is  not  quite  sound  according  to  the  present 
standard.  We  have  come  to  feel  that  woman  may  be  also  the  glory  of 
God. 

But  here  in  this  sixteenth  chapter  of  Romans  we  notice  a  digression 
from  the  general  doctrines  of  Paul  in  this  direction.  **  I  commend  unto  you 
Phebe,  our  sister,  who  is  a  servant  (or  deaconess)  of  the  church  which  is  at 
Cenchrea."  I  use  the  word  deaconess  or  deacon  because  the  Greek  term  is 
the  same  as  that  translated  deacon  elsewhere,  and  the  committee  on  the 
new  version  have  courageously  put  **  or  deaconess  *'  into  the  margin. 

By  Paul's  own  statement,  then,  Phebe  was  deaconess  of  Paul's  church 
at  Cenchrea.  Cenchrea  was  one  of  the  ports  of  Corinth,  in  Northern  Greece. 
This  epistle  to  the  Romans  was  written  at  Corinth  and  sent  to  Rome  by 
Phebe.  It  was  nearly  a  thousand  miles  by  sea  from  Cenchrea  to  Rome,  and 
this  was  one  of  the  most  important  and  one  of  the  ablest  of  all  Paul*s  letters. 
Vet  he  sent  it  over  to  Rome  by  this  woman  official  of  the  church,  and  Said, 
**  I  commend  unto  you  Phebe.  Receive  her  in  the  Lord  as  becometh  saints, 
and  assist  her  in  whatsoever  business  she  hath  need  of  you ;  for  she  hath 
been  a  succorer  of  many,  and  of  myself  also.*' 

I  have  thought  therefore  that  it  might  be  interesting  to  ask  ourselves  the 
question,  What  did  Phebe  do  ?  supplementing  it  with  some  reference  to 
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the  Phebes  of  to-day.  What  was  it  that  so  overcame  this  prejudice  of  Paul's 
that  he  gave  her  a  hearty  testimonial  and  sent  her  overon  important  business 
to  the  church  at  Rome  ?  It  is  evident  that  notwithstanding  all  the  obstacles 
which  custom  had  placed  about  her,  she  had  l)een  actively  at  work.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  she  even  asked  if  popular  opinion  would  permit  her  service 
to  the  church.  She  saw  that  help  was  needed  and  she  went  eagerly  to  work. 
She  was,  we  may  imagine,  a  worker  full  of  enthusiasm  for  the  faith,  activo 
and  eager  tf)  lend  a  hand  in  the  direction  in  which  she  thought  her  service 
was  most  needed.  Knowing  the  prejudice  oi  her  time,  she  doubtless  actcl 
in  advance  of  custom  rather  than  in  defiance  of  it.  She  was  wise  enough  to 
know  that  if  she  quietly  made  herself  useful  and  necessary-  to  the  churcli, 
custom  would  stand  back  and  Paul  would  come  foru'ard  to  recognize  her. 
We  may  suppose  that  she  felt  a  deep  interest  in  sustaining  this  church  at 
Cenchrea.  She  knew  without  doubt  the  great  aspirations  of  Paul  for  these 
churches. 

Something  like  a  dream  of  a  church  universal  had  entered  the  mind  of 
this  apostle  to  the  Gentiles.  His  speech  at  Mars  Hill  was  a  ptophecy  of  a 
Parliament  of  Religions.  And  his  earnest  reproving  question,  **  Is  God  not 
the  Cjod  of  Gentiles  also?"  has  taken  nearly  two  thousand  years  for  its 
affirmative  answer  by  Christendom  in  America.  Yes,  Paul  recognized  that 
all  the  world  he  knew  had  .some  perception  of  the  Infinite.  Hut  he  knew 
that  this  perception  must  have  its  effect  upon  the  moral  life,  or  it  would  be 
a  mockery  indeed.  And  there  was  much  wickedness  all  al>out.  We  see  by 
the  letters  of  Paul  as  well  as  by  history  how  corrupt  and  lawless  were  many 
of  the  customs  both  in  Greece  and  Rome.  Much  service  was  needed.  And 
here  was  a  woman  in  Cenchrea  who  could  not  sit  silent  and  inactive  and 
see  all  this.  She  too  must  work  for  a  Universal  Church.  She  too  must 
bring  religion  into  the  life  of  humanity.  Realizing  that  it  was  her  duly  to 
help  she  entered  into  this  beautiful  service,  we  doubt  not,  as  if  it  were  the 
most  natural  thing  in  the  world  to  do. 

"She  hath  been  a  succorcr  of  many,"  said  Paul.  In  what  ways  she 
aided  them  we  need  not  definitely  inquire.  It  may  have  been  by  kin<l 
encouragement  or  sympathy,  it  may  have  been  in  wise  words  of  warning,  it 
may  have  been  by  jiecuniary  assistance,  or  active  social  or  executive  plans 
for  the  struggling  church.  Whatever  it  was  Phebe  possessed  the  secret. 
"  I^he  has  been  a  succorer  of  many,  and  of  myself  also,"  said  Paul.  To 
Phebe  therefore  has  been  accorded  the  honor  of  aiding  and  sustaining  this 
heroic  man  who,  we  have  dreamed,  was  strong  enough  to  endure  alone 
perils  by  land  and  sea,  poverty,  pain,  temptation,  for  the  cause  he  loved. 

.\nd  when  Paul  had  entrusted  her  with  this  letter  to  the  Romans,  how 
cordial  must  have  l>cen  her  reception  by  the  church  at  Rome,  liearing  as  she 
<lid  not  only  this  epistle,  but  this  hearty  recognition  of  her  services  by  their 
l>eIoved  leader.  Yet  with  what  a  smile  of  perplexity  and  incredulity  must 
the  grave  elders  t)f  the  church  have  looked  ujH>n  this  woman-deacon  whom 
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Paul  requested  them  to  assist  in  whatsoever  business  she  had  in  hand. 
This  business  transacted  bv  the  aid  of  the  society  at  Rome,  I'hebe  went 
home  full  of  suggestions  and  plans,  we  may  imagine,  for  her  cherished 
Grecian  Church. 

In  spite  of  all  restrictions  and  social  obstacles,  in  the  face  of  unyiLdd- 
ing  custom  and  prejudice,  she  worked  earnestly  for  her  church,  transacted 
its  business,  extended  its  influence,  and  was  recognized  as  one  of  its  nn»st 
efficient  servants. 

Vet,  notwithstanding  this  public  work  of  a  woman,  and  Paul's  plain 
encouragement  of  it,  the  letter  of  his  hand  was  the  rule  of  the  churcho  for 
many  centuries,  and  it  forbade  the  sisters  from  uttering  their  moral  or 
religious  word  in  the  sanctuaries  or  doing  public  service  of  any  sort  for  their 
own  or  their  brother's  cause.  But  here  and  there  arose  the  Phebcs  who 
asked  no  favors  of  custom  but  insisted  on  giving  the  service  they  could  in 
every  way  they  could  ;  giving  it  with  such  zeal  and  spirit  that  people  forgot 
that  there  was  sex  in  sainthood  and  whispered  that  perhaps  they  also  were 
called  of  (iod. 

But  not  until  the  inauguration  of  a  radically  new  movement  in  religi(m 
were  the  ofiicial  barriers  in  some  degree  removed.  Not  until  the  emphasis 
was  put  upon  that  divine  love  of  God  which  would  save  all  creatures,  upon 
that  mother  heart  of  Deity  which  would  enfold  all  its  children ;  not  until 
the  empha.sis  was  put  upon  the  spirit  rather  than  the  letter  of  Bible 
literature.  uj)on  the  free  rather  than  the  restricted  revelations  of  God,  upon 
the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  human  soul,  without  regard  to  sex  or  time  or  place ; 
not  until  all  this  was  proclaimed  and  emphasized,  did  the  Phebes  ask  or 
receive  official  recognition  in  the  ministry.  And  it  was  better  so.  Under 
the  old  dispensation  they  would  have  been  strangely  out  of  place  ;  under 
the  new,  it  is  most  fitting  that  they  should  be  called  and  chosen.  Our 
modern  Pauls  are  now  gladly  ordaining  them,  and  the  brethren  are  receiv- 
ing them  in  the  Lord,  as  becometh  saints.  Now  may  they  also  be  the  glory 
of  God  and  partakers  of  the  Spirit ;  now  may  the  words  of  Joel  be  at  last 
fulfilled  :  '*  And  it  shall  come  to  pass  afterward,  that  I  will  pour  out  my 
Spirit  upon  all  flesh,  and  your  sons  and  your  daughters  shall  prophesy." 

Still  there  are  limitations  and  restrictions  in  word.s.  Reforms  in  words 
always  move  more  slowly  than  reforms  in  ideas.  It  is  wonderful  how  we 
fear  innovations  in  language.  Even  in  appellations  of  the  all  spirit  that 
John  reverently  named  Love,  including  in  that  moment  of  his  inspiration  the 
AlMIurnan  in  the  All-Divine  Heart,  even  here  we  are  often  sternly  limited 
to  a  certain  gender.  Dr.  Bartol,  of  Boston,  says  reprovingly:  "  Many  hold 
that  the  sim[>le  name  of  Father  is  enough.  They  .seem  unconscimis  that 
there  is  in  their  m<»ral  idea  of  Deity  any  desideratum  or  lack.  But  does  this 
figure  drawn  from  a  single  human  relation  cover  the  whole  ground  ?  Is  there 
no  Motherhood  in  God  ?" 

But,  thank  heaven,  it  is  no  longer  heresy,  as  it  was  in  Boston  less  than  a 
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